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Our  BubJosatloQ  of  a  wilderness. 
And  mleQ  undaaated  In  a  time  of  atresa : — 
All  thcae  we  proudly  sum. 

The  pride  Is  Just :  but  let  It  not  Ignore 

Our  progress  In  tbe  things  that  count  for  moK 

Id  Btrengthenlng  a  state 

Than  wealth  material  won. 

Let  It  relate  what  we  have  done 
To  (urihor  Education,  and  promote 
An  anderatandlcg  near  ot  things  remote. 

What  may  we  claim 
Of  those  Bne  drlc  traits  which  earn  the  name 

Of  a  great  commonweal  th. 
And  are  the  tokens  of  sotmd  cItIc  health^ 
Respect  for  law,  to  each  his  equalchaoce. 

For  variant  opinion,  tolerance: 

Yet  In  the  Issues  real 

That  touch  tbe  common  weal 
CoBscleace  Implacable,  that  alike  deHes 
The  bribe,  the  threat,  or  coward  compromise. 

Ani  most  of  all. 
.As  we  survey  the  decades  since  our  birth. 

And  count  our  present  worth. 

Let  us  recall 
The  hardy  ylrtuea  that  Brat  cleared  tbe  wajs 

To  these  abnndant  daj-e; 

Nor.  In  tbe  priTllege 
Of  statehood  which  haa  brought  ub  where  we 

Forget  the  pledge 
Implied  when  first  we  set  our  eaeer  .^tar 

Amid  the  galaiy 
That  crowns  the  ensign  of  a  Nation  free: 

The  pledge  to  keep  the  star  forever  pure 
By  probity  of  purpose  and  Of  deed ; 
In  home  end  court  and  office  to  abjure 
Tbe  sordid  aim,  the  doady  arts  of  greed : 

Keep  clean  and  straight 
Onr  private  )rB7^-  ""'  dedicate 
The  beat  (j,   .   m  ns  lies  to  serve  the  State: — 
So  thaf  tj,      .rflit  wmhollc  of  that  star. 
By  us  i^pj     "*,g^  etill.  shall  constant  be. 

'""  "06.  '*<'J/3'»'"*  "'  Democracj. 

""'(j      y^     poem   bu    Herbert    rslaam. 
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PREFACE 

The  Semi-Centennial  CommiBsion  decided  that  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  annivereary  of  the  birth  of  the  state  should  be  given  & 
practical  form  in  some  enterprise  of  permanent  value.  It  seized  the 
opportunity,  furnished  by  the  occasion,  to  collect  data  and  publish 
a  historical  volume  the  value  of  which  will  be  increasingly  realized 
and  appreciated  in  the  later  years  of  maturity  of  development  reBult* 
ing  from  the  recent  industrial  awakening. 

At  the  close  of  November  1912,  in  response  to  an  invitation  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission,  I 
agreed  to  furnish  for  publication  in  connection  with  the  Semi-Centen- 
nial celebration  the  manuscript  of  a  condensed  historical  narrative 
which  I  had  prepared  largely  from  researches  conducted,  during 
several  vacation  periods,  incidental  to  the  assemblage  of  materials 
for  class  use  at  the  West  Virginia  University  and  coincident  with 
various  attempts  to  stimulate  the  study  of  local  history  in  the 
state.  At  the  same  time  I  agreed  to  take  general  editorial  control 
of  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  special  articles,  by  different  contribu- 
tors, to  combine  with  the  unified  narrative. 

What  at  first  seemed  an  innocent,  and  even  an  attractive,  propo- 
sition, later  assumed  uglier  proportions  as  I  approached  the  duties 
of  its  concrete  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  the  editorial  work  I  have  spent  much  additional  time 
and  labor  in  the  further  elaboration  and  completion  of  the  chapters 
of  my  historical  narrative. 

By  much  strenuous  but  quiet  labor,  the  author  obtained  his 
materials  from  many  sources — from  old  files  of  various  newspapers, 
old  manuscript  record  books  and  old  letters,  pamphlets  and  public 
documents,  and  reminiscences  secured  by  interviews  with  the  partici- 
pants in  public  affairs.  Arduous  investigations,  requiring  much 
correspondence  with  many  people  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
necessitating  visits  to  many  points  in  the  state,  have  been  conducted 
principally  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  at  Charleston, 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  "Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  Library  of 
West  Virginia  University,  in  the  "Wheeling  Public  Library  and  in 
the  Carnegie  Library  at  Pittsburg. 
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Footnote  references  to  authorities,  which  appeared  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  author's  manuscript,  have  been  omitted  to  meet  limita- 
tions of  space;  but  a  carefully  prepared  bibii(^raphy  is  included  in 
convenient  form. 

Although  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, the  author  is  conscious  of  the  imperfections  of  the  work  and 
does  not  doubt  that  mistaltes  have  escaped  his  detection.  He  has 
made  no  attempt  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  style  of  special  articles  pre- 
pared by  others,  each  of  whom  is  resptmsible  for  his  own  contribution. 

Cordial  thanks  are  due  all  who  have  given  assistance  in  securing 
data.  Among  those  who  deserve  special  mention  are  Professor 
D.  D.  Johnson  who  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  corrections  of 
copy  and  galley  proof,  and  my  wife  whose  constant  service  entitles 
her  to  the  "better  half"  of  the  credit  of  authorship. 

In  completing  the  labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume, 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  it  has  afforded  me  to 
render  service  to  the  state  and  to  extend  my  acquaintance  among 
its  people.  J.  M.  Callahan  . 

West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  June  30,  1913. 
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Introduction 


XJBdannted   by   danger,    iincooouered,    (rue-bearted. 
With  ai -beat en   march  (he  brav^  pLoDe«rs  cam^, 

And  tbe  wild  rangled  vine  of  ihe  wlidenieeg  parted 
Ab  Progress  swept  onward  with  banners  at  flame. 
Lte   0.  Barri$. 


The  story  of  the  exploration,  settlement  and  development  of  the 
trans-Appalachian  region  constitutes  one  of  the  moat  fascinating 
chapters  of  American  Iiistory,  The  territory  included  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, wliich  received  a  few  white  settlers  in  its  eastern  panhandle  as 
early  as  1726-37  but  was  the  home  of  few  civilized  men  before  the 
middle  of  Die  eighteenth  ecnturj',  has  a  history  which  in  many  ways 
illustrates  the  larger  life  of  the  nation  with  which  it  has  an  intimate 
connection  at  many  points. 

Its  plain  but  self-reliant  pioneers  were  the  fore-runners  of  a  mighty 
tide  of  immigration,  far  greater  in  energy  than  in  numbers,  which 
burst  the  barriers  of  the  Alleghenies.  They  participated  in  the  Anglo- 
French  stniggle  for  a  continent — a  struggle  which  began  by  collisions 
between  the  frontiersmen  of  rival  nations  along  the  upper  Ohio.  At 
the  close  of  that  struggle,  from  which  they  emerged  with  a  new 
stimulus  born  of  victory,  they  advanced  from  the  ease  and  security  of 
older  settlements  into  the  trans- Allegheny  wilds,  steadily  pushed  back 
the  frontier  and  the  Indians,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness 
established  their  homes  on  many  streams  whose  fate  had  recently  hung 
in  the  balance.  Here,  they  turned  to  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of 
the  primeval  forest  which  the  Indians  had  sought  to  retain  uncon- 
quered.  Although  a  mere  handful  of  riflemen,  they  served  as  the 
immovable  rear  guard  of  the  Revolution,  securely  holding  the  moun- 
tain passes  and  beating  back  the  rear  assaults  of  savage  bands  which 
might  otherwise  have  carried  torch  and  tomahawk  to  the  seaboard 
settlements.  At  the  same  time  they  served  as  the  advance  guard  of 
western  civilization  hewing  out  paths  across  the  mountain  barrier  and 
experimenting  with  the  difficulties  and  opportunities  of  the  wilder- 

The  Btor7  of  the  settlement  of  every  early  community  is  full  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  these  plain,  modest,  uncelebrated  men  of  the  struggling 
common  people— men  who  sought  no  praise  and  achieved  no  great 
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fame,  who  were  not  conscioufi  of  tteir  own  greatness,  but  who  were 
always  ready  for  any  service  which  was  needed  to  maintain  an  ad- 
vancing frontier.  Out  of  many  springs  among  the  hills  emerged  at 
last  the  irresistable  current  of  their  strength.  They  toiled  not  in 
vain.  While  building  homes  in  the  wilderness,  far  from  the  tidewater 
East  against  which  they  were  later  forced  to  struggle  for  political 
and  social  rights,  they  were  raising  the  framework  of  a  self-goveru- 
ing  state  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  historj-  of  the 
nation. 

The  new  inducements  to  settlement,  increasing  aft«r  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant  in  1774,  and  receiving  a  new  stimulus  at  tlie  close  of 
the  Revolution,  produced  a  rapid  expansion  movement  wliich  re- 
sulted by  1790  in  a  total  trans-Allegheny  population  of  over  50,000 
people  widely  separated  into  many  detached,  isolated  local  groups, 
intensely  individualistic  in  spirit,  and  with  frontier  conditions  which.  ■ 
in  the  aiisence  of  transportation  facilitiea  to  develop  the  vast  resources 
of  the  region,  were  little  fitted  to  develop  unity  of  action  or  co- 
operation. 

Gradually,  with  the  extension  of  agricultural  clearings  made  by 
steady  and  laborious  work  aided  by  axe  and  fire,  there  emerged  the 
larger  problems  of  improvements  in  communication,  transportation. 
and  industry,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  refinement  and  culture 
and  a  growing  sectional  opposition  against  the  political  domination 
of  tidewater  Virginia.  An  era  of  larger  industrial  development,  fore- 
shadowed by  the  construction  of  several  turnpikes  from  the  East  to 
the  Ohio,  was  begun  by  the  completion  of  the  first  railroad  to  the 
Ohio  early  in  1853  after  a  scries  of  triumphs  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
mountains. 

Considering  the  different  elements  of  population,  different  features 
of  territory,  and  different  interests,  the  formation  of  the  new  state  by 
separation  from  the  mother  state  (suggested  even  in  the  revolutionary 
period  under  conditions  which  gave  birth  to  Kentucky),  was  the 
logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  half  century  of  sectional  con- 
troversy between  East  and  West  in  regard  to  inequalities  under  the 
constitution  of  1776.  These  inequalities  were  only  partially  remedied 
by  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1829-30  and  1850-51 — although 
the  latter  made  large  democratic  departures  from  the  earlier  dominat- 
ing influences  of  the  tidewater  aristocracy  in  the  government,  illus- 
trated by  the  change  from  appointment  to  election  of  state  and  count>- 
officers.     The  secession  of  Virginia  from  the  Union  only  furnished 
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the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  to  accomplisli  by  legal  fiction  and 
revoIimtioDary  process  an  act  toward  which  nature  and  experience  had 
already  indicated  and  prepared  the  way. 

The  first  steps  toward  separation  of  western  Virginia  from  the 
mother  state  were  taken  by  the  irregular  Wheeling  convention  of 
May  13,  1861  (composed  of  435  delegates  from  25  counties),  ten 
days  before  the  election  in  which  the  western  counties  decided  against 
secession  by  vote  of  40,000  to  4,000.  A  second  irregular  convention, 
which  met  June  11,  nullified  the  Virginia  ordinance  of  secession, 
vacated  the  oflSces  of  the  state  government  at  Richmond,  formed  the 
•'Reorganized"  government  of  Virginia,  elected  F.  H.  Pierpont  to  act 
as  governor;  and,  two  months  later  (August  SO),  made  provisions 
for  a  popular  vote  on  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  and  for  a  tiiird 
convention  to  frame  a  constitution.  Members  of  the  legislature  elected 
from  the  western  counties  met  at  Wheeling  on  July  1,  and,  calling 
tiiemselves  the  Virginia  legislature,  proceeded  to  fill  the  remainder  of 
the  state  offices.  After  organizing  the  stete  government,  they  selected 
two  United  Stetes  senators  who  were  promptly  recognized  at  Wash- 
ington as  senators  from  Virginia. 

The  popular  election  of  October  24  resulted  in  a  vote  of  18,489  to 
781  in  favor  of  the  new  stete.  A  third  convention,  in  which  forty- 
one  counties  were  represented,  met  at  Wheeling  on  November  26; 
and,  on  February-  18,  1862,  it  completed  a  constitution  which  was 
ratified  early  in  April  by  a  vote  of  18,162  to  614. 

The  new  stete,  erected  by  consent  of  the  "Keorganized"  govern- 
ment of  Vii^ia  (representing  forty-eight  western  counties)  and  by 
the  consent  of  Congress,  revised  its  constitution  (February,  1863) 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  Congress  requiring  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  under  the  President's  proclamation  of  April  20  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  on  June  20,.  1863. 

In  the  crisis  in  which  the  state  was  born  there  were  serious  sectional 
differences.  The  strong  sympathy  for  the  Confederacy  in  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  sections  resulted  in  a  sad  state  of  disorder— illustrated 
in  1864  by  the  governor's  report  that  in  the  extreme  southern  countiei 
it  was  still  impracticable  to  organize  civil  authority,  and  that  in 
fourteen  counties  there  were  no  sheriffs  or  other  collectors  of  taxes  "be- 
cause of  the  dBTippr  incidput  thereto." 

Even  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  new  state  was  confronted  by 
various  conditions  which  seriously  threatened  ite  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence.   Tn  1S66.  it  reiccted  the  overtures  of  Vii^inia  for  reunion 
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and  secured  the  recognition  of  Congress  in  favor  of  ItE  daim  to 
Berkeley  and  Jeffenon  counties,  which  had  been  annexed  in  18()3 
by  legal  forms  and  were  finally  awarded  by  decision  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  in  1871. 

The  new  state  inherited  from  Virginia  a  boundary  dispute  with 
Maryland  which  was  not  settled  until  1912,  and  it  soon  became  in- 
volved with  Virginia  in  a  debt  dispute  which  was  partially  decided 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1911  but  still  remains 
unsettled  (in  1913). 

Beginning  its  existence  without  a  permanent  capital,  without  any 
of  the  usual  state  institutions,  excepting  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  with- 
out proper  executive  agencies  to  secure  the  general  welfare,  the  state 
promptly  turned  to  solve  the  problems  of  its  institutional  and  social 
needs,  including  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools, 
normal  schools  and  a  state  university.  Executive  agencies  for  in- 
spection and  regulation  were  developed  rather  slowly. 

The  first  period  of  reconstruction  closed  with  a  victorj-  of  the 
Democrats  in  1870,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  in  1873. 
For  over  a  quarter  century  the  Democrats  retained  political  control, 
although  their  majority  steadily  declined  after  18S0  and  became 
a  minority  by  1896,  Sectional  divei^ences  disappeared  in  the  grow- 
ing unity  resulting  from  industrial  integration  and  the  expansion  of 
improved  communication. 

The  political  revolution  could  not  check  the  steadily  growing 
economic  revolution,  which  since  1872  has  largely  changed  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  character  of  the  state.  The  largest  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  state  is  that  relating  to  the  great  industrial  awakening, 
which  had  ita  origin  largely  in  the  increasing  demand  for  timber, 
coal,  oil  and  gas,  and  was  especially  influenced  by  inducements  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  for  the  establishment  of  certoiu 
manufactures  for  which  a  portion  of  the  state  furnishes  a  clean, 
cheap  fuel.  Almost  every  county  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  great 
transformation  resulting  from  the  extension  of  transportetion  facili- 
ties, the  arrival  of  many  immigrants  from  neighboring  stetes  and 
from  foreign  countries,  and  the  opening  of  new  industries  which  have 
precipitated  a  series  of  new  problems  jiot  yet  solved. 

The  great  problems  arc  no  longer  the  appropriation  and  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources  such  as  confronted  the  solitarj'-  backwoods- 
man sinking  his  axe  into  the  edge  of  a  measureless  forest  The 
earlioT  pioneer  ideals,  determined  by  experience  under  frontier  con- 
ditions and  followed  by  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  state — 
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ideale  of  conquest  and  personal  development  unrestricted  by  social 
and  governmental  restraint — have  recently  been  modified  greatly  by 
the  changed  economic  and  social  conditions  of  an  era  dominated  by 
triumphant  captains  of  industry  who  regard  themselves  simply  as 
pioneers  of  a  new  era  chopping  new  clearings  for  larger  business, 
seizing  new  strategic  positions  for  power  sites  or  dam  sites,  and 
opening  the  way  to  new  enterprises.  They  have  broken  down  every- 
where in  the  larger  competitions  and  struggles  terminating  in  canni- 
balistic absorptions,  and  in  trust  formations  to  fight  new  industrial 
battles.  The  new  conditions,  bom  of  the  struggles  of  a  past  whose 
life  has  almost  vanished,  have  brought  new  problems  which  must  be 
met  and  solved  by  new  struggles — through  methods  of  investigation, 
education  and  legislation.  "It  is  only  through  labor  and  painful 
effort,  by  grim  energy  and  resolute  courage  that  we  move  on  to  better 
things." 

The  pioneer  clearing  is  broadening  into  a  field  in  which  all  that  is 
worthy  of  human  endeavor  may  find  a  fertile  soil  to  grow;  and  the 
new  democracy,  through  law  and  government,  is  beginning  to  exact 
from  the  constructive  geniuses,  who  sprang  from  the  loins  of  pioneer 
democracy,  a  supreme  allegiance  and  devotion  to  the  common  weal. 
The  people  of  the  state,  with  increasing  determination  to  preserve 
the  heritage  which  remains,  have  begun  to  initiate  proper  legislation 
to  restrict  the  evils  of  an  era  of  unregulated  exploitation,  often  under 
non-resident  management,  which  has  subordinated  public  welfare  to 
private  greed. 

"The  future  holds  great  promise  and  also  grave  responsibility  for 
the  wise  and  conservative  solution  of  far-reaching  economic  problems." 
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HISTORY  OF  WEST  VIRaNIA 
I.    Geographic  Conditions 

A  ratored  land. — 
Secured  agalnal  Atlantic's  chltly  blast 
B;  Altegheu^'B  Bteadtast  mouDtslD  crest. 
It  slopes,  thmuKb  bill  and  dale  and  meadow  vast. 
To  wbere  a  noble  river  on  the  west 

Its  bOBom  deep 
Gamers  ricb  store  ot  Nature's  wealtli  tor  man 
BnlBcIeDt  for  a  generation  jet  unboro, 
And  seueratlons  still  beyODd.  until  tbe  span 
or  ceBturles  shall  reach  their  utmost  mom 

And  flnal  sleep  ; 

lU  sbagn  hills 
Bear  forests  lavlsb  to  his  further  needs 
For  warmth,  (or  light,  (or  shelter  and  lor  reel. 
And  copious  streams  eocouraRe  Its  broad  ineada 
To  jleld  obedient  crops,  at  the  behest 

0(  him  who  tills. 

From  Poem  tiy  Herberl  Putnam. 
I,      PHYSICAL  BASIS, 

West  Virginia  has  an  unusual  topography  which  produces  great  di- 
vereit}'  of  climate  and  a  copious  rainfall,  Un  ite  highest  mountains 
the  temperature  may  fall  to  30  degrees  below  zero  in  winter,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  may  rise  to  96  above  in  summer.  It  is  the  meet- 
ing place  of  two  well  defined  systems  of  winds  blowing  in  opposite  di- 
rections. Upon  its  Allegheny  summits  and  slopes,  clouds  from  opposite 
seas  meet  and  mingle  their  rains.  Those  from  the  Atlantic  break 
against  the  eastern  side  of  the  barrier  and  often  produce  terrific  rains 
which  usually  do  not  reach  the  western  slopes  except  in  case  of  snow 
etonns.  Those  from  the  southern  or  far  western  seas,  carried  by  warm 
winds  from  the  Gulf  and  Carribean  or  by  cold  winds  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, precipitate  their  loads  of  moisture  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  state.  Local  storms  may  come  from  any  quarter.  The  amount 
of  rain  varies  greatly  in  dififerent  years.  The  average  yearly  rainfall, 
including  melted  snow,  is  about  four  feet.  It  is  always  greater  west 
of  the  Allegheuies  and  greatest  near  the  summit. 

The  chief  riyers  of  the  state  have  their  rise  in  Pendleton,  Pocahontu 
and  Randolph  counties,  which  form  tbe  highest  part  of  a  plateau  region 
covering  about  one-third  of  the  state  and  forming  a  high  arm  which 
curves  around  toward  the  southwest.  The  New  river  (geologically  the 
oldest  river  in  the  state) ,  which  has  its  source  in  North  Carolina,  after 
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flowing  in  a  nortiierly  diivction  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau,  turns 
toward  the  west,  cuts  transviT>!oly  through  the  table-laud  and  mingles 
its  waters  with  the  Kanawha.  It  is  eapecially  designed  by  nature  as 
a  great  source  of  water-power  which  after  long  agoa  of  wasted  energy 
may  be  harnessed  and  utilized  in  the  new  age  to  turn  the  wheels  of  ex- 
ploitive industry  at  the  command  of  the  awakening  life  along  ita  courBe. 
■  Practically  every  otlier  river  of  the  state  also  offers  superior  water-pow- 
er vantages  which  have  begun  to  attract  both  private  capital  seeking 
to  seize  and  public  interest  seeking  to  regulate  and  control. 

The  entire  area  of  the  state  was  once  tho  bed  of  an  ancient  sea  into 
which  ancient  rivers  from  a  surrounding  region  of  land  poured  layers 
of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  which  by  the  pressure  of  ages  and  other  agen- 
cies hecame  sandstone.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  this  sea,  far  from  the 
shore,  were  many  marine  animals  whose  shells  and  skeletou.s  were  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  and  by  long  pressure  were  cemented  into  thick 
solid  limestone.  In  shallow  waters  resembling  swamps  a  rank  growth 
of  vegetation  furnished  an  accumulation  of  fallen  trunks  and  branches 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  beneath  the  water  were  transformed  into 
vast  beds  of  coal  whose  later  value  made  them  an  important  ba-^is  of  in- 
dustrial development. 

After  long  ages,  a  large  part  of  the  bed  of  this  sea  with  rocks  un- 
broken was  elevated  above  the  water  and  formed  the  plateau  from  the 
highest  part  of  which  new-born  rivers  began  to  cut  tlieir  channels  to- 
ward the  ocean.  Later,  at  different  periods,  the  mountains  were  form- 
ed by  shrinkings  of  the  earth's  crust,  causing  stupendous  foldings  and 
archings  of  the  rocks  into  a  scries  of  parallel  ranges  whose  remnants 
often  appear  in  isolated  or  detached  series  of  individual  knobs,  after 
centuries  of  destructive  erosion  accomplished  by  the  incessant  toil  of 
wind,  frost,  and  rivers — which  also  prepared  soils  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  agriculture  and  its  allied  industries.  In  some  cases  these  folds  of 
earthcrust  rose  directly  across  the  channel  of  the  earlier  bed  of  a  river 
which,  in  spite  of  the  steady  npward  movement,  continued  to  cut  its 
way  across,  forming  a  gap  such  as  that  cut  by  the  Potomac  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  by  the  South  Branch  at  Hanging  Rocks,  by  Mill  Creek  at  Me- 
chanicsburg,  by  Pattersons  creek  at  Greenland,  by  Xorth  Fork  at  Hope- 
well, by  Tygarfs  river  at  Laurel  Hill  in  Handolph,  and  by  Cheat  at 
Briery  roountatD  in  Preston.  In  these  instances,  and  in  many  others. 
the  long  and  incessant  struggle  of  the  rivers  has  wrought  a  grandness 
and  picturesqueness  of  wild  scenerj-  too  little  appreciated  in  the  earlier 
straggle  for  possession  and  the  later  reckless  race  for  riches. 

Tlio  entire  region  was  picturesque,  and  rich  in  vast  and  varied  re- 
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sources  which  largely  remained  untouched  for  over  a  century  after  the 
Indian  trails  of  the  wild  region  of  sombre  shadows  and  healthy  cli- 
mate first  attracted  the  advance  guard  of  pioneer  settlers.  In  spite  of 
the  geueral  roughness  of  surface,  the  soil  was  valuable,  adapted  either 
to  various  purposes  of  agriculture  or  to  stock  raising  and  was  capable 
of  large  returns  under  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  There  were 
iron  ores  which  formed  the  basis  of  earlier  active  industries,  and  an . 
abundance  of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  iire-clays,  sandstones  and  glass  sands 
vhicli  formed  the  later  basis  for  prosperous  conditions  felt  by  the  en- 
tire region.  There  was  also  a  wealth  of  woods  which,  after  remaining 
largely  undisturbed  for  over  a  century,  lias  recently  been  almost  de- 
pleted in  most  sections  by  a  system  of  exploitation  which  has  left 
in  its  desolate  path  nothing  more  important  than  the  problems  of  con- 
servation. 

Before  the  westward  invasion  of  white  settlers,  the  ancient  ridges  Ik;- 
tween  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Allegheny  plateau  formed  a  great  wilder- 
ness rampart  which  forced  t!ie  medley  population  of  tidewater  Virginia 
into  a  useful  unity  and  neighborly  community  life,  under  tlie  ancestral 
tutorship  of  the  wide  sea,  which  proved  of  great  value  in  the  later  strug- 
gle for  independence  from  Europe  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
nation.  Tlie  explorer  finding  a  gap  was  always  confronted  by  other 
ridges  of  mountains,  and  following  the  channel  cut  by  the  Potomac  he 
was  soon  confronted  l)y  a  maxy  wildornesa  and  other  obstacles  to  en- 
trance into  the  mountain  belt  lieyond.  Tlie  education  of  mountain  and 
forest  came  later. 

By  it^  physical  formation  the  trans- Allegheny  territory  included  in 
West  Virginia  was  destined  to  be  geographically  distinct  from  the  tide- 
water region  of  ttie  Old  Dominion.  The  flow  of  its  rivers  toward  tlie 
Ohio  largely  determined  its  commercial  connections  after  the  al>andon- 
ment  of  the  earlier  transportation  by  pack-horses.  Even  the  eastward 
flow  of  the  Potomac  eventually  determined  its  commercial  relation  with 
Baltimore  instead  of  with  points  in  eastern  Virginia— a  relation  which 
through  the  influence  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  in  the  crisis 
which  precipitated  the  formation  of  West  Virginia  determined  the  ex- 
tension of  its  eastern  panhandle  to  Harpers  Ferry.  Even  the  more  di- 
rect route  of  communication  between  tlie  Kanawha  and  the  Jame.«  riv- 
ers, presented  obstacles  which  delayed  the  completion  of  an  adequate 
avenue  of  transportation  until  after  the  separation  of  tlio  new  state 
was  accomplished. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  eigliteentli  centur}'  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  longitudinal  overflow  moiement  southward  and  westward  by  ad- 
vance up  the  Shenandoah  from  the  western  edge  of  the  fertile  lands  of 
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Pennsylvania.  Among  theBe  pioneers,  following  tlie  earliest  contin- 
gents of  Germans,  were  the  Scotch-Irish— Scotch  in  Uood,  Irish  by 
adoption  and  Presbyterian  in  religion — who  largely  populated  West 
Virginia  and  won  their  way  into  Kentucky  aud  to  the  farthest  West. 
The  Appalachian  barrier  was  finally  crossed  by  the  overflow  from  tlie 
East.  By  1773  the  tides  of  life  began  to  flow  toward  Pittsburg  which, 
by  the  strange  geological  changes  resulting  from  the  ice  invasion  of 
long  ago  (diverting  the  ancient  river  system  which  had  its  headwaters 
in  West  Virginia),  was  tlie  natural  gateway  to  the  Ohio  and  tlie  West 
at  which  centered  various  lines  of  migration  from  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  From  the  upper  Shenandoah  and  the  upper  James 
there  was  a  smaller  expansion  to  the  middle  New  riier  region. 

2.      GLU  INDIAN  TRAILS. 

On  the  eve  of  its  settlement  by  white  men,  the  territory  of  western 
Virginia  was  the  hunting  ground  of  tribes  of  Delaware,  Shawnee  and 
Mingo  Indians  whose  permanent  settlements  or  villages  were  located 
in  Pennsylvania  near  the  confluence  of  the  Monorigaliela  aiul  the  Al- 
legheny. Since  1713  they  had  occupied  the  region  as  tenants  of  the 
Iroquois  of  New  York  who  claimed  the  ownership.  From  the  Valley 
of  Virginia  to  the  Ohio  river  they  used  various  trails  which  later  served 
as  the  earliest  paths  of  the  pioneers. 

One  of  the  most  eastern  trails  was  the  Virginia  Warriors  Path  which 
became  a  traders  and  explorers  route  ascending  the  Shenandoah  valley 
to  the  head  of  Clinch,  thence  passing  through  Cumberland  Gap  via  the 
site  of  "Crab  Orchard"  and  Danville,  Kentucky,  to  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  (Louisville). 

Several  trails  connecting  with  the  region  drained  by  tlie  Mononga- 
hela  were  distinctly  marked.  Westward  from  the  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land routes  of  travel  which  converged  on  the  Potomac  at  Wills  Creek 
was  a  transmontane  trail  which  crossed  upper  Youghiogheny  at  "Little 
Crossings"  (Great  Meadows)  and  the  main  Youghiogheny  at  "Stew- 
art's Crossing'"  (Connellsville)  thence  down  the  "Point"  to  tlie  site 
of  Pittsburg. 

Another  was  the  old  Catawba  war-path  Ijetween  New  York  and  the 
Holston  river  leading  also  through  the  Carolinas  (not  an  Indian  thor- 
oughfare after  white  settlement  were  made  in  Virginia).  This  path 
crossed  the  Cheat  at  the  mouth  of  Grassy  run  near  the  Monongalia- 
Preston  boundar)'  line  and  farther  south  passed  up  the  Tygart's  valley. 
Another,  the  Warrior  bianch  passed  up  Dunkard  creek  and  via  Fish 
creek  to  southern  Ohio  and  Keiitiickv.      Anotlu-r.  thi'  Eastern  trail 
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(Qreat  War  Path)  from  Ohio  via  Fish  creek  and  Indian  croek  and 
White  Day  creek  throngh  Preston  county  (near  the  site  of  ilasontown 
and  Eecdsville  and  crossing  Cheat  at  Diinkard  Bottom)  to  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac — a  route  much  used  by  the  Ohio  Indians  in 
their  attacks  on  the  white  settlements.  A  branch  starting  between  Ma- 
Bontown  and  Beedsville  passed  southward  between  Independence  and 
Xewburg  via  York's  mn  and  south  of  Evansville  to  Ice's  mill  on  Big 
Sandy  creek  where,  it  met  the  Northwest  trail  from  Maryland  via  the 
bridge  at  Deakin's  on  Cheat.  Another  trail  led  from  Maryland  via  Big 
Sandy  near  Bruceton  (Preston  county)  and  via  Cheat  to  the  vicinitj-  of 
Morgantown. 

Another  important  Indian  route  of  travel  was  the  Scioto-Monongalic- 
la  trail  which,  after  crossing  from  Lower  Shawnee  Town  eastward  to 
the  Muskingum  valley  and  from  Big  Rock  {near  Roxbnrj-,  Ohio)  south- 
east via  the  watershed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha  (Belpre, 
Ohio)  and  after  a  junction  with  another  trail  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  and  the  lower  Scioto  valley,  finally  crossed  the  Ohio  and  ran 
nea'r  the  old  "Neal's  Station"  (now  Ewing's  station  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad)  north  of  the  present  Kanawha  station  and  above 
Eaton's  tunnel,  thence  via  Dry  Ridge  to  Doddridge  county,  passing 
though  Martin's  Woods,  north  of  Greenwood  to  Centre  Station,  thence 
east  of  West  Union  tunnel  (Gorham's),  thence  to  the  head  of  Middle 
Island  creek,  up  Tom's  Fork  to  the  watershed  in  Harrison  county,  and 
down  Ten  Mile  creek  into  the  Monongahela  valley.  There  was  also  a 
trail  from  the  Ohio  up  the  Kanawha  and  across  the  mountains  to  Ran- 
dolph county. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  Kanawha  passed  the  Sandusky-Richmond 
trail,  an  important  branch  of  the  Scioto  trail  which  was  the  principal 
"war  path"  and  trade  path  of  the  Shawanee  country  and  the  main 
route  of  the  Sandusky-Virginia  fur  trade  ascending  the  Sandusky  val- 
ley from  Lake  Erie  and  descending  the  Scioto  to  the  mouth  at  Lower 
Shawnee  Town,  thence  passing  southward  as  "Warriors  Path"  through 
Kentucky  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  the  Cherokee  country.  This  branch 
trail  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  over  the  highland  watershed 
between  the  Scioto  and  the  Hockhocking  rivers  by  a  southeast  route  ■ 
from  a  point  on  the  Scioto  above  Chillicothe,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Scioto-Beaver  trail  and  a  trail  to  Fort  Miami  from  which  the  Miami 
trail  continued  southward. 

The  trails  leading  from  the  Ohio  east  were  well  known  to  the  early 
settlers  who  often  posted  scouts  on  them  near  the  Ohio  to  report  the 
approach  of  Indian  war  parties. 
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Indian  trail  aud  buffalo  trace  pointed  the  easiest  way  for  fur  trader 
aod  pioneer  settler  across  mouiitain  barrier  into  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness drained  by  the  Mouongahela.  The  country  gradually  became 
known  by  reporta  of  hunters  and  traders  who  crossed  from  very  early 
times.  Nemacolin's  path,  following  in  part  an  old  buffalo  trail  across 
the  mountains,  furnished  a  pack  horse  route  for  traders  who  had  al- 
ready reached  the  Ohio  before  1750.  The  blazing  of  this  old  Indian 
trail  by  Nemocolin  and  other  Indians  under  direction  of  Cresap,  acting 
for  the  Virginia  gentlemen  who  had  received  100,000  acres  of  land 
drained  by  the  Ohio,  precipitated  a  decisive  war  to  settle  the  mast«r- 
ahip  of  the  western  forests.  This  little  westward  patli,  marked  by  In- 
dian's axe,  became  a  path  for  Saxon  commerce  and  consequently  a  ]>atli 
for  Saxon  conquest  leading  to  the  realization  of  the  earliest  dreams  of 
the  youthful  Virginian  who  while  traveling  over  it  in  1752  was  already 
planning  a  highway  to  bind  the  East  and  the  West.  It  was  later  widen- 
ed into  a  wagon  road  by  Washington  and  Braddock  and  became  an  im- 
portant highway  to  the  lower  Monongahela — although  the  iirst  wagon 
load  of  merchandise  over  it  did  not  reach  the  Uonongabela  until  1789. 

Farther  south,  crossing  a  wilderness  mountain  region  over  which  no 
roads  were  constructed  for  a  century  after  the  early  era  of  settlement 
of  the  region  drained  by  the  upper  Monongahela,  were  four  other  trails' 
of  no  leas  importance  for  settlers  of  the  region  drained  by  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Monongahela.  The  McCullough  traders'  trail  led 
from  Moorefield  via  Patterson's  creek  and  Greenland  gap  across  a  spur 
of  the  Alleghenies  to  the  North  Branch  thence  (o  the  upper  Youhiogh- 
eny  {west  of  Oakland)  thence  (via  Bruceton  mills)  to  the  Cheat  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  A  branch  of  it  led  down  Horse  Shoe  run  to  the 
mouth  of  Lead  Mine  run.  The  other  three  were  more  obscure.  The 
North  Branch  trail,  over  which  came  the  larger  number  of  the  early 
settlers  on  upper  Cheat  and  many  on  the  Buckhannon  river  and  which 
probably  was  the  route  of  the  Indians  who  conducted  raids  in  Hamp- 
shire county  in  1754  to  1759,  continued  from  Fairfax  stone  across 
Backbone  mountain  and  down  Lead  Mine  nm  and  Horse  Shoe  run  to 
Cheat  river — connecting  here  with  an  up-river  branch  to  the  vicinity 
of  Parsons  and  via  the  head  of  Leading  creek  to  the  Seneca  trail  at 
Elkins  and  to  the  settlements  of  the  Tygart  Valley,  at  the  head  of  which 
it  connected  with  trails  to  the  Little  Kanawha,  the  Elk  and  the  Green- 
brier. The  trail  to  Greenbrier  passed  through  Mingo  Flats  and  west 
of  the  present  Marlinton  pike  crossed  the  mountain — dividing  at  the 
top  of  Middle  mountain  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  continued  to 
Old  Field  Fork  and  the  other  to  Clover  Lick.     The  Shawnee  (or  Sen- 
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eea)  trail,  although  the  chief  highway  between  the  South  Branch  and 
Tygarf  S  vaUey,  travelled  westward  yearly  by  pack  horses  laden  with 
salt,  iron  and  other  merchandise  and  later  by  many  droves  of  cattle 
driven  to  the  eastflm  market,  ascended  the  South  Branch  (passing  the 
McCullough  trail  at  Moorefield)  followed  the  North  Fork  and  Seneca 
creek,  crossed  the  Alleghenies  twenty  miles  south  of  the  North  Branch 
trail,  and  the  branches  of  Cheat  above  the  mouth  of  Horse  Camp  creek, 
and  passed  near  Elkins  and  Beverly  to  the  vicinity  of  Huttonsville  in 
Randolph. 

Another  path,  connecting  with  the  old  Shawnee  trail  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  from  the  head  of  North  Fork  and  following  the 
general  course  of  the  later  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turnpike,  passed 
up  the  South  Branch  to  the  mouth  of  North  Fork  {in  Grant  county) 
which  it  followed  to  the  mouth  of  Dry  run  (in  Pendleton  county),  then 
followed  Laurel  creek  to  the  site  of  the  later  crossing  of  the  Staunton 
and  Parkersburg  pike,  then  turned  westward,  crossed  the  Alleghenies 
thirty  miles  south  of  the  Seneca  trail,  followed  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Greenbrier  to  the  main  river,  crossed  Shaver's  mountain  to  the  Shav- 
er's Fork  of  Cheat,  thence  crossing  Cheat  mountain  to  Tygarfs  Valley, 
intersecting  the  Shawnee  trail  near  Huttonsville  and  crossing  to  the 
head  of  the  Little  Kanawha  which  it  followed  to  the  Ohio.  Two  other 
trails  may  be  noticed.  One  led  from  the  headwaters  of  tlie  South  Branch 
via  the  Sinks  of  Gandy,  to  Shaver's  Fork  of  Cheat  river  at  the  mouth  of 
Fishing-Hawk,  and  across  Cheat  mountain  via  the  heads  of  Files  creek 
to  Valley  Bend  (above  Beverly).  Another  led  from  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha up  the  Elk  and  Valley  Fork  and  down  Elk  Water  to  Tygartfa 
Valley — a  meeting  place  of  many  trails  and  probably  a  favorite  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  Indians. 

.\n  old  well-known  Indian  trail,  originally  a  buffalo  trail  and  later 
used  by  settlers  till  ll'Se,  passed  from  the  Kanawha  up  Kelley's  creek, 
thence  down  Bell  creek  and  down  Twenty  Mile  to  its  nioutli  (now 
Belva).  up  Gualey  to  a  point  over  a  mile  north  of  Rich  creek  up  which 
it  meandered  and  thence  passed  over  Gauley  mountain  tlirough  the  site 
of  Ansted  and  across  the  branches  of  Meadow  (-rtfk  to  t!ie  upper  wa- 
ters of  Muddy,  an  affluent  of  the  Greenbrier.  Over  this  serpentine  trail 
the  earliest  settlers  twisted  their  way.  It  was  used  for  the  outward  trip 
of  Lewis'  army  in  1774  and  was  followed  by  the  Indian  invaders  who 
attacked  Donnally's  fort  in  1778.  The  Gaiilcy  river  route  farther 
northeast  also  lead  to  the  heads  of  the  Greenbrier,  The  chief  old  trail 
of  the  Indians  and  early  settlers  from  Lewisburg  to  the  Ohio  ran  along 
the  ridges  at  the  heads  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  cross- 
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ing  Paint  creek  near  its  source.  It  was  a  mere  passage  way  for  foot 
travel  through  the  wilderness — although  over  much  of  it  one  could 
ride  horseback.     It  was  used  considerably  for  early  travel. 

The  western  Indian  trail  around  the  narrows  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
led  from  the  Kanawha  up  Paint  creek,  thence  via  the  site  of  Beckley, 
over  the  northeast  extension  of  Plat  Top  mountain,  and  across  the 
New  river  above  the  mouth  of  th«  Bluestone. 

Among  other  trails  was  one  via  Horse  Pen  creek  to  the  head  of  Clear 
Fork,  down  Tug,  to  the  mouth  of  Four  Pole,  thence  across  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  Sandy  and  the  Guyandotte.  An  early  hunters'  trail  from  the 
Greenbrier-New  river  section  to  Kentucky  passed  up  East  river  via 
Bluefield,  the  Blueatone-Clinch  divide,  and  the  Clinch  and  Powell  riv- 
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U.    Struggle  for  Possession,  and  Evolution  of 
Settlements 

I.      THE  FIRST  ADVANOB. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  the  cosmopolitan  Lieuteuaiit-Governor 
Aleiander  Spotswood  of  Virginia  led  an  expedition  which,  by  penetrat- 
ing the  fifty  miles  intervening  between  the  frontier  and  the  peaks  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  descending  beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
broke  down  the  barrier  which  had  checked  the  westward  expansion  of 
the  English  in  America  and  began  a  conquest  which  made  Virginia  the 
mother  of  an  empire. 

Bom  in  1676,  at  Tangier  in  Morocco,  of  an  illustrious  Scottish  fam- 
ily, and  distinguished  as  a  soldier  who  had  fought  with  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  Spotswood  became  the  first  great  expansionist  and  one  of 
the  first  true  republicans  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Coming  to  Virginia  in  1710,  he  soon  took  an  active  interest  in  plans 
to  break  through  the  mountain  blockade  beyond  whicii  tlie  traditional 
enemies  of  England  and  their  Indian  allies  were  already  actively  en- 
gaged in  trade.  He  was  confident  that  the  colonists  with  proper  en- 
couragement would  soon  extend  their  settlements  to  the  source  of  the 
James. 

Riding  at  the  head  of  a  gay  and  merry  body  of  thirty  cavalier  adven- 
turers, niarshallod  and  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn,  and 
followi'd  l>y  a  long  retinue  of  negro  slave's  and  Indian  guides,  spare 
horses,  and  sumpter-mules  laden  with  provisions  and  casks  of  native 
Virginia  wine,  lie  left  Williamsburg  on  June  20,  1716.  traveled  via 
King  William  and  JliddU'sex  {■(umties  and  via  Mountain  Run  to  the 
Rappahannock,  thence  up  the  Rapidan  to  his  own  estates  at  Germanna, 
(colonized  by  (.Germans  K14)  where  all  their  horses  were  shod,  thence 
to  Peyton's  Ford  and  viii  the  present  site  of  Stannardsvillc  (in  Green 
County)  and  over  the  rugged  road  through  the  Blue  Ridge  by  Swift 
Run  gap  to  the  Shenandoah  about  ten  miles  below  the  site  of  Port  Re- 
public, and  some  writer  has  said  that  he  continued  westward  through 
mountain  defiles  to  a  lofty  peak  of  the  Appalachian  range  (perhaps  in 
Pocahontas  county). 
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According  to  John  Fontaine's  journal  of  the  expedition,  each  day's 
march  waa  enlivened  by  the  chase  and  each  night's  rest,  after  the  meal 
of  grouse  and  pheasants  shot  in  forest  glades,  was  enlivened  by  laugh- 
ter, song  and  story  which  were  stimulated  by  stores  of  various  liquid 
mixtures  from  the  vineyards  of  Virginia  lowlands.  Ixioking  westward 
from  a  peak  of  the  mountains,  Spotswood  was  fascinated  by  thf  sug- 
gestion awakened  by  the  view  of  a  more  distant  mountain  peak,  to  the 
west  and  north,  from  which  Indian  guides  said  one  could  see  the  sparkle 
of  the  fresii-watcr  sea  now  called  Ijake  Erie.  On  the  Shenandoah, 
which  Spotswood  at  first  named  the  Euphrates,  "with  ceremonious  sa- 
lute, and  appeal  to  the  store  of  creature  comforts"  the  adventurers  took 
formal  possession  of  the  "Valley  of  Virginia"  in  the  name  of  the  Han- 
overian monarcli  of  England  and  buried  the  record  in  an  empty  bottle 
near  the  camp  which  they  had  pitched. 

Returning  to  Williamsburg  he  gave  a  glowing  description  of  the 
healtliful  region  visited;  and,  perhaps  in  order  to  commemorate  tlie 
recent  jovial  invasion  of  a  wilderness,  previously  unbroken  by  the  white 
man,  he  established  the  "Transmontane  Order"  of  the  "Knights  of  the 
Golden  Horseshoe"  and  gave  to  each  of  the  members  of  his  expedition 
(and  to  others  who  would  accept  them  with  a  purpose  of  crossing  the 
mountains)  miniature  horseshoes  bearing  the  inscription  "Sic  jurat 
transccndere  montes."  TTowc  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia 
states  that  in  commemoration  of  the  event  the  king  conferred  the  hon- 
or of  knighthood  upon  Spotswood  and  presented  to  him  a  miniature 
golden  horseshoe  on  which  was  inscrilicd  the  above  motto. 

From  his  excursion  and  hunting  picnic  among  the  hills  he  obtained 
vipions  which  expanded  his.  views  as  an  expansioQist  and  induced  him 
lo  propose  ambitious  and  aggressive  imperial  plans  for  control  from 
the  mountains  to  tlie  Tjikcs — plans  which  although  held  in  abeyance 
at  Ihc  time  and  for  many  years  after  his  removal  from  office  in  1782, 
anil  after  his  death  in  I'AO.  were  finally  revived  under  a  later  expan- 
.iioiHst  governor,  also  a  Scotchman  (Dinwlddie) — and  pressed  to  exe- 
cution at  a  fearful  cost. 

Spotswood  gave  the  stimulus  which  soon  attracted  to  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  the  pioneers  who  were  later  gradually  awakened  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  great  movement  which  resulted  in  the  winning  of  the 
West.  The  short  journey  from  Germanna  to  the  Shenandoah  was  the 
first  march  in  the  winning  of  the  territory  now  included  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  leader  of  the  expedition  continued  to  encourage  western 
sfttlcment  by  treaties  protecting  the  frontier  from  Indians  and  by  leg- 
islation for  exemption  of  the  inhabitants  of  newly  formed  counties  from 
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quit  rente.  Some  of  his  followers  led  in  the  westward  movement  along 
the  Potomac  and  in  the  Northern  Neck, 

The  earliest  permanent  settlers  in  the  eastern  panhandle,  however 
entered  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  "Old  Pack-horse  Ford"  (at  Shep- 
herdstown).  By  1737  Morgan  iforgan  settled  on  Mill  creek  (in  Berke- 
ley county)  and  Germans  began  a  settlement  which  later  grew  into  a 
village  called  New  Meehlenberg  (now  Shepherdstown).  In  1730  and 
within  a  few  years  thereafter,  other  daring  pioneers  settled  upon  the 
Opequon,  Back  creek,  Tuscarora  creek,  Cacapon.  and  farther  west  on 
the  South  Branch.  Among  those  who  founded  homes  along  the  Po- 
tomac in  what  is  now  Jefferson  and  Berkelej'  counties  were  the  Shep- 
herds, Robert  Harper  (at  Harper's  Ferry),  William  Stroop,  Thomas 
and  William  Forester,  Van  Swearinger,  James  Porman,  Edward  Lu- 
cas, Jacob  Hite.  Jacob  Lemon,  Richard  and  Edward  Mercer,  Jacob  Van 
Meter,  Robert  Stockton,  Robert  Buckles,  John  and  Samuel  Taylor  and 
John  Wright.  In  1736  an  exploring  party  traced  the  Potomac  to  its 
source.  In  1762  Thomas  Shepherd  secured  an  act  of  the  assembly  es- 
tablishing Mecklenberg. 

In  1732  Joist  Hite  and  fifteen  other  families  cut  their  way  through 
the  wilderness  from  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  crossing  the  Potomac  two 
miles  above  Harpers  Ferry  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of  Winchester  and 
made  settlements  which  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  early  neigh- 
boring settlements  in  the  territory  now  included  in  West  Virginia.  He 
also  became  involved  in  a  famous  land  dispute  of  interest  to  settlers  in 
the  eastern  panhandle — a  dispute  with  Lord  Fairfax  who  had  inherited 
under  a  grant  of  1691  a  large  estate  south  of  tlie  Potomac  including 
the  present  counties  of  Mineral,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Moi^an,  Berkeley 
and  Jefferson  and  one-eighth  of  Tucker  and  three-fourths  of  Grant 
This  lawsuit,  which  Fairfax  began  against  Hite  in  1736  and  which  was 
not  settled  until  all  the  original  parties  were  resting  in  their  graves, 
a  half  centuTj-  later,  arrested  development  of  the  lower  valley  and  stim- 
ulated settlement  farther  west.  Several  German  immigrants,  induced 
by  insecurity  of  titles  in  the  lower  Shenandoah,  crossed  the  Alleghenies 
and  built  cabins  in  the  New,  the  Greenbrier  and  the  Kanawha  valleys. 

Farther  up  the  Shenandoah  at  "Bellefont,"  one  mile  from  the  site 
of  Staunton,  John  Lewis  in  1732  established  a  first  location  in  Augusts 
county  which  at  that  time  comprised  all  the  undefined  territory  of 
Virginia  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  The  issue  of  patents  in 
1736  brought  to  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  from  the  lower  Shenandoah 
and  from  England  a  stream  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  some  of 
whom  pushed  their  way  with  their  descendants  into  the  adjoining 
country  know  as  Bath,  Allegheny  and  Craig  counties,    ., 
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The  desceadantfi  of  these  first  settlers  of  the  Shenandoah  were  among 
the  pioneers  who  later  crossed  the  Alleghenies  and  established  homes  in 
the  TaUejB  of  the  Monongahela,  the  Eanawha  and  the  Ohio. 

From  the  Shenandoah  to  the  South  Branch  the  advance  was  rai>id— 
imobatrncted  by  difficult  mountains.  Adventurers  and  homeseekera 
could  either  ascend  the  Potomac  or  take  the  shorter  route  across  North 
Mountain.  As  early  as  1725,  John  Van  Meter,  an  Indian  trader  from 
the  Hudson  river,  traversed  the  upper  Potomac  and  South  Branch 
valleys.  In  1735  the  first  settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  South  Branch 
was  made  in  what  is  now  Hampshire  county  by  four  families  named 
Cobun,  Howard,  Walker  and  Rnttedge.  A  year  afterwards  Isaac  Van 
Meter,  Peter  Casey,  the  Pancakes,  Foremans  and  others  reared  homes 
further  up  the  South  Branch — some  of  them  located  within  what  is  now 
Hardy  county."  By  1748  there  were  about  200  people  along  the  entire 
course  of  the  stream. 

The  expansion  of  settlements  was  influenced  by  conditions  rosultiiig 
from  the  great  land  grants  owned  by  Lord  Fairfax.  In  1736  hearing 
glowing  accounts  of  the  South  Branch  (from  John  Howard  who  had 
gone  via  South  Branch,  crossed  the  Alleghenies  and  gone  down  the 
Ohio)  Fairfax  ordered  a  survey  of  his  boundary  and  soon  began  to 
issue  99-year  leases  to  tenants  at  the  rate  of  $3.33  for  each  hundred 
acr«B,  and  to  sell  land  outright  on  a  basis  of  au  annual  quit  rent  of  .'13 
cents.  In  1747-48,  after  the  erection  of  the  Fairfax  stone  at  the  head 
jf  the  Potomac  in  1746,  much  of  the  land  within  the  Fairfax  grant  in 
the  South  Branch  countr;'  was  surveyed  by  Washington  and  laid  olf  in 
quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  Jfearly  300  tracts  were  surveyed  in  the 
two  years,  t 

At  the  same  time,  many  frontiersmen — not  approving  the  English 
practice  but  wanting  full  title  in  fee — pushed  higher  up  the  Shenan- 
doah and  South  Branch  valleys.  New  settlements  crept  up  tin  Soutli 
Branch  into  regions  now  included  in  Pendleton  ct>untv  who-c  trijde 
valleys  had  already  l)ccn  visited  by  hunters  and  |ir()sppctors — (.lu   of 

•AU  tbew  BPtCltmpnla  wcrp  at  thnt  time  En  Orancp  count;  (tormrd  rram 
Spottajlvanin  lo  17^14  which  citended  to  thi>  "utmost  limits  of  Virginia  Includ 
Ing  In  Its  bonndarlPH  all  of  what  Is  now  Wpst  Vlr^lr.ln,  Kpntuck.r.  Ohio    IndlniiB  nnd 

nibioii. 

+  At  the  dose  of  the  Revolution  Ihe  Fnlrfax  Innd"  were  oonflfi-ntert  hv  VlrjcInlR 
and  (hrowii  open  to  si'Illenieut  under  Ilie  rcculiitlons  for  (Ubi'i'  atnli.  lauds  nsd  In 
e  thej-  became  the  property  of  many  farmers, 

■In 

, In   ITS!)   David   Hunter  received  a 

patent  (or  landa  which  had  formaUy  beloneed  to  Palrfai.  bnt  h<>Inc  refused  pnwimi 
cloo  he  brought  nult  In  the  court  of  Shpnanii<iHh  counij'.  ivliiili  diLiclLd  against 
him  In  a  decialon  which  was  later  reversed  hv  the  Supreme  rotirt  of  the  state 
Later.  David  Martin,  (o  whom  f'^lrfim  had  .Imiuealhei]  Ihe  riitlit  to  tile  disputed 
property,   appealed   to  Ihe   United   Statea   Supreme  Tourt  which    in    Ifltft   sustained 

''--   •  — '   -'   *"- -■— ■■     '— ■"   fear   that   the   conflscatlon   of 

permanent  settlement  ot  tiMir 
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whom  had  built  a  cabin  about  1 745  a  half  mile  below  the  site  of  Brandy, 
wine.  In  1746-47  Robert  Green  of  Culpepper  entered  several  tracts 
giving  him  a  monopoly  of  nearly  30  square  miles  of  the  best  soil.  In 
1747  he  gave  deeds  of  purchase  to  six  families  who  were  probably  the 
first  bona-fide  settlers  of  Pendleton,  In  1753  there  was  a  sudden  wave 
of  new  immigration  and  four  years  later  the  territory  now  included  in 
Pendleton  had  a  population  of  200 — equally  divided  between  the  South 
Branch  and  the  South  Fork,  and  most  numerous  toward  tlie  Upper 
Tract  and  Dyer  settlement.  The  earlier  settlers  in  the  region  now  oc- 
cupied by  Hampshire  and  Hardy  counties  included  Dutch  and  Germans 
and  Irish  and  Scotch  and  English.  The  territory  included  in  Pendle- 
ton was  largely  settled  by  Germans  from  the  Shenandoah. 

Considering  the  needs  of  tlie  South  Branch  region,  the  Assembly  in 
1754  made  provision  for  the  formation  of  the  new  count}-  of  Hampshire 
from  the  territory  of  Frederick  and  Augusta  witli  boundaries  extending 
westward  to  the  "utmost  parts  of  Virginia."  The  county  was  organ- 
ized in  1757.  The  presiding  justice  of  the  first  county  court  was 
Thomas  Bryan  Martin,  a  nephew  of  Lyord  Fairfax.  Bomney  was  es- 
tablished by  law  in  1762  (by  FairfaK). 

In  the  meantime,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  expansion  of  western 
settlers,  commissioners  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in 
1744  negotiated  with  the  Six  Nations  (at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania) 
a  treaty  by  which  for  400  pounds  they  ceded  to  the  Euglish  all  the  re- 
gion between  the  Alleghenies  and  t!ie  Ohio.  Settlements  were  delayed, 
however,  first  by  the  barrier  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  later  by  the  unin- 
\iting  character  of  narrow  defiles  and  dense  wilderness,  and  of  the  un- 
cleared valleys  beyond,  which  furnished  ample  coi'er  for  treacherous 
Indians  opposed  to  the  adventurous  pioneers  seeking  to  penetrate  the 
wild  hunting  grounds. 

The  first  direct  stimulus  to  sftllcmcnt  farther  west  came  from  the 
earlier  settlements  establishi'd  about  1732  on  grants  including  the  site 
of  Winchester  and  the  site  of  Staunton.  Following  the  expansion  of 
settlements  up  the  Hhcnanduah  and  thi'  -lames,  the  most  advonturou.-: 
settlers,  following  the  hunters,  begun  tii  push  their  way  across  the  di- 
vide to  the  Xcw  ri\i;r  and  then  farther  west  to  lands  now  included  in 
AVest  Virginia.  A  century  before  the  establishment  of  permanent  set- 
tlements, the  New  river  region  of  West  Virginia  westward  to  Kanawha 
Falls  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Virginians  under  Captain  Thomas  Bates 
with  a  ocmimission  from  the  General  Assembly  "for  the  finding  out  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  ye  Snufli  Sc;i."  The  earliest  settlements  in  the 
Xew  river  regimi  of  Wvst  Virginiii  bad  tln'ir  liasis  in  the  earlier  settle- 
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ment  of  1^48  by  the  lugles,  Drapers  and  otherw  at  Ura|>er's  Meadows 
(later  known  as  Smithfield,  near  Blacksburg,  Virgiiiia)  and  were  pos- 
sibly also  influenced  by  the  settlement  of  17-i9  by  ;V<lam  Harman  near 
the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek  (Eggleston's  Spring,  Giles  county)  and 
the  neighboring  settlement  made  by  Philip  Lybroolv  in  1750.  They 
received  their  direct  incentive  from  the  report  of  Christopher  Gist,  who 
(in  returning  from  his  Ohio  exploring  expedition  of  1750)  passed 
down  the  Bluestone  valley  and  crossed  the  New  river  a  short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  Indian  creek  at  Crump's  Bottom  (in  Summers 
county).  In  1753  Andrew  Culbertson,  induced  by  fear  of  tlie  Indians 
to  leave  his  home  near  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  journoyed  via  the 
settlements  in  Montgomery  and  Giles  eoun^  to  Crump's  Bottom.  A 
year  later  Tb<tfiias  Farley  obtained  the  Culbertson  tract  and  erected  a 
fort  at  Warford  fartiier  west.  Around  the  scattered  si?ttlemeufs  sev- 
eral others  were  begun  in  the  same  year.  Pioneers  from  Pennsylvania 
came  both  by  the  James  and  by  the  South  Branch  an<!  Greenbrier  riv- 
ers. 

The  discovery  of  the  Greenbrier  in  1749,  by  a  lunatic  citizen  of  Fred-  ^ 
crick  county,  excited  the  enterprise  of  two  men  from  New  England  (Ja- 
cob Marlin  and  Stephen  Sewell  )who  took  up  residence  upon  the  Green- 
brier and  were  found  there  in  1751  by  General  Andrew  Lewis,  agent  of 
the  Greenbrier  T>an(l  Compnny.  This  company  olitaiiiod  a  grant  of 
100,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  abont  50,000  acres  was  surveyed  by 
1755 — when  operations  stopped  until  about  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  (after  which  they  were  renewed  in  spite  of  the  King's 
proclamation). 

The  earliest  incentive  to  actual  occupation  in  the  Alonongahela  and 
Ohio  region  was  furnished  in  1748  by  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  com- 
pany which  received  from  George  It  a  grant  of  500.000  acres  along 
the  Ohio  between  the  llonongahela  and  the  Kanawha  and  which 
planned  settlements  by  whicli  to  divert  the  Indian  trade  from  Pfnnsyl- 
vania.  Plans  for  settlement  liy  Gorninns  from  I'^nnsytvania  wore  pre- 
vented by  Virginia's  law  against  dissenters.*  Four  years  later,  trans- 
montane  settlement*  were  encouraged  by  the  house  of  burgesses  throujrh 
an  offer  of  tax  exemption  for  ten  years. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers,  west  of  the  mountains  ronsiilnri'il  the  soils 

•In  I7ni  thi-  Ohin  I'ompnnv  Oi'slrlug  to  olila[n  nn  adrtltloriBl  ernnl  for  ilip  rni:lcin 
betwppn  thn  firont  Kiinnwhii  iincl  tl'i-  Mnncinsnhpin  B"nt  Chrl-Jloplinr  (Ji';f  tn  mnke 
explorations   alont   the   Ohln.      .VftiT   (SM    mailn    hia   report   In    lTil2.    thp    company 

meDt  In  the  region  between  lhr>  AIIPchpnlrFi  nnd  (hp  Ohio.     .Aftpp  .vpors  of  wnltlne 
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of  the  region  non-supporting  and  iuU'iidwJ  to  remain  only  until  the 
game  should  be  exhausted. 

Daring  frontieremen  began  to  seek  trans- Allegheny  homes  farther 
north.  The  earliest  attempts  at  settlement  along  the  waters  of  the 
Moneugahela  were  made  by  David  Tygart  and  Robert  Foyle  on  Tygarf  s 
Valley  river  (in  Randolph)  in  1753,  by  Thomas  Eckarly  and  his  broth- 
ers on  Cheat  at  Dunkard's  Bottom  (in  Preston)  in  17B4,  and  by  Thom- 
as Decker  and  others  near  the  mouth  of  Deckers  creek  (in  Monongalia) 
in  1758.  Permanent  settlements  were  not  made  until  after  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  tmtil  the  treaty  negotiated  with 
Pontiac  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  by  General  Bouquet  reiiilcre<l 
peace  on  the  border  more  certain. 

The  center  of  the  region  which  in  1754  (at  the  formation  of  Hamp- 
shire county)  contained  the  pioneer  settlers  of  West  Virginia  may  be 
indicated  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  Blue  Ridge  through 
Harpers  Perry,  Charleston,  Martinsbui^g,  Berkeley  Springs,  Romney, 
Moorefield,  Petersburg,  Upper  Tract  and  Franklin,  Marlinton,  and 
thence  down  the  Greenbrier  and  through  Monroe  county  to  Peters 
Mountain.  The  total  population  has  been  estimated  at  10,000  whites 
and  400  blacks. 

3.       FIRST  DECADE  OF  TRANS -ALLEGHENY  ADVANCE. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  wcBtem  settle- 
ments were  pushed  back  to  Winchester  and  Cumberland,  and  the  In- 
dians held  sway  west  of  the  AUeghenies. 

Following  Braddock's  defeat  the  Indians  were  a  great  menace  to 
the  settlers  along  the  entire  frontier  line.  On  the  day  before  the  de- 
feat, the  Shawnees  completely  destroyed  the  Ingles-Draper  settlement 
and  escaped  with  their  prisoners,  crossing  the  New  above  the  mouth 
of  BluestOne  and  from  thence  passing  over  the  northeast  extension 
of  Flat  Top  and  via  the  site  of  Beckley  over  the  trail  to  the  head  of 
Paint  creek  and  thence  down  the  Kanawha.  After  the  return  of  Mrs. 
Ingles  measures  were  adopted  by  Governor  Dinwiddle  to  defend  the 
frontier.  In  1756  an  expedition  under  Captain  Andrew  Lewis  passed 
down  New  river  and  through  Drapers  Meadows  to  the  Sandy  but  as  a 
result  of  the  cold  wint^T  it  was  broken  up  near  the  junction  of  Tug  fork. 
Its  failure  encouraged  other  Indian  assaults  and  forays  which  contin- 
ued until  1763. 

Farther  north  fort;  for  defensive  and  offensive  operations  were 
speedily  erected  alonjf  the  frontier.  Fort  Ashby  stood  on  the  east  bank 
of  Petterson'ii  (;reck,  in  what  is  now  Fnmklin  district.  Mineral  county; 
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Fort  Waggener  was  on  thp  Soiitli  Branch  of  tlio  rdtnmac,  throe  mill's 
above  the  sit#  of  Moorefieid,  in  Hardy  count;-;  Fort  Capon  was  at 
the  forks  of  Capon,  now  in  Bloomery  district  in  Hampshire  eonnty; 
Fort  Cox  stoo<l  on  the  lower  point  of  land  at  the  miifluenw  of  the 
Little  Cacapon  and  Potomac  rivers;  Fort  Edwards  was  near  ttw  site 
of  Capon  Bridge,  now  in  Bloomery  district  in  Hampshire  connt>' ;  Fort 
Evans  was  two  miles  south  of  where  Martinsburg  now  stands:  Fort 
Ohio  stood  where  the  village  of  Ridgeley,  Mineral  county,  is  situated ; 
Fort  Pearaall  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Romney ;  Fort  Pe- 
terson was  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  in  Milroy  district  in 
Grant  county ;  Fort  Pleasant  was  erected  on  the  Indian  Old  Fields, 
now  in  Hardy  connly:  Fort  Riddle  was  in  Lost  River  district.  Hardy 
county ;  Fort  Sellers  was  at  the  month  of  Patterson's  creek,  Mineral 
county :  Fort  Upper  Tract  was  in  what  is  now  Mill  Run  District,  Pen- 
dleton county ;  and  Fort  Seybert  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  south  fork  of 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  in  the  same  county. 

The  French  with  their  savage  allies  bore  down  with  resistless  fury 
upon  the  West  Virginia  border,  and  around  these  primitive  forts  were 
enacted  many  tragedies  and  dramas  of  the  wilderness.  The  Tygart 
and  Poyie  settlements  on  Tygart's  \'allpy  river  together  with  those  of 
the  Eckarly's  on  the  Cheat  river,  and  of  the  Deckers  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  were  destroyed,  and  many  persons  were  killed  on  the  Green- 
brier river.  Fierce  battles  were  waged  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Edwards, 
Fort  Riddle  and  Fort  Pleasant:  bloody  massacres  occurred  at  Fort 
T''pprr  Tract  and  Fort  Seybert.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  Indian  dep- 
redations resulting  from  Pontiac's  conspiracy  completely  destroyed  the 
Sfiiddy  creek  settlement  in  the  CJrecubrier  valley. 

TIk'  fate  of  the  ^louougaliela  and  all  the  traiis-All<;glieuy  region  hung 
ill  the  balance  imtil  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesiie  opened  the  way  for  the 
new  (.^Ionization  movement^a  movement  also  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  Braddock  and  Forbes  roads  which  had  Ir'mi  opened  to  determiiii' 
the  destiny  of  the  West. 

lu  the  decade  between  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  the  opening 
of  the  Rev.olntion,  settlements  could  be  made  only  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  English  government.  Although  Governor  Dinwiddie  in 
1754  in  order  to  encourage  volunteers  to  enter  military  service  had  set 
apart  100,000  acres  along  the  Ohio  to  be  granted  to  soldiers,  George 
III,  desiring  that  tbe  trans-Allegheny  region  should  remain  a  hunting 
ground  for  the  Indians,  or  at  least  expecting  to  control  the  later  settle- 
ment and  government  of  the  territory,  x>n  October  7. 1"63  issued  a  proc- 
lamation forbidding  the  colonists  to  grant  warrants,  surveys  or  patents 
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in  the  territorj-  until  it  c-ould  be  opened  by  treaties  with  the  .Indians — 
thus  theoretically  extinguishing  their  titles  to  lands  beyond  the  proc- 
lamation line.  Two  years  later  he  directed  the  governors  of  Virginia " 
and  Pennsylvania  to  remove  by  force  all  settlers  in  that  region — an  or- 
der which  was  never  executed  in  Virginia. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome,  New  York) 
in  1768  the  Six  United  Nations  ceded  to  the  King  of  England  prac- 
tically all  of  West  Virginia,  except  what  is  known  as  t)ie  "Indian  Ces- 
sion" a  large  territory  north  of  the  Little  Kanawha  (about  4,950  square 
miles)  which  they  reserved  and  granted  to  Captain  William  Trent  and 
other  Indian  traders  in  consideration  of  merchandise  taken 
from  them  by  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  in  1763.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  repudiated  the  title  of  the  traders  who  there- 
fore never  came  into  possession  of  any  part  of  the  cession.  A  plan  to 
found  a  new  province  in  the  Ohio  valley,  first  urged  by  Dinwiddie  as 
early  as  1756,  assumed  definite  shape  in  1771  when  Thomas  Walpole, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  others  submitted  to  the  King  a  petition  for  a 
grant  of  land  including  the  larger  part  (fortj'  counties)  of  the  terri- 
tory now  included  in  West  Virginia  and  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky 
which  they  proposed  to  form  into  a  colony  under  the  name  of  Vandalia, 
the  capital  of  which  they  proposed  to  locate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha  (now  Point  Pleasant).  The  King  favored  this  project  to 
organize  the  sparsely  settled  Vii^inia  hinterland  into  a  fourteenth  col- 
ony with  a  government  more  dependent  upon  the  crown  than  those 
of  the  older  thirteen,  but  in  1775  the  execution  of  the  draft  of  the  royal 
grant  was  postponed  to  await  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  finally 
closed  only  with  the  complete  loss  of  English  jurisdiction  between  tlic 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  people  were  determined  to  occupy  the  land  without  purchase  of 
Indian  titles,  and  during  the  peace  on  the  frontier  from  1764  to  1774 
proceeded  first  to  secure  tomahawk  rights  and  soon  thereafter  to  es- 
tablish settlement  rights — pushing  the  frontier  to  the  Ohio  and  iiito 
Kentucky.  A  tomahawk  right,  respected  by  the  frontiersmen,  was  often 
merged  into  a  settlement  right.  Although  Virginia  took  no  step  until 
1779  to  sell  lands  in  West  Virginia,  and  no  titles  can  bo  traced  beyond 
that  year,  she  respected  the  claims  of  tlie  earlier  settlers  and  in  fact 
taxed  these  settlers  on  their  lands  before  patents  were  issued.  Pioneers, 
in  order  to  hold  their  400  acres  on  a  settlement  right,  erected  any  kind 
of  a  pole  cabin  or  log  cabin  near  a  good  spring  of  water.  They  could 
preempt  100  acres  additional  if  found  free  of  prior  claims.  Surveys, 
both  earlier  and  later,  were  inaccurate  and  unsystematic  and  laid  foun- 
dation for  many  future  law  suits  some  of  which  arc  still  on  the  court 
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dockets.  In  early  years,  siwciilators  patented  large  tracts — 10,000  to 
5(KI,UO0  acres — often  overlapping  scores  of  farms,  but  they  could  not 
liold  land  already  occupied,  and  in  many  cases  the  large  tracts  were  sold 
for  taxes  or  otherwise  transferred  to  the  people  in  smaller  tracts.  These 
permanent  settlements,  tentatively  beginning  as  early  as  1764,  became 
especially  augmented  both  in  exteiit  and  number  from  1772  to  1774, 
numbering  a  total  population  of  about  30,000  by  1775.  Tliey  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  conditions  which  precipitated  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant  in  17 14,  and  by  the  renewed  danger  of  Indian  attacks 
beginning  about  1777  and  continuing  in  some  sections  until  the  treaty 
of  1795  following  Wayne's  victory  against  the  Indians  in  northwestern 
Ohio.  Was  it  any  wonder  tliat  the  Indian.*  fought  to  retain  a  country 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  used  for  a  summer  retreat  for  nmny 
generations — a  land  famous  for  game  and  fish  and  with  abundaucf  of 
fruits  and  nuts  which  could  be  obtained  without  toil  ? 

Especially  after  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  the  enterprising  yeoman- 
ry actively  pushed  forward  over  the  mountains  to  the  Greenbrier  and  ^ 
Xew  rivers,  to  the  Monongahela,  and  down  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Grave's 
jreek.  Preparation  for  settlement  further  down  the  Ohio  was  begun  by 
the  survey  of  lands  of  George  Washington  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ka- 
nawhas  The  first  settlements  made  in  the  District  of  West  Augusta 
before  1774  were  grouped  in  a  circular  belt  around  a  large  wilderness 
■>f  heavy  forest  land  which  remained  largely  unsettled  for  two  decades 
later.  The  chief  points  of  the  circle  were  the  Middle  New  and  Green- 
brier rivers,  thence  westward  down  the  New  and  Big  Kanawha  to  the 
Ohio,  the  Monongahela  with  its  upper  branches  (Cheat,  Tygarfs 
Valley,  Buckhannon  and  West  Fork)  and  the  region  around  "Wheeling 
and  Grave  creek  on  the  Ohio. 

In  1760  James  Moss  reared  his  cabin  at  Sweet  Springs,  now  in  Mon- 
roe county.  In  1769  the  Woods  family  settled  and  built  a  fort  on  Rich  ' 
creek  about  four  miles  east  of  the  site  of  Peterstown  which  fourteen 
years  lat«r  became  the  home  of  Christian  Peters,  an  American  soldier 
who  served  in  Lafayette's  corps  at  Yorktown.  To  the  same  region  in 
1770  came  the  Manns,  Cooks,  Millers,  Alesanderf,  Nickells,  Campbells, 
Dunsmores,  Hokes,  Lakes,  Galloways,  Sweeneye,  Haynos,  Erskines, 
Grahams,  and  Hutehinsons — largely  from  the  Virginia  valley.  Adam 
and  Jacob  Mann  (of  English  origin  from  Kent)  and  others  built  a 
fort  on  Indian  creek  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  present  town  of  Union ; 
the  Cooks  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  built  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  Keenys  later  built  a  fort  on  Keenys  Knob  farther  down  the  river. 

By  1769  settlers  began  to  push  up  the  Greenbrier  and  to  form  the 
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more  western  nuclei  of  settlenieiit«  which  later  contriljuted  to  the  ad- 
vance down  the  Kanawha,  to  the  Ohio  and  over  the  divide  to  the  Mo- 
nongahela.  A  settl^ent  was  made  at  a  fort  on  Wolf  creek  (Moriroo 
county)  and  another  farther  north  (in  Greenbrier  county)  at  Fort 
Spring.     In  1769  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Greenbrier  countj- 

^■was  made  at  Frankford  by  Colonel  John  Stuart,  Eobert  5IcClenachau, 
Thomas  Ronick  and  William  Hamilton  followed  by  others  from  Au- 
gusta county.  In  the  same  year,  Thomas  Williams  settled  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  site  of  Williamsburg,  and  near  him  William  McCoy 
and  William  Hughart  established  homes.     In  1770  on  the  site  of  Ijewis- 

■^burg  was  built  the  old  Savanna  fort  which  became  Fort  TTnion.  T^ter 
settlements  were  made  in  1771  at  the  foot  of  Hughart's  mountain  by 
John  Patton  and  on  Culbertson's  creek  by  William  Blake,  in  1773  ou 
Muddy  creek  by  William  McKinney,  and  in  1773  on  Big  Clear  crwk  by 
William  McClung  (who  patented  a  large  tract  on  Meadow  river)  and 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Donnally  by  Andrew  Donally.  In  1774  a  settle- 
ment was  made  on  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  lands.  Farther  up  tin- 
stream  by  1773  a  settlement  was  established  at  Little  Levels  (now  in 
Pocahontas)  by  John  McNeil  and  others  from  the  lower  A'alley  of 
Virginia. 

At  the  same  time  settlers  began  to  venture  down  the  Kanawha.  In 
1770  the  land  around  the  site  of  Jlontgomery  was  originally  taken  up 
by  Levi  Morris  who  later  canie  by  mule  from  .\lexandria.  Virginia  and 
built  the  first  house  there.  In  1773  the  "big  bottom"  survey  on  which 
Charleston  now  stands,  was  located  by  Colonel  Tliomas  Bullitt.  In 
the  same  year  Walter  Kelly  from  Korth  Carolina  invaded  the  trackless 
forest  which  lay  between  Camp  Union  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha 
and  made  the  first  family  settlement  in  the  Kanawha  valley  (at  the 
mouth  of  Kelly's  creek).  In  1774,  on  the  site  of  Old  Brownstown 
(now  Marmet)  on  the  Kanawha,  Leonard  Jforris  made  a  permanent 
settlement.  Kelly's  place  became  the  point  of  embarkation  for  later 
home-seekers  and  travelers  from  the  East  and  waw  often  called  the 
"Boat  Yards."' 

Even  earlier  the  pioneer  settlers  were  penetrating  into  the  wilds 
drained  by  the  Monongahela.  By  1773  nearly  nil  the  land  in  Tygart'a 
valley  was  located — although  few  patents  were  obtained  for  it  until  ten 
or  fifteen  years  later.  Two  forts  were  built  (at  Beverly  and  near  Hut- 
tonsville)  in  1774.  In  1764  at  the  nioiitb  of  Turkey  creek  on  Buck- 
hannon  river  a  forest  camp  was  established  by  the  Pringles  and  others 
who  had  deserted  from  garrison  duty  at  Fort  Pitt  and  after  roaming 
through  Maryland  Mt'iit  ivest  down  llorsesboe  to  Client  theuii'  over  the 
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di\ide  to  Tygart's  valley.  To  this  camp  came  prospective  settlers 
who  by  1769  brought  their  families  to  the  Buekhannon  valley  and  made 
several  settlements  which  were  followed  by  others  at  Booth's  creek  in 
17T0  and  at  Simpson's  creek  and  Hacker's  creek  in  1772.  In  1764 
John  Simpson,  a  trapper  from  the  South  Branch  established  his  cabin 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Elk  creek  on  the  site  of  Clarksburg,  around  which 
settlers  began  to  locate  lands  in  1773.  In  1774  the  sons  of  Captain 
James  Parsons  who  had  lived  at  Moorefield  in  the  South  Branch  lo- 
cated at  the  Horseshoe  bend  on  Cheat  (now  in  Tucker  countvK 

By  17C6  pioneer  settlers  reached  the  niiddlf  ilonongahela  region 
now  included  in  >Ionongalia  county.  In  1767  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement at  ilorgantowii  was  made  by  Zachwell  Morgan  and  others  and 
from  this  point  David  Morgan  emigrated  up  the  river  to  lands  now  in- 
■Inded  in  the  bounds  of  Marion  county,  in  which  several  settlements 
were  made  by  1773.  About  the  same  time  settlement"  were  made  at 
various  points  in  the  territory  now  included  in  Preston  county ;  in 
1769  on  the  waters  of  Big  Sandy  near  the  sites  of  Clifton  Mills  and 
Bniceton.  in  1770  on  the  Sandy  creek  Glades  and  east  of  Cheat  (the 
Walls  settlement)  and  in  1770-73  at  Dunkard  Bottom  by  hunters  from 
the  South  Branch  who  led  the  way  for  permanent  \^irginia  settlers. 

The  earliest  known  settlement  of  Wheeling  was  made  in  1769  i>y 
Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane  and  two  brothers,  who  leaving  the  South  Branch 
near  the  present  site  of  >[oorefield,  followed  the  trail  frequented  by 
Indians  and  traders  from  Cumberland  fo  Redstone  fort,  the  proseiit  site 
of  Brownsville.  Pennsylvania,  and  there,  learning  of  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  countr\'  bordering  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  crosseil  the  interven- 
ing countri'  to  the  head-waters  of  the  stream  now  known  as  Wheeling 
«reek,  and  travelled  along  its  banks  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 
Here  they  marked  out  a  claim  on  the  Island  in  three  divisions,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  present  site  of  Wheeling,  and  built  a  rude  cabin. 
In  the  following  spring  Colonel  Zane  brought  his  family  from  the 
Soutli  Branch  via  Bedstone  fort  from  which  they  floated  down  the 
^lunongahcla  and  the  Ohio  in  canoes  and  pirogues.  With  him  came 
Isaac  Williams  and  domestic  s?rvants  and  laborers  who  had  charge  of 
the  live  stock.  In  1770  other  families  from  the  South  Branch  joined 
the  settlement,  including  Colonel  David  Sheppherd.  John  Wetzel  and 
the  McCullochs.  Constantly  recurring  warfare  with  the  Indians  checked 
the  growtli  of  the  settlement,  which  in  1782  consisted  of  n  fort  and  a 
few  log  cabins  surrounding  it.  Its  early  history  was  made  up  of  almost 
continuous  struggles  against  the  efforts  of  the  savages  to  destroy  it. 

These  settlements  augmented  by  new  arrivals  in  1774,  constitxited  au 
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advance  guard  through  which  the  Indians  must  penetrate  to  rcacli  the 
interior  in  which  new  accessions  were  arriving  from  Marj'land.  Pcini- 
sylvania,  and  Virginia.  By  their  position  tliey  also  became  a  rendez- 
vous for  pioneer  speculators  who  were  engaged  in  entering  lands  on 
the  borders  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  In  1774  protection  against  Ims- 
tile  Indians  was  provided  by  the  construction  of  Fort  Finoastle  which 
at  the  formatiOD  of  Ohio  county  in  1776  was  changed  to  Fort  TTenry 
in  honor  of  tlie  new  governor  of  Virginia. 

South  of  Wheeling,  a  settlement  begun  at  Grave  creek  iii  1770,  re- 
ceived new  accessions  in  1772.  Northward,  in  the  territory  included 
in  Brooke  county  a  few  settlers  arrived  in  1772,  followed  by  others  in 
1774. 

While  the  Mouongahela  and  Ohio  settlements  rapidly  increased,  the 
boundary-  between  \'irginia  and  Pennsylvania  was  still  unsettled.  Be- 
yond the  western  line  of  Maryland,  where  Virginia's  and  Pennsylva- 
nia's possessions  came  in  contact,  a  bitter  dispute  arose,  almost  leading 
to  open  hostilities  between  the  people  of  the  two  states.  Virginia  want- 
ed Pittsburg,  and  boldly  and  stubbornly  set  up  a  claim  to  tlie  ter- 
ritory at  least  as  far  north  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  This 
would  have  given  \'irginia  part  of  Fayette  and  Greene  counties  inPenn- 
sylvania.  The  line  of  39°  originally  claimed  by  Penn  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  his  grant  would  have  given  him  a  large  part  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  region  which  is  now  included  in  West  Virginia.  In  Septem- 
ber 17(i7  the  surveyors  of  the  Ma.«on  and  Dixon  line,  who  had  been 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  the  Six  Nations  until  they  reached  Pe- 
torr;l>in-g,  Pennsylvania,  continued  westward  from  that  point  alone  be- 
yond the  western  limit  of  Maryland  marking  the  northern  boundary 
of  what  is  now  Preston  and  Monongalia  counties.  They  were  threat- 
ened and  finally  stopped  near  Mt.  Morris  on  Dunkard  creek,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Warrior  branch  of  the  Great  Catawba  war  path,  by  the 
Delawares  and  Shawnees  who  claimed  to  be  tenants  of  the  country. 
The  survey  was  not  finally  completed  until  seventeen  years  later.  In 
1773  Governor  Dunmore  of  Virginia  sent  Dr.  John  Connolly  to  Fort 
Pitt  to  resist  occupation  by  Pennsylvania  which  bad  ju?t  established 
courts  at  Hanna's  Town  {Near  Grcensburg)  with  determination  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  lower  ilonongahela  valley,  lie  soon  ui;- 
cupied  Fort  Pitt,  changed  the  name  to  Fort  Dunmore,  and  established 
a  rival  court  and  rival  magistrates  precipitating  the  bitter  stniggle 
which  was  stopped  only  by  the  Eevolution. 

Ijord  Dunmore's  war  was  the  inevitable  culmination  of  a  long  series 
of  mutual  grievances  and  outrages  between  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio 
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valley  and  the  Scotch-Irish  and  Qerman  frontiersmen  of  western  Vir- 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania  who,  after  the  dose  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  and  the  smothering  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy,  and  in  spit*  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  English  government,  had  relentlessly  pushed  westward  with 
migratory  instinct,  converting  aboriginal  hunting  grounds  first  into 
their  own  game  forests  and  then  into  virgin  farms.  Although  the  na- 
tive title  to  lands  eastward  from  the  Ohio  to  the  mountains  was  quieted 
in  1168  by  the  treaty'  of  Port  Stanwix,  and  reinforced  in  1770  by  the 
treaty  of  Lochaber  with  the  southern  Indians  whose  boundary  was  then 
fixed  at  the  Kentucky  river,  many  of  the  Indians  denied  the  validity 
of  the  cessions. 

'^'ear  by  year  the  exasperation  of  the  borderers,  planted  firmly  among 
the  Alleghenies,  grew  greater,  and  the  tale  of  wrongs  they  had  to 
avenge,  grew  longer.  The  savages  grew  continually  more  hostile,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1773  their  attacks  became  so  frequent  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  general  outbreak  was  at  hand.  The  Shawnees,  located  on 
the  Scioto  were  the  leaders  in  all  these  outrages;  hut  the  buUaw  bands, 
such  as  the  Mingoes  and  the  Cherokeee,  were  as  bad,  and  were  joined  by 
parties  of  Wyandotfes  and  Delawaree,  as  well  as  various  Miami  and 
Wabash  tribes. 

The  spring  of  1774  opened  with  everything  ripe  for  an  explosion. 
Borderers  were  anxious  for  a  war.  Border  warfare  was  precipitated 
by  Captain  Cresap's  attack  on  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Captina  creek 
and  a  general  fight  of  Indians  and  whites  at  a  rum  dispensary  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek — resulting  in  the  death  of  almost  all  mem- 
bers of  Chief  Logan's  family.  Lord  Dunmore,  altliough  he  acted  with 
discretion,  was  ambitious  for  glory  and  probably  thought  that  a  war 
against  the  Indians  would  prove  a  political  measure  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  growing  difficulties  between  the  mother  country  and  the 


Early  in  the  spring  when  the  hostile  Shawnees  began  their  outrages. 
Lord  Dunmore's  lieutenant  (Connolly)  issued  an  open  letter  command- 
ing the  backwoodsmen  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel  an  attack 
by  the  Indians.  All  the  borderers  instantly  prepared  for  war,  and 
later  when  the  Indiana  rose  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Logan's  family  in 
"Cresap's  war,"  Limmoro  himself  prepared  for  the  attack.  .'Apprized 
by  messengers  from  TroHap  and  Connally  that  the  frontier  settlers 
were  alarmed  at  the  situation,  he  promptly  sent  a  defensive  and  puni- 
tive force  of  upper  Potomac  settlers  under  Major  Angus  McDonald 
who  hastened  to  Wheeling,  erected  Fort  Fincastle,  and  after  descending 
the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Captina  creek  invaded  the  Indian  countrj'  and 
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destroyed  their  towns  and  cornfields.  Soon  thereafter  Duiimore  rais- 
ed an  army  of  two  wings  or  divisions  each  1500  strong,  one  to  advance 
under  Dunmore  over  a  northern  route  via  Fort  Pitt  and  to  descend  the 
Ohio  to  the  month  of  the  Kanawha  to  meet  the  other,  an  army  com- 
posed of  backwoodsmen  under  General  Andrew  Tjewis,  which  was  in- 
stnicted  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Union  and  march  down  tlie  Kanawha. 
The  backwoodsmen  of  the  AUegbenies  felt  that  the  quarrel  was  their 
own  and  were  eager  to  fight.  They  were  not  uniformed  save  that  they 
all  wore  the  garb  of  the  frontier  hunter ;  most  of  them  were  armed  with 
good  rifles  and  all  were  skillful  woodsmen,  and  although  they  were  ut- 
terly undisciplined  they  were  magnificent  individual  fighters.  On 
September  8,  with  1100  men  Lewis  advanced  from  Camp  Union 
on  a  fatiguing  march,  making  his  road  as  he  went.  Guid- 
ed by  Captain  Mathew  Arbuckle  (an  experienced  frontiersman) 
he  followed  along  the  trail  via  Muddy  creek,  Keeny's  Knob,  Eich 
creek,  Gauley,  Twenty  Mile,  Bell  creek  and  Kelley's  creek  to  the  Ka- 
nawha (September  21)  which  was  followed  to  its  mouth  both  by  ca- 
noes and  hy  trail).  Reaching  Point  Pleasant  (on  October  6)  he  anx- 
iously awaited  Dunmore,  whom  be  expected  to  join  him,  but  who  mean- 
time had  decided  to  march  direct  to  the  Scioto  to  a  point  not  far  from 
the  Indian  town  of  Chillicothe  near  the  Pickaway  plains.  Finally  (on 
October  9  he  received  through  a  messenger  (Simon  Girty)  Dun- 
more's  orders  to  cross  the  Ohio  to  meet  him  before  the  Indian  towns 
near  the  Pickaway  plains. 

Although  Lewis  was  not  pleased  at  this  change  of  plan  he  decided 
to  break  camp  and  march  next  morning.  During  tlie  night,  however, 
Chief  Cornstalk — who,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prevent  the 
war,  was  now  determined  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  who,  see- 
ing his  foes  divided,  had  determined  to  strike  first  the  division  that 
would  least  expect  the  blow — ferried  a.cross  the  Ohio  on  improvised  rafte 
a  few  miles  above  Lewis*  camp  his  1000  braves,  picked  warriors  from 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Before  daylight  the  alarm 
was  given  in  the  camp  and  the  dnims  beat  to  arms.  General  Lewis, 
thinking  he  had  only  a  scouting  party  to  meet,  ordered  out  Colonel 
Charles  Ijcwis  and  Colonel  Fleming  each  with  150  men.  Later,  when 
the  ringing  sound  of  the  rifles  announced  that  the  atteck  was  serious. 
Colonel  Field  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  front  with  200  men  juat 
in  time  to  sustain  the  line  which,  with  the  wounding  of  Lewis  and 
Fleming,  had  given  way  except  in  a  few  places.  He  renewed  the  at- 
tack, which  after  his  death  was  continued  by  Captein  Evan  Shelby. 
The  fight  was  a  succession  of  single  combate.  The  hostile  lines  al- 
though over  a  mile  in  length  wcr^never  more  than  twentj- yards  apart. 
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Throughout  the  action  the  whites  opposite  Cornstalk  could  hear  him 
cheering  his  braves  to  be  strong.  Shortly  aft«r  noon  the  Indians  be- 
gan to  fall  back  and  by  one  o'clock  the  action  had  ceased  except  the  skir- 
mishing which  continued  until  sunset.  Although  the  Indians  had 
reached  a  position  rendered  strong  by  underbrush,  many  fallen  lo^'s  and 
st«ep  banks,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  they  slipped  away  and  made  a 
skillful  retreat.  The  whites,  though  the  victors,  had  suffered  more 
than  their  foes  and  had  won  the  battle  only  because  it  was  against  the 
entire  policy  of  Indian  warfare  to  suffer  a  severe  loss,  even  if  a  victory 
could  be  saved  thereby. 

Lewis,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  in  the  camp  at  the  Point-  and 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Fincastle  men  nnder  Colonel  Christian 
who  reached  the  ground  at  midnight  after  the  battle,  crossed  the  Ohio 
with  a  thousand  men  and  pushed  on  to  the  Pickaway  plains.  When 
but  a  few  miles  from  Lord  Dunmore's  encampment  he  heard  that  ne- 
gotiations for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians  were  in  progress.  His 
backwoodsmen,  however,  Bushed  witii  their  success  and  eager  for  more 
bloodshed  were  with  difSculty  restrained;  but  although  grumbling 
against  the  earl  for  sending  them  back  they  were  finally  induced  to 
march  homeward  after  the  treaty  at  Camp  Charlotte. 

Lord  Ihrnmore's  war,  was  a  focal  point  in  western  history.  In  it 
fought  the  daring  frontiersmen  who  had  carried  American  institutions 
acroea  the  Appalachian  barrier. 

The  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  was  distinctly  an  American  victory, 
fought  solely  by  the  backwoodsmen,  and  as  purely  a  soldiers'  battle  in 
which  there  was  no  display  of  generalship  except  on  Cornstalk's  part. 
It  was  the  most  closely  contested  of  any  battle  fought  with  tlie  north- 
western Indians  and  the  only  victory  gained  over  a  large  body  of  them 
with  a  force  but  slightly  superior  in  numbers.  Although  to  call  it  "thu 
first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution"  would  be  inaccurate,  it  was  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  American  cause  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence :  for  it  kept  the  northwestern  Indians  quiet  for  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  It  was  almost  equivalent  to  the 
winning  of  the  Northwest :  for  if  it  had  not  been  possible  to  occujiy  tJiat 
region  during  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  not  improltahle  that 
the  treaty  of  I'i'SS  might  have  fixed  the  western  boundari-  of  the  L^nit^'d 
States  at  the  Alleghenies.  It  opened  an  ever-lengthening  pathway  to 
western  settlement.  "Thenceforward  new  vigor  was  infused  into  thr 
two  chief  forces  of  the  country — American  expansion  and  .\nioriran 
nationalism. 
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3.      THE  EEAB  GCAHD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

During  the  Revolution  settlements  and  population  continued  to  mul- 
tiply west  of  Harpers  Ferry  along  the  Potomac  and  up  the  South 
Branch.  Shepherdstown  was  a  busy  industrial  town  through  which 
there  was  much  travel  and  traffic,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  position  as  a  center  of  trade.  The  new  county  of 
Berkeley,  including  all  the  territorj-  now  embraced  in  Berkeley,  Jeffer- 
son and  Morgan,  was  formed  from  Frederick  county  in  1772,  The 
town  of  Bath  was  incorporated  in  1776  and  laid  off  into  lots  a  year  later. 
Martinsburg  (named  in  honor  of  Colonel  T.  B.  Ufartin)  was  estab- 
lished in  1777  by  act  of  the  Assembly  which  also  appointed  seven  trust- 
ees in  wliom  the  titles  to  lots  were  vested.  Sliddletown  was  established 
in  1787  and  Drakesville  in  1791.  The  increase  of  settlement  in  Hamp- 
shire county  is  indicated  by  the  establishment  of  new  towns :  Watson- 
town  in  1787  and  Springfield  (at  Cross  Roads)  in  1790.  In  1786  the 
new  county  of  Hardy  was  formed  with  the  county  seat  at  Moorefield 
which  had  been  established  on  the  land  of  Conrad  Moore  in  1777. 

In  the  Middle  New  river  region  settlement  continued  to  expand  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  The  first  important  settlement  on  the  Bluestone 
tributary  of  the  New  river  was  made  by  Mitchell  Clay  in  1775  at  Clover 
Bottom  (five  miles  north  of  Princeton).  A  settlement  on  the  site  of 
Alderson  was  made  1775-77  by  Rev.  John  Alderson,  a  Baptist  minister 
from  Rockingham  county.  Here  he  organized  a  Baptist  church  in 
1781.  In  1778  Thomas  Ingles  and  family  located  in  Wrighfs  valley 
near  the  site  of  Bluefield;  but,  finding  himself  too  dangerously  near 
tlie  Indian  trail  from  the  head  of  Tug  of  Sandy  southward  acrosis  East 
river  mountain  to  Wolfs  creek  and  Walker's  creek  settlements,  he  soon 
renu>ved  to  Burke'.'!  fiarden.  In  1780  the  Davidson  and  Bailey  families 
locntcd  at  Beawr  Pond  Spring,  a  branch  of  the  Bluestone— where  they 
liuik  a  fort,  hattled  with  the  Indians  and  maintained  their  position  on 
the  border  imtil  the  Hoae  of  the  Indian  wars  in  17f>.T.  In  the  same 
year  John  Toney  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Ea-at  river  at  Montreal  (now 
Glenij-nl .  John  and  Christian  Peters  settled  on  the  site  of  Poterstown 
in  17Sn — 11  yi'iir  later  than  the  settlement  of  Captain  George  Pearis  at 
Pearisburg  on  land  entered  in  1780  by  William  Ingles.  The  influx  of 
population  was  increased  during  the  revolution  by  the  arrival  of  em- 
igrant tories  from  Xorth  Carolina  (including  David  Hughes  who  set- 
tled on  Sugar  run  in  1780)  and  at  the  close  of  the  revolution  by  Amer- 
ican and  Hessian  soldiers  seeking  new  homes. 

By  the  constmetion  of  Fort  Randolph  at  Point  Pleasant  the  New 
river  and  Greenbrier  settlements  were  protected  from  larger  bands  of 
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Obiu  Indians  although  they  still  suffered  from  smaller  bands  who  evad- 
ed the  frontier  defences.  The  murder  of  Cornstalk  at  Point  Pleasant 
in  ITiT  incited  new  Indian  hostilities  which  lasted  long  after  the  Rev- 
olution bringing  upon  the  pioneer  settlers  the  horrors  of  savage  ven- 
geance and  retarding  the  advance  of  the  frontier  lines  of  settlement.  Id 
1778  Fort  Randolph  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians  who,  be- 
ing compelled  to  withdraw,  started  toward  the  New  river  settlements 
which  were  saved  only  by  timely  warning.  In  1783  Indians  destroyed 
the  settlement  of  Mitchell  Clay,  but  they  were  pursued  along  the  old 
trail  from  the  Eluestone  across  i'lat  Top  mountain  and  over  the  divide  ■ 
between  the  Guyandotte  and  Coal  river  along  the  top  of  Cherry  Pond 
mountain  and  were  overtaken  near  tlie  mouth  of  Pond  fork  {in  Boone 
county).  In  the  fight  that  followed  many  fell  before  the  fire  of  the 
pursuers  and  their  backs  furnished  strips  of  skin  used  as  souvenir  ra- 
zor-straps for  years  later. 

The  i)roblems  which  tested  the  spirit  and  endurance  of  the  frontiers- 
men of  this  period  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hanley 
Paulee  who,  starting  with  her  husband  and  son  and  others  in  Septem- 
bed  1779  from  Monroe  county  to  go  to  Kentucky.*  was  captured  by  a 
party  of  Shawnee  Indians  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  East 
river  and  taken  to  tlicir  town  at  Chillicothe  and  finally,  after  her  ran- 
som in  1782,  returned  home  throujrh  the  wilderness  via  Pittsburg  with 
ei^rbt  other  ransomed  captives.** 

*In  SeptemlKr  1770  John  Pauley  and  tamily  and  others  set  out  from  tbe  Green- 
brier section  to  go  to  Kentucky  via  the  hunters'  trail.  Th'sy  crossed  New  river  at 
Horse  Ford  near  tbe  mouth  ol  Klcb  creek,  then  passed  down  New  and  up  East 
river,  which  was  the  shortest  route  to  Cumberland  Gap.  (There  were  no  settle- 
menu  then  on  East  river.'  ThH  route  via  Rluefleld.  the  Bluest one-Cllncb  divide 
to  the  Clinch,  down  Clinch  and  via  rowell's  river,  was  tbe  route  usuallr  (oltowed 
liv  people  of  tbe  Green  brier-New  sfitlnn  to  Kentucky. 
'■•LIther  Illustrations  mBy  be  found  la  tbe  period  tollowing  tbe  Revolution.  Start- 
Ine  un  tbe  fall  hunt  with  bla  uma  an  November  12,  1T88,  Captain  Henry  Harman, 
whn.  after  n  stny  near  Salem,  North  Carolina,  had  settled  In  New  river  valley  In 
17.-hS  and  later  on  Klmberllng  creek,  met  n  pnHy  ot  Indians  who  flrcd  on  blm  on 
Ibe  light  bank  ot  Tiis  Fork  of  Snndv  In  llie  present  McDowpM  county  and  after 
a  bloody  flgbt  wBs  eomt>elled  to  return.  In  I7S9  other  raiding  parties  came  up 
Iiry  Fork  of  Blic  Sandy  and  ntlacked  tbe  settlers.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  a  body 
of  Ihem  came  Into  the  Bliientone  and  Clinch  settlements.  croSBed  Flast  river 
mountitin  to  tbe  waters  of  Clear  t'ork  of  Wolf  creek  and  after  depredations  re- 
turnei]  via  Flat  Top  moimlaln  and  North  Fork  ot  Tug  Fork,  carrying  a  Mrs. 
Wllev  to  the  Indian  town  of  Chllllcnlhi-  wbpm  she  remained  until  September  1782 
when  she  escaped  up  Kanawhii  and  New  rivers.  In  171>0  another  marauding  party 
entered  Blii""tone  and  vippcr  Clinch  settlements  and  bIoIp  many  horses. 

In  the  spring  of  1701.  while  Andrew  Davidson  had  left  bis  settlement  at  the 
bead  of  KnsI  Tim-  Ineerly  one-hnlf  mile  from  the  east  limits  of  Bluetleld  to  visit 
nt  Smlthfleld  inrapers  Meadowsi  from  whence  his  futher  had  moved  about  ten 
'.-ars  earllT.  Indians  esptiired  bis  wife  HUd  children  nnd  took  tbem  to  tbelr 
town  In  Ohio  where  the  children  were  shot.  On  the  route  inenr  l.oean  court 
hnusiM  ilT--.  Onvidson  gnve  birth  1o  n  child  which  the  Indiana  drowned  the  foUnn-- 
IDH  liny.      Kite  remsined   in   captivity   tlU  after  Waynes  victory  at  Fallen  Timbers. 

In  1T92  while  with  a  party  of  militia  tn  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Indians  who  bad 
stolen  horses  In  Bluestone  and  upper  Clinch  settlements.  Bsmuel  I.usk  was  captured 
In  sn  attack  on  n  creek  flowlns  Into  the  Guyandotte  and  taken  to  the  Ohio  town 
I  Chillicothe,)  While  the  Indian"  were  on  their  tall  hunt  in  (ho  region  of  tbe 
lakes  in  September  he  escaped  with  Mrs.  Wiley  In  n  Hsbt  canoe  down  the  Scioto 
nnd  up  the  southern  Iwnk  of  the  Ohio  to  n  point  opposite  fiallipolls  where  tbev 
nd  a  few  French  settlers  with  whom  they  took  refuge.  They  feared  to  follow 
no  risks  by  attempt  to 
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Awaiting  the  cessation  of  dangers  from  Indians  the  beginning  of 
development  along  the  Big  Sandy  waa  deUyed  for  two  decades  after  the 
Burveys  made  by  George  Washington  along  the  Tng,  In  February  1789 
however  the  advance  guard  began  to  arrive  from  the  East  and  attempted 
the  first  settlement  at  the  junction  of  the  Tug  and  the  Sandy  on  the 
Vancouver  tract  forty  miles  from  any  other  settlement.  Here  on  an 
original  survey  made  by  Washington  for  John  Fry  about  1770  ten  men 
under  Charles  Vancouver  built  a  fort,  raised  some  vegetables  and  dead- 
ened about  eighteen  acres,  but  the  appropriation  of  their  horses  by  the 
Indians  prevented  the  completion  of  their  plans  to  raise  a  crop.  Soon 
thereafter  a  second  settlement  was  attempted  near  the  mouth  of  Pigeon 
creek.  One  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Mingo  was  made  at  the  mouth 
of  Gilbert  on  the  Guyandotte  after  1795  by  French  peasants  under  a 
man  named  Swann  whose  purpose  was  to  start  a  vineyard  there.  This 
was  followed  by  another  on  the  Tug  (at  the  mouth  of  Pond  creek)  by 
the  Leslies.  All  the  settlers  of  both  these  places  were  driven  away  by 
Indians.  Provision  for  protection  of  later  settlers  along  the  waters  of 
Big  Sandy  was  made  by  the  construction  of  blockhouses  in  1790 — after 
which  the  Indians  ceased  to  give  trouble  in  that  region  although  they 
stole  horses  in  the  Scioto  valley  as  late  as  1802.  The  Leslies  who  re- 
turned in  1791  and  located  at  John  creek  were  the  earliest  permanent 
settlers  in  the  Sandy  valley.  They  were  soon  followed  by  many  others 
including  the  Marcums  on  Mill  creek  (near  Cassville). 

In  Greenbrier  count)-  which  was  created  in  17T7  new  settlers  arrived 
in  1778  and  1780  and  continued  to  arrive  tiiereafter.  In  1793  the 
alarm  created  by  prowling  bands  along  the  upper  Kanawha  and  lower 
New  was  quieted  by  the  organization  of  a  company  of  men  under  Cap- 
tain Hugh  Caperton  of  the  Greenbrier  section  te  proceed  to  the  Elk  and 
to  scout  the  country  to  the  Ohio.  After  1795  settlers  from  Greenbrier 
and  the  Kanawha  began  to  occupy  new  lands  in  the  region  which  in 
1818  was  formed  info  the  new  county  of  Nicholas  (fomiod  from  Ka- 
nawha, Greenbrier  and  Randolph). 

In  Fayette  near  Montgomery  a  large  tract  of  land  was  secured  l»y 

return  through  VIfkIdIb  mountaiDB.  Vie  Rccur^d  pnsda;:?  od  ■  pasBlag  push-boat 
bound  (or  Pittsburg.  Theufe  bf  went  to  Phllaflelphla  where  he  found  Major  Joaepb 
CloTd  of  Back  cretk  with  whom  he  returrwi  homc^abont  one  month  after  hts 
escape  from  Chlllkothe.  Mm.  Wiley  decitned  to  ko  via  PhilsdelphLa :  and.  a  few 
dBiB  after  his  departure,  started  od  her  tlreaome  trip  up  the  Eanawba  and  New 
to  the  home  of  her  bnatmnd's  people  at  Wiley's  Fallt  tn  territory  now  Inciuded  In 
Qllei  comtty. 

Richard  BalleT  a  reTolutloQBry  soldier  who  had  moved  irom  (now)  Franklin 
count;  (then  Bedford  cotiDty)  and  settled  In  1780  at  Beaver  Pond  Spring,  a  branch 
of  Bluestonc.  now  In  Mercer  oountr.  and  built  "DBvldson-BalleT  Fort."  discovered 
Id  March  that  Indians  had  stolen  his  boy's  calf  (March.  170.3.)  Msjor  Robert 
Crockett  rollltarr  commander  of  Wvthe  coonty  then  at  the  head  of  Clinch,  gathered 
t  party  (Including  Lnski  and  followed  the  Indiana  and  overtook  them  at  their 
camp  on  the  tslend  at  the  mouth  of  Island  creek  (opposite  Logan)  attacked  the 
eunp  which  rapidly  dlaperied  (March  IB)  leaving  their  stolen  bories  behind  them. 
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Henry  Montgomery  after  Ms  service  in  the  Point  Pleasant  campaign 
and  was  used  by  him  as  a  stock  farm.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ansted  the  ear- 
liest settlers  were  Baptist  squatters  who  arrived  about  1790.  At  Sew- 
ell,  Peter  Bowyer  settled  in  1798  and  established  a  ferry. 

The  Bullett  lands  including  the  site  of  Charleston  were  purchased  in 
1788  by  George  Clendenin  of  Greenbrier  who  brought  with  him  several 
daring  pioneers.  Fort  Clendenin  was  built  in  1788,  Attack  upon  it 
by  Indians  in  1791  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  historic  ride  of  "Mad 
Anne  Bailey"  up  New  river  to  Fort  Union  to  secure  needed  supplies. 
At  Clendenin  ia  1789  the  first  court  of  the  newly  formed  coun^  was 
held.  By  act  of  1794  Charleston  became  a  town.  Below  Charleston  on 
the  Kanawha  settlements  were  retarded.  On  December  12,  1791, 
Daniel  Boone  (then  a  resident  of  the  Kanawha)  writing  briefly  con- 
cerning conditions  in  the  Valley  said:  "From  the  Pint  {Point  Pleas- 
ant) to  Alke  (Elk)  60  miles;  No  Inhabitenee:  from  AIke  to  the  Bote 
Yards  (Mouth  of  Kelly's  Creek),  20  Miles;  all  inhabited."  In  1788 
at  the  mouth  of  Coal  river  Lewis  Tackett  who  came  with  the  Clendenins 
erected  a  fort — the  only  one  between  Fort  Donnally  and  Point  Pleas- 
ant. In  the  same  year  his  fort  was  destroyed  by.  a  band  of  Shawnees 
from  the  Scioto.  Not  until  twelve  years  later  did  Stephen  Teays  come 
from  Virginia  and  establish  below  Coalsmouth  a  ferry  and  an  inn  for 
travellers  between  the  Fast  and  the  Ohio  valley. 

After  1794  settlements  along  the  Kanawha  above  Coalsmouth  de- 
veloped rapidly.  From  the  region  at  the  mouth.  Mason  county  was 
formed  in  1804.  The  new  county  was  long  retarded  in  development. 
Point  Pleasant  which  was  first  settled  in  1774  on  lands  surveyed  by 
Washington  four  years  earlier,  did  not  grow  for  many  years.  Residents 
had  a  superstition  that  the  cruel  murder  of  Cornstalk  in  177?  had  caus- 
ed a  curse  to  rest  upon  the  place. 

Into  the  old  District  of  West  Angusta  settlers  came  in  large  numbers 
after  the  Eecolution.  Both  in  the  Monongahela  country  and  along  the 
upper  Ohio  stockade  forts  and  block  houses  were  built  for  protection, 
and  roads  which  began  to  emerge  frequently  followed  the  tops  of  ridges 
in  order  to  avoid  Indian  ambushes  in  the  hollows.  In  October  1776, 
from  the  Distritrt  of  West  Augusta  was  formed  the  counties  of  Yough- 
iogheny,  Monongalia  and  Ohio.  Monongalia  included  all  the  terri- 
tory drained  by  the  Monongahela  in  Virginia  and  considerable  territo- 
ry in  the  southwest  part  of  Peimsylvania.  Its  first  county  seat  was  on 
the  plantation  af  Theophilus  PhUlips  (two  miles  from  the  site  of 
Geneva,  Penn^lvania)  which  was  located  in  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated part  of  the  county.     During  the  Revolution  the  settlers  manned 
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feeble  stockade  forts  against  ladian  attacks  at  the  same  time  their 
ranks  furnished  men  to  participate  in  the  campaign  and  battles  of  the 
East. 

At  the  close  of  tiie  Revolution,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute vith  Pennsylvania  reduced  the  bounds  of  Monongalia  and  neces- 
sitated the  removal  of  the  county  seat.  From  1774  to  1780  Virginia 
courts  continued  to  sit  on  territory  claimed  by  Virginia  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  An  agreement  on  the  boundary  was  finally  reached  by 
negotiations  of  1779  which  were  ratified  by  Virginia  in  June  1780,  The 
temporary  survey  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  was  completed  in  1781, 
and  the  permanent  survey  in  1784  (soon  followed  by  the  completion  of 
the  survey  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  northward  to 
Lake  Erie  in  1785-86).  In  April  1788,  before  the  Pennsylvania- A'ir- 
ginia  boundary  line  was  run  through  Monongalia,  and  therefore  prior 
to  the  regular  administration  of  civil  government  in  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, confusion  was  threatened;  and  between  the  Youhiogheny  and 
the  MoUongahela,  and  in  the  larger  part  of  Washington  county,  there 
was  (among  the  settlers  opposed  to  the  transfer  to  Pennsylvania)  a 
strong  sentiment  expressed  in  convention  favorable  to  a  proposed  new 
state  including  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies  from  the  Kanawha 
to  Lake  Erie — a  resurrection  of  the  old  Walpole  grant  of  1772  (the 
abortive  Vandalia).  It  was  counteracted  by  an  act  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  December  1782,  but  was  revived  in  1794  by  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection. 

In  1782,  the  county  seat  of  Monongalia  was  located  at  Morgantown  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  which  made  Zackwcll  JMorgan's  house  the  place 
of  holding  court  and  designated  Morgan's  and  Bush's  Fort  (now  Buck- 
hannon)  as  voting  places.  At  Morgantown  was  built  a  frame  court 
house  which  by  1802  was  replaced  by  a  brick  structure.  "Morgantown" 
was  established  as  a  town  by  the  legislature  in  1785.  To  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  town  the  act  of  incorporation  required  every  purchaser  of 
a  lot  to  erect  upon  it  in  four  years  a  house  at  least  eighteen  feet  square 
with  a  chi'nmey  of  stone  or  brick.  In  1788  an  extension  of  three  years 
was  allowed  on  account  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  in  1792  a  further  ex- 
tension was  granted  because  of  difficulty  of  procuring  building  mate- 
rials. The  final  Indian  attack  in  this  vicinity  occurred  on  the  site  of 
BlacksviUe  in  1791.  Along  the  eastern  border  in  spite  of  the  Indian 
attacks  on  the  settlement  at  Dunkard  Bottom  in  1778  and  1788  new 
dealings  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  counly  of  Preston.  Near  the 
Maryland  boundary  in  1784  Francis  and  William  Deakins  selected  nu- 
merous choice  tracts  of  land.     By  1786  new  pioneers  located  at  Bran- 
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donvilk  and  in  the  vicinitj  of  Aurora.  In  1787  at  Salem  a  GemiaD 
settlement  was  made.  Settlements  were  increased  in  1789  by  arrivals 
from  the  Sonth  Branch  and  later  by  immigrants  from  Ireland  and 
Pennsylvania.  From  1785  the  pioneer  clearings  slowly  widened  into 
farms.  In  1784  Monongalia  was  divided  by  the  legislature,  and  Har- 
risou  county  was  erected  from  that  part  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Ford  Fork  on  the  Maryland  boundary  to  the  headwaters  of  Big  Saiidy, 
thence  down  the  Big  Sandy  and  Tygarfs  to  the  West  Fork,  thence  up 
West  Fork  to  Bingamon  creek  and  up  Bingamon  to  the  Ohio  county 
boundary.  To  the  new  county  was  refunded  her  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  public  buildingB  in  Monongalia.  The  county  seat 
was  located  at  Clarksburg  which  although  a  mere  group  of  log  cabins 
in  1781  was  becoming  a  settled  community  and  in  1785  it  had  several 
stores  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  In  1788  it  was  visited  by  Bish- 
op Francis  Asbury  who  in  his  official  capacity  had  journeyed  horse- 
back from  North  Carolina  via  Greenbrier  county  and  Tygart'a  valley. 
In  1790  it  had  primitive  roads  connecting  it  with  both  E^st  and  West 

Midway  between  'Morgantown  and  Clarksburg  the  basis  for  the  later 
county  of  Marion  was  laid  by  the  arrival  of  many  families  who  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  Fairmont  and  at  other  points.  At  the 
head  of  West  Fork  the  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  Weston  was  made 
by  Henry  Flesher  who  in  1734  after  an  attack  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
discreetly  toot  refuge  for  a  time  at  the  settlement  made  by  Thomas 
Hughes  and  others  on  Hacker's  creek.  The  earlier  settlement  on  the 
Buckhannon  was  broken  up  in  178S  by  Indians  who  also  destroyed  the 
fort.  The  first  settlement  in  the  present  limits  of  Barbour  was  prob- 
ably made  in  1780  two  miles  northwest  of  Philippi — soon  followed  by 
other  scattered  settlements,  for  which  there  were  many  grants  of  land 
especially  in  1786-88  and  thereafter.  As  early  as  1787  when  the  Ran- 
dolph county  court  ordered  the  survey  of  a  road  from  Beverly  to  San- 
dy creek,  Daniel  Booth  probably  lived  near  the  site  of  Philippi,  but  the 
original  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  town  stands  was  William  An- 
glin  who  probably  settled  there  as  early  as  1783.  The  place  was  called 
Anglin's  Ford  in  1789  when  the  Randolph  court  ordered  the  survey  of 
the  road  to  connect  it  with  Jonas  Friend's  (the  site  of  Elkins).  It 
was  later  called  Booth's  Ferry,  named  for  Mr.  Booth  who  about  1800 
established  or  owned  the  old  ferry  which  was  not  abandoned  until  after 
the  completion  of  the  wooden  bridge  at  Philippi  in  1853. 

The  region  stretching  along  the  head  streams  of  Cheat  and  Tygart, 
forming  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Monongahela  drainage  system,  re- 
ceived some  of  the  earlest  settlers  who  passed  over  the  divide  from  the 
older-settled  bordering  region  of  Pocahontas.     The  scattered  settle- 
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mente  along  Tygarfs  Talley  in  which  three  new  forts  were  built  in  1777, 
were  attacked  by  Indians  lat«  in  1777  and  again  in  1779, 1780, 1781  and 
1783 — after  which  this  valley  remained  free  from  Indian  invasions, 
with  one  exception  in  May  1791.  The  most  disastrous  invasion  of  1781 
began  by  an  attack  on  a  party  of  men  who  were  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Clarksburg  to  obtain  deeds  from  the  land  commissioners,  and  closed 
by  an  attack  which  almost  broke  up  the  settlement  on  Leading  creek. 

Randolph  county  was  formed  from  Harrison  county  in  1787  by  act 
of  October  1786.  At  that  time  it  included  half  of  Barbour,  half  of  Up- 
shnr,  much  of  Webster  and  all  of  Tucker.  At  ita  iirst  county  court  held 
in  1787  a  county  seat  contest  between  the  people  of  Leading  creek  and 
the  people  of  the  vicinity  of  the  later  tewn  of  Beverly  was  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  Beverly.  In  1788  plans  were  adopted  for  a  court  house  which 
was  not  completed  until  ten  years  later  and  was  not  used  after  1803.  In 
December  1790  Beverly  was  esteblished  as  a  town,  by  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly, on  lands  owned  by  James  Westfall. 

On  upper  Cheat  a  new  settlement  was  begun  on  the  site  of  St. 
George  in  1776  by  John  Minear  who  after  building  a  stockade  moved 
his  family  and  led  a  colony  of  others  from  the  South  Branch.  Here 
he  promptly  built  a  saw  mill  which  was  probably  the  first  one  west  of 
the  mountains.  Soon  thereafter  small  colonies  were  established  at 
various  points  along  Cheat.  They  usually  led  their  cows  and  brought 
a  few  utensils  and  other  "plunder"  on  packhorses.  On  the  revival  of 
the  Indian  war  in  1777  the  Parsons  colony  built  a  fort  and  soon  there- 
after a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill.  In  April  1781  l^Iinear  and  others 
went  to  Clarksburg  to  obtein  tlieir  land  patente  from  the  commission- 
ers of  Monongalia  and  while  returning,  just  before  crossing  the  Valley 
river  below  Philippi,  were  attacked  by  Indians  who  then  turned  south 
and  murdered  the  settlers  on  Leading  creek.  A  year  later  one  of 
three  small  forces  of  militia  from  Hampshire  county  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  to  protect  the  border  settlements  was  stationed  on 
Cheat  near  St.  George.  In  1787  and  1789  these  Cheat  settlements 
were  again  invaded  by  the  Indians.  Among  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  county  after  Captain  James  Parsons  and  John  Minear  was 
the  industrious  James  Goff  who  settled  on  Cheat  near  the  Preston 
county  line  by  1786  and  at  one  time  owned  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  from  the  Minear  claim  to  Howlesburg.  Others  prominent  were 
the  Dumires  who  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  above  the 
upper  tributaries  of  Horse  Shoe  run  and  the  Losh  family,  one  of  whom 
at  an  early  dat«  built  a  grist  mill  on  Horse  Shoe  run. 

After  the  expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
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movement  of  settlers  westvard  from  the  Mouongahela  toward  the 
upper  Ohio — a  movement  which  continued  at  intervals  throughout 
the  Bevolution.  The  chief  outpost  of  defense  was  Port  Henry  which 
waa  besieged  by  the  Indians  in  1777.  In  1780,  near  the  site  of  Triadel- 
phia  the  settlers  erected  Fort  Link  which  was  attacked  in  1781.  Ohio 
coimty  was  formed  in  1776.  Its  first  courts  were  held  at  Black's  cabin 
on  Short  creek  near  the  site  of  West  Liberty.  In  this  region  the  large 
advance  guard  of  pioneers  of  1785-87  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of 
land  entries  lasting  until  1795  when  entries  were  redoubled  in  niuk 
ber  by  a  "new  iiruption."  West  Liberty  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1787.  It  was  the  county  seat  until  Brooke  county  was  formed  in 
1797.  Wheeling  which  was  laid  out  into  town  lots  in  1793  and  estab- 
lished at  a  town  by  legislative  act  in  1795,  became  the  county  seat  in 
1797. 

To  the  settlements  farther  up  tiie  river  came  new  home  seekers  in 
1774-76,  largely  from  New  England.  Several  patents  were  located 
from  1785  to  1787  after  which  there  was  a  cessation  of  entries  until 
1795  after  which  the  advance  guard  was  augmented  rapidly.  Charles- 
town  (later  Wellsburg)  which  was  laid  out  in  1790  and  established  by 
act  of  legislature  in  1791  became  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county  of 
Brooke  at  its  formation  in  1797.  In  the  region  now  included  in  Han- 
cock county  the  earliest  settlement  was  made  about  1776  by  Mr.  Hol- 
liday  at  Holliday's  Cove.  In  1783  and  thereafter  other  settlements 
were  begun  by  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  In  1783  George  Chapman 
located  1000  acres  including  the  site  of  New  Cumberland.  After 
1790  and  especially  after  1795  arrivals  increased.  In  1800  Hugh 
Pugh  located  400  acres  including  the  site  of  Fairview, 

Below  Wheeling  creek  settlements  now  included  within  the  limits  of 
Marshall  county  were  made  in  1777,  1785,  1790  and  thereafter.  In 
1798  Elizabeth  (now  Moundsville)  was  laid  out  on  Tomlinson's  land 
facing  the  ferry  across  the  Ohio  which  was  established  in  the  same 
year.  In  the  territory  later  included  in  Wetzel  county  the  first  clear- 
ing was  made  by  Edward  Doolin  who  about  1780  patented  and  entered 
upon  lands  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek  including  the  site  of  New 
Martinsville.  After  his  death,  resulting  from  an  Indian  attack  upon 
his  home  in  1764,  part  of  his  land  was  bought  by  Presley  Martin  who 
was  soon  followed  by  Friend  Cox.  The  settlement  received  few  acces- 
sions for  the  next  decade  and  grew  very  slowly  thereafter.  At  the 
site  of  Sistersville  a  settlement  was  made  by  Charles  WeUa  by  180S, 
and  perhaps  much  earlier.* 

•WeUa.  twice  married,  wat  the  father  of  twenty-all  children,  aiitmn  of  whom 
were  still  UtIuk— InclndlnB  tliree  sisters  tor  whom  the  town  waa  DBmed.  After  tlla 
formBtiOn   at   Tyler   count;    (la    1814|    th«   SrsC   county   coort   was   '    "      '  "  ' 

house.  The  place  was  tben  called  ZlgRleton  but  was  rescurd  from 
thereatter.  On  petition  the  county  seat  whr  remOTpd  to  McKay's  n 
Next  Post  Office,  and  aoon  thereafter  It  was  removed  to  Mlddlebonro 
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The  region  of  western  Virginia  about  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha secured  few  settlers  before  1785  but  its  unbroken  solitudes  be- 
came more  and  more  tempting  in  the  decade  which  followed.  In  1783 
several  tomahawk  or  preemption  claims  to  rich  bottom  lands  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  were  made  by  Robert  Thornton,  Samuel 
and  Joseph  Tomlinson  (and  their  sister  Bebecca)  three  Brisco  broth- 
ers, and  others.  The  lands  on  the  site  of  Parkersburg  which  were 
claimed  by  Robert  Thompson  on  the  basis  of  a  tomahawk  entry  made 
ten  years  earlier,  were  confirmed  to  him  by  the  land  commissioner. 
In  the  same  year  they  were  assigned  to  Alexander  Parker  (of  Oreen 
county,  Pennsylvania)  who  in  1784  received  a  patent  from  Governor 
Beverly  Bandolph  of  Virginia.  At  the  death  of  Parker  in  1800  these 
lands  descended  to  his  daughter  whose  title  was  disputed  by  John 
Stokely  and  others. 

One  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha was  Captain  James  Neal  of  Green  county,  Pennsylvania,  who 
first  arrived  in  1783  as  deputy  surveyor  of  Samuel  Haoway  of  Monon- 
galia to  survey  the  entry  of  Mr,  Parkers  on  the  site  of  Parkersburg. 
He  brought  others  with  him  by  flatboat  in  1785  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  erected  Neal's  station,  the  first  block  house  in  the  vicinity 
which  served  as  a  place  of  protection  for  both  settlers  and  travelers. 
Two  years  later  he  brought  his  family.  Later  he  became  a  justice  of 
the  peace  with  authority  to  perform  the  rites  of  marriage.  Although 
security  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  Fort  Harman  on  the  site  of 
Marietta  in  1786  and  Farmer's  Castle  at  Belpre  in  1780  the  Station 
was  threatened  in  1790  by  Indian  bands  who  continued  to  invade  the 
Little  Kanawha  region. 

At  the  site  of  Williamstown  on  which  the  Tomlinson  brothers  (Sam- 
uel and  Joseph)  made  a  tomahawk  entry  in  1770,  the  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  by  Isaac  Williams*  in  March  1787,  following  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Harman  in  1786  directly  across  the  Ohio  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  It  was  made  on  a  wilderness  farm  of 
400  acres  of  land,  'preempted  and  partially  improved  in  1783  by  the 
Tomlinson  brothers  for  their  sister  Jlrs,  Eebecca  Martin  whom  Wil- 
liams married  in  1775  at  Grave  creek  (where  she  had  boen  housekeep- 
er for  her  brothers  since  the  death  of  her  first  husband  in  1771.)  The 
new  settlement  soon  became  a  noted  and  interesting  place  and  here 

•Isaac  Wllllsmg  was  bom  at  Cheater,  Pennsylvania  In  1T37.  At  the  age  ot  18 
he  served  in  the  Braddock  campaign  as  a  rancer  and  sp;  under  the  cmplnj  ot 
Virginia.  In  1TB8-G7  be  banted  on  tbe  MtSBOurl  river.  In  ITSS  he  condacted  hta 
parents  from  Winchester  and  settled  tbeoi  on  Buffalo  cre«k  (now  in  Brooke 
county)  near  West  Liberty.  In  1789  he  accompanied  the  Zsnes  In  eiploratlons 
around  Wheeling,  Zanemllle  and  elsewhere.  In  1774  he  accompanied  Governor 
Dunmore  In  tbe  expedition  againit  the  Shawnees  and  waa  present  at  tbt  trcatr 
neKotlatlons  near  Chilllcothe.    He  died  September  2S,  1B20. 
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Williama  remained  mitil  Mb  death  thirty  years  later.  By  1789  it 
was  connected  with  Clarksburg  and  the  East  by  a  trail  cleared  by  Cap- 
tain Nicholas  Carpenter  and  sons  who  drove  cattle  over  it  to  Marietta 
and  were  killed  on  it  by  the  Indians  in  1791. 

The  interior  regions  now  included  in  Bitchie  county  (formed  from 
Harrison,  Lewis  and  Wood  in  1843)  were  first  opened  to  the  notice  of 
settleiB  in  1789  by  the  constmction  of  a  state  road  from  Clarksburg  to 
Marietta  which  for  nearly  forty  years  was  an  important  thoroughfare 
to  the  Ohio.  It  was  still  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  for  another 
decade.  The  first  cabin  home  in  its  limits  was  bviilt  as  early  as  1800  by 
John  Bunnell  on  the  site  of  Pennsboro.  In  1795,  Mrs.  Maley  of  Phil- 
adelphia exchanged  her  dowry  for  1000  acres  near  the  site  of  Harris- 
ville;  but,  although  she  promptly  started  with  her  husband  on  the 
long  journey,  she  turned  aside  to  the  upper  Shenandoah  from  which 
she  moved  to  Ritchie  in  1803. 

In  1782  part  of  the  bottom  lands  below  the  month  of  the  Littie  Ka- 
nawha, first  located  in  1771  by  George  Washington,  were  included  is 
the  survey  of  a  tract  located  by  William  Tilton  and  Company,  a  mer- 
cantile firm  of  Philadelphia  which  in  1785  employed  Joseph  Wood  of 
Pittsburg  to  act  as  agent  for  the  colonization  and  sale  of  the  lands.  A 
large  tract  at  the  site  of  Belleville  was  selected  as  a  place  to  begin  set- 
tlement. In  the  fall  of  1785  Wood  freighted  a  boat  with  cattie  and 
utensils  to  begin  the  new  settlement  and  left  Pittsburg  November  38 
with  Tilton  and  four  Scotch  families — landing  at  the  site  of  Belleville 
on  December  16, 1785.  Here  they  completed  the  erection  of  a  block- 
house early  in  January  1786.  Mr.  Wood  then  laid  out  the  new  town 
of  Belleville,  donating  a  lot  to  each  actual  settler.  One  hundred  acres 
were  cleared  the  first  year.  When  Tilton  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  spring  of  1786,  Wood  was  left  in  charge  as  sole  agent  of  the  com- 
pany and  manager  of  the  settlement.  He  continued  to  make  im- 
provements and  provide  good  defenses.  New  families  arrived  in 
1787,  and  a  company  of  hunters  came  from  Lee  creek  where  they  had 
erected  "Flinn's  Station."  In  1790  Wood  married  one  of  the  earlier 
emigrants,  the  marriage  being  performed  at  Belpre  because  no  one  in 
Belleville  had  authority  to  officiate  at  the  wedding.  A  year  later  he 
moved  to  Marietta  where  he  later  filled  many  important  offices.  In 
1796  Belleville  received  a  new.stimulus  by  the  addition  of  Connecticut 
emigrants  led  by  George  D.  Avery  who  for  several  years  thereafter 
condncted  a  merchandise  business  there  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
building. 
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4.      EZFAN8I0M   OF  SOTTLEMBKT  AFTER  WAYNE'S  VICTORY. 

A  glimpse  of  the  rush  of  pioneer  immigrants  to  the  Ohio  following 
the  trealy  of  Greenville  after  Wayne's  victory  of  1795,  the  experiences 
incident  thereto  and  the  conditions  along  the  route  between  Maryland 
and  Wheeling  and  southward  along  the  Ohio,  is  obtained  from  a  letter 
written  at  Belleville  (near  the  earlier  Fliun'e  Station)  in  November 
1T96  by  Samuel  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  describes  a  jouraey  from  Alexan- 
dria via  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio  via  "broadaggs  (Braddocks)  old  road" 
undertaken  by  himself  and  several  other  Hew  Enghnders  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Avery  who  had  lots  to  sell  at  Belleville.  He  states 
that  the  fare  from  New  London  to  Alexandria  was  $6.00  for  each  pas- 
senger and  that  freight  for  goods  was  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
At  Alexandria,  wagoners  were  hired  to  cariy  the  goods  across  the 
mountains  to  Morgantown  on  the  Monongahela  at  a  cost  of  "thirty-two 
shillings  and  six  pence  for  each  himdred  weight  of  women  and  goods." 
On  June  30  the  company  left  Alexandria.  The  men  walked  the  en- 
tire 300  miles  and  for  three  days  Mr.  Allen  carried  a  very  sick  child 
which  without  proper  medical  assistance  died  (July  14)  on  the  moun- 
tain in  Allegheny  county,  Maryland,  and  was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  in 
a  grave  beside  those  of  several  strangers  who  had  died  crossing  the 
mountain.  Leaving  Braddock's  road  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  the 
company  reached  Morgantown  on  July  18,  They  found  the  river  too 
low  for  boats;  but,  four  days  later,  favored  by  rains  which  rapidly 
raised  the  river,  part  of  the  company  embarked  before  the  arrival  of  all 
their  wagons — leaving  orders  with  a  local  merchant  to  send  their 
goods.  As  soon  as  the  rise  in  the  river  would  permit,  on  July  23  Mr, 
Allen  and  two  others  started  by  land  with  the  cattle  and  horses  via 
Wheeling  creek  and  on  August  9  arrived  at  Belleville.  Along  the 
entire  route  from  Morgantown  to  Wheeling  they  found  the  country 
settled,  and  a  pleasant  road,  and  saw  "beautiful  plantations,"  and 
"lai^  fields  of  com  and  grane;"  but  over  the  large  part  of  the  route 
from  Wheeling  to  Belleville,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  they 
paessed  through  a  wilderness  which  was  broken  only  by  a  blind  foot- 
path and  in  which  they  found  it  "very  difBcult  to  get  victules  to  eat." 
Along  the  river  they  found  some  inhabitants  who  had  arrived  in  the 
spring  and  had  no  provisions  except  what  tliey  had  brought  with  them. 
At  Belleville,  the  new  settlers  found  the  "country  as  good  as  repre- 
sented and  settling  very  fast."  They  found  life  on  the  Ohio  interest- 
ing and  were  not  tempted  to  return  to  New  England.  They  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  West,  and  had  faith  in  the  future  of  their  own 
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village  from  which  they  could  see  many  boats  which  passed  on  the 
river  laden  with  families  hunting  new  homes. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Allen's  letter  to  his  father  furnish 
a  live  picture  of  local  conditions : 

"There  is  now  at  this  place  a  number  of  tamllys  that  came  since  we  did 
from  Sesquehanah.  There  la  now  at  this  place  eighty  Inbabltance.  Com 
la  going  at  2b  per  bushel  by  the  quantity  Za  6d  by  the  slDgle  buahel.  There 
has  been  between  two  and  three  thousand  bushels  raised  at  Bellvllte  this 
season  ft  all  the  eettlements  along  tbe  river  baa  raised  corn  in  proportion 
but  the  vast  number  of  people  that  are  mavlug  Into  tbts  country  ft  de- 
pending upon  bying  niakes  It  scare  ft  much  higher  than  It  would  be. 

"There  Is  three  double  the  people  that  passes  bf  here  then  there  Is  by 
your  bouse  there  Is  paclcets  that  paesea  from  Pittsburg  to  Kentucky  one 
from  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling  one  from  that  to  lUuskingdom  90  miles  one 
from  that  to  Gallipolees  90  miles  tbe  french  settlement  oplslte  tbe  big 
Canawa  ft  from  that  there  Is  another  to  Kentucky— of  which  goes  ft  ra- 
tuniB  every  week  ft — loaded  with  passengers  ft  they  carry  the  male  Mammy , 
offered  me  some  ckmth  for  a  Jacket  ft  if  you  would  send  It  by  Mr,  "Wood- ' 
ward  it  would  be  very  eiceptible  for  cloths  ts  very  high  here    Common 
flanel  la  6b  per  yard  &  tow  cloth  ts  3s  9d  the  woolves  are  so  thick  that 
sheep  cannot  be  kept  without  a  shephard  they  often  catch  our  calvea.     1 
have  often  be  awoak  out  of  my  sleep  by  the  howling  of  the  wolves.      •      • 
••••••■•••••      Horsee  are  very  high  In  this 

country  ft  if  you  have  not  sold  mine  I  shall  be  (glad)  if  yoii  would  try  to 
send  blm  on  by  Mr.  Woodward.    •••••••••••• 

•      •••■••••      Land  Is  rising  very  fast,    Mr,  Avory 

is  selling  bla  lots  at  36  dollars  apeace  he  has  sole  three  since  we  came  here 
at  that  price  we  were  so  long  a  comelng  ft  provisions  so  very  high  that  I 
bald  not  any  money  left  when  I  got  here  eicept  what  I  paid  for  tbe  cattle 
I  bought  I  have  worked  for  Mr.  Avory  since  I  came  here  to  the  amount 
of  sixteen  dollars  I  paid  blm  SO  dollars  before  we  left  London.  I  am  not 
in  debt  to  him  at  present  or  to  any  one  else  I  have  sot  me  up  a  smuU 
house  and  have  lived  In  It  upwards  of  a  fortnight  we  can  sell  all  our  milk 
at  2d  per  quart  Mr.  Avory  will  give  me  three  shillings  per  day  for  work 
all  winter  and  And  (furnish)  me  with  victules  or  4a  and  find  miself  I 
need  not  want  for  business    I  think  I  am  worth  more  than  V  waa  when  1 

In  1796  Eric  Bollman,  who  journeyed  from  Cumberland  west  over 
the  Alleghenies,  spent  the  first  night  at  West  Port  (Maryland)  and 
on  the  attemoou  of  the  second  day  passed  through  the  Glades  to  which 
many  hundred  head  of  cattle  were  driven  yearly  from  South  Branch 
for  pasturage,  and  after  the  second  night  "breakfasted  with  the  large 
and  attractive  family  of  Tim  Friend  the  noble  hunter  and  dined  at 
Dunkards  Bottom  on  Cheat,  spent  the  third  night  with  Mr.  Zinn  and 
arrived  at  Morgantown  on  the  following  day  ."He  regarded  this  as  the 
nearest  point  at  which  to  reach  the  western  waters.  From  the  latter 
point  he  travelled  via  tbe  mouth  of  George's  creek  (near  Geneva), 
through  TTniontown,  Brownsville  and  Washington  to  Pittsburg. 

In  October  1798  Felis  Renick  with  others,  starting  from  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  to  visit  Marietta,  on  the  third  night  reached 
Clarksburg"  which  was  then  near  tbe  verge  of  the  western  settlements 
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except  along  the  Ohio.  West  of  Clarksburg  he  spent  the  night  in  the 
woods  but  early  next  morning  unexpectedly  found  a  "new  improve- 
ment"  established  by  a  lone  man  who  h&d  settled  in  the  wilderness 
to  accommodate  travelers  at  high  prices.  Aft«r  two  more  nights  in 
the  woods  he  reached  his  destination. 

Settlements  along  the  Little  Kanawha  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
tide  of  new  immigration  following  the  treaty  of  Greenville  of  1795. 
As  danger  decreased  many  new  families  arrived;  the  Cooks  and  Spen- 
cers from  Connecticut,  and  the  Beesons  from  Pennsylvania  who  set- 
tled on  the  river  near  the  site  of  Parkersburg;  the  Hannaraans,  Creels, 
Pribblea  and  Kieheloes  on  the  Kanawha ;  the  Beauchamps  on  the  site  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Hendersons  farther  above;  the  Neals,  Phelpses,  Fo- 
leys,  Wolfes  and  others  (including  Blannerhassett)  below  the  Kana- 
wha. In  1797,  Harman  Blannerhassett  came  via  Pittsburg  to  Mari- 
etta and  in  1798  located  on  the  upper  half  of  the  island  where  he  could 
hold  his  colored  servants  as  property  and  at  the  same  time  be  near  in- 
telligent and  educated  officers  of  the  American  army  who  had  settled 
at  Belpre.  The  island,  first  entered  by  Washington  in  1770,  and 
later  surveyed  in  1784  under  a  patent  issued  by  Governor  Patrick 
Henry,  had  been  owned  since  1792  by  one  Backus.  Blannerhassett  liv- 
ed in  the  old  block  house  until  he  completed  his  mansion  in  1800. 

By  1798  there  were  enough  settlers  to  justify  steps  to  secure  a  new 
county  by  separation  from  Harrison,  and  in  the  following  year  Wood 
was  formed  with  interior  boundaries  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Ka- 
nawha thirty  miles  from  the  Ohio  northeast  and  ext«nding  thence 
northeast  to  the  Ohio  county  line  at  a  point  twenty-one  miles  from 
the  Ohio.  Much  contention  arose  concerning  the  location  of  a  coun- 
ty seat  which  the  court  was  authorized  by  the  Assembly  to  select  "at 
or  near  the  center  of  the  county  as  situation  or  convenience  would  per- 
mit." The  principal  claimants  or  contestants,  for  the  court  house 
were  the  Spencers  at  Vienna  and  Isaac  Williams  at  the  Ferry.  Jus- 
tices of  the  county  court,  who  met  in  1799  at  Hugh  Phelps'  residence, 
fixed  the  location  at  Neal'e  Station.  Those  who  met  at  Isaac  Wil- 
liams' in  October  1800  ordered  the  erection  of  public  buildings  on 
lands  of  Williams,  but  a  month  later  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6  adjourned  to 
Hugh  Phelps'  house  at  which  they  unanimously  agreed  to  erect  the 
court  house  and  whipping  post  above  tiie  mouth  of  Little  Kanawha  at 
ita  junction  with  the  Ohio  on  lands  of  John  Stokely.  The  village  at 
that  time  was  called  "The  Point"  or  Stokelyville,  consisting  of  a  half 
dozen  log  cabins.  Here  Stokely  (whose  patent  was  dated  December 
8,  1800)  laid  out  a  town  which  until  1809  was  called  Newport.     On 
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an  adjoimug  part  of  the  Parker  estate  which  was  saved  to  the  Parker 
heire  (700  acres)  the  new  town  of  Parkereburg  was  laid  out 

In  1810  an  act  was  passed  establishing  Parkersburg  adjoining  and 
indndisg  Newport  and  allowing  the  seat  of  justice  to  be  removed  to  a 
proposed  brick  house.  The  survey  of  the  town  was  made  by  George  D. 
Avery  a  surveyor  and  lawyer  of  Belleville.  In  1813  or  1813  a  con- 
tract was  made  for  a  new  two  story  court  house  to  be  built  of  brick, 
forty  fe«t  square.  Trouble  resulted  at  once.  Vienna,  and  Munroe 
or  Neals  on  the  South  side,  continued  to  assert  their  claims.  Some  ob- 
jected to  the  extravagance  and  others  to  the  location.  The  Vienna 
people  prepared  a  petition  to  the  legislature  which  proceeded  to  ap- 
point coinmiseioners  (from  Ohio  and  Mason  counties)  to  decide  the 
contest.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  public  square  in  Parkers- 
burg, and  there  the  court  house  and  also  the  old  whipping  post  were 
erected  in  1815. 

Above  Wood  county  in  the  present  territory  of  Pleasants  settlements 
were  made  by  1797.  In  the  territory  now  included  in  Tyler,  the  ear- 
liest centers  of  settlement  were  at  Sistersville,  which  was  laid  out  in 
1814  as  the  county  seat,  and  at  Middleboume  which  was  established  as 
a  town  in  1813  and  has  been  the  county  seat  since  1816.  Sistersville 
at  which  a  ferry  was  established  in  1818  was  later  known  as  a  good 
boat  landing. 

Farther  up  the  Little  Eanawha  in  the  region  of  Wirt  county  the 
first  setUement  was  made  in  1796  on  the  site  of  Elizabeth  by  William 
Beaucbamp  who  was  soon  followed  by  others  and  in  1803  buitt  a  grist 
mill.  The  earlier  name  of  Beauchamp's  Mills  was  changed  to  Eliza- 
beth in  1817  in  honor  of  David  Beauchamp's  wife  whose  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Woodyard. 

Eastward  and  southward  in  Calhoun  (formed  from  Grilmer  in  1856) 
in  Qilmer  (formed  from  parts  of  Lewie  and  Kanawha  in  1845)  in 
Braxton  (formed  from  Lewis,  Kanawha  and  Nicholas  in  1836)  in 
Clay  (formed  from  Braxton  and  Nicholas  in  1858)  and  in  Webster 
(formed  from  Nicholas,  Braxton,  and  Randolph  in  1860)  development 
of  settlements  was  delayed  and  retarded  by  location.  On  a  Virginia 
map  of  1807  no  towns  are  shown  between  upper  Tygart  and  the  mouth 
of  Elk.  In  the  territory  of  Boane  (formed  from  parts  of  'Kanawha,. 
Jackson  and  Qilmer  in  1856)  the  first  settlers,  Samuel  Tanner  and 
family,  reached  Spring  Creek  valley  and  located  in  1812  at  the  site  of 
Spencer  on  lands  included  in  a  survey  of  6000  acres  patented  by  Al- 
bert Gallatin  in  1787  and  later  owned  by  J.  P.  R.  Buerau  who  located 
at  Gallipolis  with  other  French  Colonists  in  1791.  This  settlement  was 
called  Tanner's  Cross  Boads  from  1816  to  1839  after  which  it  bore 
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the  name  of  New  California  until  1858  when  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Spencer. 

Along  the  Ohio  below  Wood  county,  in  the  territory  now  included  in 
Jackson  county  (formed  from  Uason,  Kanawha  and  Wood  in  1831), 
the  first  actual  settlers  were  William  and  Benjamin  Hannaman  who 
arrived  in  1796.  With  them  came  James  McDade,  who  became  an 
Indian  scout  along  the  Ohio  between  tlie  two  Kanawhas.  Others  set- 
tled in  1800.  In  1808  John  Nesselroad  settled  at  the  mouth'of  Sand 
creek.  Among  tiitjse  who  came  with  him  was  Lawrence  Lane  who 
reared  his  cabin  on  the  site  of  Ravenswood — on  lands  which  William 
Crawford  surveyed  for  George  Washington  in  1770  and  which  were 
settled  by  squatters  who  were  later  ejected  by  the  agents  of  Washing- 
ton's heirs.  Ravensworth  (accidentally  changed  to  Ravenswood  by 
the  map  engraver)  was  laid  out  in  1836  three  years  after  Ripley  be- 
came the  coun^  seat 

About  16  miles  above  Point  Pleasant  on  6000  acres  of  the  Washing- 
ton lands  a  settlement  designed  as  a  Presbyterian  colony  was  begun 
in  1798  by  Reverend  William  Graham  who  for  twenty-one  years  had 
been  president  of  the  first  academy  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  at- 
tempt failed  at  the  death  of  its  leading  spirit  who  died  at  Richmond  a 
year  later,  resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  discouraged  colonists. 
The  place  is  still  known  as  Graham's  Station. 

Along  the  lower  Kanawha,  in  the  territory  which  later  (1848)  form- 
ed Putnam  county,  settlement  was  delayed  until  after  1799 — although 
sites  for  homes  had  been  selected  over  20  years  before  and  George 
Washington  and  his  surveyors  had  visited  it  in  1770.  A  settlement 
at  Red  House  was  made  in  1806  but  none  was  made  at  Winfield  until 
about  1815. 

South  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  "the  whole  country  swarmed  with 
surveyors  and  speculators"  after  the  news  of  Wayne's  victory  and  the 
treaty  of  1795,  Even  before  the  certainty  of  safety  from  Indians 
along  the  old  war  paths,  the  wide  wilderness  domain  between  the  few 
scattered  settlements  invited  the  enterprise  of  land  speculators  of  the 
East  who  procured  from  tlie  Virginia  land  office  at  a  nominal  price 
land  warrants  for  large  entries  and  tracts  of  lands  which  were  later 
located  in  the  unbroken  forest  under  a  policy  whose  methods,  resulting 
In  uncertainty  of  land  titles,  long  continued  to  hinder  and  retard  set- 
tlements. Nearly  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Kanawha  and  the 
Ohio  to  the  headwaters  of  Holston,  were  entered,  surveyed  and  car- 
ried into  grant.  Robert  Morris  surveyed  grants  for  about  8,000,000 
acres  of  land,  much  of  which  was  patented  to  him  as  assignee  of  Wil- 
son Carey  Nicholas  in  1795.     The  territory  comprised  witMn  the  pres- 
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ent  coimtiGs  of  Mercer,  Saleigh,  Payette,  McDowell,  Wyoming,  Boone, 
Logan,  Mingo,  Wayne  Cabell,  Lincoln,  Kanawha  and  Putnam  was  al- 
most completely  "shingled  over"  with  these  large  grants  by  the  Vir- 
ginia land  office  and  frequently  they  over-lapped.  Commencing  on 
the  East  Biver  mountain  on  the  south  side,  and  then  again  on  the 
north  side,  were  grants  to  Robert  Pollard,  one  for  50,000  and  the 
other  for  75,000  acres ;  then  came  the  grant  of  80,000  acres  to  Samuel 
M.  Hopkins,  a  grant  of  50,000  acres  to  Robert  Young,  40,000  acres  to 
McLaughlin,  170,000  acres  to  Moore  and  Beckley,  35,000  acres  to  Rob- 
ert McCullock,  108,000  acres  to  Butter  and  Etting,  90,000  acres  to 
Welch,  150,000  acres  to  DeWitt  Clinton,  50,000  acres  to  Dr.  John 
Dillon,  480,000  to  Robert  Morris,  500,000  acres  to  the  same,  150,000 
acres  to  Robert  Pollard,  500,000  acres  to  Wilson  Carey  Nicholas,  300,- 
000  acres  to  the  same,  320,000  acres  to  Robert  Morris,  57,000  acres 
to  Thomas  Wilson,  40,  000  acres  to  George  Pickett,  and  farther  down 
Sandy,  Guyandotte  and  Coal  rivers  were  large  grants  to  Elijah  Wood, 
Smith  and  others. 

Peace  having  been  restored  along  the  frontier  settlements,  and 
no  further  danger  being  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  there  was 
also  a  great  msh  to  the  most  desirable  parts  of 'the  New  river  valley  and 
westward  by  people  from  eastern  Virginia  and  western  North  Carolina. 
The  region  along  Middle  New  river  settled  rapidly;  and  civilization 
advanced  by  the  construction  of  houses,  the  opening  of  roads,  and  the 
election  of  civil  officers.  The  people,  complaining  of  the  inconveni- 
ence of  travel  to  the  county  seat  at  Lewisburg,  in  1799  secured  from 
the  Assembly  an  act  creating  Monroe  county.  The  first  county  court 
selected  the  site  of  Union  for  the  county  seat.  The  county  belonged 
to  a  judicial  district  which  also  included  Greenbrier,  Botetourt,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Kanawha.  Part  of  Monroe  was  combined  with  parts  of 
Montgomery  and  Tazewell  in  1806. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  of  immigration,  a  "vast  throng  of  peo- 
ple from  the  New  river  valley  quickly  penetrated  the  country  between 
the  New  river  settlements  and  the  Ohio  and  settled  on  the  Sandy,  Guy- 
andotte and  Coal  waters,  even  reaching  to  the  Ohio."  Among  them 
were  the  McComases,  Chapmana,  Lucases,  Smiths,  Coopers,  Napiers, 
Hunters,  Adkinses,  Accords,  Aliens,  Fryes,  Dingesses,  Lusks,  Shan- 
nons, Baileys,  Jarrells,  Egglestons,  Fergusons,  Marcums,  Hatfields, 
Bromfields,  Haldeona,  lamberts,  Pauleys,  Lawsons,  Wotkmans, 
Prices,  Cookes,  Clays,  Godbeys,  Huffs,  McDonalds,  Whites,  Farleye, 
Eeezees,  Perdues,  Ballards,  Barretts,  Toneys,  Conleys,  Stollings, 
Stratons,  Buchanans,  Deskins,  and  many  others  who  largely  people  the 
section  and  left  honored  descendants  throughout  it. 
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On  the  territory  later  (184'}')  included  in  Boone,  the  first  settlement 
waa  made  in  1798  on  Big  Coal  river  near  the  mouth  of  White  Oak 
creek,  by  Isaac  Barker.  At  that  time  the  nearest  neighboring  settle- 
ment was  that  of  Leonard  Morris  at  Mannet,  and  the  nearest  grist 
mill  waa  at  the  mouth  of  Gauley.  In  the  decade  which  followed  clear- 
ings were  made  and  homes  built  in  the  Coal  river  valley  by  many  hardy 
pioneers  from  Monroe,  Greenbrier,  Cabell  and  Kanawha  counties  and 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  interior  region  south  of  the  Kana- 
wha was  Edward  McDonald  (great  grandfather  of  Judge  Joseph  M. 
Sanders),  who  entered  and  surveyed  the  valuable  land  on  Clear  Pork 
of  Guyandotte  (in  Wyoming  county)  which  David  Hughes,  the  tory, 
had  pointed  out  to  him  for  a  blanket  and  a  rifle.  In  1802,  in  com- 
pany with  his  son-in-law  Captain  Jamee  Shannon,  he  removed  to  Guy- 
andotte and  took  possession  of  the  land.  Captain  Shannon  who  set- 
tled a  few  miles  above  the  Big  Fork  of  the  Guyandotte  found  Indian 
wigwams  still  standing  in  the  bottoms.  In  1813  James  Ellison  (bom 
at  Warford  1778),  a  distinguished  frontier  Baptist  preacher,  planted 
the  Guyandotte  Baptist. Church  on  the  site  of  Oceana. 

In  Lincoln  the  first  settlers  were  four  men  named  McComas,  who 
arrived  from  beyond  the  mountains  in  1799  and  after  raising  a  crop  of 
com  in  the  fall  returned  for  their  families.  Near  them  other  cabins 
soon  appeared.  Farther  away  on  Ranger's  branch  (a  tributary  of  Ten 
Mile  creek)  Isaac  Hatfield  settled  in  1800  and  was  soon  followed  by 
others.  Among  the  early  settlers  along  Trace  fork  was  John  Tackett 
who  arrived  with  hia  family  in  1801,  On  the  site  of  the  county  seat, 
David  Stephenson  erected  a  cabin  to  1802.  Near  tlie  mouth  of  Slash 
creek  on  Mud  river  (12  miles  southeast  of  Hamlin)  Luke  Adkins  set- 
tled in  1807  and  near  him  several  others  reared  their  cabins.  In 
1811  Richard  Parsons  led  the  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the  mouth 
of  Cobb's  run  upon  which  others  soon  built  neighboring  cabins. 

On  the  upper  streams  and  tributaries  of  the  Big  Saudy  valley  a  con- 
siderable population  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland  set- 
tled before  the  settlements  were  made  near  the  mouth.  Near  the 
forks  of  Big  Sandy,  Samuel  Short  reared  his  cabin  (near  Cassville) 
about  1796,  followed  by  others  in  179S  and  subsequent  years.  Near 
the  mouth,  Stephen  Kelley  settled  in  1789  followed  by  a  neighbor  in 
1799,  and  others  in  1800.  On  the  upper  waters  of  Twelve  Pole  the 
first  settler  arrived  in  1799.  On  the  same  stream  at  the  mouth  of 
Lick  creek,  Jamea  Bias  settled  in  ISOS-  and  was  followed  by  others  in 
1802  and  1803.     Near  the  site  of  Tronfs  Hill,  Jesse  Spuriock  and 
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Samuel  FergerBon  built  cabin  homes  in  1802  and  vere  folloved  by 
others  in  1802  and  1806. 

The  present  territory  of  Cabell  was  settled  at  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  earliest  settlements  in  the  territory  were  located  on  the  Sav- 
age grant,  made  in  1775  to  John  Savage  and  fifty-nine  other  soldiers 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war  on  lands  surveyed  by  William 
Crawford  about  1771  and  extending  from  above  the  Guyandotte 
and  up  the  river  for  a  short  distance,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Big  Sandy, 
and  up  the  Big  Sandy  on  both  sides.  The  earlier  grant  included  38,- 
627  acres.  In  a  later  lawsuit  it  was  stated  that  in  1775  some  of  the 
grantees  partitioned  the  lands  among  themselves  and  after  taking  pos- 
session set  up  a  claim  of  exclusive  ownership  to  the  allotments  which 
they  held,  but  according  to  established  tradition  there  were  no  settlers 
on  the  grant  before  1796.  Parts  of  the  grant  were  occupied  by  squat- 
ters after  that  date.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in 
1796  at  Green  Bottom  by  Thomas  Hannon  of  Botetourt  county.  Guy- 
andotte was  settled  soon  thereafter  by  Thomas  Buffington  and  others. 
It  became  the  county  seat  in  1809  and  was  made  a  town  by  legislative 
act  in  1810 — three  years  ahead  of  Barboursville.  At  Salt  Rock  on 
the  Guyandotte,  Elisha  McComas  settled  about  1800.  Between  Guy- 
andotte and  Barboursville,  at  the  Shelton  place,  Edmund  McGinnis 
settled  with  his  family  in  1802.  Midway  between  Barboursville  and 
Guyandotte  a  settlement  was  also  made  by  Jacob  Hite  (grandson  of 
Joist  Hite)  who  came  to  the  Savage  grant  in  1808. 
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ill.    Chief  Features  of  Early  Industrial  and  Social 
Expansion 

I.      GENERAL  BDE7ET. 

The  early  wooden  farm  implement,  gradually  gave  way  to  iron  im- 
turned  to  the  conquest  of  primeval  wilds  which  the  Indians  had  sought 
to  retain  unconquered.  With  no  appreciation  of  the  v^ealth  of  the 
depths  of  the  primeval  forests  they  gradually  extended  the  area  of 
cleared  bottom  lands  by  the  steady  and  laborious  work  accomplished 
by  axe  and  fire.  The  finest  timber  was  burned  or  used  for  fence  rails. 
Gradually,  with  the  introduction  of  a  few  rude  saw  mills,  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  found  a  more  appropriate  use  in  the  few  plank  houses  which 
began  to  replace  the  more  primitive  log  cabins. 

The  problems  of  sheltering  cabin  and  rude  agricultural  clearings 
were  soon  followed  by  larger  problems  of  better  communication 
through  the  almost  fathomless  depths  of  almost  trackless  regions,  and 
problems  of  improvements  in  transportation.  The  settlers,  at  first 
following  mere  trails  along  the  streams  or  across  the  bends  of  the 
streams  or  the  divides,  later  began  to  open  wider  avenues  of  travel  to 
meet  the  needs  of  thickening  settlements  and  multiplying  population 
which  dictated  the  formation  of  new  counties  and  the  incorporation 
of  new  towns.  In  everything  they  were  bound  together  by  a  com- 
munity interest — fasting,  feasting,  fighting,  praying  and  cursing  with 
one  common  mind.  Although  always  infiuenced  by  traditions  and 
customs  and  laws  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  they  often  became  in 
their  isolated  communities  a  law  unto  themselves.*  Banded  together 
by  neighborly  ties  and  cooperation,  and  isolated  from  the  touch  of  or- 
derly law  and  the  refinements  of  culture,  they  forged  a  set  of  customs 
which  were  transmitted  like  law  and  formed  the  basis  of  an  unwritten 
law. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  settlement  it  was  customary  every  autumn 

•Ab  iRte  ■■  1S22.  after  tbe  pftnage  of  the  act  at  ISItl  to  reiculite  marrtuea 
■nd  to  prevent  forcible  and  itoleu  marriages,  tbere  were  complaint!  U»t  tbe 
InbabltBDta  In  Bome  locaUtles  labored  under  great  fnconveDleDce  from  lack  ot 
pfnons  dnly  aathorlied  to  oOlt^late  tn  pertormtng  tbe  rltea  of  matrlmonr.  To 
remed;  tbU  condition  In  Cabell,  Kanawba  and  Mononcalla.  the  Assembly  autborlied 
tbe  coontiF  conrtB  to  appoint  peraona  who  could  legally  offlclate  after  the;  took  tbe 
oath  of  ^leslance. 
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for  each  little  neighborhood  of  a  few  families  to  send  a  caravan  of  pack 
horses  heavily  laden  with  peltries,  ginseng  and  bears'  grease,  to  the 
older  settlements  east  of  the  mountains  to  barter  for  salt,  iron,  utensils 
and  implements.  The  difficult  journey  by  bridle  paths  required  sev- 
eral  days.  Two  men  often  managed  a  caravan  of  ten  to  fifteen  liorses, 
each  carrying  about  two  hundred  pounds  burden.  At  night  they  en- 
camped and  sank  to  sleep  on  pack-saddle  pillows,  often  amidst  tlie 
sound  of  howling  wolves  and  screaming  panthers.  For  many  parts 
of  northwestern  Virginia  the  place  of  exchange,  first  by  pack  horse  and 
later  by  pack  horse  and  wagons,  was  in  succession,  Baltimore,  Freder- 
ick, Hagerstown,  Oldtown  and  Fort  Cumberland. 

The  treat}'  with  Spain  in  1795  and  the  later  opening  of  steam  navi- 
gation, however,  stimulated  the  activity  of  commerce  ou  the  Ohio  and 
encouraged  many  to  plant  on  a  larger  scale  and  participate  in  a  larger 
and  more  convenient  commerce.  Small  farms  on  the  Mononiraliela 
and  upper  Ohio  early  became  the  source  of  supply  to  the  New  Orleans 
markets  for  flour,  potatoes,  apples  and  pork. 

Cattle  raising  also  became  an  important  industry  along  the  Ohio 
from  whence  the  animals  were  driven  to  the  Glades  for  a  brief  period 
of  pasture,  and  then  to  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  marki'ts. 
Wool  growing  also  became  important  and  smelting  furnaces  were 
erected  in  the  Monongahcla  valley  and  the  northern  panhandle.  Ij«ter 
the  war  of  1812  emphasized  the  need  of  internal  improvements.  Tlie 
commercial  restrictions  of  the  period  were  a  factor  in  causing  trade 
and  immigration  across  the  Alleghenies  by  an  overland  route.  In 
1815  wheat  and  cotton  were  carried  in  wagons  from  Wheeling  to  the 
East,  and  after  the  opening  of  the  Cumberland  road  to  Wheeling  in 
1818  there  was  a  larger  traffic  across  the  mountains  from  the  iicighlior- 
ing  region.  Finally,  through  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  industry  of 
the  settlers  and  the  eastern  demand  for  tlicir  surplus  products,  the 
prohl<'ms  of  the  primitive  life  of  frugal  economy  and  mere  sulxsistence 
were  merged  into  the  new  problems  of  improved  industry  and  better 
houses  and  new  conditions  and  standards  of  life.  The  surplus  product 
of  energi,'  and  labor,  through  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  found  a 
sale  in  the  older  communities  of  the  East — furnishing  a  money  com- 
modi^  of  exchange,  the  means  to  increase  wants  and  to  improve  homes 
and  farms,  and  the  stimulus  to  facilitate  communication  between  east 
and  west.  Witli  these  improvements  came  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  increase  of  refinement  and  culture. 

New  influences  appeared  with  the  arrival  of  a  new  class  of  settlers, 
BHch  as  those  who  formed  the  German  settlement  in  Preston  near  Alt. 
Cannel  sad  the  New  Englanders  who  made  their  largest  settlement  at 
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French  Creek  in  Upshur  county  and  in  Lewis.  Several  colonies  of 
Oermans  alao  found  homes  along  the  Little  Kanawha,  in  tlie  upper 
panhandle,  and  in  Doddridge  and  Ifaodolph  counties. 

The  early  wooden  farm  implement  gradually  gave  way  to  iroii  im- 
plements which  were  later  improved  or  supplanted.  The  old  hominy 
block  with  wooden  pestle  was  succ'eeded  by  the  handmill  of  stone,  which 
later  gave  way  to  the  water-propelled  tub-mill  which  first  utilized  the 
water  power  along  the  rapid  streams  around  the  sources  of  the  South 
Branch,  the  Cheat,  the  llonongahela,  the  Elk,  the  Gauley,  the  New 
and  the  Tug.  The  early  sickle  and  flail  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
reaping  cradle  and  thresher,  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution.  About 
1840  the  first  rude  "chaff-piler"  threshing  machine  made  its  appear- 
ance. In  1850  the  Downs'  "Separator''  thresher  was  introduced,  fol- 
lowed soon  thereafter  bv  its  rival— Hal stou's  "patent  threshing  and 
cleaning  machine."  Delanoe's  "patent  independent"  liorse  rakes,  and 
Ketcliam's  mowers,  first  introduced  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling  in  1854 
by  R.  II.  Hubbard  (the  first  dealer  in  agricultural  impienient.';  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state)  were  not  generally  used  until  about  1865. 
,  The  first  county  fair  in  the  territory  of  West  Virginia  was  held  at 
Mecklenburg  (now  Shepherdstown )  by  authority  granted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia house  of  burgcs.sos  in  170(5.  The  first  concentrated  action  for 
the  encouragement  of  improvement  of  agriculture,  attempted  in  1841 
by  the  creation  of  a  board  of  agriculture  by  an  act  which  was  repealed 
the  following  year,  was  accomplished  through  tlie  Marshall  county  Ag- 
riculture Association  which  was  incorporated  in  1850,  and,  by  sim- 
ilar associations  organized  in  Monongalia,  Jefferson  and  Cabell  coun- 
ties. The  \orthwestern  Virginia  Agriculture  Society,  which  pur- 
chased and  equipped  the  Wheeling  fairgrounds  was  incorporated  in 
1858. 

Between  1830  and  1850,  western  Virginia  increased  rapidly  in  pop- 
nlation  and  in  wealth.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  construction  of 
turnpikes  which  attracted  emigrants  and  aroused  the  interest  of  spec- 
ulators in  the  cheap  lands  and  the  rich  natural  resources.  So  intense 
was  the  laud  craze  at  times  that  associations  were  formed  to  prevent 
land  buyers  from  overbidding  each  other  aiid  to  treat  those  who  offend- 
ed to  rail-rides  and  to  tar  and  feathers.  At  the  .'^anic  time,  many  fac- 
tories were  establisiied  by  capitalists  from  Xew  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle states  who  brought  emigrants  with  them. 

The  material  ailvaiici'  of  the  settlemenb-  before  the  era  of  railroads, 
may  l>e  mcasure<l  by  the  evolution  (if  mills,  by  the  inorea!*e  in  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  stores,  and  hy  the  evolutioTi  and  development  of  mads 
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and  ferriee  and  methods  of  transportation — as  well  as  by  the  changes 
in  farm  implements  and  machines  and  tlie  general  development  of  ag- 
riculture. Before  1807  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  the  construc- 
tion of  mill  dams,  ferries,  and  smelting  furnaces  than  for  internal  com- 
munication with  the  East.  The  manufactul-e  of  salt  especially  began 
to  emancipate  the  West  from  the  East.  In  1797  the  first  salt  furnace  oa 
the  Great  Kanawha  was  set  up.  In  1807  the  method  of  manufacture, 
improved  hy  the  Buffner  brothers,  increased  the  quantity  of  the  prod- 
uct and  soon  made  the  "Kanawha  Salines"  widely  known.  Tlw  in- 
dustry furnished  an  occupation  for  many  people,  some  of  whom  built 
keel  boats  and  distributed  the  manufactured  products  along  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries.     In  1814,  about  600.0(10  busliels  were  prochiced. 

The  earliest  mills,  the  "tub  mills,"  which  were  built  in  the  oldest 
trans- Allegheny  settlements  about  1779  or  1780,  began  to  be  supersed- 
ed between  1795  and  1800  by  the  better  water  grist-mill  (equipped 
with  country  stones)  which  in  time  retreated  before  the  steam  mills. 
Before  1807,  the  construction  of  dams  across  the  Monongahel*  was  first 
regulated  by  the  Virginia  legislature  by  an  act  of  December  5,  1793 
and  later  by  act  of  February  3,  180S.  Many  such  dams  were  found 
along  the  streams  of  the  settled  regions  by  1820.  When  the  first  offi- 
cial examination  and  partial  survey  of  the  Monongahela  river  was 
made  in  1820,  under  the  direction  of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Public 
Works,  beginning  a  mile  below  the  I^wis  county  court  bouse  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  there  were  between  those  points 
(nearly  107  miles)  ten  dams — usually  mill  dams. 

Stores  at  first  kept  only  a  few  goods  which  had  been  carried  over  the 
mountain  on  a  pack  horse.  At  a  later  period  they  were  suppliefl  with 
a  larger  stock  brought  by  wagon  from  eastern  markets  or  (first  by 
wagon  and  later  by  boat)  from  Pittsburg,  With  the  stores  developed 
villages  and  towns,  some  of  which  showed  considerable  economic  and 
social  development  by  1830  and  thereafter. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  became  an  important  industry  in  the  north- 
west (e.  g.  Jackson's  works  on  Cheat) .  Sheep  raising  became  a  profit- 
able industry  in  the  counties  on  the  upper  Ohio  and  on  the  Monon- 
gahela. Wheeling  became  a  city  of  nails  and  woolen  mills.  The  im- 
portance of  salt  and  the  facilities  of  the  manufacturing  towns  were 
increased  by  the  application  of  steam  to  water  navigation. 

From  1800  to  1330  the  number  of  counties  increased  from  thirteen 
to  twentj'-three. 

By  1830  there  were  many  little  towns  in  which  merchants  kept  a 
stock  of  merchandise.     Here  were  the  homes  of  lawyers,  physicians  and 
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ministers,  and  in  each  class  were  men  of  brilliant  intellects.  In  the 
river  valleys  and  on  the  rich  uplands  dwelt  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  population — farmers  who,  in  addition  to  producing  corn,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  potatoes  and  fruits  for  their  own  use,  generally  had  a  sur- 
plus to  sell  to  others,  and  also  raised  good  horses,  cattle,  slieep  and 
hogs.  Still  anotlier  class  dwelt  in  the  "hill  countrj"  where  they  built 
their  cabin  homes  and  cleared  a  few  acres  of  land  on  wliich  they  pro- 
duced grains  and  vegetables  sufBcient  for  their  own  needs  from  year 
to  year;  they  had  but  few  domestic  animals,  and  for  other  food  they 
depended  largely  on  wild  game  and  fish.  Periodically  they  visited  the 
towns,  there  to  barter  venison,  skins,  furs,  maple  sugar  and  ginseng, 
for  clothing,  coffee,  medicines,  ammunition  and  otber  necessities,  and 
then  returned  to  their  homes  to  follow  the  same  routine  to  tlie  oixl  of 
their  lives. 

The  development  of  transportation,  confronted  with  many  obsta- 
cles, was  determined  largely  by  the  pressing  needs  oC  the  growing 
communities.  After  the  Braddock  and  Forbea  roads,  the  first  road 
affecting  the  Monongahela  region  was  cleared  from  the  Houtli  Branch 
to  Fort  Pitt  along  the  general  route  of  the  Braddock  road  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  general  assembly  in  1766.  Tlie  first  road 
connecting  directly  with  tlie  Monongahela  region  of  Virginia  was  the 
"state  road"  from  Winchester  via  Romney  to  Morgantown,  authorised 
hy  the  legislature  previous  to  1786  when  a  brancli  wagon  road,  from 
a  point  near  Cheat  to  Clarksburg,  was  also  authorised.  Over  tliis 
route  there  was  probably  no  wagon  traffic  for  many  years.  A  wagon 
was  driven  from  Alexandria  over  the  road  to  Morgantown  as  early 
^s  1796.  In  1786  the  logislahiro  also  authorized  the  opening  of  roads 
from  Morgantown  to  tlie  mouth  of  Fi.shing  creek,  and  from  the  state 
road  in  Harrison  county  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ijittle  Kanawha.  Among 
the  otber  earlier  authorized  roads,  which  at  first  were  little  more  than 
trails,  was  one  from  Morgantown  to  the  mouth  of  Graves  creek  in 
1795,  one  from  Clarksburg  to  Point  Pleasant  in  1806,  one  from  the 
Monongahela  Glades  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  and  to  the  Ohio  in  1812. 
one  from  Beverly  via  Clarksburg  and  Middlehounie  to  Sistersville  in 
1817,  and  a  turnpike  from  Staunton  (via  Jackson  river,  Huttiinsville 
und  Beverly)  to  Booth's  Ferry  on  Tygarfs  Valley  in  1818.  The  first 
post  roads  were  opened  to  Jtorgantown  and  Wheeling  at  which  the  first 
post  offices  were  established  in  1794.  Morgantown  and  Clarksburg 
advertisements  and  news,  which  before  1797  found  their  only  ave- 
nue of  newspaper  publication  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  appeared  in 
the  Fayette  Gazette  from  1797  to  1804  at  which  date  a  paper  was  es- 
tablished at  Morgantown.     In  1806,  Virginia  gave  aid  to  repair  a  post 
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foad  in  Randolph  county.  Ferries,  which  began  to  appear  by  1776, 
were  eetablished  in  1785  at  other  points,  and  by  1803  were  operated 
over  the  Ohio  and  Little  Kanawha  at  Parkersburg  (also  over  the  mouth 
of  Fishing  creek  and  the  Gujandotte,  and  over  the  Great  Kanawha 
&t  the  mouth  of  Goal,  and  at  other  places).  Toll  bridges  which  began 
to  appear  by  1807'  were  considerably  increased  in  number  from  1816 
to  laiil.  The  completion  of  the  National  Road  from  Cumberland 
to  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  in  1818  stimulated  progress  in  its  vicinity 
for  branch  roads  to  intersect  it,  and  farther  south  for  competing  roads 
between  Virginia  towns  and  the  Ohio. 

The  need  of  river  improvement  was  felt  early.  In  1785,  a  portion  of 
the  Potomac  was  cleared  of  rocks  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Biver  transportation  to  Pittsburg  or  to  nearer  points  began  at  a 
very  early  period.  In  1793,  the  Virginia  legislature  passed  the  first 
act  for  clearing  and  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Monongahela  and 
West  Fork  rivers  for  tlie  convenient  passage  of  canoes  and  flat  boats. 
In  January  1800,  it  declared  the  Monongahela  a  public  highway. 
Soon  thereafter  both  through  private  individual  initiative,  and  possi- 
bly in  part  through  the  report  of  Secretary  Gallatin  on  internal  navi- 
gation, the  question  of  river  improvements  to  secure  better  navi- 
gation was  seriously  considered.  The  subject  received  now  signifi- 
cance from  the  development  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Ohio  after  the 
trial  trip  of  1811-12,  In  January  1817  the  Monongahela  Navigation 
Company  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  to  make  the  West  Fork 
and  Monongahela  rivers  navigable  for  flatboats,  rafts-,  and  lumber,  and 
with  authority  te  cut  a  canal  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Bnckhannon 
te  the  waters  of  the  West  Fork  in  order  to  secure  an  additional  supply 
of  water.  A  survey  from  Westen  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  was  made 
in  1820.  The  company  under  the  energetic  lead  of  John  G.  Jackson 
began  its  work  on  West  Fork  even  before  the  survey  was  made,  but 
soon  abandoned  the  enterprise  after  the  destruction  of  some  of  its  dams 
by  a  river  freshet,  and  Anally  forfeited  its  rights  and  franchises. 
Steamboats  from  Pittsburg  began  to  make  regular  trips  to  Morgan- 
town  about  1826;  but  the  ascent  to  Fairmont,  first  made  in  1850,  was 
more  difficult,  although  in  1854  and  thereafter  regular  trips  were  made 
at  periods  of  high  water.  Improvement  of  the  river  above  the  Penn- 
gylvania  line,  strongly  urged  in  the  ante-bellum  decade,  was  postponed 
until  the  beginning  of  Congressional  appropriations  for  the  work  in 
1872. 

Propositions  to  improve  the  two  Kanawhas  by  slack  water  navigation 
were  ui^ed  in  1820,  resulting  in  the  first  legislation  for  improvement 
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on  the  Great  Kanawha.  In  181^  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Kanawha, 
the  '^Robert  Thompson,"  ascended  to  Red  House.  By  its  inabili^  to 
aacend  above  that  point  Virginia  was  induced  to  direct  the  James 
river  and  Kanawha  company  to  improve  the  navigation  of  tlie  river 
60  that  three  feet  of  water  could  be  secured  all  the  year  to  the  Kanawha 
Falls,  to  which  the  company  was  also  directed  lo  construct  a  turnpike 
across  the  mountains.  In  1830  the  "Albert  Donnall)-"  ascended  to 
Charleston,  and  the  traffic  by  river  thereafter  steadily  increased. 
Packets  between  Charleston  and  Gallipolis,  which  at  first  ran  weekly 
and  later  triweekly,  in  1845  began  a  daily  service  which  continued  until 
the  civil  war.  In  1839  a  survey  of  the  Little  Kanawha  was  made  from 
its  mouth  to  Builtown  salt  works  above  Elizabeth  town. 

In  1830  the  assembly  was  flooded  by  petitions  from  the  West  urging 
the  incorporation  of  internal  improvement  companies,  and  approppri- 
ations  for  turnpikes,  or  for  permission  to  raise  money  by  lotteries.  In 
the  dec-ado  after  1830  the  question  of  roads  whicli  had  already  become 
prominent,  assuraetl  a  jwsition  of  dominating  importance.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Xorthwcstcrn  Turnpike  and  the  Staunton  and  Park- 
ersburg  Turnpike,  stinmlated  the  construction  of  intersecting  roads — 
and  in  various  ways  exerted  on  the  social  and  economic  development, 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Monongahcla  region,  an  influence  which 
continued  until  the  greater  clianges  wrought  by  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road. About  185-,i  many  bridges  were  built  across  stn-ams  at  import- 
ant crossings. 

TJiat  the  route  of  the  first  railroad  to  the  Ohio  would  pass  through 
.the  northern  Virginia  counties  was  practically  detenniued  by  the 
James-Kanawha  Hivcr  enterprise  which  largely  absorbed  the  money 
which  might  iiave  Iwen  used  for  internal  improvements  in  other  part^ 
of  the  state.  Pinalh',  after  various  delays  and  the  consideration  of 
several  different  routes,  in  1832  the  construction  of  the  first  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  completed  via  Fairmont  to  Wheeling,  and 
in  1857  the  Northwestern  branch  intersecting  the  older  line  at  Grafton 
was  completed  via  Clarksburg  and  Salem  to  Parkersburg — constituting 
a  rival  to  the  great  Xorthwestern  turnpike.  By  furnishing  improved 
facilities  for  transi>ortation.  these  roads,  which  touched  both  the  throb- 
bing pulse  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  East  and  the  streams  of  life 
in  the  growing  West,  soon  began  to  produce  wonderful  changes  affect- 
ing the  material  interests  and  the  social  life — and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  entering  wedge  in  the  larger  development  of  the  region  through 
which  they  passed. 

Material  development,  in  the  larger  sense,  in  1861  was  largely 
confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  railway  and  the  Ohio. 
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The  growth  of  population  by  decades  to  1860  is  indicated  by  coun- 
tios  in  the  following  table : 
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2.      EASTEHN  PANHANDLE. 

In  the  eafitem  pauhaiidle,  by  1800,  many  homes  of  thrift  and  indus- 
try bore  evidence  of  their  location  in  an  older  established  community. 

Shepherdstowu  which  during  the  Revolution,  became  a  busy  center 
of  traffic  and  travel,  and  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution liad  large  aspirations  expressed  in  the  steamboat  experiments  of 
Eumsey*  and  a  bid  to  secure  the  location  of  the  national  capital,  re- 
tained its  local  importance  in  the  countj'  for  many  years.  Its  later 
decline  was  attributed  to  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  nnd  Ohio 
railway,  in  1860,  it  lo.st  its  best  factory  and  the  population  was  400 
less  than  in  1850.  At  Harpers  Ferry,  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  1794. 
a  national  arsenal  and  gun  factory  was  erected  in  1709, 

Better  communications  for  the  South  Branch  region  were  not  long 
delayed.  As  early  as  1790  there  were  eight  ferries  in  Hampshire 
county.  In  1801  plans  were  begun  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  Romney  through  Berkeley  county  to  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1802  commissioners  were  designated  to  meet  at  the  mouth  of  Xew  creek 
to  begin  the  marking  of  a  new  road  from  the  Maryland  road  near 
Gynn's  Tavern  through  Hampshire  and  Berkeley  counties  to  Key's 
Ferry  on  the  Shenandoah. 

Beginning  at  an  early  period  and  continuing  until  alwnt'  1S30,  flat- 
boats  from  Moorefield  and  lower  points  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
South  Branch  floated  down  to  tidewater  on  the  Potomac  with  flour 
and  with  iron  from  Hampshire.  The  principal  markets  for  tlic  flour 
wore  Washington  and  Alexandria.  Farther  up  the  stream,  Frank- 
lin (earlier  Frankford),  the  first  county  seat  of  Pendleton  (formed 
1788),  incorporated  in  1794,  grew  slowly  but  steadily.  By  1834,  it 
had  two  stores,  two  tanyards,  tliree  saddlers,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a 
furniture  shop,  three  shoemakers,  one  tailor,  two  lawyers  and  one  phy- 
sician.    It  also  had  a  school  and  a  temperance  society. 

The  first  stage  line  in  Hampshire  was  established  between  Win- 
chester and  Cumberland  in  1830.  The  pike  from  Green  Spring  to 
Moorefield  was  built  by  a  stock  company  about  1850,  the  state  taking 
two-fifths  of  tlie  stock.  Stages  from  Romney  to  the  Ohio  reached 
Clarksburg  in  one  day  and  Parkersburg  in  two, 

•It  tipppara  thnl  JamM  Uiimaey  whb  employwl  la  S*ptpniber,  1781,  h*  thp  Potomac 
company'  (of  which  Washlneton  wan  a  mpmlierl  to  {mprove  the  aavleatlon  Of  the 
Potomac.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  ITSa.  he  dlrecleil  hia  attention  to  the  aubject 
o(  Bteamboata:  and  la  the  aiitiimn  of  1T84  Bueceedrd  Id  a  private,  but  very  Im- 
nerfpcl.  eiperltoent  of  the  I'olomac  at  Rhepherdstown  In  order  to  lent  some  of  the 
prlncLplea  of  hla  Invention.  In  October  1T84  he  obtained  from  the  Vlrjilnla  Aascmbly 
an  act  Ruaranteelng  Co  him  the  eiclaslve  one  of  hla  Invention  in  nnvkatlnK  the 
waters  of  Ihal  atat*  tor  ten  veara.  In  JaniiarV,  178S,  he  obtained  a  Kirollar  patent 
from  (he  general  aasemblv  of  Uarrland.  Finally.  In  ITSO,  at  BhepherilCoivD,  he  save 
a  pabllc  trial  of  hlH  lioaC.  aiiceeedlOE  to  propvllloK  It  by  ateam  against  the  Current 
at  the  rate  of  about  foar  miles  per  hour. 
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Martinsburg  (the  county  seat  of  Ikforgan  wliicli  was  foniicd  from 
Hampshire  and  Berkeley  in  1830)  received  new  life  and  trcBli  im- 
petus in  1835  from  the  large  camp  of  the  surveying  corps  whidi  located 
the  rout«  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  and  later  {1841}  from 
the  stores  of  railway  contractors  and  the  trade  of  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
man who  graded  and  bridged  the  road.  In  18Vi,  the  track  layers  pass- 
ed through  the  town,  followed  by  a  pioneer  steam  engine  wlioso  first 
piercing  whistle  completely  disorganized  the  local  militia.  In  1840, 
the  town  became  a  first  class  railway  station  with  engine  house  and 
machine  shops  under  construction.  In  1854,  it  bgcanie  the  terminus 
of  a  turnpike  from  Winchester.  In  1856,  it  was  incorporated  and  had 
hope  of  becoming  the  terminus  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  con- 
necting with  Chambersburg.     In  185!)  it  had  a  jwpiilation  of  3000. 

Throughout  tlie  region  along  the  Potomac,  the  Chcsapeakp  and  Ohio 
canal  exerted  a  great  influence.  In  1838,  the  rioting  lalmrers  on  the 
canal  quit  work  and  marched  from  Hancock  toward  Old  Town,  caus- 
ing the  "terrorized"  inhabitants  of  the  neigidwring  region  to  take 
measures  for  defense  by  a  request  upon  the  governor  for  arm.s.  By 
June  13,  1850,  the  canal  was  completed  to  the  bead  of  navigation  at 
Cumberland.  Althougli  navigation  on  the  canal  was  suBpende<l  dur- 
ing the  winter,  cau.sing  much  produce  to  accumulate  at  AVilliamsjwrt, 
business  was  brisk  at  other  seasons.  Within  the  week  liefore  April 
22,  1854,  sixty-three  boats  (G060  tons)  left  Cunilieriand  for  Alexan- 
dria. 

Piedmont  was  laid  out  by  the  Xew  Creek  company  and  incori>orated 
in  1856.  Its  earliest  l)asi8  and  stimulus  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railway,  which  reached  the  site  of  the  future  town  in  1851.  Its  ear- 
lier growth  was  largely  due  to  Henry  G.  Davis  who,  on  assuming  the 
duties  of  station  agent  of  the  railway  at  that  point  in  1851,  and  by 
his  keen  foresight  grasping  its  industrial  and  commercial  advantages, 
established  his  brothers  in  the  coal  and  iumlH?r  business;  and  four 
year?  later  (1858),  on  resigning  his  position  with  the  railroad,  became 
the  head  of  the  firm  and  organized  the  Piedmont  Savings  Bank  of 
which  he  became  president. 

The  site  of  Keyser  at  New  creek  was  merely  developed  as  a  farm  be- 
fore the  war  in  which  it  became  a  strategic  position.  The  iown,  es- 
taTjlished  after  the  war  largely  tlirough  the  energy  of  Henry  G.  Davis, 
received  its  larger  stimulus  to  growth  through  its  selection  as  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Mineral  county,  which  was' formed  from  Hampshire  county 
in  1866. 
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3.     middle;  new  ri\'eh  akd  gkeesbiiieb. 

In  the  Middle  Sew  river  region,  beginning  witli  the  formation  of 
Monroe  county  in  1793  and  the  establishment  of  a  post  office  at  Union 
in  1800,  there  was  a  slow  but  steady  development  of  industry  and 
other  evidences  of  civilization.  Beginning  about  ISo'i,  an  im[wtus 
to  trade  and  travel  was  given  by  the  incorporation  and  construction 
of  turnpikes  such  as  (1)  the  Price  mountain  and  Cumberland  Gap, 
(3)  the  Wayne,  Italeigh  and  Grayson,  and  (3)  the  Giles,  Fayette  and 
Kanawha. 

In  1S37,  Merc-er  county  was  formed  in  response  to  a  petition  of  the 
people  living  along  the  Flat  Top  mountain,  the  Bluestone,  and  the 
upper  waters  of  Brash  creek,  who  complained  of  tlie  inconvenience  of 
the  long  journey  to  their  old  county  seat.  The  first  coui-t  house  waa 
built  in  1839,  In  1843  tiiere  were  in  the  county  only  two  voting  places 
— Princeton  and  Pipestem, 

Along  the  lower  Greenbrier,  development  was  more  ra]»id.  Tliis  de- 
velopment was  influenced  by  location  as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the 
people  and  the  character  of  the  soil.  Agricultural  advance  gave  early 
prosperity.  Lewisburg,  at  which  the  oldest  church  orgnni/ation 
(Presbyterian)  on  western  waters  was  formed  in  1783,  aiul  the  first 
diurch  was  erected  in  1795,  became  prominent  as  an  early  wnter  of 
culture  and  refinement. 

Prciiaration  of  greater  development  farther  west  was  made  about 
17!I0  Ijy  widening  the  old  trail  westward  from  Fort  Union,  and  later 
by  conp;truciion  of  the  "old  state  road"  wJiich  left  the  old  trail  several 
miles  west  of  Lewisbnrg.  crossed  through  Little  ileadows,  passed  over 
Sewell  nio\intflin,  crossed  the  New  river  at  Bowyer's  feriy,  and  thence, 
after  passing  through  "Vandalia"  {now  Fayetteville)  to  Montgomery's 
ferry  (Kanawha  Falls),  continued  to  follow  the  .south  side  of  the  river, 

Gil  the  upper  Greenbrier,  settlement  developed  more  slowly.  Hunt- 
crMille.  the  first  county  seat  of  Pocahontas  (formed  1851),  was  laid 
out  in  1821  at  the  terminus  of  an  early  road  leading  from  Warm 
Sjiring-e.  and  on  the  site  of  John  Bradshaw's  pioneer  cabin  which  once 
served  as  headquarters  for  the  pioneer  hunters. 

From  the  Greenbrier  the  development  of  .settlements  advanced  west- 
ward both  down  the  Kanawha  and  into  the  region  which  was  formed 
into  the  new  county  of  Nicholas  in  1818  (from  Kanawha.  Greenbrier 
and  Randolph),  On  upper  Elk,  at  a  few  isolated  interior  clearings, 
new  centers  established  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  Braxton  count? 
which  was  formed  from  Lewis,  Kanawha  and  Nicholas  in  183li,  At 
Bulltown,  the  earlier  residence  of  a  small  tribe  of  Indians   (about. 
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1780),  salt  was  made  as  early  as  lT9o.  The  earliest  village  in  the  re- 
gion was  estahlished  by  act  of  182C  as  the  town  of  Suttoiisville,  which 
in  1837  was  changed  to  Sutton.  Before  1836  it  had  scarcely  a  dozen 
inhabitants  but  was  known  by  its  post  office  name,  Xewville. 

4.     THE  moxoxgahela  valley. 

In  the  earlier  development  of  the  large  region  of  Virginia  territorj 
embraced  in  the  drainage  system  of  the  Jloiiongahela,  the  chief  i^'n- 
tere  were  Morgantown  and  Clarksburg.  In  1776,  this  e.\tt'iit  of  ter- 
ritory was  practically  ali  included  in  Monongalia  county.  Jt  was  di- 
vided ill  1784  by  the  creation  of  Harrison  and  latt'r  by  the  formation 
of  Preston  (1818)  and  of  Marion  (1842)  which  later  furnished  part 
of  the  territory  for  the  creation  of  Taylor  (1844).  From  the  origi- 
nal territory  of  the  Harri.-^on  of  17S4  has  been  created  Randolph 
(1787).  Lewis  (1816),  Barbour  (1843  from  Harrison,  Lewis  and 
Randolph),  Taylor  (1844  from  Harrison,  Barbour  and  ilarion),  Up- 
wbuT  (1851  from  Kandolph,  Barbour  and  Lewi.s)  and  Tucker  (1856 
from  Randolph) — and  small  portions  of  its  territory  cojitributed  to 
the  creation  of  several  other  counties  wliich  do  not  U'long  to  the 
topographical  region  drained  by  the  Jlonongahela, 

The  industrial  development*  of  Morgantown  may  l)e  jircsentcd  as 
a,  fitting  introduction  to  that  of  the  surrounding  region.  Beginning 
with  perhaps  no  more  than  four  log  houses,  a  frame  court  house  and 
jail,  and  a  store  and  a  grist  mill  on  Decker's  creek  beyond  the  borough 
boundary,  it  grew  little  before  1791,  In  17i)3  it  became  the  terminus 
of  a  post  route  from  Pittsburg  established  under  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
management,  which  distributed  its  papers  by  private  post  riders  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  United  States  mails  reached  Pittsburg  in  1788.  A 
post  office  was  established  in  1794  and  a  post  route  was  designated 
from  Hagerstown  via  Hancock  and  Cumberland  to  Jlorgaiitown,  thence 
to  Uniontown  and  Brownsville.  Later  the  route  was  opened  from 
Morgantown  via  Mt.  Morris  and  Waynesburg  to  Wheeling.  Ordina- 
ries were  licensed  in  1796.  Henry  Dering  who  came  from  Tjancaster, 
Penn.sylvania  via  Hagerstown  opened  a  hotel  before  ISfiO:  and  John 
Shisler  who  came  from  Winchester.  Virginia  in  1796  began  to' manu- 
facture wagons  bv  18()"'      The  first  newspaper  was  established  in  1803, 
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Buggy,  carriage,  and  furniture  manufacturing  works  were  establisliod 
in  the  decade  after  1840,     Tanbark  was  used  in  the  local  tanneries. 

The  town  improved  more  rapidly  from  1815  to  1830,  largely  in- 
fluenced by  growing  trade  with  the  region  now  included  in  Preston, 
Marion,  Barbour  and  Taylor  counties  from  which  the  people  came  to 
buy  salt,  iron  and  groceries.  The  first  steamboat  arrived  from  Pitts- 
burg in  1826.  In  the  decade  after  1840  the  town  felt  a  decline  of 
trade  resulting  especially  from  the  construction  of  the  Northwestcm 
Turnpike  in  1838,  and  the  fonnation  of  Marion  county  in  1842 — and, 
after  tlie  opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  mail  line  in  1853,  it  lost 
the  great  interior  wagon  trade  and  could  thereafter  depend  only  on 
the  local  county  trade  until  it  could  secure  slack-water  navigation  or 
railway  connection.  Although  the  streets  seemed  deserted  in  com- 
parison with  their  busy  aspect  of  the  thirties,  closer  touch  was  felt  with 
the  larger  world  by  the  establishment  of  n  daily  mail  by  185!,  Trade 
with  the  weotern  end  of  tJie  county  was  encouraged  hy  the  construction 
of  a  suspension  bridge  in  1854  by  a  company  which  had  been  organ* 
izcd  four  years  earlier.  Before  1853  Pittsburg  was  the  main  point 
for  exchange  of  state  bank  paper,  and  in  the  absence  of  safe  mail.s, 
payments  wore  conveyed  to  eastern  cities  by  private  messengers.  After 
1853  money  was  sent  by  express  from  Fairmont  until  1875  when  a 
nearer  express  office  was  established  at  Fairchanco.  The  population 
in  18G5  was  only  648.  Telegraph  connection  was  not  opened  until 
1866,  by  a  line  from  Pittsburg  to  Fairmont. 

Probably  the  first  road  in  Monongalia  followed  Decker's  creek  from 
Morgaiitown  to  Rock  Forge,  thence  over  the  general  route  of  the  Int'.T 
Kingwood  pike  and  across  Cheat  at  Bunkard  Bottom  to  tlu>  site  of 
Westernport,  Maryland  and  to  Wincliester.  It  was  probably  i-Ieared 
as  a  pack-horse  road  Ix'twoen  1772  and  1776.  and  was  later  knmvti 
as  the  State  road  or  old  Winchester  road.  Over  it  the  early  settlers 
brought  salt  and  iron  from  Winchester  (l>eforc  the  local  iron  works  and 
Oonemaugh  salt) ,  and  after  the  Revolution  it  became  an  emigrant  road 
to  the  West.  Even  as  early  as  1775  Michael  Kcni  kept  a  boat  yard  at 
the  mouth  of  Decker's  creek  for  the  accommodation  of  westward  emi- 
grants who  followed  this  road  to  Jforgantown — from  which  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  to  Kentucky  hy  the  ilonongahela  and  tlip  Ohio. 
In  1784  -the  importance  of  trade  with  the  Ohio,  and  of  poltical  connec- 
tions between  East  and  West,  induced  Washington  to  ur.ire  connection 
from  the  Potomac  by  a  canal  via  Cheat  to  the  nearest  navigable  point 
on  the  Monongahela,  In  1791  the  state  road  from  Winchester  was  ex- 
tended to  the  mouth  of  Pishing  creek  (now  New  Martinsville)  and 
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sooB  became  a  vagon  road  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  river  (Weatem- 
port)  to  Morgantown.  In  1812  the  Monongalia  Glades  road  was 
opened  to  Clarksburg  via  Smithton. 

The  first  ferry  established  by  law  was  located  across  Cheat  at  An- 
drew Ice's  in  1785,  others  were  established  across  the  Monongabela 
in  1791  and  1792,  and  others  across  Cheat  in  179S  and  1805.  After 
January  1807  ferries  were  authorized  by  the  county  courts  instead 
of  by  the  general  assembly. 

In  the  earlier  decades  after  the  Revolution,  population  and  devel- 
opment in  Monongalia  county  increased  rapidly  in  spite  of  tlie  tide 
of  immigration  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  The  population  of  4000  in 
1790  was  more  than  doubled  in  a  decade.  In  1794  the  people  resisted 
the  attempts  to  involve  them  in  the  Whiskey  insurrection.  After 
the  military  advance  into  western  Pennsylvania,  it  appears  that  part 
of  the  Virginia  division  commanded  by  Governor  Henry  Ia*  returned 
via  Morgantown,  Winchester  and  Frankfort. 

By  1810  the  population  had  increased  to  12,7«3,  and  the  iron  work.s 
on  Cheat  and  on  Decker's  creek  furnished  a  basis  for  prospective  in- 
crease of  material  development  restricted  only  by  problems  "f  trans- 
portation. 

To  encourage  settlements,  to  meet  the  demand  for  connecting  the 
interests  of  East  and  West,  and  for  securing  more  direct  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Ohio  from  which  such  commodities  as  salt  could 
be  obtained  far  more  conveniently  tlian  by  the  overland  route  from 
Winchester  or  the  water  route  from  Pittsburg,  in  1819  the  legislature 
authorized  the  opening  of  a  road  from  the  Monongalia  Glades  (now 
in  Preston  count}')  via  tlie  mouth  of  Buffalo  to  the  present  site  of  New 
Martinsville  which  was  to  connect  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Obic 
with  a  road  from  Zanesville.  The  road,  however,  did  not  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  projectors,  and  in  January  1817  new  elforts  for  liet- 
ter  communications  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Monongalicla 
Navigation  company  to  secure  better  facilities  in  river  transportation, 
but  all  efforts  of  the  next  few  years  to  secure  slackwater  navigation 
failed. 

The  census  pf  1820  showed  a  decrease  of  2000  in  the  population — 
a  decrease  only  partially  explained  by  the  creation  of  Preston  county 
with  a  population  of  3000  in  1818.  In  1823,  all  efforts  to  secure  slack- 
water  navigation  having  failed,  attention  was  directed  toward  the 
question  of  canal  communication  between  eastern  and  ivestern  waters. 
Three  years  later  (on  April  29)  the  first  stj>amboat  reachefl  Morgan- 
town,  and  by  1830  their  continned  arrival  from  Pittsburg,  causing  a 
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shifting  of  the  old  head-of-naTigation  dispute  between  Wheeling  and 
Pittsburg,  stimulated  public  demand  for  improvement  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  which  was  presented  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Doddridge. 

In  1830  the  cenBus  showed  an  increase  of  3000  white  population 
since  1820.  Morgantown  became  an  educational  center  by  the  incor- 
poration of  Monongalia  Academy  in  1829  and  the  establishment  of  a 
female  academy  in  1832.  Development  in  the  western  end  of  the 
county  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Blacksville  as  a  town:  and 
growth  of  settlements  further  up  the  river,  together  with  the  demand 
for  easier  access  to  the  county  seat,  resulted  in  petitions  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Marion  county  which  was  accomplished  in  1842. 

In  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840  the  question  of  roads  was  still 
prominent.  Earlier  efforts  were  directed  toward  securing  the  survey 
of  a  road  over  the  nearest  and  beat  route  from  a  point  on  the  Ohio  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek  and  Marietta  via  Morgantown  to 
the  national  road  at  or  near  the  Youghiogheny  bridge,  and  the  estab- 
listunent  of  a  mail  route  with  semi-weekly  stages  from  Uniontown  via 
Morgantown  and  Clarksburg  to  Parkersburg.  The  first  enterprise 
was  opposed  in  1830  by  Kingwood  which  seemed  disposed  to  enlist 
Winchester,  Eomney,  Westemport  and  Pnintjtown  against  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  new  route. 

The  efforts  of  "Monongalia  to  secure  better  means  of  communication 
were  stimulated  by  neighboring  improvements.  In  1831  stages  began 
to  carry  great  western  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  in  three 
'  days.  Pennsylvania  by  her  canal,  and  Maryland  by  her  railroad,  were 
struggling  for  the  western  trade.  It  was  evident  that  the  completion 
of  the  canal  would  soon  reduce  freights  and  no  one  yet  knew  at  wliat 
point  on  the  Ohio  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Kanawha  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  would  terminate,  but  it  seemed  certain  that  either  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  or  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  would  reach 
Cumberland  which  would  tims  become  a  deposit  for  western  products. 
Therefore  it  was  urged  that  Morgantown  should  push  the  opening  of 
the  road  from  the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek  to  Smithfield  in  the  direction 
of  Cumberland  (via  Monongalia  county'),  and  urge  the  opening  of 
the  na\igation  of  the  Monongahela,  and  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
bank.  In  1836  the  Brandonville  and  Fishing  Creek  turnpike  was  be- 
gun. Early  in  1833  a  line  of  four-horse  stages  was  started  between 
Morgantown  and  Uniontown  by  Colonel  Johnson  and  a  year  later  a 
tri-weekly  mail  in  two  horse  stages  was  established  between  Uniontown 
and  Clarksburg  via  Morgantown.  The  Morgantown  and  Clarksburg 
(and  Ice's  Ferry)  turnpike  was  completed  in  1840  via  Smithton,  and 
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the  BraudoDTille  and  Pishing  creek  turnpike  to  Ice's  Ferry  and  thenoa 
to  the  PennaylTania  line. 

In  1840  the  location  and  construction  of  turnpikes  and  bridges 
the  chief  subjects  of  local  interest.  The  establishment  of  Ellicotfs 
■rolling  mill  at  Ice's  Ferry  on  Cheat  (1840)  furnished  a  new  impe- 
tus to  secure  better  roads  and  also  to  obtain  slack-water  navigation, 
first  on  the  Monongahela  and  later  on  Cheat  (1847).  The  Dunkard 
Creek  turnpike  projected  in  1839  was  revived  in  1847  and  located  at 
BlacksviUe  from  whence  it  was  later  extended  to  Burton  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio.  The  Morgantown  and  Bridgeport  turnpike  was  au- 
thorized by  act  of  1849.  The  Kingwood,  Morgantown  and  West  Union 
(Aurora)  turnpike,  incorporated  in  1848,  was  completed  in  1851  part- 
ly on  the  location  of  the  Morgantown  and  Clarksburg  turnpike.  The 
Pennsylvania,  Beverly  and  Morgantown  turnpike,  incorporated  in 
1837  was  revived  in  1853  and  constructed  via  Evansville.  From  Mor- 
gantown to  Evansville,  it  was  usually  called  the  Evansville  pike.  The 
Masontown  and  Independence  turnpike,  incorporated  in  1856,  was 
built  from  a  point  on  the  road  one  mile  west  of  Ice's  Feny. 

Among  the  various  industries  of  the  county  besides  agricultare,  for 
a  half  century  after  1800,  were  the  manufacture  of  iron  (one  of  the 
earliest),  the  preparation  of  country  millstones,  the  operation  of  card- 
ing and  fulling  mills,  the  manufacture  of  paper  (begun  1839),  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  (which  became  important  by  1830),  carriage 
making  (which  became  prominent  after  1851),  the  operation  of 
foundries,  and  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  As  early  as  1839  a  rag 
paper  mill  was  in  operation  in  Morgantown. 

By  1845  Morgantown  contained  about  150  dwellings,  several  stores 
and  mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  churches  and  an  academy. 

The  iron  works  on  Cheat  near  Ice's  ferry  were  industrially  import- 
ant, furnishing  employment  for  over  1300  persons.  The  manufac- 
tured products  beyond  the  needs  of  the  neighboring  territory  centering 
"in  the  Morgantown  market  were  sent  on  flatboats  to  Pittsburg.  A 
gradual  decline  in  the  industry,  beginning  after  1846  and  causing  the 
failure  of  the  EUicotts  in  1848  or  in  1849,  resulted  in  Ha  termination 
in  1868. 

Near  the  union  of  the  Morgantown  and  Clarksburg  branches  of  the 
stete  road  leading  to  Winchester  in  1800  was  a  wooded  site  well  known 
as  a  camping  place  on  the  route  so  much  used  by  early  settlers  of  Ken- 
tucky who  reached  the  Ohio  at  the  fort  opposite  Marietta.  The  cluster 
of  houses  built  there  in  1807  was  named  Kingwood  which  was  esteb- 
lished  as  a  town  in  1311.     The  perceptible  progress  of  settleiMn^  r 
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around  the  town  after  1813,  and  other  changes  of  conditions  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  Preston  county  in  1818  without  objection  of  Mo- 
nongahela.     Kingwood,  the  oldest  town,  became  the  county  seat. 

The  panther  was  retreating  before  the  advance  of  the  settler,  al- 
though the  wolf  and  the  bear  were  still  numerous  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  settlements.  Cattle  raising  which  had  begun  as  a  business  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  eastern  market,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
completion  of  the  Xational  road  between  Cumberland  and  Wheeling 
in  1818,  brought  money  into  the  community  and  stimulated  new  ef- 
forts toward  new  improvements — such  as  the  water  mills,  the  intro- 
duction of  frame  and  stone  buildings,  and  the  beginning  of  mercantile 
business  in  the  small  village  store.  The  frequent  passage  of  immi- 
grant teams  on  their  way  to  Ohio  indicated  further  improventent  in 
the  roads,  and  increasing  travel  stimulated  new  enterprises. 

By  1845  Kingwood  had  about  thirty  dwellings  and  several  stores. 
The  chief  staple  of  the  county  was  Indian  com.  Considerable  sugar- 
and  tobacco  was  also  raised.  In  1850  one  of  the  first  prominent  wool- 
en factories  in  Preston  was  established  at  Bruceton  (originally  called 
Morton's  Mills).  In  1840,  the  legislature  incorporated  the  Preston 
Itailroad,  Lumber  and  Mining  company,  organized  to  operate  in  the 
lumber  and  mining  business  on  Cheat,  In  1850  it  incorporated  the 
OreenTille  Furnace  company  which  transported  its  product  by  water 
from  Cheat  to  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

For  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  region  centering  around  the  mouth 
of  Tygarfs  Valley  river,  Morgautown  and  Clarksburg  were  market- 
ing centers;  hut,  with  the  increase  of  improvements  and  the  erection 
of  mills  along  the  streams,  nearer  stores  were  established,  and,  later, 
monthly  communication  with  the  outside  world  was  secured  by  a  reg- 
ular mail  route. 

In  1819,  Middletown  (now  Fairmont)  was  legally  established  and 
regularly  plotted  in  a  laurel  thicket  on  the  farm  of  Eoaz  Fleming — 
the  roughest  and  poorest  land  in  the  vicinity.  Its  earliest  develop- 
ment was  partly  determined  by  the  need  of  a  midway  stopping-place 
for  travellers  betwen  Morgantown  and  Clarksburg.  Its  later  growth 
was  due  to  the  establishment  of  various  industries  in  the  vicinity — 
such  as  the  fulling  and  carding  mills  of  Barnes  and  Haymond  which 
began  operations  in  1831.  Its  first  newspaper  was  established  about 
1840, 

In  1837  Rivesville  was  kid  out  upon  the  land  of  Elisha  Snodgrass. 
In  1838,  across  the  river  from  Midillotown,  was  established  Palatine 
at  which  the  Marion  machine  works  manufactured  McCormick  reapers 
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a  decade  before  the  civil  war.  Id  1839  a  town  was  plotted  Adjacent 
to  the  Boothaville  postofiBce  which  had  been  established  in  1833  at 
Robert  Beed's  tavern  near  the  forks  of  Booth's  creek.  Some  of  Qie 
smaller  towns  of  the  conn^  are  older  than  the  count}',  but  the  larger 
number  were  established  after  the  arrival  of  the  railroad. 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  formation  of  a  separate  county  ia  1842, 
twentj'-three  years  after  the  plan  had  first  been  proposed  to  the  legis- 
lature, was  successful  in  spite  of  considerable  opposition  in  the  legisla- 
ture both  from  the  delegates  of  Monongalia  and  those  of  Harrison. 
By  1845  Fairmont,  the  county  seat,  had  seventy  dwellings  and  five 
stores;  and  Palatine  across  the  river  had  twenty-five  dwellings  and 
two  stores.  In  the  vicini^  were  located  several  flouring  mills  and 
other  mills. 

Early  improvements  developed  more  rapidly  around  the  center  at 
Clarksburg  on  the  West  fork.  In  December  1784,  the  Harrison  county 
court  ordered  a  bridle  road  opened  from  Clarksburg  to  Wickvires 
ford  (below  Fetterman)  on  Tygarfs  riier.  By  1790  commissioners 
were  ordered  to  mark  a  road  from  the  state  road  via  Keal's  station, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha  to  the  Harrison  and  Kanawha 
county  line — partly  to  meet  the  needs  of  travellers  from  Kentucky  who 
left  their  canoes  at  "Belveal"  and  crossed  by  land  from  Neal's  station 
to  Clarksburg  (often  under  direction  of  a  pilot  to  keep  them  from  los- 
ing their  way).  This  connection  with  the  Ohio,  and  another  at  Isaac 
"Williams'  opposite  Marietta  were  made  by  William  Haymond,  Sr-, 
and  others  between  1788  and  1790.  In  1790  or  1791,  cattle  were  col- 
lected at  Clarksburg  to  drive  through  to  the  new  Mariette  settlement. 
In  1791  or  1793,  beaver  skins,  buffalo  skins,  and  bear  skins  and  meat, 
were  carried  by  canoe  down  the  Little  Kanawha  and  up  the  Ohio  from 
Xeal's  stetion  to  Marietta. 

In  1793  Clarksburg  was  the  scat  of  an  academy  and  by  1797  it  con- 
tained about  forty  dwellings.  By  1798  it  had  a  post  office.  In  the 
early  days  it  was  on  a  mail  route  between  Gandy's  (of  Preston  county) 
and  Chillicothe  via  Salem,  Webster,  Mariette,  Athens  and  Hewitte. 
By  1804  it  had  a  wagon  shop.  At  a  very  early  date,  too,  it  had  a 
boat  yard  for  tiie  manufacture  of  large  flat  boats,  which,  before  the 
era  of  railroads,  were  built  at  several  pointe  along  West  fork  and 
floated  to  Pittsburg  loaded  with  old  iron,  whiskey,  grain,  fiour,  lum- 
ber and  country  produce.  In  1815  ite  first  newspaper  appeared.  By 
1818  ite  connections  with  a  larger  surrounding  region  were  improved 
by  the  .opening  of  new  roads  such  as  the  road  to  Point  Pleasant  via 
the  Elk  river,  and  Booth's  Perry  and  Ohio  turnpike  from  Philippi 
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Tift  Clftrksburg  ftnd  Middlebourne  to  SiBterevjUe.  Its  larger  trade  waa 
always  with  the  East,  but  by  1819  it  received  supplies  of  Bulltown 
salt,  and  perhaps  also  supplies  of  Kanawha  salt  which  by  this  time 
found  a  market  at  Salem  and  other  points  northward.  Although  its 
citizens  were  of  old  Virginia  descendants,  its  eastern  trading  and  com- 
mercial relations  were  always  with  Baltimore  which  was  more  conven- 
iently accessible  than  Hichmond.  By  1830  its  most  natural  markets 
were  either  eastward  across  the  mountains  to  Atlantic  cities  (250  or 
350  miles  distant) ,  or  down  the  Monongahela  to  the  towns  of  the  Ohic 
and  the  Mississippi.  The  transportation  of  breadstuffs  in  either  direc- 
tion was  too  expensive  to  yield  a  profit.  Therefore,  the  surplus  grain 
was  fed  to  the  horses,  cattle  or  hogs  which  could  transport  themselves 
"on  the  hoof"  to  the  eastern  markets.  By  some  labor  the  products 
of  the  forest — logs,  boats,  plank  and  staves — could  have  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  wealth,  if  the  oucertaintiee  and  irregularities  of  naviga- 
tion had  not  prevented  them  from  reaching  the  market  in  time  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  central  position  of  the  town  making  it  a 
suitable  place  to  collect  articles  for  transportation  to  Brownsville  and 
thence  to  Baltimore  over  the  turnpike  waa  one  of  the  factors  which  in- 
duced the  state  to  make  a  survey  of  the  West  fork  and  the  Monon- 
gahela to  the  Pennsylvania  state  line  in  1820.  In  1830,  during  the 
dispute  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  both  of  which  planned  to  reach  the  Ohio,  Philip  Dod- 
dridge urged  Congress  to  improve  the  Monongahela  to  Clarksburg. 

By  1880  other  early  settlements  were  growing  into  towns  of  some 
importance.  Among  these  were  Salem,  located  on  an  early  strategic 
site  as  a  station  for  troops  sent  to  watch  the  Indian  trail  leading 
from  the  Ohio  up  Middle  Island  creek  and  Long  run  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  West  fork.  It  was  named  by  its  first  colony  of  forty 
families  who  arrived  from  Salem,  New  Jersey,  before  peace  had  been 
established  with  the  Indians.  On  the  site  of  Bridgeport,  which  prob- 
ably received  its  first  settlers  (Joseph  Davisson  and  others)  between 
1771  and  1774:,  the  legislature  in  1816  established  a  town  which 
by  1845  contained  twenty-five  dwellings  and  two  churches.  Shinns- 
ton,  at  which  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  1773  by  Levy  Shinn 
and  others,  sturdy  and  independent  Quakers  from  New  Jersey,  was 
first  legally  established  as  a  town  by  legislative  act  of  1818.  West 
Milford,  the  site  of  which  had  been  included  in  tracts  of  land  granted 
ft  decade  earlier,  gradually  grew  as  a  village  clustering  around  the 
Clements  mill  which  waa  erected  in  1817,  and  received  legal  recogni- 
tion as  a  town  by  legislative  act  of  1821. 
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Municipal  improvement  at  Clarksburg  did  not  keep  pace  witli 
economic  development.  Jack  Lovegood,  in  1819,  after  a  journey  over 
the  mountains,  wrote  a  letter  from  the  Bafe  distance  of  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  Glades  in  Maryland,  especially  urging  the  need  of  a  better 
cemetery,  a  hearse  and  better  facilities  for  protection  from  fires.  "I 
wondered,"  said  he,  "why  the  citizens  of  Clarksburg  who  are  esteemed 
as  a  liberal  and  intelligent  people  have  not  a  place  to  bury  their  dead 
secured  by  a  fence  from  the  intrusion  of  hogs  and  cattle."  Perhaps 
his  criticism  caused  the  town  ordinance  which  went  into  effect  throe 
months  later  prohibiting  hogs  from  running  at  large. 

According  to  J.  H.  DisDebar,  who  visited  Clarksburg  in  1846.  the 
citizens  were  "a  somewhat  exclusive  conservative  set  with  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  social  prejudices  pertaining  to  an  ancient  mosa-grown  aris- 
tocratic town"  with  pretentions  "by  common  consent  founded  upon 
antiquity  of  pedigree  and  superior  culture  and  manners." 

In  1845  the  town  had  a  population  of  1100,  seven  stores,  two  news- 
paper offices,  two  churches  and  two  academies,  and  the  county  had 
an  estimated  mineral  wealth  which  was  already  regarded  as  an  ele- 
ment of  prosperity. 

Connection  with  the  Kational  road  by  a  line  of  coaches  or  stages 
was  established  about  1830,  enabling  merchants  to  reach  Baltimore  by 
horseback  in  six  days,  although  their  loaded  wagons  required  fifteen 
days  or  more.  The  town  especially  felt  the  influence  of  the  wide 
Northwestern  turnpike  which  was  completed  about  1836  and  macad- 
amized from  Tygarfs  Valley  river  to  Parkersburg  in  1848,  increasing 
facilities  for  travel  and  news.  By  1845  tri-weekly  stages  connected 
on  the  west  with  Parkersburg  and  on  the  east  with  Eomney  and 
thence  with  Green  Springs  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  settlers  and  the  development  of 
settlements  around  the  head  waters  of  West  Fork  the  inconveniences 
of  communicatioii  with  the  county  seat  at  Clarksburg  found  expres- 
sion in  the  demand  for  the  formation  of  a  new  county.  This  demand 
was  satisfied  in  1816  by  an  act  of  the  assembly  which  created  Lewis 
and  provided  for  the  location  of  a  permanent  county  seat  by  five 
commissioners.  Fleshersville,  which  was  chosen,  was  incorporated 
in  1818  as  a  town  under  the  name  of  Preston,  changed  in  1819  to 
Fleshersville,  and  later  to  Weston  which  has  since  home  the  honor 
with  no  serious  opposition.  In  the  following  spring  the  first  survey 
of  the  Wiest  Fork  and  the  Monongahela,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  was  begun  just  below  the  Weston  court  house. 

Gradually  the  earlier  log  houses  were  succeeded  by  better  struc- 
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turea  expressing  refiQement,  social  tastes  and  prosperity.  The  earlj 
settlements  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  were 
supplied  with  lumber  from  choice  yellow  poplars  and  black  walnuts 
prepared  by  water  power  saw  mills  located  along  the  neighboring 
streams.  Trees  which  were  too  large  to  be  easily  sawed  were  split 
into  fence  rails  or  burned  in  the  clearings.  Although  in  1843  por- 
tions of  I^ewis  were  detached  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  Bar- 
bour aud  Ritchie  counties,  the  population  of  the  county  steadily  in- 
creased—about 2,000  each  decade — until  1850,  after  which  it  was 
decreased  by  loss  of  territory  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  Upshur 
county  in  1851.    By  1845  Weston  contained  about  sixty  dwellings. 

The  large  development  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Lewis  at  the 
middle  of  the  century  found  expression  in  many  ways — the  most 
prominent  of  which  probably  were  the  Weston  and  Fairmont  turn- 
pike, the  Weston  and  Oauley  Bridge  turnpike,  and  the  Weston  and 
West  Union  turnpike.  A  branch  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia 
was  established  in  1853. 

On  the  eve  of  the  civil  war  Weston  secured  the  location  of  the  hos- 
pital for  the  insane — the  first  and  only  state  institution  which  was 
located  in  the  transmontane  territory  later  included  in  West  Virginia. 

On  the  upper  Tygarfs  Valley,  around  the  site  of  Philippi,  the 
early  scattered  settlements  were  connected  by  "blazed"  trails,  many 
of  which  were  distinguished  by  the  kind  of  tree  blazed  in  order  to 
avoid  bewilderment  or  danger  of  becoming  lost  at  trail  crossings.  As 
early  as  1788  the  trail  from  Clarksburg  to  Wincliester,  the  east  and 
west  highway  through  the  territory  included  in  Barbour  and  Tucker, 
crossing  the  Valley  river  a  mile  below  Philippi  and  Cheat  at  St. 
George,  was  mentioned  in  the  records  as  the  "state  road"— although 
it  was  still  only  the  "Pringle  Packroad."  The  Beverly  trail  branched 
off  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Hacker's  creek,  and  passed  via  Sugar 
creek  and  the  site  of  Belington,  With  the  establishment  of  Booth's 
ferry,  the  road  from  Clarksburg  to  the  Valley  river  was  widened  for 
wagons  and  steps  were  taken  to  open  the  road  toward  Beverly  via 
Sugar  creek.  By  1803  tiiere  was  a  wagon  road  constructed  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  river  which  was  later  extended  to  Beverly.  The  first  wagon 
which  appeared  in  the  county  was  brought  in  pieces  over  the  mountain 
to  Cheat  in  I'J'SS  via  North  Branch,  Lead  Mine  run  and  Horse  Shoe 
run  before  trails  had  been  widened  for  wagons. 

The  early  economic  life  was  largely  confined  to  the  problem  of 
mere  subsistence.     Ginseng,  however,  was  exported  as  early  as  1789. 
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A  tan  yard  was  located  above  Philippi  in  1800  and  the  first  mill  at 
Philippi  was  erected  in  1818. 

In  1843  Barbour  county  was  formed  from  Randolph,  and  parts  of 
HarrJEon  and  Lewis,  and  the  site  for  the  court  house  promptly  select- 
ed at  Philippi  (the  old  Booth's  ferry  of  Randolph)  which  was  then 
.  only  a  farm.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  court  was  one  fixing  the 
charges  for  taverns,  which  was  re-enacted  every  subsequent  year  for 
over  a  decade.  By  1845  the  county  was  regarded  afl  rather  thickly 
settled  at  the  beads  of  Simpson  and  Elk  creeks,  and  on  the  Buck- 
hannon  and  Tygart's  Valley  rivers.  Philippi  contained  only  about  a 
dozon  liouscs,  but  a  basis  for  later  development  was  believed  to  exist  in 
neighboring  deposits  of  exceUent  coal  and  iron. 

Coincident  with  improved  transportation  facilities  resulting  from 
the  completion  of  neighboring  turnpikes — the  earlier  Northwestern, 
and  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turnpike  completed  via  Buckhan- 
iion  in  184~— various  signs  of  improvement  appeared.  Instances  of 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinerj',  occurring  in  1840,  became 
more  common  a  decade  later.  Although  the  horse-power  thresher  be- 
gan to  appear  perhaps  as  early  as  1846,  the  first  horse-power  thresher 
and  separator  was  not  introduced  until  IS'yi.  In  ISIS,  in  Cove  dis- 
trict there  was  an  attempt  to  develop  the  iron  resources;  and,  in  1849, 
the  product,  after  a  haul  of  fif^  miles  on  wagons,  was  transported  to 
market  by  boats  on  the  Monongahela.  At  the  same  time  construction 
of  lot'fll  pikes  was  begun.  In  1850,  Luther  Raymond  of  Clarksburg 
completed  the  survey  for  the  Beverly  and  Fairmont  pike,  making 
changes  of  route  above  Belington  and  elsewhere  which  caused  bitter 
controversies.  In  Barbour  one  of  the  first  steam  saw  and  grist  mills 
was  biult  at  Peeltree  about  1856  and  continued  to  saw  lumber  for 
local  use  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

After  the  openiiig  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  the  people 
from  the  northeastern  part  of  Barbour  found  their  most  convenient 
shipping  point  at  Thornton,  From  various  points  on  the  Tygart's 
Valley  river,  cOnsideraltte  timber  was  floated  to  Grafton,  The  Bank 
of  Philippi,  the  first  bank  in  Barbour,  was  established  in  1855,  and 
«loBed  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  Its  notes  were  bought  by  speculators 
«ven  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  first  newspaper  of  the  countj'  was  founded  in  1857  and  sus- 
pended publication  in  June,  1861. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  nearly  all  the  county  ofBcers  of  Barbour 
sympathized  with  the  secession  movement  of  the  South, 
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Along  the  Buckhannon  river,  in  the  earlier  years  of  settlement, 
hunting,  both  of  animals  and  of  medicinal  plants,  was  a  necessary 
occupation  which  ceased  as  such  only  when  the  profits  arising  from 
it  became  less  than  the  profits  from  other  labor. 

The  earlier  trails  were  gradually  widened  into  roads  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  settlements — especially  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  wagons.  In  1814  the  court  of  Randolph  ordered  a  horseback 
or  pack  horse  road  from  Beverly  to  Buckhannon  which  was  later 
widened  and  graded  and  converted  into  a  section  of  the  I'arkersburg 
and  Staunton  turnpike.  In  1800  Jacob  Lorentz,  Abraham  Post  and 
Abraham  Carper  emigrated  from  the  South  Branch,  cut  an  uneven 
wagon  road  along  the  Indian  trail  and  brought  the  first  road  wagon  to 
the  region.  In  the  same  year  goods  were  transported  from  Beverly  to 
Buckhannon  in  a  wagon.  The  second  road  wagon  was  brought  to  the 
county  in  1810  by  the  New  Englanders  on  their  overland  journey. 

A  mill  built  1783  above  the  mouth  of  Fink's  run  near  Buckhannon 
was  the  only  mill  in  the  Buckhannon  valley  for  a  score  of  years,  A 
second  mill  in  that  region  was  built  in  18S1.  Saw  mills  for  domestic 
use  were  established  on  Spruce  run  in  1806,  at  Buckhannon  and  Sago 
in  1810  and  at  French  creek  (Meadville)  in  1813. 

Cattle,  brought  hy  the  earliest  settlers  of  1770  and  by  almost  all 
later  settlers,  were  improved  by  a  better  breed  brought  by  settlers  from 
New  England  about  1810.  Sheep  were  introduced  from  Hardy  county 
and  from  New  England  at  the  same  time.  Sheep  husbandry  became 
an  important  industry — especially  after  the  close  of  the  hunters  period 
along  the  frontier.  Obstacles  arising  from  the  migratory  habits  of 
the  sheep  and  the  depredations  of  wolves  and  dogs  were  largely  over- 
come with  the  development  of  the  settlements.  In  the  earlier  days 
there  were  many  and  menacing  disputes  over  ownership  of  hogs — a 
product  which  found  a  ready  sale  at  Richmond,  Winchester  or  Cum- 
berland. 

Spinning,  knitting  and  weaving  were  common  home  industries. 
Every  family  contained  its  own  tailor,  usually  a  woman.  At  first 
the  tanning  of  leather  was  a  home  process,  and  almost  every  family 
contained  a  cobbler.  The  conditions  encouraged  native  mechanical 
genius.  Salt,  which  in  the  earlier  days  was  brought  over  the  monn- 
teins  on  packhorses  and  sold  at  prices  which  made  it  too  dear  for  ex- 
tensive use,  was  obtained  in  the  county  by  evaporation  after  1839. 

Jacob  Lorente,  who  estftblished  the  first  store  in  the  limits  of  the 
county — and  for  a  long  time  the  only  store  in  the  entire  surrounding 
region — ,  for  many  years  brought  his  goods  on  packhorses  from  Rich- 
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mond,  Farkersburg  or  Gumbeiland.  A  second  store  was  opened  near 
French  creek  in  1820.  Towns  emerged  slowlj.  Backhannon  was 
established  in  1816  on  lands  then  in  Harrison  count;. 

Under  the  loose  ^tem  of  Virginia  land  warrants,  which  often  ap- 
plied to  no  particular  spot  and  resulted  in  many  conflicting  claims 
and  endless  controversies,  many  New  England  settlers,  who  became 
tired  of  dilatory  courts  and  adverse  decisions,  emigrated  westward 
(largely  to  lUinoie)  about  1830.  Many  people  who  remained  were 
compelled  to  repurchase  their  lands  from  rival  claimants. 

Industrial  development  and  other  improvements  in  the  county  were 
especially  stimiilated  after  1848  by  the  construction  of  the  Staunton 
and  Farkersburg  turnpike  and  the  Clarksburg  and  Buckhannon  turn- 
pike, and  especially  in  1852  by  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Graf- 
ton opening  a  market  for  logs  rafted  down  the  river. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  TTpshnr  coimty  made  in  1848,  met 
considerable  opposition  especially  at  Weston  which  disliked  the  pro- 
posal to  add  to  the  new  county  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Lewis.  The 
law,  creating  the  new  coimty  from  parte  of  Eandolph,  Barbonr,  and 
Lewis,  was  finally  enacted  in  1861.  The  town  of  Buckhannon  was 
incorporated  in  1868,  and  the  first  court  house  was  completed  in  1854. 

By  the  census  of  1860,  Upshur  had  a  popuDation  of  7,299  which  was 
about  700  less  than  that  of  Lewis  and  almost  50  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  neighboring  mother  county  Randolph. 

Early  development  in  Eandolph  coimty  was  much  retarded  by  lack 
of  communication.  The  earliest  roads  wero  mere  "bridle  paths"  be- 
tween the  several  settlements.  In  1787  the  first  court  of  the  newly 
formed  county  provided  for  marking  a  way  for  a  wagon  road  from 
Leading  creek  to  Horse  Shoe  Bottom  on  Cheat  (now  in  Tucker),  but 
not  until  1826  were  wagons  able  to  cross  the  mountains  from  the  direc- 
tion of  South  Branch.  By  1800  a  score  of  roads  had  been  surveyed 
in  Randolph  county.  By  1801  the  court  ordered  a  survey  from  the 
mouth  of  Black  fork  of  Cheat  to  the  head  of  North  Branch — which, 
although  it  resulted  in  no  road,  was  later  followed  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Central  and  Pittsburgh  railroad  from  Fairfax  to  Farsons.  In 
1814  a  pack  horse  road  was  ordered  from  Beverly  to  Buckhannon.  In 
1823  aid  was  voted  to  open  a  road  from  Beverly  via  Clarksburg  to 
SiBtersTille.  In  1824  the  legislature  authorized  a  "state  road"  from 
Staunton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Eanawha  which  was  built  via 
Beverly  over  the  same  general  route  followed  by  the  Staunton  and 
Farkersburg  turnpike  twenty  years  later.  In  1826  Randolph  co- 
operated with  Monongalia  in  constructing  a  bridge  across  Sandy  creek 
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which  was  their  boundary  until  the  creation  of  Marion  county  in  1342, 
after  which  it  became  auecosBively  the  boundary  between  Ean- 
dolph  and  Marion,  then  between  Marion  and  Barbour  (1S43)  and 
finally  between  Barbour  and  Taylor  (1844).  In  1833  atepa  were 
taken  to  raise  money  by  lottery  to  build  a  road  from  Beverly  to  Mor- 
gan town. 

Development,  with  few  exceptions,  was  slow.  The  first  saw  mill 
at  iMingo  (upper  end  of  the  couuty)  was  built  near  Valley  Head  in 
1822  and  the  wagon  which  hauled  the  irons  for  the  mill  was  the  first 
that  crossed  the  mountains  to  Mingo.  The  first  grist  mill  in  the 
upper  fifteen  miles  of  the  river  was  built  about  1830  or  1833. 

Outside  the  valleys  of  Tygarfs  river  and  Leading  creek  the  ter- 
ritory of  Eandolph  was  occupied  but  slowly —  and  a  century  later 
much  of  the  forest  land  remained  undisturbed.  Even  after  half  a 
century  few  houses  were  built  of  sawed  lumber.  A  saw  mill  introduc- 
ed near  Valley  Head  in  1823  was  probably  the  only  one  in  the  county 
in  1835  and  perhaps  for  several  years  later.  Even  in  1840  there  were 
few  settlements  except  along  the  Cheat  and  in  the  narrow  bottoms  of 
the  larger  creeks  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  county.  In  1853 
there  were  large  tracts  entirely  uninhabited  and  almost  inaccessible. 

Changes  in  markets  and  transportation  are  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
David  Blackman  who,  being  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Beverly  from  1824  until  the  civil  war,  hauled  his  goods  first  from  Bal- 
timore, then  from  Winchester,  then  from  Cumberland  and  later  from 
Fetterman.  The  chief  source  of  wealth  in  the  county  in  the  ante-bel- 
lum period  was  live  stock— a  product  which  exported  itself  to  the  east- 
ern market. 

The  population  of  Beverly  in  1845 — three  years  before  it  was  incor- 
porated as  the  "Borough  of  Beverl/' — was  about  300.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  originally  larger  county  which  reached  its  highest  point 
in  1840  (6,308)  suffered  a  reduction  from  5,343  in  1850  to  4,990  in 
i860 — due  to  the  loss  of  territory  to  form  Tucker  county  in  1856. 

At  the  close  of  the  Indian  troubles  the  few  people  of  the  northern 
end  of  Randolph  in  scattered  settlements  along  upper  Cheat  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leading  creek  turned  to  the  hard  work  of  clearing 
small  spaces  on  which  they  cultivated  small  crops  of  com  from  which 
to  make  com  bread.  During  a  part  of  the  autumn  they  hunted  deer 
and  bear — and  in  the  earliest  years  sometimes  found  buffaloes,  which, 
however,  were  never  as  plentiful  as  in  the  region  of  Buckhannon, 
Clarksburg  and  farther  west  along  the  Ohio. 

At  an  early  date  a  sash  mill  was  operated  in  the  county  by  N..  M. 
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Parsons  aud  George  M.  Fbisods.  Among  other  later  ones  was  that 
built  on  Cheat  as  early  as  1830  by  Arnold  Bonnifield  who  operated  it 
contmually  for  thirty-five  years.  The  first  commercial  demand  for 
lumber  outside  the  county  was  created  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  Cheat  at  the  crossing  of  the  Northwestern  pike,  five  or  six  miles 
above  Rowlesburg.  Much  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  bridge  was  saw- 
ed by  Bonnifield,  hauled  to  the  river  and  built  into  rude  rafts  which 
were  driven  by  the  current  to  their  destination. 

Beginning  about  1853  and  continuing  long  after  the  civil  war,  the 
main  Cheat  river  for  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  above  the  rail- 
road was  somewhat  developed  by  an  enterprising  company  which 
sought  ship-timber  for  the  English  market  and  had  mill-works  lo- 
cated at  Eowlcsburg.  After  1860  portable  and  stationary  steam  saw 
millB  rapidly  increased,  replacing  the  old  water-power  mills  by  which 
seven-eighths  of  the  timber  both  for  home  and  foreign  use  had  been 
manufactured, 

Ae  late  as  1840  there  were  very  few  settfers  except  along  the  river 
and  in  the  narrow  bottoms  of  the  larger  creeks.  The  region  called 
"Canada"  and  the  land  of  Canaan — a  high  basin  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, the  Backbone  on  the  west  and  the  Allegheny  on  the  east — was 
an  uninhabited  wilderness.  From  the  head  of  Black  Fork  to  Fair- 
fax stone  was  an  unbroken  forest  of  trees  which  stood  so  thick  that 
their  branches  interlocked  for  miles  completely  shutting  out  the  sun- 
light from  the  soil  below.  Bears  and  panthers  travelled  through  tun- 
nels which  they  had  broken  through  the  thickets  in  all  directions.  Al- 
though the  wilderness  of  the  mountains  was  largely  unbroken ,  oc- 
casionally among  the  hills  appeared  the  cabin  of  a  settler  who  was 
opening  a  farm.  In  1836  settlement  was  begun  about  the  headwat<?rs 
of  Clover  run.  The  first  cabin  was  without  door,  floor  or  chimney 
but  it  attracted  other  settlers  who  obtained  lands  and  by  1840  the 
neighborhood  consisted  of  five  families  (including  about  thirty  chil- 
dren) who  had  begun  the  earnest  work  of  breaking  up  the  thick  for- 
ests and  its  dens  of  panthers  and  bears,  and  had  also  built  a  round- 
poled,  fioorless  school  house  in  which  their  children  might  be  able  to 
obtain  some  rudiments  of  an  education.  Canaan  valley  and  the  sur- 
rounding plateau  country  remained  practically  undisturbed  until  the 
forest  fire  of  1865  which  was  soon  followed  by  other  "burnings"  start- 
ed by  hunters. 

The  people  of  the  northern  end  of  Bandolph,  long  dissatisfied  with 
the  inconveniences  of  the  journey  to  the  county  seat  at  Beverly  over 
bad  roads  between  settlements  separated  by  large  tracts  of  woods,  re- 
peatedly agitated  the  subject  of  a  new  county  even  before  the  revival  ^ 
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of  the  activity  resulting  from  the  new  industrial  opportunities  opened 
to  them  by  the  construction  of  the  railroad  through  the  neighboring- 
woods  on  the  north  at  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  decisive  step 
was  finally  taken  in  the  winter  of  1854  by  a  meeting  at  the  residence 
of  Enoch  Minear  in  the  old  stone  house  at  St  George — which  was  then 
called  Westernford.  Through  the  influence  of  strong  petitions  and 
strong  lobbying,  supplemented  by  the  enthusiastic  assistance  of  Judge 
John  BrannoD  of  Lewis  county  in  the  legislature,  early  in  1856  the 
new  county  of  Tucker  was  created  with  the  seat  of  justice  at  St, 
George — which  remained  the  county  seat  until  long  after  the  war. 
The  size  of  the  county  was  later  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  strip 
of  territory  taken  from  Barbour.  The  total  population  in  18C0  was 
only  1,483. 

When  Tucker  was  created,  a  few  of  its  citizens  foresaw  a  future  of 
greater  industrial  prosperity.  Abe  Bonnifield,  viewing  the  principal 
ridge  of  Backbone  mountain  along  the  side  of  which  the  sugar  maples 
belonging  to  W.  B.  Parsons  were  falling  beneath'  the  axes  of  his  slaves, 
saw  the  promise  of  rich  grazing  plantations.  Considering  the  unoc- 
cupied regions  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  had  recently  c<nne  into  the 
market,  he  expected  to  see  a  new  tide  of  emigration.  Knowing  that 
coal  had  been  discovered  about  1835  on  the  sugar  lands,  and  about 
1855  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  he  had  confidence  that  the  rail- 
road projected  in  1856  up  the  North  Branch  from  Piedmont  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  woiild  soon  be  built,  and  that  its  terminus  would 
be  in  the  coal  lands  of  Tucker.  The  realization  of  his  dreams  which 
oame  in  surplus  measure  thirty  years  later,  was  doubtless  postponed 
in  part  by  the  war  of  secession  in  which  he  was  a  participant  in  the 
Confederate  service. 

5.      ALONG  THE  OHIO. 

At  Wheeling,  which  early  became  an  important  outfitting  point  for  ■ 
flatboat  traffic,  the  first  post  office  was  established  in  1794.  By  1795 
mail  boats  carried  mail  between  Wheeling  and  Cincinnati  (by  four 
relays)  in  sis  days  downstream,  and  twelve  days  upstream.  After 
the  Indian  treaty  of  1T95,  additional  facilities  were  secured  by  estab- 
lishinfr  land  routes.  In  1801  the  road  connecting  it  with  Pennsylvania 
and  Morgantown  on  the  Monongahela  were  repaired.  Its  first 
physician  arrived  in  1803.  Its  first  newspaper  {The  Repository) 
was  issued  as  early  as  1807.  From  1818  it  became  the  principal  town 
of  the  panhandle.  With  the  approaching  completion  of  the  National 
road  to  the  Ohio,  business  men  from  other  places  arrived  and  began 
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to  promote  new  enterprises  which  received  little  attention  from  the 
older  inhabitants  whose  money  was  invested  in  lands.  The  first 
manufacture  of  window  glass  began  in  1820.  The  first  iron  mill  was 
erected  in  1834.  The  first  medical  society-  was  organized  in  1835, 
and  the  first  hospital  was  established  in  1850. 

The  development  of  Wheeling  as  a  municipality  began  in  January, 
1806,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  In  1810  it  had  914 
inhabitants.  By  the  building  of  the  Cumberland  road  to  the  Ohio 
river  in  1818,  and  the  subsequent  extension  through  the  state  of 
Ohio,  the  town  received  additional  prominence  as  an  avenue  and 
distributing  point  for  passengers  and  freight  east  and  west,  until  the 
turnpike  was  superseded  by  railroads.  The  population  increased 
rapidly.  In  1836  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city  and  the  water- 
works were  built.  In  1847  telegraphic  communication  was  obtained  by 
a  tap-wire  from  the  main  line  under  construction  along  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  In  the  same  year  the  project  of  building  a  bridge 
over  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  which  had  been  previously  advocated 
unsuccessfully  by  several  western  states  as  a  national  measure  before 
Congress,  was  revived  by  the  people  of  Wheeling  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, and  under  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Virginia  a  suspension 
bridge  with  a  clear  span  of  1,010  feet  was  in  1849  built  over  the  main 
channel,  and  connected  with  the  Ohio  shore  by  a  pier  bridge  previously 
built — the  two  structures  being  subsequently  protected  by  an  act  of 
Congress  declaring  them  post-roads.  The  suspension  span  was  blown 
down  in  1854,  and  was  rebuilt  during  the  same  year. 

The  comer  stone  of  Wheeling's  prosperity  to  1860  was  the  Ohio. 
In  1830  the  city  was  made  a  port  of  delivery,  and  boatbuilding  which 
had  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  previously  became  one  of  its 
important  industries.  Its  position  as  the  largest  town  in  western 
Virginia  was  also  influenced  by  the  vast  number  of  emigrants  who 
passing  through  it  en  route  to  the  middle  and  farther  west,  increased 
its  trade  and  gave  it  an  atmosphere  of  business.  Its  population  in- 
creased steadily  from  914  in  1810  to  1,567  in  1820,  5,221  in  1830  and 
7,885  in  1840.  Its  connection  with  the  East  was  facilitated  by  the 
completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  Cumberland,  enabling  it  to 
secure  goods  from  Baltimore  in  seven  days.  From  1849  to  1879, 
ninety-nine  steamboats,  varying  from  6!il  to  H  tons  burden  were 
launched  from  Wheeling  boatvards.  The  quality,  abundance,  and 
location  of  the  coal  strata  adjacent  to  Wheeling  induced  the  establish- 
ment of  other  manufactures,  notably  of  glass  and  iron,  at  an  early 
date ;  and  wagons,  furniture  and  other  similar  products,  were  turned 
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out  Id  considerable  quaDtities  for  western  and  southern  markete. 
With  the  establishment  of  such  manufacturers  came  a  further  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  population  of  the  city,  besides  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  its  suburban  tovns  and  villages.  The  growth 
was  assisted  largely  by  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
way to  Wheeling  in  1853,  and  the  completion  of  its  branch  con- 
nection with  the  West,  ^N'orthwest  and  South.  It  was  also  aided  by 
the  completion  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad  and  other 
branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  of  minor  roads,  opening 
up  communication  with  adjacent  territory.  In  1848,  the  gas  works, 
now  owned  by  the  city,  were  begun  by  a  private  corporation.  In 
1851-53  the  building  known  as  Washington  Hall,  which  was  subse- 
juently  burnt  and  replaced  by  the  present  structure,  was  erected ;  and 
in  1859  the  custom-house,  post-office,  and  the  United  States  court 
building,  were  constructed. 

Development  in  Brooke  county  was  also  rapid.  At  an  early  day 
Wellsburg  was  the  rival  of  Wheeling  for  travel  between  East  and 
West  Until  1818  she  was  one  of  the  most  noted  shipping  points 
on  the  upper  Ohio — even  exceeding  Wheeling  in  exports.  Her  first 
bank  began  operations  in  1813  but  was  closed  in  1815.  Though  she 
lost  by  the  decision  which  made  Wheeling  the  terminus  of  the  National 
road,  she  renewed  her  rivalry  with  desperate  zeal  in  1825  when  the 
question  o£  repairs  on  the  road  revived  her  hope  of  securing  a  more 
northern  route.  To  divert  travel  from  the  route  via  Wheeling,  she 
projected  the  Wellsburg  and  Washington  turnpike  which  was  soon 
abandoned  in  despair  and  allowed  to  languish  for  many  years.  In 
1833  she  obtained  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Northwestern 
Bank  of  Virginia.  In  1834  she  was  disappointed  in  her  expectation 
to  become  a  prominent  point  on  a  railway  between  Washington, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  canal  at  Stillwater.  The  Bethany  turn- 
pike, connecting  with  a  turnpike  to  Washington,  was  surveyed  and 
graded  in  1850  and  macadamized  gradually  thereafter. 

The  early  settlers  depended  largely  upon  the  New  Orleans  market, 
but  trading  by  paekhorse  over  the  mountains  continued  until  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  wa.s  assured. 

The  distilling  and  milling  business  was  begun  in  1807  and 
flourished  for  many  years.  Distilleries  almost  succumbed  by  1836 
and  ceased  to  operate  by  1845.  The  flouring  business  also  declined 
with  the  deterioration  of  the  land  and  the  opening  of  new  areas  else- 
where. Glass  works  were  erected  in  1813  and  cotton  manufacture 
became  prominent  in  1889.    Boat  building  also  thrived  for  awhile. 
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Bethany  college  was  founded  in  1841.  The  town  of  Bethany  was 
laid  out  in  184:7  by  Alexander  Campbell  who  in  1827  had  secured  the 
eBtablishment  of  a  post-office  at  his  residence  there,  by  agreeing  to 
carry  the  mail  free  twi'»  a  week  between  his  house  and  West  Liberty. 

In  the  territory  inc  aded  in  Hancock  county,  one  of  the  earliest 
industries  was  the  manjfacture  of  iron  at  a  furnace  which  was  erected 
on  King's  creek  between  1790  and  1800  and  continued  in  operation 
for  several  years. 

The  formation  of  Hancack  county  in  1848  was  the  sequence  of 
an  earlier  plan  to  move  the  county  seat  of  Brooke  from  Wellsburg 
to  the  more  central  point  at  HoUiday's  Gove.  Fearful  of  losing  the 
court  house  the  people  near  Wellsburg  voted  with  tlie  people  farther 
north  for  a  division  of  the  older  coun^. 

N'ew  Cumberland  was  laid  out  in  1839  and  enlarged  in  1848  and 
1850.  It  obtained  a  post  office  in  1844.  At  the  formation  of  Hancock 
it  was  selected  as  the  county  seat  by  popular  election,  but  the  county 
court  which  eat  at  New  Manchester  (now  Fairview)  refused  to  re- 
nrove  the  records  until  after  a  second  election  (1850).  On  a  third 
vote  to  settle  the  question,  New  Cumberland  lost  by  one  vote  (1852) 
resulting  in  the  return  of  the  records  to  New  Manchester  and  the 
settlement  of  the  county  seat  question  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Along  the  Ohio  below  Wheeling,  development  was  less  rapid.  On 
the  site  of  Mr.  Tomlinson's  earlier  town  which  had  decayed  after 
its  failure,  in  the  competition  with  Wheeling  for  the  county  seat, 
Moundsville  was  laid  off  in  1831  and  established  as  a  town  by  act  of 
1832.  New  Martinsville,  at  which  a  hotel  was  erected  in  1807,  wfis 
established  as  a  town  in  1838  and  became  the  county  seat  of  the  new 
county  of  Wetzel  at  its  creation  in  1848.  Its  earliest  church  building 
was  erected  by  the  Methodists  in  1854  under  the  pastorate  of  J.  J. 
Dolliver.  Sistersville,  through  its  advantages  as  a  convenient  boat 
landing  assumed  some  importance  as  a  promising  town  by  the  middle 
of  the  century.  The  Sistersville  and  Salem  turnpike,  begun  in  1840, 
was  completed  in  1848, 

At  the  mouth  of  Middle  Island  creek,  St,  Marys  was  founded  in 
1849  by  Alexander  H.  Creel  who  came  from  eastern  Virginia  in 
1834.  Near  its  site  the  earliest  settlement  was  probably  made  before 
1797.  Several  settlements  were  made  along  the  Middle  Island  creek 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Creel  in  1834  purchased  land 
on  the  site  of  the  future  St  Marys,  but  in  1837. he  located  at  the 
mouth  of  Green's  run,  a  mile  below,  and  eatablished  a  village  which 
he  named  Vaucluse  and  from  which  he  obtained  interior  communi- 
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cation  by  a  road  called  the  Ellenboro  Pike,  intersecting  the  North- 
western turnpike  at  the  site  of  the  present  post  office  of  Pike.  By 
its  terminal  facilities,  Vaucluse  became  a  central  point  for  the 
distribution  of  goods  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  for  awhile 
seriously  affected  the  monopoly  of  trade  previously  enjoyed  by  Parkers- 
burg — even  causing  several  Parkers buig  merchants  to  establish 
"wholesale  houses"  there.  Finding  the  site  too  contracted  for  a 
town,  Mr.  Creel  in  1847  returned  to  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  and  in 
1849  made  a  lot  surrey  of  the  proposed  town  at  the  same  time  giving 
one  acre  to  the  future  county  of  Pleasants  on  which  to  erect  a  court 
house.  To  secure  connections  with  the  interior  a  road  was  con- 
structed to  join  the  Vaucluse  pike  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  St. 
Mary's  pike  to  Parkersburg  was  built  in  1848-50.  The  population 
increased  rapidly  and  business  became  active — stimulated  especially 
by  a  wagon  trade  with  interior  points,  including  Clarksburg  which 
shipped  goods  by  Qat  boat  or  steamer  to  pioneer  settlements  farther 
west.  This  trade  declined  after  the  construction  of  the  railway  to 
Parkersburg,  which  offered  special  inducements  for  the  abandonment 
«f  the  Middle  Island  route. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha  industrial  and  social  develop- 
ment was  retarded  for  a  generation.  The  first  licensed  tavern  or 
ordinary  was  kept  by  Hugh  Phelps  on  tiie  south  side  in  1789.  For 
some  time,  settlers  at  the  mouth  and  along  the  river  above  received 
their  mail  at  Marietta.  By  1818,  the  steamboat  began  to  create  a 
new  era  for  the  pioneer.  The  population  at  Parkersburg  was  scarcely 
200  (some  say  about  400)  by  1832.  In  1833,  the  first  newspaper  was 
established.  As  late  as  1830  to  1835  tliere  were  few  carriages  in  the 
region.  The  larger  development  of  the  town  dates  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Northwestern  turnpike  (in  1837)  and  the  Staunton 
turnpike  (in  1843),  both  bringing  business  and  traffic  which  in- 
creased the  value  of  steamboat  connection.  By  1844  the  population 
was  about  1400.  In  1839  the  Northwestern  Bank  of  Virginia  wae 
established.  The  new  stimulus  received  from  the  completion  of  rail- 
way connection  with  the  East  in  1857  was  re-enforced  by  the  oil 
development  after  1859. 

In  the  interior,  east  of  Parkersburg,  Harrisville  wae  located  and 
laid  out  in  1832  in  a  sparsely  settled  region.  It  became  a  post 
office  in  1830,  and  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county  of  Kitchie  in 
1843.  Pennsboro,  the  oldest  post  office  in  Ritchie  came  into  existence 
about  1820.    Smithfield  was  established  as  a  town  in  1842. 

Below  Parkersburg  at  Belleville,  which  Mr.  Avery  had  established 
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OD  bis  tract  fronting  five  milee  on  the  river,  the  expectations  of  the 
founder  were  never  realized.  In  1806  Mr.  Avery  had  lost  heavily 
from  a  fire,  started  by  incendiaries,  which  destroyed  his  grain-filled 
bam,  and  his  grist  and  saw  mill.  In  1807,  after  failing  in  the  ship- 
building business  in  which  he  had  largely  invested,  be  was  confined 
in  the  Wood  county  jail  for  debt. 

At  the  same  time  development  on  the  Ohio  below  Belleville  was 
prevented  by  the  high  price  demanded  for  the  land  by  the  heirs 
of  Washington  whose  will  had  admonished  the  executors  not  to 
dispose  of  it  too  cheaply  and  had  suggested  a  price  of  $10.00  per 
acre.  At  the  site  of  Ravenswood  on  which  already  stood  a  black- 
smith shop,  a  ferry  was  established  across  the  Ohio  in  1831,  the  first 
stock  of  goods  for  a  store  arrived  in  1832  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
town  was  laid  out  in  1836.  The  first  church  building  was  erected 
in  1837.  The  first  resident  physician  arrived  in  1841.  In  the  decade 
aft€r  1840,  the  chief  industries  were  lumber  sawing  and  boat  build- 
ing. In  1849  the  town  secured  a  post  office  and  in  1860  it  had  a 
population  of  250  or  300  who  became  very  nearly  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  war.  During  the  war  the  town  was  almost  deserted. 
Its  subsequent  growth  began  abont  1870. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Mason  county  within  the  large  bend  of  the 
Ohio,  Mason  City  was  laid  out  opposite  Pomeroy  in  185?  by  coal 
operators  who  found  a  market  for  their  product  principally  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  Baton  Bouge.  These  operators  were  later  succeeded  by  a 
company  which  long  after  the  war  used  all  its  own  coal  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  which  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  Salt  company  of 
Pomeroy.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1856,  coincident  with  the 
opening  of  its  first  salt  well  and  salt  furnace  by  the  Mason  City  Salt 
company,  which  later  also  opened  new  coal  mines  which  were  operated 
until  1883.  At  the  same  time  its  industrial  activity  was  increased  by 
the  establishment  of  its  first  saw  mill  resulting  soon  thereafter  in 
the  opening  of  a  boat  yard. 

Although  even  early  in  1774,  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  was 
a  resting  place  for  surveyers  and  their  attendants  and  a  rendezvous 
for  explorers  and  restless  pioneers,  the  real  pioneers  of  Mason  county 
were  the  occupants  of  Fort  Randolph  and  the  settlers  who,  after  the 
danger  from  the  Indians  had  subsided,  established  log-cabin  homes 
in  the  unbroken  wilderness  along  the  two  rivers.  At  Point  Pleasant — 
although  Boone  lived  there  in  1786  and  ferries  were  established  over 
both  rivers  %  Thomas  I^wis  in  1791,  and  although  a  few  other 
cabins  began  to  appear  around  the  old  fort  by  1794  and  an  inn  was 
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opened  in  1797 — the  growth  of  cotmnumty  life  was  long  retarded  by 
the  size  and  price  of  the  tracts  held  by  absentee  landlords,  and  by 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  titles  to  lands  while  at  the  same  time  on 
the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  lands  could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  in  small  tracts  suitable  for  farms  for  real  settlers. 

In  1806  Tbonms  Ashe  In  hla  description  Bald  that  the  town  contained 
about  forty  bouses  frame  and  log  with  an  aspect  indicating  no  prospective 
Increase.  "The  few  dtsconaolate  Inhabitant*  who  go  up  and  down,  or  He 
undei-  the  treea."  said  he,  ■■have  a  dejected  appearance  and  exhibit  the  rav- 
age of  disease  In  every  leature  and  the  tremor  of  ague  In  every  step.  Tbelr 
motive  for  settling  the  town  must  have  been  to  catch  what  they  can  from 
persons  descending  tlie  river  and  from  people  emigrating  from  the  south- 
western  part  of  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  setUlng  lower  down  the  river,  and 
who  must  make  Point  Pleasant  a  place  of  deposit  and  embarkation.  Were 
It  not  for  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
presume  that  this  circumstance  would  render  it  in  time  a  place  of  consid- 
erable note." 

In  1807  Cuming  saw  only  "Twenty-one  IndiCerent  houses  Including  a 
court  bouse  of  square  logs." 

m  1S20  The  Navigator  described  It  as  a  village  ot  "Uteen  or  twenty  fam- 
ilies, a  log  court  house,  log  Jail  and  (as  usual  In  the  Virginia  towns)  a  pil- 
lory and  a  whipping  post" 

Henry  Clay  who  later  was  on  a  steamer  which  atopped  at  the  town  com- 
pared It  to  a  "beautiful  woman  clothed  In  rags." 

The  first  practieing  physician  in  this  region  was  Dr.  Jesse  Bennett 
(one  of  the  jurors  in  the  trial  of  Burr)  whose  practice  extended  from 
Point  Pleasant  to  Marietta  and  from  Lewisbui<g  to  ChiUicothe. 
Among  the  earliest  industrial  establishments  were  diBtilleries  and 
tanneries.  A  new  court  house  and  jail  were  completed  in  1826.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1833  and  again  in  1840  and  soon  there- 
after coincident  with  the  extermination  of  wolves  in  the  neigbbonng 
region  its  business  was  increased  by  the  opening  of  a  ship  yard.  The 
first  bank,  a  branch  of  the  Merchants  and  Mechanics  bonk  of  Wheel- 
ing, was  opened  in  1864.  The  Charleston  and  Point  Pleasant  turn- 
pike company,  organized  in  1837,  constructed  a  road  which  after  the 
destruction  of  its  principal  bridges  by  the  unusual  flood  of  1847  be- 
came impassable  for  wheeled  vehicles  and  useless  except  for  neigh- 
borhood traTel. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in  Cabell  county,  develop- 
ment was  early  influenced  by  the  opening  of  the  state  road  through 
Tea/s  valley  and  later  by  the  construction  of  the  Kanawha  turn- 
pike which  connected  with  Ohio  steamer  lines  at  Quyandotte.  Quyan- 
dotte  after  a  steady  grovrth  was  incorporated  and  extended  in  1849, 
and  its  prospects  were  brightened  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Quyan- 
dotte Navigation  company  which  built  locks  and  dams  to  secure 
navigation  for  the  transportatioQ  of  timber  at  all  sea«ins  of  the  year. 
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The  Cabell  and  Logan  Coal  company  was  incorporated  in  X852,  the 
Bank  of  Guyandotte  in  1854,  and  the  Guyandotte  River  Bailroad  in 
1858. 

6.     ALONG  THE  QBEAT  KAKAWBA. 

tip  the  Kanawha  from  Mason,  in  the  territory  which  was  incladed 
in  Putnam  at  its  formation  in  1848,  the  oldest  town  was  Buffalo,  laid 
out  in  1834  (incorporated  in  1837)  and  named  from  the  earliest  post 
office  which  was  removed  to  it  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Buffalo  creek 
four  miles  above.  At  Winfield,  on  the  site  of  a  ferry  which  had  been 
established  in  1818,  the  first  hotel  was  opened  in  1850  and  the  first 
church  built  in  1S56. 

Farther  up  the  Kanawha  above  the  head  of  Tea/a  valley,  earlier 
development  was  favored  both  by  location  on  an  earlier  route  of  travel 
and  by  various  local  influences — especially  by  the  salt  industry  which 
became  prominent  after  1808.  At  Coalsmouth,  however,  there  waa 
little  industrial  development  for  a  generation.  In  1816  Colonel 
Philip  Thompson  of  Culpepper,  Virginia  arrived  at  Coalsmouth  with 
his  family  and  purchased  a  part  of  the  George  Washington  survey  on 
the  Kanawha  at  that  point.  Here  he  built  his  liome  and  was  later 
followed  by  others  from  eastern  Virginia.  In  1334,  three  years  after 
the  place  had  become  a  "stage  stand,"  he  laid  oft  part  of  his  farm 
into  town  lots  and  named  the  place  Philippi,  which  after  his  death 
in  183?  continued  to  be  known  as  Coalsmouth,  (the  name  of  the  post- 
office).  In  1856,  Samuel  Benedict  of  Pennsylvania  laid  out  adjoining 
lots  and  called  the  town  Kanawha  City — a  name  by  which  it  waa 
known  until  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  furnished 
the  impetus  for  an  additional  lot  sale.  A  general  store  and  merchant 
mill,  established  about  1830  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Coal,  was 
later  moved  to  Coalsmouth  and  proved  a  profitable  enterprise.  After 
the  improvements  were  made  up  Coal  at  Peytonia,  the  work  of  the 
mill  greatly  increased.  Another  early  industry  was  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  by  whipsaw,  and  the  construction  of  flatboats  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salt  from  the  Kanawha  salines  to  lower  river  markets. 
About  1858  the  first  saw  mill  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Coal. 

Charleston  had  a  steady  growth,  although  slow  in  the  earlier  years. 
Its  first  awakening  was  marked  by  the  authorization  of  the  first  ferry 
across  the  Kanawha  and  the  Elk  in  1794  and  the  establishment  of 
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the  first  post  ofiBee  in  1801.*  Ite  earlier  growth  was  greatly  stimulated 
b;  the  development  of  the  neighboring  salt  wotks  at  the  Kanawha 
Salines  after  1808.  Its  first  tub  mill  was  built  below  the  mouth  of 
Elk  in  1805,  followed  by  later  saw  mills  erected  on  Two  Mile  creek 
of  Elk  between  1815  and  ISS'O.  Its  first  steam  flour  mill  was  erected 
by  David  and  Daniel  Riiffncr  in  1832,  The  first  clock  aod  watch 
maker  came  in  1808  and  the  first  regular  merchants  began  business 
in  1813.  There  were  several  tailors  by  1823.  The  first  resident 
physician  arrived  in  1811,  but  the  first  drug  store  waited  until  1825. 
The  first  local  newspapers  were  the  Spectator  established  in  1818  or 
1819,  the  Kanawha  Patriot  in  1819,  the  "Western  Courier'  in  1820 
and  the  Western  Register  in  1829.  The  erratic  lawyer  who  founded 
the  Spectator  soon  became  principal  of  Mercer  Academy  which  was 
founded  in  1818  and  sustained  a  "Law  Department"  by  1823.  A 
library  was  opened  by  1823,  A  Sunday  school,  although  strongly 
opposed,  was  opened  in  1823. 

A  new  era  of  growth  was  stimulated  by  the  opening  of  steam 
navigation  in  1820 — resulting  in  steamboat  connection  with  Cin- 
cinnati about  1823 — and  especially  by  the  opening  of  the  Kanawha 
turnpike  and  the  increasing  traffic  which  followed.  The  first  bank, 
a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  was  established  in  1832.  The  first 
church  building  was  that  of  the  Presbyterians  erected  in  1828.  It 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Methodists  erected  in  1833  and  that  of 
the  Episcopalians  erected  in  1834.  The  Kanawha  telegraph  com- 
pany (organized  1849)  constructed  a  telegraph  from  Kanawha 
Salines  via  Charleston  and  Point  Pleasant  to  Gallipolis  in  1852.  A 
wire  suspension  bridge  over  the  Elk  was  erected  in  1852. 

In  1853-57,  the  salt  industry  on  the  Kanawha  was  impoverished 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  salt  men  of  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  and 
Mason  county,  A'irginia,  who  formed  the  Ohio  River  Salt  company 
which  was  not  dissolved  until  1872.  As  the  manufacture  of  salt  be- 
came a  "vanishing  industry,"  the  mining  of  cannel  coal  arose  into 
prominence  largely  through  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  which 
was  attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  exploration  of  Kanawha  coal  de- 
posits by  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1839  and  to  1841.  Several  coal  companies,  organized  between  1849 
and  1856  to  operate  on  the  Kanawha,  Elk  and  Coal  rivers,  were  the 
forerunners  of  business  expansion  and  increasing  prosperity.    In  1857 
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the  Kanawha  Cannel  Coal  Mining  and  Manufacturing  company  erected 
at  Charleston  buildings  for  use  id  the  manufacture  of  cannel  coal 
oil.  In  1858,  the  Corwin  Cannel  Coal  company  erected  buildings 
at  Mill  creek  seven  miles  up  Elk.  All  the  various  companies  ad- 
vertised for  all  classes  of  laborers  in  1859  and  were  in  a  prosperous 
condition  in  1860. 

Along  the  upper  Eanavha  and  lower  New,  Fayette  county  was 
created  in  1831,  from  Kanawha,  Qreenbrier,  Nicholas  and  Logan. 
The  count;  seat  which  at  first  was  located  at  New  Haven  (in  Mountain 
Cove  district)  was  removed  in  1837  to  the  site  of  Fayetteville  (then 
called  Vandalia)  where  court  was  held  in  the  house  (or  tavern)  of 
Abraham  Yandall  until  public  buildings  could  be  completed.  The 
vote  by  which  Vandalia  won  against  New  Haven  in  the  election 
contest  was  obtained  by  strategy.  According  to  Colonel  G,  W. 
Imboden  on  the  authority  of  his  father-in-law  (Colonel  William 
Tyree)  enough  votes  (of  qualified  free  holders)  to  carry  the  election 
"were  secured  by  Hiram  Hall,  the  first  county  clerk,  by  a  liberal  dis- 
tribution of  one-acre  tracts  of  land  with  no  specified  boundaries. 
Shortly  before  the  war,  the  history  of  Montgomery  began  with  the 
arrival  of  boata  from  Cincinnati  and  other  points  on  the  Ohio  to 
unload  goods  at  Montgomery  Ijanding  which  was  then  the  distributing 
point  for  merchants  in  Wyoming,  Mercer,  Raleigh,  McDowell, 
Nicholas  and  Fayette  counties.  From  it  they  also  shipped  tobacco, 
hides,  wool  and  other  products.  Oak  Hill,  near  which  Peter  Bowyer 
operated  a  water-power  mill  as  early  as  1820,  received  its  name  later 
from  the  earliest  postoffice  established  at  Hill  Top  on  the  mail  route 
from  Fayettei'ille  to  Raleigh  Court  House  (now  Beckley).  On  the 
site  of  Glen  Jean,  a  water-power  mill  was  operated  as  early  as  1850, 
and  a  post  office  was  established  soon  after  1854. 

7.      INTERIOR  SODTH  OF  THE  GREAT  KANAWHA. 

In  the  interior  south  of  the  Kanawha,  development  was  usually 
long  retarded.  On  the  Madison  map  of  Virginia  of  180~  corrected 
to  1818  no  towns  are  indicated  in  any  part  of  the  interior  region  and 
only  one  public  road  is-  represented — a  road  from  the  Kanawha  via 
Loup's  creek  and  upper  Piney  to  Pack's  Ford  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bluestone,  and  beyond  through  Monroe. 

In  the  original  county  of  Logan,  formed  in  1824  from  Giles, 
Kanawha,  Cabell  and  Tazewell,  the  county  seat  was  located  at  Lawns- 
ville  or  Logan  Court  House  which  was  laid  off  in  1827.  It  received 
its  earliest  mails  by  horse  over  a  post-road  from  Charleston.    About 
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18G0  it  obtained  better  communication  with  Charleston  by  a  state 
road  through  Boone  which  for  many  years  was  travelled  by  long  trains 
of  wagons  from  the  interior. 

Boone  was  formed  in  IS*?  from  Kanawha,  Cabell  and  Lt^an.  The 
county  seat  was  at  first  located  at  the  mouth  of  Spruce  Fork  which 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  people.  By  an  election  authorized  by  legis- 
lative act  of  1848  to  aetUe  the  question,  the  location  was  changed  to 
a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Turkey  creek.  The  earliest  road  in  the 
territory  included  in  the  county  was  a  pack  horse  road  via  Marmet  to 
Ualden  and  Charleston  at  which  the  early  settlers  found  a  market 
for  ginseng,  venison,  and  bear  hams.  The  first  post  ofGces  in  the 
county  were  established  at  Ballardsville  and  Madison.  The  largest 
indnetrial  stimulus  after  the  opening  of  the  state  road  from  Logan  to 
Charleston  was  the  work  of  the  Peytonia  Cannel  Coal  company  which 
in  1854  placed  locks  and  dams  in  the  Coal  river  and  erected  an  ex- 
tension mining  plant  at  Peytonia. 

Raleigh  county  was  formed  from  Fayette  in  1850.  Beckleyville' 
(now  Beckley) ,  incorporated  in  1850  coincident  with  its  selection  as 
the  county  seat,  received  its  early  growth  largely,  through  the  activities 
of  General  Alfred  Beckley  who  in  1836  married  Miss  Amelia  Neville 
Craig  of  Pittsburg,  resigned  his  conunissioD  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  and  removed  to  Fayette  county  to  improve  a  body  of  unsettied 
lands  (now  in  Raleigh)  for  his  widowed  mother  and  himself.  Largely 
through  Beckley's  influence,  the  Giles,  Fayette  and  Kanawha  turn- 
pike, authorized  by  acts  of  1837  and  1839,  was  constructed  from  Giles 
Court  House,  via  Red  Sulphur,  Indian  creek,  the  Bluestooe  to  its 
mouth,  Flat  Top  mountain,  Beaver  creek,  Beckley's,  Loup  creek  and 
Fayette  Court  House  to  the  Kanawha. 

Wyoming  county  was  formed  in  1850  from  Logan.  McDowell  was 
formed  in  1858  from  Tazewell,  by  a  legislative  act  which  declared  that 
the  county  seat  should  be  called  Peerysville  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  locate  it.  Both  counties  long  remained  lai^ely  isolated  by  lack 
of  roads.  In  1805,  although  it  had  become  the  abode  of  many  of 
the  "old  families,"  the  region  along  the  Big  Sandy  and  the  Guyan- 
dotte  was  one  of  the  wildest  of  western  Virginia — a  famous  hunting 
ground  for  bears  which  fattened  on  the  chestnuts  and  acoms  and 
furnished  many  valuable  glossy  hides  to  decorate  the  soldiers  of  the 
two  contending  armies  in  Europe, 

The  pioneers  along  the  Big  Sandy  and  neighboring  country  often 
belonged  to  the  best  families  of  the  older  E^t,  and  some  of  them 
brought  slaves  with  them  as  well  as  the  household  goods  which  they 
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carried  on  the  backs  of  horses.  For  their  products  they  found  the 
earlieBt  markets  down  the  Ohio.  For  the  up-river  conveyance  for 
their  larger  purchases,  they  used  flat  boats  above  the  Sandy.  They 
received  their  earliest  mails  from  Catlettaburg,  Kentucky,  To  make 
their  earliest  eschanges  they  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
contiuued  to  Burlington,  Ohio  {three  miles  below)  or  to  Limestone. 
In  1815  or  1816,  Joseph  Ewing  began  store-keeping  one-fourth  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  Sandy  in  Virginia.  Farther  up  the  river, 
Frederick  Moore  established  a  store  which  from  1815  to  1834  secured 
the  larger  part  of  the  Sandy  trade.  Coming  west  from  Philadelphia 
with  goods,  he  reached  the  forks  of  Sandy  six  years  before  Louisa 
became  a  town.  He  purchased  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  In  1818  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  children  and  established  him- 
self below  the  "forks"  on  the  Virginia  side. 

Among  the  earlier  industries  in  the  Sandy  valley  was  salt  manu- 
facture. As  early  as  1795  salt  was  made  on  lands  belonging  to 
Henry  Clay  on  Middle  Island  creek  in  Floyd  county,  Kentucky, 
ten  miles  from  Prestouburg  (founded  1799).  Near  the  mouth  of 
Blain  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Sandy,  considerable  salt  was  made  as 
early  as  1813.  Warfield  on  Tug  received  its  earliest  stimulus  from 
salt  works  established  before  the  war  by  Governor  John  B.  Floyd 
and  brothers  of  Tazewell  coimty. 

The  new  county  of  Wayne  was  formed  from  the  southwestern  part 
of  Cabell  in  1842,  and  the  county  seat  was  located  at  Troufs  Hill 
(at  Wayne).  Ceredo  was  founded  on  the  Ohio  in  1867  by  Eli  Thayer 
who  had  dreams  of  founding  a  great  manufacturing  city  there  co- 
incident with  his  activities  to  aid  the  emigration  of  anti-slavery  men 
to  Kansas.    Fairview  was  incorporated  in  1860, 
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IV.    Historic  Highways 

Four  prominent  roada  which  croBeed  the  territory  of  West  Vii^inia 
at  different  points  exerted  a  great  infinence  on  the  development  of  the 
region  through  which  they  passed. 

I.      THE  NATIONAL  CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

The  earliest  and  most  famous  highway  across  the  mountains  was 
the  Cumberland  or  National  road,  whose  Ohio  terminus  was  largely 
determined  by  the  preference  for  Wheeling  as  a  place  of  embarkation 
in  dry  Heasons  because  of  obstacles  in  the  river  between  Wheeling  and 
Steubeuville.  The  road  was  projected  largely  through  the  influence 
of  Gallatin  and  completed  through  the  influence  of  Clay. 

In  1803  at  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  stete,  provision  was  made 
to  connect  it  with  seaboard  by  a  road  to  be  constructed  by  the  United 
States  from  a  fund  arising  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  United  States 
lands  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  state.  In  1805,  com- 
missioners appointed  te  examine  routes  finally  selected  one  extending 
from  Cumberland  to  Washington  by  the  shortest  portage  from  Atlantic 
navigation  to  Ohio  river  waters.  After  considerable  delay,  caused 
in  part  by  insuflieient  funds  from  the  land  sales,  Congress  began 
to  build  the  road  in  1811;  and,  in  response  to  the  popular  demand 
for  ite  completion,  first  authorized  advance  treasury  loans  based  upon 
expectations  of  future  sales  of  land,  and  finally  made  additional 
appropriations  openly  with  no  pretense  of  a  loan. 

The  road  was  well-built.  In  the  middle  of  a  cleared  space  of  sixty 
feet  in  width,  there  was  a  leveled  strip  thirty  feet  wide,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  the  strip  of  road  bed  twenty  feet  wide  and  covered  with 
small  crushed  stone  eighteen  inches  deep  in  the  center  and  sloping 
to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  at  the  sides.     ' 

In  1815,  before  its  completion  to  the  Ohio,  it  was  used  for  the 
"Great  Western  Mail"  upon  which  prepayment  of  postage  was  re- 
quired for  the  special  service.  The  road  was  opened  to  Wheeling  in 
1818,  although  a  section  between  Uniontewn  and  Brownsville  was 
not  yet  completed.  Its  immediate  influence  was  felt,  not  only  along 
its  route  across  the  northern  panhandle,  but  also  across  the  entire 
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northern  part  of  the  Etate  which  was  in  neighboring  proximity  to  the 
route  of  the  road  through  western  Mar}'land  and  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, Its  influence  was  also  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  state — 
especially  along  the  Ohio  which  was  regarded  as  its  western  com- 
plement. Besides  its  immediate  iofluence  upon  points  directly 
accessible  to  it,  it  exerted  on  the  West  and  on  the  nation  a  general 
influence  which  was  felt  by  the  entire  transmontane  region. 

The  Weat,  which  (by  the  proof  of  a  century)  could  not  be  held  by 
waterways,  was  finally  secured  to  tlie  Union  by  the  construction  of 
this  road  and  by  the  vast  stream  of  colonists  which  poured  over  it 
into  the  Ohio  valley.  "Along  the  route  the  ringing  of  woodmen's 
axes,  the  clinking  of  surveyors'  chains,  the  rattle  of  tavern  signs  and 
the  rumble  of  stage  coaches  prepared  the  way  for  the  'star  of  empire.'' 
The  squalid  cabins  in  which  hunters  had  lived  beside  the  more  primi- 
tive thoroughfare  were  pressed  into  service  as  TavemF,"  and  at  conve- 
nient distances  apart  many  new  inns  sprang  up  to  supply  the  demand 
of  increasing  travel  and  traffic.  "Indian  fords,  where  the  water  had 
oft  run  red  in  border  frays  were  spanned  with  solid  bridges.  Ancient 
towns  which  had  been  comparatively  unknown  to  the  world,  but  which 
were  of  sufficient  commercial  magnetism  to  attract  the  great  road  to 
them,  became  on  the  morrow  cities  of  consequence  in  the  world.  A» 
the  century  ran  into  its  second  and  third  decades,  the  Cumberland 
road  received  an  increasing  heterogeneous  population.  W'agons  of 
all  descriptions,  from  the  email  to  the  great  'mountain  ships'  which 
creaked  down  the  mountain  sides  and  groaned  off  in  the  setting  sun. 
formed  a  marvelous  frieze  upon  it.  Fast  expresses,  too  realisticallyj 
perhaps,  called  'Shakeguts,'  tore  along  through  valley  and  hill  with 
important  messages  of  state,*  Here,  the  broad  highway  was  blocked 
with  herds  of  cattle  trudging  eastward  to  the  markets,  or  westward 
to  the  meadow  lands  beyond  the  mountains.  Gay  coaches  of  four  to 
six  horses,  ivhose  worthy  drivers  were  known  by  name,  ci-cn  to 
statesmen  who  were  often  their  passengers,  rolled  on  to  the  hospitable 
taverns  where  the  company  reveled.  All  night,  along  the  roadway, 
pypsy  fires  flickered  in  the  darkness,  where  wandering  minstrels  and 
jugglers  crept  to  show  their  art,  while  in  the  background  crowded 
traders,  hucksters,  peddlers,  soldiery,  showmen,  and  beggers — alt 
picturesque  pilgrims  on  the  nation's  great  highway." 

In  1836  Colonel  Reeside  inaugurated  lines  of  stages  (with  five- 
horse  teams)   which  reduced  the  time  of  transit  from  Baltimore  to 

'Accordlns  to  the  post  olDce 
readied  Wbeellos  In  2m  hour: 
■nd  New  Orleans  In  4>^  dari. 
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Wheeling  from  eight  to  three  days — or  about  forty-eight  hourB  of 
actual  travel  on  the  road.  Between  these  lines  and  those  of  Stockton 
there  was  strong  opposition,  resulting  in  frequent  spirited  races. 
CoDsidijrable  obstruction  to  the  stage-coaches  resulted  from  the 
numerous  drives  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  from  the  old-fashioned 
Conestoga  wagon  in  which  most  of  the  freight  for  the  West  was 
conveyed  from  Baltimore  and  Frederick  to  Wheeling.  Three  or 
four  coaches  were  required  to  transport  the  continually  increasing 
mails.  A  special  wagon,  designed  by  Postmaster-General  Amos 
Kendall  to  carry  the  mails  independent  of  passenger  travel,  waa 
laid  aside  after  a  short  trial.  After  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  reached 
Cumberland,  in  1842,  the  travel  of  the  National  road  greatly  in- 
-creased.  Competing  lines  were  installed  and  oft«n  there  were  fifteen 
or  twenty  coaches  entering  and  leaving  Cumberland  twice  each  day. 
There  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  traffic  by  wagons — forty  often 
entered  Wheeling  in  a  day.  In  1853,  when  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
reached  the  Ohio,  the  son  of  the  man  who  started  the  first  line 
■of  coaches  across  the  Alleghenies  with  the  daily  mail  carried  the  last 
mail  from  the  East  by  coach  into  Wheeling. 

2.      JAUE8  RIVER  AND  KANAWHA  TURNPIKE. 

South  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  Potomac- Wills  creek  route -and 
the  route  tiirough  Cumberland  Gap  by  the  Wilderness  road,  the  James 
Biver-Kanawha  route  was  next  in  importance  as  an  avenue  of 
migration  and  travel  across  the  great  mountain  barrier  formed  bj 
the  Blue  Bidge  and  Allegheny  mountains.  An  early  writer  who 
traveled  over  the  route  to  the  Ohio  pronounced  it  "one  of  the  principal 
ohains  destined  by  nature  to  bind  together  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  this  great  republic."  To  connect  and  improve  these 
■waters  and  provide  better  facilities  for  travel  and  traffic  between  East 
and  West  along  this  route  was  one  of  the  earliest  intra-state  public 
enterprises  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  subject  was  a  favorite 
■one  with  Washington  who  in  1784  first  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  which  promptly  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  James 
River  company,  and  in  1785  authorized  the  construction  of  the  "state 
road"  {for  wagons)  which  was  completed  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Kanawha  by  1790  and  opened  to  the  Ohio  by  1800. 

In  1781  an  effort  of  the  Greenbrier  people  to  obtain  from  the  legis- 
lature power  to  extend  a  wagon  road  westward  from  Warm  Springs 
to  the  court  house  at  Lewisburg  {The  "Savanna")  as  a  c 
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for  the  importation  of  salt  and  tlie  exportation  of  hemp,  though  it 
met  with  Eome  opposition,  finally  secured  for  the  county  court  author- 
ity to  Ie^7  money  by  which  the  road  was  opened  in  1782.  (At  the  same 
time  a  similar  road  was  opened  from  Warm  Spmgs  to  Sweet  Springs) . 
In  October  1785  a  new  act  authorized  the  opening  of  bids  for  opening 
within  two  years  a  wagon  road  at  least  30  feet  wide  from  Lewisburg 
to  the  lower  falls  of  the  Kanawha.  This  road,  probably  with  a  width 
considerably  less  than  the  specitications,  was  constructed  in  1786.  It 
completed  what  was  known  in  the  statutes  as  early  as  1790  as  Qs» 
"Old  State  Boad,"  the  first  communication  by  wagon  from  the  East 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Kanawha.  In  1791  the  terminal  point 
of  overland  travel  westward  to  Kentucky  and  other  points  on  the 
Ohio  was  on  the  Great  Kanawha  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Elk  at  Kelly's  creek.  Here  the  travelers  secured  bateaux  or  small 
flat-boats  built  to  carry  them  by  water  for  the  remainder  of  their 
journey.  In  1796,  and  again  in  1803,  appropriations  were  made  for 
the  repair  of  this  road  from  Lewisburg  to  the  Kanawha.  In  1787  a 
new  act  authorized  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  Kanawha 
Falls  to  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  road  probably  opened  as  early  a» 
1800,  was  completed  to  the  Ohio  under  authority  of  the  county  courts 
of  Kanawha  which  as  early  as  1802  provided  for  surveys  from  which 
some  kind  of  a  road  was  constriicted  by  18<H.  In  1791,  Thomas- 
Lewis  established  a  ferry  at  Point  Pleasant  across  both  the  Kanawha 
and  the  Ohio.  A  ferry  was  established  at  Charleston  in  1794,  and 
another  one  in  1809.  Stephen  Teays,  who  settled  at  Coalsmouth  in 
1800,  established  a  feny  and  kept  an  inn  for  the  travel  between  that 
point  and  the  Ohio  at  Gallipolia  and  Point  Pleasant.  A  post  office- 
was  established  at  Kanawha  C.  H.,  in  1801.  There  was  a  fortnightly 
mail  brought  from  Lewisburg  on  horseback.  Hails  were  carried  from 
Lewisburg  to  Scioto  Salt  works  as  early  as  1804,  and  from  Xiewis- 
burg  to  Chillicothe  by  1807.  By  1808  many  drovers  from  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  passed  over  the  Kanawha  route  to  find  a  market  for  hogs 
and  other  live  stock.  Lewis  Summers  recorded  that  the  drovers  and 
travellers  used  neatly  all  the  surplus  grain  along  the  route  and  that 
many  sheep  and  hogs  were  destroyed  by  wolves  and  bears. 

By  act  of  February  1,  1809,  tolls  were  authorized.  Greenbrier 
county  was  authorized  to  erect  on  the  state  road  two  toll  gates  one  of 
which  near  the  ferry  on  New  river;  and  Kanawha  county  was  author- 
ized to  erect  another  on  the  road  within  her  limits.  Net  proceeds  of 
all  tolls  were  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  road.    An  attempt  was 
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juade  to  tin  tolls  on  an  equitable  basis  according  to  damage  done  to 
the  road.    Tlie  following  rates  were  established : 

Wagon,  team    and  driver  25  ceots 

Kour-wheeled  riding  carriage  ■  ■  ■ 20  cents 

Cart  or  two-wheeled  riding  carriage 12!4  cents 

.Man  and  horse   6%  cents 

Cattle  per  head  ii  cent 

Sheep  or  hogs,  per  score  3  cents. 

In  1814  the  chief  route  of  those  going  westward  from  southern 
and  middle  counties  of  Virginia  was  via  Lewisburg  and  across  New 
river  at  Bowyer's  ferry,  through  "Vandalia"  (now  Fayetrfavillej, 
thence  over  Cotton  Hill  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha,  thence 
continuing  along  the  south  side  of  the  Kanawha.  The  road  from  the 
salt  works  east  was  in  a  "terrible  condition."  Cabell  county  which 
"waa  formed  in  1809  promptly  supplied  the  pioneer  demand  for  roads. 
By  1814,  roads  were  opened  to  the  falls  of  Guyandotte,  to  Big  Sandy, 
to  the  Little  Guyandotte,  up  Seven  Mile,  up  Twelve  Pole,  up  Four 
Pole  and  to  other  points  of  the  county.  In  January,  1817,  the  legis- 
lature authorized  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Montgomery's  Ferry 
(now  Montgomery)  via  Gauley  river  near  its  mouth  to  intersect  the 
-state  road  between  Fleshman's  Plantation  and  the  top  of  Sewelle 
mountain.  At  a  very  early  date  (by  1818  perhaps  by  1807),  long  be-- 
fore  the  appearance  of  any  towns  in  the  interior  south  of  the  Kanawha, 
there  was  a  public  road  from  the  Kanawha  via  Loup's  creek  and 
"Upper  Piney  to  Pack's  Ford  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bluestone. 

Among  the  prime  factors  which  urged  upon  the  legislature  the 
needs  of  road  improvement  was  the  salt  industry  in  the  Kanawha 
-valley  which  was  restricted  in  its  operations  and  suffered  consider- 
able loss  through  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  transportation.  In 
December,  1814,  the  construction  of  a  more  permanent  road  waa 
urged  and  attention  directed  to  the  advantages  in  suitable  road 
materials  along  the  route.  In  1815-16,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  communication  between  the  James  and  the  Kanawha,  the 
Virginia  assembly  asked  the  aid  of  the  federal  government. 

By  act  of  February  17,  1820,  the  legislature  secured  a  modification 
of  the  charter  of  the  James  river  company  that  would  authorize  it 
also  "to  make  a  convenient  road  by  the  most  practicable  route  from 
the  James  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha,  and  to  improve  the 
latter  from  the  falls  to  the  Ohio.  For  superintending  these  works 
the  general  assembly  appointed  by  joint  ballot  nine  commissioners, 
a  majority  of  whom  should  decide  all  questions.  By  act  of  February 
■28,  1821,  the  number  of  commissioners  was  reduced  to_^fiTe  and  the 
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company  was  empowered  to  gT&da/x  the  tolls  on  salt  from  one  to 
two  cents  according  to  circumstanr  .-a. 

In  1831  the  route  of  the  new  Kanawha  road  was  located  westward 
thru  Greenbrier  and  beyond.  The  right  side  of  both  the  Xew  and 
the  Kanawha  was  choaen  bec».use  that  route  required  fewer  bridges 
and  furnished  better  grade  at  less  cost.  A  year  later,  the  bridges 
between  Lewisburg  and  Gauley  were  about  completed.  The  covered 
bridges  over  the  Greenbrier  and  the  Gauley  cost  $18,000  each.  In 
1823  the  company  finding  it  difiicult  to  procure  "labor  of  proper 
kind"  were  forced  to  consider  whether  it  could  purchase  slaves  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

By  1834  the  road  was  completed  between  Lewisburg  and  the  falls 
-with  an  extension  partly  constructed  from  the  falls  to  Montgomery's 
Ferry,  and  was  much  used  by  wagons  transporting  salt  to  Greenbrier, 
which  thereby  promised  to  become  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
Monroe  and  Pocahontas  and  for  part  of  Nicholas.  Salt  which  cost 
twenty  cents  per  bushel  at  the  works  was  conveyed  to  Lewisburg  for 
■twenty-five  cents. 

By  1834  the  large  quantities  of  salt  hauled  east  drove  out  foreign 
«alt  which  previously  had  been  shipped  from  the  seaboard,  or  reduced 
the.  price  more  than  half.  In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
trade  the  general  assembly  was  asked  to  extend  the  road  to  the  lower 
«nd  of  the  salt  works. 

Three  years  later  the  road  was  completed  only  to  a  point  about 
twenty-six  miles  above  Charleston,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Big 
Sandy  travel  was  only  by  horseback  and  light  carriages.  Much  of 
the  completed  road  had  been  badly  damaged  by  heavy  wagons  and 
"by  hogs, 

Early  collection  of  tolls  was  attended  with  considerable  difSculty. 
In  1825  the  toll  was  five  cents  for  each  person,  excepting  those  ex- 
«mpted  by  living  within  four  miles  of  a  gate  and  not  traveling  over 
^our  miles.  Complaint  was  made  that  those  who  enjoyed  free  tolls 
assisted  others  to  evade  the  law.  The  owner  of  the  mill  and  black- 
smith shop  at  Greenbrier  Bridge  obtained  exemption  from  bridge 
tolls  for  hia  family,  servants  and  customers.  Tolls  were  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  action  of  the  county  court  of  Greenbrier  in  keeping  open 
parts  of  the  old  Stone  Road  (the  state  road  of  1786),  which  ran  from 
Lewisburg  to  the  falls  parallel  to  the  Kanawha  turnpike  and  fre- 
■quently  crossed  it.  Some  gates  were  so  situated  that  roads  could  be 
made  around  them  to  avoid  payment  of  tolls.  A  private  road  opened 
in  order  to  turn  Metzger's  Toll  Gate  (fifty  miles  west  of  Lewisburg) 
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enabled  the  people  to  enjoy  fifty  miles  of  turnpike  free  from  tolls. 
An  act  of  February  28,  1829,  exempted  from  tolla  persons  going  to 
mill  or  returning  from  mill.  The  destructioD  of  Gauley  bridge  by 
fire  on  July ,11,  1826  by  persons  interested  in  the  ferry  at  that  point 
necessitated  the  employment  of  a  ferryman  who  was  paid  one-third  of 
the  collections  at  that  point.  A  new  bridge,  uncovered  to  reduce  tti 
danger  froni  fire — a  structure  which  stood  until  1849 — was  complet*d 
in  18?8.  To  keep  the  road  in  repair  from  Lewisburg  west  cost  $1000 
per  year.    The  toll  gatherers  were  paid  9  per  cent  of  the  collections. 

At  this  period  the  people  of  the  Kanawha  route  were  temporarily 
excited  over  the  prospects  of  railway  communications  with  the  east, 
but  their  hopes  were  soon  reduced  by  the  refusal  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly to  grant  the  request  of  the  B.  &  0.  for  permission  to  construct 
its  lines  along  the  Shenandoah  and  over  the  divide  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Kanawha.  At  Bichmond  and  in  eastern  Virginia  the  turn- 
pike was  regarded  as  an  enterprise  more  desirable  for  the  Kanawha 
because  it  was  less  liable  to  contribute  to  the  commercial  importance 
of  Baltimore. 

In  18S8  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  recommending  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  the  Ohio  to  connect  the  East  and  the  West  and  to  stop 
the  flow  of  population  to  the  West,  urged  that  it  would  be  a  better 
and  shorter  road  to  the  West  than  any  other  road,  not  excepting  the 
Cumberland  road.  An  additional  advantage  was  found  in  cheapness 
of  provisions  and  labor. 

The  more  direct  Teay's  valley  route  to  the  Ohio  was  chosen  in  pref- 
erence to  the  longer  route  down  the  Kanawha  to  Point  Pleasant  which 
some  desired.  There  was  already  a  road  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kanawha  from  the  Falls  to  the  Mud  river.  There  were  various  reasons 
assigned  for  the  location  of  the  new  road  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kanawha  from  a  point  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Qauley,  but 
Charleston  was  selected  as  the  place  of  crossing.  The  extension  to  the 
Big  Sandy  was  probably  influenced  by  the  expectation  encouraged  by 
the  assurance  of  Clay  in  182fi  that  Kentucky  would  thereby  be  induced 
to  make  a  good  road  from  the  Big  Sandy  to  Lexington. 

Work  on  the  western  section  advancing  eastward  from  the  Big 
Sandy  was  begun  in  1828  and  an  act  for  extension  of  the  road  to  Big- 
Sandy  was  passed  early  in  1829.  A  year  later  Crozet,  the  principal- 
engineer,  reported  that  the  contractors  had  done  practically  nothing 
for  repairs  on  the  western  section.  In  the  most  dangerous  places  the 
road  was  too  narrow.  In  some  places  two  carriages  could  hardly  pass. 
Earth  slips  made  some  parts  of  the  road  dangerous.    Contractors  for 
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construction  of  the  road  west  of  Charleston  in  1830  suffered  from 
effects  of  the  exceesive  rains  and  subsequent  drouth,  and  from  the 
idvance  of  price  of  labor  and  provisions  resulting  largely  from  the 
extensiTe  public  works  undertaken  by  Ohio.  The  toll  bridge  near  the 
mouth  of  Goal  river  was  not  completed  until  near  the  close  of  1832. 
The  first  stage  line  was  established  between  Charleston  and  Lewis- 
burg  by  Caldwell  and  Surbough  and  waa  in  operation  .by  January, 
1827,  making  one  trip  each  week.  The  fare  was  $7.00  and  preference 
was  given  to  "those  who  first  registered  their  names  for  seats."  As 
soon  as  the  road  was  extended  to  Big  Sandy,  the  same  weekly  stage 
was  run  from  Catletfs,  Kentucky,  to  Lewisburg,  where  it  connected 
with  a  stage  line  to  Sutton.  Although  at  first  the  stages  ran  via 
Pea  Ridge  (Teays  Valley)  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
Guyandotte  promptly  extended  a  road  to  Barboursville  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  travel,  and  thereby  became  the  point  of  connection  with 
a  steamer  owned  by  the  stage  company  which  made  regular  trips  to 
Cincinnati  twice  each  week.  By  1835,  with  a  population  of  only  300, 
Guyandotte  was  the  most  important  point  of  steamboat  embarkation 
and  debarkation  in  weetem  Virginia  excepting  Wheeling.  Three 
miles  below,  however,  she  had  a  possible  competitor  for  future  supre- 
macy: Brownsville  (earlier  incorporated  as  South  Landing)  which 
had  been  surveyed  into  lots  by  Crozet  in  1832  and  which  still  awaited 
the  disposition  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land  to  put  their  lots  on  thp 
market. 

Since  there  was  no  competitfoo  of  stage  licee  as  on  the  National  (Cum- 
berland) road,  Btage  fares  changed  llttte  In  the  course  of  several  decades, 
lie  schedule  time  for  the  entire  trip  was  Crom  Thuradaj  at  1  p.  m.  to  Sat- 
day  evening.  The  fare  from  Big  Sandy  was  75  cents  to  Guyandotte,  |i.50 
to  Charteeton  and  fll.OO  to  Lewisburg.  Each  passenger  was  allowed  20 
pounds  o[  baggage  free  and  for  excess  (carried  at  the  option  of  the  driver) 
was  charged  $4.00  per  100  poundH  [or  each  100  mllefl.  Passengers  from 
the  steamers  at  Big  Sandy  or  Quyandotte,  or  from  the  connecting  stage 
at  I^ewlBtiurg,  were  given  preference  after  those  who  registered  for  seats. 
In  April  1829  the  stage  line  from  Guyandotte  to  Lewisburg  was  purchased 
by  Porter  and  Beldon;  and  by  the  clloae  of  1S30  stages  were  running  tri- 
weekly, and  the  company  advertised  to  make  the  trips  by  daylight  and  to 
rest  on  Sunday — although,  when  tlie  roads  were  in  a  bad  condition  and  the 
stages  were  delayed,  the  passengers  got  little  sleep.  The  earlier  stage 
"stands"  (relays  where  horses  and  drivers  were  changed)  eastward  from 
Charleston  were  Mftlone's  Landing  (opposite  old  Brownstown),  Bowser- 
man's  (Hughs  creek),  Kanawha  Falls,  Mountain  Gove  (now  Ansted),  Lewis 
(Lookout),  Richard  Tyree'a  (at  foot  of  Sewell  mountain),  Sewell  creek 
(sow  Ralnell),  Meadow  Bluft  and  Lewisburg. 

The  extension  of  the  road  to  the  "perfect  wildemeBs"  at  the  Ken- 
tucky line,  by  "foreign  engineers,"  was  criticised  as  an  egregious  blun- 
der because  it  tended  toward  the  "destruction  of  a  flourishing  Vir- 
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ginia  town"  (Guyandotte)  and  because  ite  terminus  was  closed  for 
a  large  part  of  the  year  by  obstacles  which  Kentucky  probably  would 
not  help  to  remove.  This  argument  was  used  especially  by  those  who 
advocated  a  branch  road  from  Charleston  down  the  Kanawha  to 
Point  Pleasant  as  a  means  to  connect  with  Ohio  roads. 

Early  in  1831,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  post  office 
department  relating  to  maU  stages,  and  to  avoid  delays  of  the  mail, 
the  stage  drivers  were  prohibited  from  doing  errands  excepting  the 
carrying  of  medicine.  The  mail  contracts  enabled  the  company  to  run 
daily  stages.  In  establishing  this  line  tlie  speed  was  increased  so  that 
75  to  80  miles  were  covered  in  a  day — "nearly  if  not  altogether  accom- 
plished in  the  daylight."  For  awhile  Point  Pleasant  and  Gallipolis 
mail  was  carried  from  Coalsmouth  on  horseback  but  later  it  was  dis- 
patched from  Charleston  by  water.  In  July,  1S31,  the  increase  of 
travel  eastward  compelled  the  contractors  to  put  on  extra  stages.  The 
steamers  connecting  with  the  stege  lines  at  Guyandotte  and  at  Charles- 
ton were  doing  a  good  business.  In  1832  the  stege  line  carried  mail 
daily,  although  under  contract  to  do  so  only  six  days  each  week.  Late 
in  the  year,  however,  the  postmaster  general  estebliahed  a  daily  mail 
from  Bichmond  to  Guyandotte.  At  the  close  of  1833  this  was  reduced 
to  a  tri-weekly  mail.  By  1837  the  mail — carried  in  the  regular  pas- 
senger steges — ^was  transmitted  from  Bichmond  to  Guyandotte  in 
four  and  one-half  days. 

In  1831  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  increased  tolls  on 
the  portion  of  the  turnpike  which  had  been  completed  above  Gauley 
Bridge.  Objection  was  made  to  the  law  requiring  not  only  the  stages 
but  also  the  individual  passengers  to  pay  a  heavy  toll.  At  the  Gsuley 
river  and  Greenbrier  river  bridges  6  1-4  cente  was  collected  from  each 
passenger.  Those  who  at  first  refused  to  pay  finally  yielded  to  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  The  "Daily  Stage"  line,  which  had  been  "es- 
teblished  at  great  expenditure,"  and  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles, 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  an  abatement  of  the  excessive  tolls  to 
which  the  steges  would  be  subjected"  but  without  success.  In  1832 
the  House  of  Delegates  by  a  vote  of  72  to  44  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  James  river  company  to  regulate  from  time  to  time  the  tells  on 
stege  coaches  using  the  Kanawha  turnpike.  By  act  of  March  6, 
1833  the  toll  previously  charged  passengers  on  the  stage  coach  or  rid- 
ing carriage  crossing  Gauley  bridge  and  Greenbrier  bridge  was  abolish- 
ed. 

Notwithstanding  the  tolls,   the  stege  line  attracted  much  travel 
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vMch  previously  had  gone  by  a  more  circuitous  route.    The  scenery 
slong  the  route  was  an  attraction  to  many  travellem. 

In  1S32  Hall  and  Trotter  of  Kentucky  eetabllBhed  a  tri-weekly  line  of 
stagee  troia  the  mouth  ol  the  Big  Sandy  to  Quyandotte  where  it  connected 
with  the  Kanawha  stage  line  of  Porter,  Belden  &  Co.  At  Big  Sandy  thia 
line  connected  with  a  Btage  line  tor  LeiioKton,  Kentucky.  la  order  to  Im- 
prove westward  connections  Kentucky  in  1S3T  began  two  turnpikes  at  Big 
Sandy — one  leading  toward  OwensvlUe,  thence  to  connect  with  the  Maysvllle 
and  IiOzlngton  turnpike,  and  the  other  down  the  Ohio.  At  Lewieburg  con- 
nection was  made  with  Caldwell's  line  which  extended  eastward  through 
White  Sulphur,  Salt  Sulphur  and  Sweet  Springs  and  Flncastle  and  at 
Teaks'  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Intersected  with  the  line  leading  east  to  Lynch- 
burg and  Richmond  or  south  to  Salem  where  It  connected  with  the  great 
valley  line  to  Huntsvllle  and  Nashville.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  a  resort 
which  has  been  crowded  with  visitors  during  the  warm  season  of  each 
year  since  its  first  opening  in  1818.  was  reached  from  Washington  In  three 
days  travel— by  steamboat  to  Fredericksburg,  thence  by  stage  via  Char- 
lotteevllle.  Staunton  and  Warm  Sprlnga  Callahan's  celebrated  tavern 
thirteen  miles  east  of  White  Sulphur  was  a  center  of  the  travel  from  all 
directions — Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  North  Carolina — and  an  interjunc- 
tlon  of  several  mall  routes. 

Id  the  Qazeteer  of  Virginia  published  in  1S3&  appears  a  vivid  description 
of  the  route  from  Covington  westward  over  the  mountains.    "The  great 
-state  road      *      •      •      •  passing  the  gigantic  Alleghenles  at  a  grade  which 
is  almost  level,  pursues  ita  winding  yet  steady  cou:-se  over  ranges  of  moun- 
taine,  and  through  wild  and  hitherto  unbroken  depths  of  wilderness  and 
ahade.    Now  and  then  it  courses  along  the  margin  of  some  rocky  and  stu- 
pendous precipice  often  several  hundred  If  not  a  thousand  feet  In  depth. — 
and  as  the  mail  coach  drawn  by  four  spirited  steeds  whirls  you  along 
the  perilous  cliff,  you  feel  an  involuntary  shuddering  at  the  slender  bar- 
rier which  separates  you  from  eternity.    The  blue  mist  which  hovers  along 
the  yawning  chaani  beneath,  and  is  visible  through  the  variegated  foliage 
which  obscures  without  concealing  the  view,  impressea  the  mind  with  un- 
.deflnable  Images  of  danger — -and  Indeed      *      •      * 
infonued  that  in  more  than  one  instance  the  lives  of 
exposed  to  Imminent  peril.    At  one  of  those  narrow  de 
stage  with  eight  passengers  and  driver  rolled  down 
*fty  feet  and — although  the  luckless  vehicle  turned 
sets  and  was  actually  shattered  into  fr^ments  neith 
ger  suffered  material  Inlury." 

Among  the  local  influenccB  attributed  to  the 
decrease  of  game,  the  increase  of  evidence  of  ci 
■partly  from  the  immigration  of  families  of  refined 
Virginia,  and  the  economic  and  industrial  developi 
market  facilities  and  the  increase  of  passing  travel  and  trafBc. 

The  route  soon  became  a  busy  thoroughfare  of  travel  and  traffic— 
an  avenue  of  activity  and  increasing  wealth.  In  the  stage  the  average 
<^itizen  might  ride  with  the  greatest  statwmen  and  converse  with  them 
enronte  or  at  the  taverns.  Among  the  passengers  of  most  prominence 
-were  Henry  Clav  who  was  a  great  favorite  along  the  route  and  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  in  1833,  spent  Sunday  at  Charleston  enrout«  to 
Washington.  Many  of  the  wealthier  people  who  disdained  to  ride  in 
the  stage  with  the  common  herd  travelled  in  their  own  private  con- 
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Teyancea.    Many  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  stage  fares  travelled  by 
horseback  or  vaUced. 

Westward  over  the  rout«  passed  many  families  emigratiiig  to  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  Hundreds  of  wagons  and  other  conveyances  filled  with 
emigrant  families — men,  women  and  children  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions— who  had  left  the  worn-out  lands  of  Virginia  to  seek  new  homes 
in  the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  passed  along  the  road  for  weeks 
each  year.  To  some  of  the  more  conserrative  Virginians  moaming 
over  the  increasing  drain  of  the  population,  this  spectacle  of  fugitive 
emigrants  "beading  their  toilsome  march  to  the  far  West"  awakened 
a  melancholy  train  of  reflections  in  regard  to  what  was  characterized 
as  "the  last  struggle  of  despairing  poverty  to  escape  from  the  hard- 
ships of  its  lot."  The  road  furnished  increased  facility  for  driving 
hogs  to  the  eastern  market,  and  consequently  increased  the  demand  for 
corn  along  the  route.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  fall  of  1826,  about 
60,000  hoge  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha,  destined  largely 
to  Eastern  Virginia.  This  traffic  continued  until  the  Civil  war,  al- 
though part  of  it  was  diverted  by  steamboat  to  Fitteburg  and  Wheel- 
ing in  the  decade  before  the  war.  It  stimulated  the  growth  of  com 
among  the  farmers,  some  of  whom  took  advantage  of  their  less  en- 
terprising neighbors  by  meeting  the  drovers  several  miles  toward  the 
West  in  order  to  make  advance  bargains.  It  is  said  that  the  soil  of 
Tea/s  valley  was  worn  out  by  continued  cultivation  of  com  to  supply 
the  demand  of  hog  traffic.  Sometimes  the  drovers  greatly  interfered 
with  other  travel  for  days  at  a  time.  After  driving  the  stock  through 
to  the  Valley,  or  to  Richmond  or  other  eastern  cities,  they  frequently 
made  the  return  trip  on  foot. 

Freight  was  usually  carried  1b  CDnestoga  wagons,  often  painted  In  gay 
colors,  ueually  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses  and  carrying  an  average  of 
1000  pounds  per  horse.  Even  after  1852  these  wagons  were  bo  common 
that  sometimes  as  many  a«  thirty  could  be  counted  In  a  few  hours  passing 
In  close  proilmlty  and  twelve  or  fitteen  could  be  counted  almost  any  day 
Hithin  the  period  of  travel.  Those  going  east  usually  Included  salt  in  their 
list  of  goods.  Those  coming  west  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  general  mer- 
chandise— including  much  plug  tobacco  to  satisfy  the  refined  taste  of  the 
western  pioneers  who  were  not  content  with  the  raw  product  wUeli  thar 
grew  at  home.  Whiskey  was  also  a  common  article  carried  on  almost  every 
wagon.  Manv  of  the  wneoners.  who  endured  the  hardshipe  of  the  long 
Journey,  "left  their  religion  on  the  Blue  Ridge  when  they  went  east  with 
their  produce,"  but,  although  often  rough,  they  were  a  Jolly  crowd  who  at 
night  enjoyed  themselves  with  fiddling  and  with  bull  dances  around  their 
camp  fires,  or  with  singing  negro  melodies  of  which  they  possessed  a  fine 
repertoire.  They  bought  their  provisions  from  the  farmers  or  at  the  tav- 
erns, but  they  cooked  their  own  meals  and  drank  their  own  whiskey. 

In  contract  with  the  freight  wagoners,  the  stage  drivers  (young  but 
eipert)  were  aristocrats — stopping  at  the  best  taverns  and  conversing 
freely  with  their  passengers.    The  horses  behind  which  they  wielded  th« 
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whip  vere  the  flhest  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  blue  grass  region  of 
Keutuck;  or  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  were  dressed  In  the  Quest  hamesa 
ornamented  In  brass.  Each  stage  driver  drove  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  swlttlr 
turned  tlie  shortest  curves  of  tbe  mountains  without  fear  of  danger. 
UoleHB  hailed  by  prospective  passengers  he  seldom  etopped  until  be  reached 
a  relay  station — the  approach  to  which  he  announced  by  blasts  from  tho 
tin  horn  which  he  always  carried  at  hts  side.  For  iits  expert  service  he 
received  about  fl.OO  per  day,  the  highest  wage  paid  on  the  road  at  that 
time. 

To  accommodate  the  incTeasing  tr&vel,  better  housee  of  entertain- 
meiit  were  established  at  regular  intervals  aloDg  the  road.  These  were 
successors  of  the  mountain  taverns  which  had  appeared  very  early 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  many  pioneers  who  journeyed  between 
East  and  Weat  before  the  turnpike  was  begun.  The  county  court  rec- 
ords of  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  show 
a  surprising  number  of  taverns  which  obtained  license  and  "entered 
into  bond  and  security"  as  required  by  law,  paying  for  their  license 
about  $18.00  per  year.  Under  the  law  by  which  county  courts  fixed 
the  rates  of  charge,  ordinaries  were  licensed  on  the  Kanawha  below  the 
mouth  of  Paint  soon  after  1799,  at  Coalsmooth  soon  after  1800,  at 
Lewisburg  and  at  Dennis  Callahan's  (the  center  of  travel  farther  east) 
by  1808  at  Salines  by  1810,  at  Barboursville  by  1814,  at  Guyandotte  by 
1815  and  at  Culloden  by  1818.  After  the  construction  of  the  turn- 
pike, the  inn-keepers  assumed  more  of  a  professional  character  and 
many  of  the  inns  became  more  pretentious.  Among  the  earlier  im- 
proved hoetelries  opened  at  Charleston  by  1836  was  the  "Jackson 
Hall"  kept  by  George  Goshom,  the  Charleston  Hotel  conducted  by  Mr. 
Spotswood  and  the  popular  brick  hotel  of  Major  Daniel  Buffner  located 
at  a  picturesque  place  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town.  The  RuSner 
place  became  a  noted  stage  stand,  and  was  also  famous  by  its  prox- 
imity to  a  camp-meeting  ground  at  which  many  people  gathered  each 
year.  Tn  1831,  by  an  unusual  activity  in  the  construction  of  build- 
inps  Charleston  secured  better  facilities  for  the  accconunodation  of 
the  increasing  number  of  stage  passengers  who  preferred  to  connect 
with  the  stage  line  at  that  point.  In  1834  the  Kanawha  House,  a 
brick  structure  of  four  stories  and  thirty  rooms,  was  btiilt  near  the 
boat  landing.  In  1831  a  new  two-story  hotel  was  erected  on  Coal  river. 
By  183S,  at  a  point  opposite  the  Kanawha  Falls  appeared  a  spacious 
hotel  "kept  by  a  good  natured  chunk  of  a  man  who  cast  a  shadow  of 
nearly  the  same  altitude  when  lying  down  as  when  standing  up."  The 
Hurricane  Valley  tavern  was  opened  by  1833.  A  new  hotel  was  built 
at  the  Salines  by  1830  and  another  by  1834  to  accommodate  the  local 
travel  to  that  point,  from  which  a  hack  ran  to  Charleston  morning  and 
evening.     Fourteen  miles  east  of  the  Falls  was  the  large  fa:^  .and 
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stage  station  of  Philip  Metzker.  Ten  miles  below  Charleston,  and  ft 
mile  or  two  above  St.  Albane,  was  "Liberty  Hall"  owned  by  Bobert 
W.  Poindexter,  and  previously  occupied  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Thornton.  One 
mile  below  Charleston  was  '^Willow  Grove"  kept  by  Mrs.  WatBon,  By 
1831  there  was  a  ferry  and  tavern  on  the  Ohio  jnat  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sandy  at  the  termination  of  the  turnpike.  By  1832  three 
taverns  were  scattered  along  the  route  between  Barboursville  and  Hur- 
ricane bridge.  By  1835  there  was  a  hotel  at  Hansford  post  office  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Paint  creek.  At  the  same  time  there  were  three 
hotels  at  Lewisbuig,  the  great  court  town,  and  seyeral  around  White 
Sulphur  springs  within  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  Later,  taverns 
were  opened  at  the  foot  of  Gauley  mountain  and  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain four  miles  east  of  Hawk's  West  In  1835  there  was  an  increasing 
travel  resulting  from  the  wide  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  springs 
east  of  Lewisburg.  By  1836  the  buildings  at  White  Sulphur  could 
accommodate  400,  and  in  1838  it  was  estimated  that  6000  persons 
visited  the  resort  during  the  entire  season. 

The  Kanawha  turnpike  was  an  incentive  to  the  opening  of  several 
later  lines.  By  1827  there  was  a  post-road  from  Gauley  Bridge  to 
Nicholas  county  but  the  mail  contractor  complained  to  the  justices 
of  Kanawha  county  that  its  width  was  less  than  the  twelve  feet  re- 
quired by  law.  In  1838,  the  Charleston  and  Point  Pleasant  turnpike 
was  built,  About  1848  the  Giles,  Fayette  and  Kanawha  turnpike 
(begun  in  1838)  was  completed,  starting  at  Pearisburg  and  passing 
through  Feterstown,  Red  Sulphur  Springs  and  the  present  site  of 
Beckley,  Mt.  Hope,  Oak  Hill  and  Fayetteville  and  joining  the  Kana- 
wlia  turnpike  at  Kanawha  Falls.  About  1860  a  "state  road"  was  con- 
structed from  Logan  through  Boone  to  Charleston,  and  over  it  passed 
much  traffic  which  declined  after  the  completion  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  in  1891.  About  1850  a  turnpike  (begun  in  1S48)  was  con- 
structed from  Gauley  Bridge  via  Summersville,  Sutton,  Flatwoods  and 
BuUtown  to  Weston  at  which  it  connected  with  another  road  leading 
to  the  Northwestern  turnpike  at  West  Union.* 

In  1848  the  Charleston,  Ripley  and  Ravenswood  turnpike  company 
was  incorporated  and  in  1857  planned  a  better  road  northward  to  the 
Ohio  which  was  completed  by  1861.  It  was  extended  to  Parkersburg 
and  connected  with  Ravenswood  by  a  lateral  road  from  Sandyville. 

The  history  of  the  Kanawha  turnpike  after  1835  has  few  new  fea- 
tures.    In  December  1835  the  stockholders  of  the  James  river  and 
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Kanawha  company  consolidated  the  eastern  and  western  agencies  into 
one  agency  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  western  improvenienta. 
Ezra  "Walker  of  Kanawha  was  made  agent  of  the  western  improve- 
menta  at  a  salary  of  $1500.  He  had  full  charge  of  the  Kanawha  river 
and  road,  collecting  the  tolls  from  the  collectors  and  depositing  them 
in  the  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Charleston. 

About  May  15,  1837,  the  road  was  much  damaged  by  floods  which 
washed  out  eleven  of  the  forty  bridges  which  it  crossed.  The  road 
was  also  much  cut  on  the  mountain  slopes  by  the  wheels  of  the  heavy 
stages  which  had  no  patent  locks.  In  1840  the  company  constructed 
five  bridges  of  which  one  was  on  the  Burning  Spring  branch.  The 
construction  of  a  new  bridge  over  Qauley  and  other  improvements  on 
the  road  were  suspended  by  cholera  in  the  Kanawha  in  1848.  The 
arched  bridge  over  Coal  river  was  completed  in  1849,  A  new  bridge 
over  Oauley  was  completed  in  1850  and  continued  in  use  until  its 
destruction  in  1861.  Several  bridges  finished  between  1850  and  1854 
absorbed  much  of  the  revenue  from  tolls. 

Although  at  the  middle  of  the  century  the  utility  of  the  road  was 
somewhat  increased  by  the  reduction  of  tolls  on  live  stock  passiug 
over  it,  the  need  of  the  road  was  soon  greatly  decreased  by  new 
factors  4n  western  transportation.  Even  as  early  as  1835  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  for  a  railroad  or  canal  connection  threatened 
the  increasing  business  of  the  road  and  caused  the  President  (Cabell) 
of  the  company  to  file  objections  and  urge  that  the  railway  from  Cov- 
ington to  the  Kanawha  Falls  should  be  deferred  until  the  completion 
of  the  water  improvements  of  the  line.  In  1853  although  the  turn- 
pike was  in  good  condition,  travel  on  it  was  manifestly  dimished.  At 
the  same  time  the  business  on  the  Kanawha  river  was  increasing.  At 
Charleston  could  be  seen  steamers  towing  fiatboats  loaded  with  iron 
rails  imported  from  Wales  for  the  mines  above  the  town.  By  1854, 
synchronous  with  the  increase  of  travel  on  the  river  and  the  connection 
of  railroads  with  the  Upper  Ohio,  the  travel  on  the  road  was  greatly 
diminished  and  the  income  of  the  company  from  the  turnpike  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  prosperous  business  of  the 'salt  manufacturers 
at  the  Kanawha  Salines.  Early  in  1855  travelers  from  Guyandotte  to 
secure  most  speedy  conveyance  to  Richmond  went  via  Cincinnati  and 
Colnmbus,  Ohio.  Tri-weekly  four-horae  stages  owned  by  W.  P.  Parish 
and  Co.  still  made  trips  to  points  eastward  as  far  as  Lynchburg  but 
the  roads  were  in  a  "horrid  condition."  Such  conditions  furnished 
reasons  for  urging  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  the  Covingttm 
and  Ohio  railway  westward  through  rich  regions  whose  inhabitants 
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were  deprived  of  all  fadlitiea  for  travel  except  mud  turnpikes.  By 
1860  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  stage  lines  was  at  Jadcson  rivet  depot, 
now  Clifton  Forge,  which  was  then  the  western  terminus  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Central  railway  (now  the  C.  &  0).  The  decline  of  the  turnpike 
was  completed  by  the  ravages  of  war  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Qauley  and  Greenbrier  bridges  and  leaving  the  road  in  a  very  inferior 
condition.  The  busy  life  along  the  route  never  returned.  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  was  reopened  in  1867,  but  even  here  there  was  a  notice- 
able absence  of  much  of  the  society  which  bad  once  given  life  and 
gayety  and  grace  to  the  resorts  A  few  years  later  a  new  era  of  life 
along  the  route  was  introduced  by  the  completion  of  the  railway  from 
Covington  to  Huntington. 

3.      THE  STAUNTON   AND  PARKEHSBUHQ  TURNPIKE. 

Across  the  territory  of  West  Virginia  north  of  the  region  drained 
by  the  Kanawha,  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turnpike  upon  which 
the  state  spent  considerable  money  was  a  factor  of  no  small  importance 
in  local  development.  The  story  of  its  inception  and  its  construction 
may  be  indicated  briefly.  By  an  act  of  1823  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  directing  the 
public  engineer  to  survey  and  mark  a  road  by  the  nearest  and  best 
route  from  Staunton  to  the  mo'uth  of  the  Little  Kanawha.  Following 
the  prompt  preliminary  report  of  the  board,  in  March  1824,  the  As- 
sembly made  small  appropriations  from  the  revenues  of  Pendleton, 
Pocahontas,  Randolph,  Lewis  and  Wood  to  be  used  in  opening  the 
road  provided  each  of  these  counties  would  appropriate  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  provided  by  the  state.  An  act  of  February  1826  au- 
thorized an  increased  state  aid  ($3200)  and  directed  the  commission- 
ers of  each  countj'  to  meet  at  the  mouth  of  Riffles'  Run  in  order  to  lo- 
cate the  remainder  of  the  road  via  Beverly  and  Weston.  At  the  same 
time.  Wood  county  was  allowed  additional  time  to  raise  the  amount 
wjiich  it  was  required  to  contribute  by  the  act  of  1824.  In  1828,  the 
principal  engineer  was  directed  to  inspect  the  road  from  Weston  to  . 
Parkersburg,  and  was  given  power  to  change  the  route  or  location. 
In  1830,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  act  of  the  Assembly  with 
power  to  raise  by  a  lottery  $50,000  to  complete  the  road,  and  the  county 
courts  of  Pendleton,  Pocahontas,  Randolph,  Lewis  and  Wood  were 
each  required  to  appoint  a  superintendent  to  complete  the  work  in 
their  respective  jurisdictionB.  To  each  of  these  counties  the  lottery 
money  was  to  be  distributed  according  to  a  stated  proportion.  In  1832 
there  was  an  additional  appropriation,  of  which  a  given  proportion  waa 
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to  be  proTided  for  each  cotm^  which  would  raise  an  equal  amount 
Some  of  the  connties  b]r  act  of  1836  were  given  additional  time  to  meet 
the  reqnirementB.  In  1637,  Wood  count;  which  had  failed  to  raise 
the  amount  required  was  again  given  additional  time. 

A  step  toward  greater  activity  was  taken  by  the  act  of  1838  vhich 
authorized  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  borrow  $150,000  with  which 
to  construct  a  turnpike  from  Staunton  through  Dry  Branch  Gap,  with 
a  width  of  not  less  than  15  feet  in  addition  to  side  ditches.  In  the 
same  year,  the  principal  engineer  made  a  report  pointing  out  five  dif- 
ferent routes  for  the  northwestern  part  of  the  road — one  of  which 
utilized  twen^-three  miles  of  the  Northwestern  turnpike  from  the 
Three  Forks  of  Goose  creek,  and  another  of  which  proposed  to  unite 
it  with  the  Northwestern  turnpike  which  could  be  utilized  for  the 
fifty  miles  west  of  Middle  Island  creek. 

The  work  of  construction  began  at  both  ends.  On  the  west  end  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  was  the  backwater  which  increased  the  need 
for  additional  bridges,  and  also  induced  the  engineer  to  select  a  route 
which  did  not  immediately  follow  the  Little  Kanawha.  Here,  Wood 
coim^  declined  to  give  aid  in  preserving  the  road.  At  the  east  end 
work  was  delayed  by  labor  conditions.  There,  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  labor  was  secured  much  later  than  in  the  west.  The  begin- 
ning of  operations  was  delayed,  especially  by  the  continued  demand 
for  labor  on  the  Valley  turnpike  and  on  the  James  river.  Finally, 
with  an  anticipated  reduction  of  wages  to  $10.00  per  month  at  each 
end  of  the  road,  operations  on  the  east  were  begun,  but  in  the  middle 
of  December  (1838)  they  i^ere  stopped  for  the  winter. 

As  the  work  of  construction  advanced,  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
in  1841  were  given  all  the  powers  and  privileges  concerning  the  tolls, 
■etc.,  that  had  been  conferred  on  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
Northwestern  turnpike  by  act  of  1840.  The  shorter  and  better  route 
■through  part  of  Randolph  was  changed  by  an  act  of  1842  which  made 
Beverly  a  point  on  the  road,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Ban- 
-dolph  would  pay  $4200  on  construction  and  that  owners  of  land  would 
relinquish  all  claims  for  damages.  An  act  of  1845  authorized  a  loan 
■of  $30,000  to  complete  the  road  between  Weston  and  Beverly,  another 
of  1846  appropriated  $5000  for  a  bridge  over  the  Valley  river  at  Bev- 
■erly.  and  another  of  1847  appropriated  $15,000  for  bridges  across  the 
Valley  river  at  Huttonsville,  across  the  West  fork  at  Weston,  across 
ihe  south  fork  of  Hughes  river,  and  across  Sione  Coal  creek  and  other 
■creeks.  An  act  of  1848  appropriated  an  additional  $10,000  for 
bridges  and  an  act  of  1849  authorized  a  loan  of  $60,000  for  macadam- 
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izing  parte  of  the  road.  An  additioDal  appropriation  was  made  in 
1852  to  repair  and  reconstnict  bridges  and  embankinenis  which  had 
recently  been  injured  and  destroyed  on  the  road;  and  $100,000  was 
appropriated  in  1853  for  use  in  macadamizing,  planMng  and  bridg- 
ing. According  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  John  Brannon 
of  Weston,  the  road  at  this  date  waa  in  very  bad  condition  resulting 
from  winter  and  spring  freshets,  and  the  tolls  were  not  adequate  for 
repairs.  The  bridges  on  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  Hughes  riv- 
er required  stronger  masonry  and  higher  location.  An  act  of  1860 
again  provided  for  the  repair  of  damage  done  by  recent  floods.  An  act 
of  April  1,  1861,  authorized  the  appointment  of  two  superintendenfcf. 
with  separate  jurisdiction  divided  by  Cheat  mountain.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  Virginia  convention  of  June  14,  1861,  the  Governor  was 
authorized  to  build  bridges  and  make  other  repairs  on  the  road  in 
Randolph  for  use  for  military  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  much  of  the  road  was  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion ;  but,  along  the  larger  pari,  of  the  route,  it  has  continued  to  be 
used  for  local  travel.  Tolls  were  collected  in  Eandolph  by  order  of 
the  county  court  until  about  1898. 

4.      THE  OLD    NOBTHWESTEHN    TL'RSPIKE. 

The  old  Northwestern  turnpike,  extending  from  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, on  a  general  westward  course  to  Parkersburg  on  the  Ohio,  is  a 
historic  highway  which  desen^es  more  mention  than  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived as  a  factor  related  to  the  American  westward  movement  and 
to  the  problem  of  communication  between  East  and  West.  It  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  call  of  the  West  and  the  need  of  a  Virgmia  state 
road. 

Perhaps  its  first  suggestion  was  recorded  by  Washington,  who  m 
1758  had  been  the  champion  of  the  Braddock  road  (not  then  supposed 
to  lie  in  Pennsylvania)  and  who  in  1784  sought  a  route  located  wholly 
in  Virginia.  Returning  from  a  visit  to  his  western  lands,  after  fol- 
lowing McCulloch's  path  {then  the  most  important  route  across  the 
ragged  ridges  between  the  valleys),  he  crossed  the  North  Branch  on 
the  future  route  of  the  greater  Virginia  highway — which  was  first 
partially  realized  in  the  "state  road"  authorized  from  Winchester 
ria  Romney  to  Morgantown  before  1786,  and  extended  westward  in 
1786  by  a  branch  road  from  near  Cheat  to  Clarksburg,  from  which 
the  first  road  was  marked  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha  between 
1788  and  1790. 

The  later  turnpike  was  plarmed  and  constructed  by  Virginia  partly 
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aa  a  result  of  the  rival  activitiea  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land to  secure  the  advantage  in  transportation  facilities  for  the  trade 
of  the  West;  and  vas  especially  regarded  as  a  rival  of  the  national  road 
wMch  was  opened  from  Cnmberland  to  Wheeling  in  1818,  and  with 
whic^  parts  of  Virginia  obtained  better  connection  in  1830  by  a  stage 
line  established  from  Winchester  to  Cumberland.  It  was  built  across 
the  Appalachian  divide  with  the  hope  of  aecaring  commercial  superior- 
ity, and  was  the  main  thoroughfare  between  East  aud  West  through 
northern  Virginia. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  182?",  authorizing  subsoriptionB  at  Win- 
chester, Eoraney,  Moorefield,  Beverly,  Kingwood,  Pruntytown,  Clarks- 
burg and  Parkersburg,  niade  the  mistake  of  arbitrarily  locating  the 
route  through  important  towns  without  proper  consideration  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  country.  After  findiag  a  way  through  Hamp- 
shire via  Mill  Creek  Gap  in  MUl  Creek  Moimtain,  and  pushing  on  into 
Preston  the  engineers  encountered  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
Kingwood  rot^,  causing  the  stock  to  languish. 

The  enterprise  was  saved  by  the  remarkable  act  of  1831  which  or- 
ganized a  road  company,  with  the  governor  as  president  and  one  of 
the  board  of  directors,  with  power  to  borrow  money  ($125,000)  on 
the  credit  of  the  state  to  construct  a  turnpike  road  of  a  minimum  width 
of  twelve  feet,  "from  Winchester  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio  river  to  be 
situated  by  the  principal  engineer,"  and  with  the  right  to  erect  bridges 
or  to  regulate  ferries  already  in  existence  and  to  establish  toll  gates 
on  each  twenty  mile  section  completed. 

The  chief  engineer  was  Col.  Claudius  Crozet,  a  French  officer  of 
artiUery  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Bussian  campaign,  and 
later  professor  of  engineering  in  the  United  States  military  academy 
from  1816  to  1823.     He  was  assisted  by  Charles  B.  Shaw. 

The  route  chosen  was  through  Hampshire,  Mineral,  Grant,  Garrett, 
Preston,  Taylor,  Harrison,  Doddridge,  Ritchie  and  Wood — all  in  West 
Virginia  eicept  Garrett  wihch  is  in  Maryland.  In  Hampshire  coun- 
ty it  was  established  via  Capon  Bridge,  Hanging  Bock,  Pleasant  Dale 
and  Augusta  to  Romney  west  of  which  it  crossed  the  South  Branch. 
Through  Mineral  it  passed  via  Bnrlington,  (lience  westward  across 
Patterson's  creek,  and  through  Bidgeville  on  the  divide  to  New 
creek  which  it  crossed  at  Rees'  tannerj-.  Then  turning  toward  the 
southwest,  it  crossed  the  North  branch  of  the  Potomac  southwest  of 
the  present  town  of  Gorraania  and  entered  the  southwest  comer  of 
Maryland  through  which  it  passed  for  eight  and  three-fourths  miles, 
crossing  the  Allegbenies  and  emerging  into  Preston  east  of  the  Oer- 
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man  settlement  (later  knowu  as  Aurora).  It  passed  acrora  the  pic- 
turesque Cheat  valley  ramsiderably  south  of  Rowlesburg.  and  via  Pel- 
lowBville,  Evansville,  Thornton,  Qrafton,  Pruntytown  and  Bridgeport 
to  Clarksburg,  thence  over  the  summit  via  the  head  of  Ten  Mile  creek 
to  9alem,  thence  across  Middle  Island  creek  at  West  Union  and  via 
Tollgate,  Pennsboro,  EUensboro  (earlier  Shumley)  the  head  of  Goose 
creek,  and  Hurphytown,  to  Farkersbnrg.  Much  of  the  route  passed 
through  a  vast  vildemeeB  interspersed  here  and  there  by  a  few  old  eet- 
tlemects  and  towns. 

N'o  longer  dependent  on  the  larger  towns  for  its  success,  the  road 
was  completed  through  the  wilds  of  Preston,  considerably  south  of 
Kingwood,  in  1832,  and  was  opened  westward  to  Clarksburg  and 
Parkersburg  by  1838.  Its  construction  cost  $400,000.  It  crossed 
the  mountains  by  easy  grades  and  the  lai^er  streams  (in  some  sections 
all  the  streams)  by  good  bridges.  It  was  macademized  from  Tygarfs 
Valley  river  to  Parkersburg  in  1848,  About  1863,  it  was  fur&er  im- 
proved by  construction  of  new  bridges  across  several  streams  at  im- 
portant crossings.  In  1840,  facilities  for  travel  and  news  were  in- 
creased on  the  western  end  of  the  road  by  the  establishment  of  a  daily 
line  of  stages,  and  a  regular  mail  service,  which  made  connection  with 
the  Ohio  steamers  at  Parkersburg.  By  1845,  there  wa-<>  a  line  of  fast 
tri-weekly  stages  from  Roznney  to  the  Ohio  at  Parkersburg.  It  con- 
nected at  Somney  with  stages  from  Winchester,  from  Moorefield  and 
from  Qreen  Spring  at  which  connections  were  made  with  Baltimore 
by  trains  of  the  B.  &  0.  railway.  The  fare  from  Oreen  Spring  to 
Parkersburg  (210  miles)  was  $10.00. 

The  road,  establishing  commercial  and  other  relations,  soon  became 
a  busy  thoroughfare  of  travel  and  traffic  which  stimulated  the  creation 
of  many  inns  and  towns  along  the  route — such  as  Aurora,  Pellowsville, 
Evansville  (1833),  and  West  Union  (1846).  In  many  waya  it  influ- 
enced the  material  prosperity  and  social  life  of  the  people  of  the  re- 
gion through  which  it  passed.  Following  the  act  of  1831,  which  pro- 
vided for  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  land  titles,  it  was  an  im- 
portant incentive  to  immigration  and  settlement  and  developmen^- 
especiallj  along  the  region  of  southern  Preston  and  in  Ritchie.  Its 
constmction  also  stimulated  the  construction  of  intersectii^  roads, 
such  as  the  Brandonville  pike,  starting  from  Somerfield,  Pennsylvania, 
passing  via  Kingwood,  and  connecting  with  the  Northwestern  at  a 
point  which  became  Fellowsville  by  1848.  It  also  doubtless  influenced 
the  legislature  in  1837  to  provide  tor  a  survey  of  Cheat  from  the  turn- 
pike crossing  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.    On  some  parts  of  its  oourse 
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it  furnished  the  incentiTe  for  the  establishment  of  inns  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  vbo  desired  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  seaboard  by  a  sum- 
mer sojourn  amid  the  wild  beauty  of  Qie  mountains,  whose  streams 
were  filled  with  trout  and  whose  forest  furnished  a  home  for  deer  and 
other  game. 

Beyond  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac,  it  passed  over  the  Backbone, 
opening  the  way  to  a  remote  and  inaccessible  r^on  bordering  on  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  was  made  famous  a  few  years  later  by  "The 
Clerk  of  Oxenfords"  (David  Hunter  Strothers)  in  "The  Blackwater 
Chronicle"  and  later  by  the  same  writer  under  the  nom  de  plume 
"Porte  Crayon"  in  "A  visit  to  the  Virginia  Canaan." 

It  might  have  been  a  road  of  greater  importance  if  Virginia  soon 
after  its  completion  had  not  been  induced  to  divert  her  interest  from 
turnpikes  to  canals — influenced  by  the  completion  of  a  Pennsylvania 
system  of  transportation  connecting  with  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.  West 
of  the  AUegheniea,  it  was  extensively  damaged  by  the  numerous  heavy 
cattle  driven  over  it  in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  It  was  also  much 
injured  by  high  waters,  especially  in  1853  and  1863. 

Although  it  never  became  of  national  importance  as  did  its  more 
renowned  national  rival  at  the  north,  it  was  for  awhile  the  busy  scene 
of  much  business  of  a  national  character  and  gave  fair  promise  of  serv- 
ing well  the  purpose  for  which  Virginia  had  planned  it  until  its  larger 
usefulness  was  transferred  to  its  horseless  rival  which,  persistently 
overcoming  obstacle  and  opposition,  reached  Cumberland  by  1845, 
Grafton  in  1858  and  Parkersburg  in  1867. 

Supported  by  a  sentiment  that  long  scorned  the  possibility  of  com- 
petition and  that  later  opposed  any  improved  system  of  transportation 
which,  by  absorbing  the  slower  traffic,  might  close  the  taverns  and 
ruin  the  local  market  for  grain  and  provisions,  it  was  finally  paralleled 
by  a  railroad  which  diverted  its  travel  and  traffic,  created  rival  towns, 
and  brought  pioneer  prospectors  and  promoters  who  prepared  the  way 
for  the  later  era  of  larger  industrial  development. 

Although  its  utility  was  diminished  by  proximity  to  the  railroan,  *t 
was  still  kept  in  moderate  repair  in  the  decade  after  the  close  of  'he 
war,  and  it  has  continued  a  constant  local  benefit  to  the  territory 
through  which  it  passes. 
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V.    The  First  Railroad 

1.      BaRTJEB  CONCEPTION  AND  DIFFICfLTIES. 

The  beginning  of  the  era  of  Urger  industrial  development  in  West 
Virginia  waa  due  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  a  few  of  the  shrewder 
bnsiness  men  of  Baltimore  who  feared  the  doom  of  their  city's  pros- 
perity was  foreshadowed  in  the  diversion  of  trade  and  emigration  from 
the  National  turnpike  to  the  route  of  the  Erie  canal  around  the  north- 
ern flank  of  the  Alleghenies.  After  realizing  that  the  completion  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  would  by  ita  expense  prove  inexpedi- 
ent as  a  measure  calculated  to  counteract  New  York's  advantage,  or  to 
retain  Baltimore's  inherited  commercial  prestige,  these  men  decided 
on  the  feasibility  of  a  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  the  West  and  faith- 
fully and  persistently  pushed  their  plans  to  completion. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  on  April  2,  1887.  Desiring  to  reach  the  Ohio 
by  the  most  southern  route  possible,  the  directors  of  the  corporation 
asked  Virginia  for  permission  to  construct  its  lines  along  the  Shenan- 
doah to  the  headwaters  of  the  Kanawha  and  thence  by  that  stream  to 
the  Ohio.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  and  of  the  Kanawha 
heartily  indorsed  the  scheme,  the  Assembly  refused  the  request  and 
restricted  the  western  terminus  to  such  point  as  the  company  might 
select  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha*  In  1828  Pennsyl- 
vania authorized  the  company  to  oonstmct  part  of  the  proposed  line 
across  the  state,  on  condition  that  it  would  locate  a  branch  terminal 
at  Pittsburg,  and  one  of  the  earlier  surveys  followed  the  general  course 
of  the  National  road,  crossing  the  Monongahela  at  Brownsville. 
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Julj-  20,  ISiT,  at  the  hiceptlon  of  the  projei^t,  tbey  wn 
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atsuaton   to   the   Ohio   at   Polot   1 , 

advantages  than  tbe  routp  by  Cbest  sod  th?  Mononitahela  or  any  more  direct 
Virginia  route  along  whieh  maay  etBtlonary  enjclne*  would  be  required.  Amoiu- 
other  advantages  mpnltoapd  for  thin  roiitp  wag  thp  convpniencp  of  connection  wlti 
the  lower  part  of  tbe  Obio  aad  Erie  canal  between  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth  TiL 
the  Scioto,  which  wan  gilannpil  for  comiilptlon  In  18^1.  end  whicb  mlsht  be  reached 
directly  by  an  citpnaion  ot  the  railroad  from  Point  Pheasant  to  the  mouth  at  th« 
Salt  crpck  on  th-  "■  - 

be  allowed   lo   c 

tbe  Kanawha   tt    -- ._    

corporBtlng  Ibe  Staunton  and  Potomac  railroad  company  so  that  It  mlBbt  be  able 
to  eitead  Its  proposed  lines  westward  from  Staunton  via  tbe  Kanawha  to  the  Oblo. 
The  conservatives  of  the  Ea«t.  however,  fearpd  that  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Wfta 
back  ot  the  Staunton  end  Potomac.  The  amendment  was  defeated  BS  to  53.  At  tba 
same  time  tbe  Lynchburg  and  New  River  Railroad  company  whs  Incorporated  to 
divert  the  trade  of  tbe  West  to  the  Jatnps  river.  It  contemplated  a  lateral  line 
to  the  Tennessee  boundary.  Both  these  enterprises  were  killed  by  the  defeat  of  •□ 
appropriation  bill  of  12,000.000  to  aid  Che  companies  and  other  Internal  Improve- 
ments. In  18E9  an  attempt  waa  made  In  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  secure 
a  repeat  of  the  act  of  Incorporation  Id  order  to  keep  the  road  out  of  the  atate 
Bntlrslv  At  thp  nAme  time  Virginia  began  to  oppose  tbe  scheme  ot  conaectlnfc  tb* 
'-  ■—  -  — bI,  probably  because  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
1  enterprise. 
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View  of  Habpeb's  Febbt  (From  Bollver  Heights). 


View  op  Cheat  Riveb  (From  tbe  B.  &  0.  Railroad,  near  Rowlesburg). 
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The  company  waa  organized  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000  of  which 
$500,000  was  subscribed  by  Maryland,  $500,000  by  Baltimore.  The 
remainder  was  promptly  secured  by  subscriptions  at  Baltiinore,  Fred- 
erick and  HagerstowQ. 

On  April  £>,  183S  the  engineers  reported  on  their  survey*  and  on 
July  4  amidBt  imposing  ceremonies  the  comer  stone  of  the  road  was 
Isid  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  only  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Soon  discovering  by  actual  vork  that 
the  cost  of  construction  had  been  underestimated,  the  company  increas- 
ed the  capital  stock  to  $5,000,000  and  made  an  effort  to  secure  from 
Congress  an  appropriation  which  failed  through  the  opposition  of  the 
canal  lobby. 

The  first  brigade  of  cars,  each  operated  by  one  horse,  began  tri- 
daily  trips  between  Baltiniore  and  Ellicott  City  on  May  34,  1830  at 
a  rate  varying  from  seven  to  thirteen  miles  an  hour.  Soon  thereaf- 
ter experiments  were  made  with  a  lighter  "sailing"  car  rigged  with 
a  mast  and  square  sails  to  catch  the  force  of  the  wind.  Later,  a  horse 
motor  car  of  the  tread-mill  pattern  was  tried.  Finally,  in  August 
1830,  Pet«r  Cooper  made  the  trial  trip  of  the  first  American  locomo- 
tive— a  working  model  improved  for  the  occasion  and  constructed  in 
a  carriage  maker's  shop.  Although  on  the  return  trip  the  crude  lo- 
comotive lost  in  the  historic  race  with  the  gray  horse,  it  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  steam  power  for  the  railroad. 

The  completion  of  the  track  to  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  Potomac,  on 
April  1,  1832,  was  followed  by  a  steadily  increasing  traffic  and  travel 
from  the  river  above  which  assured  the  future  success  of  the  road  and 
indicated  that  it  had  outgrown  the  earlier  conception  of  a  mere  im- 
proved form  of  toll  road.  At  this  point  the  enterprise  was  halted  by 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  favor  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  which  contested  the  right  to  occupy  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Potomac  and  generously  invited  the  railroad  company  to  abandon  its 
work  and  devote  its  resources  to  the  completion  of  the  canal.  By  in- 
terference of  the  legislature  which  compelled  a  compromise,  the  rail- 
road company  subscribed  for  3500  shares  of  the  canal  stock  and  sub- 
mitted to  obnoxious  regulations  to  prevent  fright  of  the  tow-path 


_       _  _     _  i  down  Muddr  crpek  (□  PrcBtOQ  and 

dowD  Decker's  creek  via  MorgaatowD  and  bctobs  the  Bouthwent  comer  of  Peniwyl. 
riDla  The  cbmge  of  route  maT  have  hren  partir  due  to  ttie  oppoBiilon  BhowQ  Itoth 
Id  Monongalia  countj  asd  In  Greene  count.v  IPennsj-lvanla)  by  people  who  feared 
the  loDotatlon  wnold  seriously  affei^t  the  price  of  horseK  and  harHe  feed,  and  the 
liree  of  wlvea  and  children  and  of  cowj  and  hogs,  "Compel  them  to  atop  at 
rumt>erlaod."  they  said  Id  their  meetings,  "and  then  all  the  Eoods  will  be  wagoned 
throunh  our  country,  all  the  hoes  will  be  ted  with  onr  corn,  and  all  the  horses  with 
our  oats  'SVe  don't  went  our  wires  and  our  children  frightened  to  death.  •  •  • 
We  don't  want  onr  bogs  ant  cows  run  over  and  killed."  ■ 
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horses — including  a  demand  to  haul  its  trains  by  horses  through  the 
passes  along  side  the  canal. 

After  securiDg  the  repeal  of  these  petty  regulations,  the  directors  of 
the  road,  after  May,  1833,  pushed  their  tracks  forward  to  Wager's 
Bridge  opposite  Harpers  Ferry  at  which  connection  was  made  with 
the  short  Winchester  and  Potomac  road  on  December  1,  1834,  produc- 
ing an  immediate  stimulus  to  the  business  of  the  road,  coincident  with 
tiie  introduction  of  better  cars  and  additional  engines  and  the  inven- 
tion of  various  devices  such  as  switches  and  turn  tables. 


At  this  point  westward  extension  was  abandoned  for  several  years 
during  which  the  Democratic  legislature  of  Virginia  from  1836-1838 
continued  to  deny  the  requests  of  the  company  for  authority  to  con- 
struct its  lines  through  the  Whig  counties  of  central  Virginia.  In 
1837,  after  reports  of  reconnaissances  of  the  engineers  from  Harpers 
Ferry  to  Wheeling  and  from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg  had  been  made, 
the  directors  recommended  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Cumberland 
at  a  cost  of  $4,600,000.  Although  Maryland  and  Baltimore  each 
agreed  to  subscribe  $3,000,000  and  Maryland  paid  her  subscription  in 
bonds,  no  money  was  available  either  to  meet  the  additional  cost  of 
new  construction  or  to  rebuild  the  crude  and  Inadequate  experimental 
road  already  constructed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  growing  traffic,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  overcome  objections  to  the  extension  of  the  railway 
parallel  to  the  canal. 

2.      HABPBBe  FERRY  TO  CDMBERLAND. 

Finally,  in  1838,  construction  through  Virginia  territory-  was  made 
possible  by  an  extension  of  the  time  limit  of  the  earlier  charter  for  five 
years  by  the  Virginia  legislature  on  the  condition  that  the  route  should 
pass  through  Virginia  from  Harpers  Ferry  westward  to  a  point  near 
Cumberland  and  that  Wheeling  would  eventually  be  one  the  termini. 
At  the  same  time  Virginia  added  a  new  subscription  of  $1,058,430  to 
the  subscription  of  $302,100  made  to  the  stock  of  the  company  in  1836. 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  difficulties  the  directors,  adopting  the 
expedient  of  paying  bills  by  certificates  redeemable  in  Baltimore  ci^ 
six  per  cent  stock  at  par,  began  actual  construction  again  in  1840  and 
completed  the  road  to  Cumberland  on  November  5, 1842.  The  exten- 
sion increased  the  yearly  earnings  from  $391,070  in  1842  to  $575,- 
305  in  1843  and  $668,619  in  1844.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  re- 
duction in  passenger  rates  due  to  the  completion  of  Pennsylvania  lines 
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of  roaJ.*  The  amount  of  transportation  resulting  from  the  wagon 
traffic  over  the  National  road  was  also  smaller  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, causing  a  disappointment  which  continued  until  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  Wheeling.  The  effect  of  the  road  ou  the  region  through 
which  it  paeeed  may  be  illustrated  by  Harpers  Ferry  which  changed 
from  a  sleepy  village  to  a  sprightly  town,  and  by  Cumberland  which 
increased  in  population  from  1163  in  1830  to  6,105  in  1850  and  be- 
came the  most  important  place  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling. 

Failing  in  an  attempt  of  1844  to  secure  money  from  Europe  to  ex- 
tend the  road  to  the  Ohio  upon  whose  navigation  the  company  largely 
relied  for  expectations  of  traffic,  the  directors  in  1846  sold  bonds  at  ten 
per  cent  discount  to  finance  the  reconstruction  of  the  Baltimore- Harp- 
ers Ferry  section  (81  miles)  on  which  the  antiquated  plate-rail  was 
replaced  by  the  new  edge-rail, 

3,       SELECTION  OF  ROUTE  FROM  CIMBERLAND  TO  THE  OHIO. 

The  postponement  of  further  extension  from  1843  to  1848  was  due 
to  lack  of  money  and  credit  and  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  addition- 
al legislation  necessary  to  extend  the  time  limit  (1843)  provided  in 
the  Maryland  act  of  1836  and  the  Virginia  act  of  1838.  Although 
Marj-land  extended  the  time  to  1863  by  act  of  1842  (which  also  or- 
dered the  sale  of  the  state's  interest  in  all  internal  improvements), 
Virginia  delayed  for  several  years.  In  1845,  however,  the  Virginia 
legislature  was  asked  to  consider  a  bill  authorizing  the  extension  of 
the  line  through  Virginia  to  the  Ohio  but  with  no  mention  of  a  definite 
location  for  the  terminus  which  was  sought  by  almost  every  town  along 
the  river.  The  railroad  company,  seeking  the  shortest  route  of  con- 
nection with  Cincinnati,  preferred  a  river  terminus  at  Parkeraburg 
which  probably  had  the  best  claims  to  advantages  of  geographical  lo- 
cation— especially  in  connection  with  the  projected  plana  of  the  Mari- 
etta and  Cincinnati  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hillsl)oro  and  Parkershurg 
railways  which  were  seeking  an  eastern  route.  Nevertheless,  Parkers- 
burg  lost  on  the  first  skirmish.  Mr.  Edgington  moved  to  amend  the 
bill  by  specifying  Wheeling  as  the  terminus.  Although  the  bill  with 
the  amendment  became  a  law,  the  stockholders  of  the  road  rejected  it, 
considering  it  impractical  and  its  conditions  (as  to  rates,  taxation, 
routes,  etc.)  onerous.  Meantime,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
possibly  influenced  by  the  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  which 

■At  oDF  tlmp  thp  dlreetfln  of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  nillraad  comnaiiT  belai 
mtercflted  In  the  proposed  FlttahurK  and  ConnellBvllH'  rBllWBT  were  Inclined  to 
abandon  the  Wheelllnjt  route  In  (STor  of  the  route  to  PlttabnrK,  and  authoclMd  a 
loan  of  S3.000,000  to  bntld  a  connecting  lln"  "  " " — '"" 
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was  begun  a  year  later,  failed  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  by  a  route  through  western  Pennaylvania. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1845  the  struggle  between  Park- 
ersburg  and  Wheeling  was  renewed  oa  the  home  grounds.  A  con- 
rention  of  those  counties  favorable  to  the  terminufi  of  the  road  at 
Wheeling  waa  held  at  Fairmont.  Besolutions  were  adopted  in  favor 
of  the  law  of  the  preceding  legislature.  On  November  23,  1845,  at 
an  internal  improvement  convention  held  at  Clarksburg,  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  favor  of  a  liberal  charter  for  the  railway.  Discussion 
in  the  newspapers  both  in  eastern  and  western  Virginia  was  very  full 
and  often  very  amusing.  Lengthy  arguments  were  made  concern- 
ing the  question  whether  the  shortest  distance  from  Baltimore  to  Cin- 
cinnati could  be  found  through  Parkersburg  or  through  Wheeling. 
A  dispute  arose  as  to  which  place  was  the  head  of  navigation.  It  was 
a  matter  of  great  importence  whether  up-river  boats  could  reach  -the 
river  temiinal  of  the  road  all  the  year  to  deliver  their  cargoes. 

The  real  objections  of  tidewater  Virginia  to  the  enterprise,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  western  terminus,  were  voiced  by  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  which,  after  asserting  that  the  road  would  result  in 
no  economic  benefit  to  western  Virginia  equivalent  to  the  extra  tolls 
which  it  would  charge  on  commodities  produced  along  the  route,  ex- 
posed the  reason  for  its  solicitude  by  solemnly  warning  the  people 
that  a  railroad  through  that  region  would  divert  trade  from  Rich- 
mond to  a  rival  city  in  a  neighboring  state.  Another  objection  from  a 
neighboring  region  was  expressed  by  the  Lynchburg  Virginian  which 
urged  that  8  railroad  in  northwest  Virginia  would  injure  the  projected 
James  River  and  Kanawha  system  of  improvements  which  the  state 
proposed  to  connect  by  a  canal  across  the  Alleghenies.  From  this 
standpoint  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  Parkersburg  was  much  < 
more  dangerous  than  the  completion  of  the  proposed  line  to  Wheeling, 
which  passed  through  a  peripheral  regiou  whose  trade  the  tidewater 
section  could  no  longer  hope  to  control.  To  those  who  desired  to  push 
tte  Baltimore  and  Ohio  as  far  out  of  the  state  as  possible,  the  Wheel- 
ing terminus  seemed  the  least  objectionable.y 

In  spite  of  a  flood  of  petitions  requesting  the  authorization  of  a  rail- 
way from  the  East  via  Clarksburg  to  Parkersburg,  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature in  December  1845  failed  to  enact  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rail- 
way bill  and  at  the  same  time  granted  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  three 
years  to  begin  its  line  to  Wheeling  and  fifteen  years  to  finish  it. 

The  fight  for  a  railway  to  Parkersburg  was  renewed  with  increased 
vigor.     At  Weston,  in  the  summer,  a  general  convention  was  attended 
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by  1400  delegates  selected  from  various  counties  of  the  Farkersburg 
district.  It  especially  expressed  strong  feeling  against  the  nujust  diB- 
criminatioQ  of  the  Southeast  against  the  prosperity  of  the  Northwest 
whose  representation  under  the  existing  constitution  was  too  low. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  any  railroad  which  Parkeraburg  was 
almost  certain  to  secure  by  determined  effoirts,  and  to  save  the  traf&e 
of  this  section  to  eastern  Virginia  markets,  tidewater  interests  plan- 
ned a  road  from  Lynchburg  via  the  Valley  of  Vii^inia  and  down  New 
river  to  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Kanawha  and  later  proposed  to 
complete  it  to  Guyandotte  on  the  Ohio.  Similar  interests  also  pro- 
jected an  all-Virginia  road  from  Alexandria  via  Moorefield  and  Weston 
to  Parkersburg. 

FinaUy,  in  March  1847,  possibly  influenced  in  part  by  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania grant  of  the  Oonnellsville  railroad  charter,  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture became  more  friendly  to  the  railway  and  granted  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  extension  of  the  road  through  Virginia  on  restrictive  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  the  company.  This  act  providing  for  the  beginning  of 
construction  within  three  years  and  completion  within  twelve  and 
designated  a  route  via  Three  Forks  and  the  mou&  of  Tygarf  s  Valley* 
and  thence  to  the  Ohio  by  either  Grave  or  Pishing  creek  and  along 
the  Ohio  to  Wheeling.  It  also  required  all  parte  of  the  road  between 
the  Monongahela  and  the  western  terminus  at  Wheeling  to  be  opened 
simultaneously  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers.  It 
also  annulled  the  stock  subscriptions  made  by  Virginia  in  1837  and 
1838  and  made  provisions  as  to  connections,  erection  of  depots,  tax-, 
ation  and  other  regulations.  At  the  same  time  Wheeling  was  given 
authority  to  subscribe  $1,000,000. 

4.      00N9TRDCTI0N  FROM  CUMBERLAND  TO   WHEELING. 

In  1848,  the  large  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  remaining  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  extension  to  Wheeling,  through  the  roughest  region  yet 
traversed  by  an  internal  improvement  in  America,  was  partly  made 
possible  l:^'  funds  and  prestige  secured  from  the  saleof  $1,000,000  of 
"unsalable"  state  bonds  to  Baring  Brothers  with  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously been  deposited  as  security  for  railway  supplies.  In  1848,  also, 
the  management  of  the  road  adopted  the  policy  of  applying  net  reve- 
nue as  capital  and  of  issuing  stock  dividends  instead  of  money.  It 
issued  bonds  for  rails  bought  in  I^ndon.  The  peculiarly  difficult 
conditions  were  met  by  the  ingenuity  of  Chief  Engineer  B.  H.  La- 
trobe  and  his  assistante,  and  by  the  motive  power  supplied  by  the  re- 
b  lareiliht  of  ThomaB  Hijniond, 
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sourceful  mind  of  Boss  Winans,  the  indefatigable  inventor  and  loco- 
motive builder.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1848,  Engineer  Latrobe 
induced  by  the  difficulties  of  a  suitable  route  over  the  mountains  and 
across  the  valleys  of  the  Cheat  river  and  Tygart's  Valley  river  regions,, 
secured  the  services  of  two  other  expert  engineers.  After  careful  sur- 
veys, he  reported  the  selection  of  a  route  on  which  construction  was 
practicable.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  road  was  $6,278,000. 

Although  some  of  the  directors  proposed  to  complete  tlie  road  only 
to  Fairmont,  President  Swann  urged  active  measures  to  push  it 
through  to  Wheeling  as  originally  planned.  The  construction  of  the 
four  years  which  followed  (1849-52),  through  the  mountains,  over  ra- 
vines and  rivers,  through  tunnels  drilled  in  the  rocky  mountain-side, 
up  steep  ascents  and  abound  perilous  curves,  was  achieved  without  ade- 
quate funds  to  execute  the  matured  plans  and  in  the  face  of  other  ob- 
stacles. Be^een  Cumberland  and  Wheeling  eleven  tunnels  were 
bored  and  113  bridges  were  constructed.  The  bridge  across  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  650  feet  in  length,  was  then  the  largest  iron  bridge  la 
America. 

In  spite  of  engineering  obstacles  between  Cumberland  and  Wheel- 
ing the  road  was  carried  rapidly  forward.  The  Wheeling  end  waa 
built  as  a  separate  section.  The  first  engine  on  that  part  of  the  road 
was  brought  to  Wheeling  via  Pittsburg. 

In  1850  controversy  and  dissension  arose  in  connection  with  the 
decision  of  the  directors  of  the  road  to  follow  the  Fish  creek  route 
to  the  ravine  of  the  Ohio.  At  one  time  an  attempt  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  road  in  the  state  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Wheeling  who  con- 
tended for  the  Grave  creek  route  to  the  Ohio.  By  law  of  March  21, 
1850,  the  dispute  was  submitted  to  a  board  of  engineers  which  made 
a  decision  adverse  to  the  company.  Bitter  controversy  was  averted  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  road  who  submitted  to  the  desires  of  the  people 
of  Wheeling.  At  the  same  time  Wheeling  agreed  to  pay  the  road 
$SO,000  for  release  from  an  agreement  of  1847  to  furnish  right  of  way 
through  the  city  streets  and  a  depot  on  two  acres  of  ground  north  of 
Wheeling  creek. 

In  spite  of  the  previous  scarcity  of  labor,  the  operations  in  1850  were 
conducted  by  3,500  laborers  and  700  horses.  Employment  was  given 
to  the  native  inhabitants  who  sought  work  along  the  route,  and  the 
increased  demand  for  food  benefitted  the  people  for  miles  around. 
New  towns  began  to  rise  along  the  route — especially  near  the  loca- 
tion of  tunnels  and  bridges.  The  completion  of  the  section  from  Cum- 
berland to  Piedmont  was  celebrated  in  1851  with  a  formidable  excur* 
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fiion  from  Baltimore.  At  the  same  time,  Engineer  I«trobe  promised 
that  trains  would  run  into  Wheeling  by  January  1,  1853. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  triumphs  over  the  difficulties  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  road  was  pushed  from  Piedmont  westward  across  Preston 
county,  through  the  haunts  of  roaming  pack-wolves,  and  parallel  to 
the  exteneively  travelled  route  whose  immense  throng  of  people  was 
soon  to  be  diverted  to  newer  routes  of  more  rapid  travel.  After  pass- 
ing over  deep  gorges  on  high  trestle  work,  and  over  turbulent  streams 
by  heavy  masonry  work,  at  Tunnelton  it  passed  through  the  longest 
railroad  tunnel  which  had  yet  been  constructed  in  the  world  and  con- 
tinued westward  toward  Fairmont  creating  new  towns  (Rowlesburg, 
Newburg  etc.)  in  the  region  which  was  still  sparsely  settled,  and  bring- 
ing the  pioneer  prospectors  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  era  of 
great  industrial  development  based  on  coal  and  timber.  In  order  to 
hasten  the  work  westward  beyond  the  site  of  the  Kingwood  tuimel 
which  was  not  yet  opened,  and  to  get  the  road  into  Wheeling  on  sched- 
nle  time,  'a  remarkable  achievement  was  performed  by  conveyance  of 
materials  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  a  temporary  track  which 
had  a  grade  of  530  feet  per  mile.  To  this  point  cargoes  of  supplies, 
which  for  part  of  the  year  reached  Morgantown  from  Pittsburg  by 
steamboats,  were  transported  by  wagons  from  the  head  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  navigation.  By  the  same  route,  or  across  the  country  from  the 
National  road,  also  came  bands  of  Irish  laborers  inquiring  their  way 
to  the  "big  toonel." 

Just  above  tlie  site  of  Tunnelton,  on  Tunnel  Hill,  on  the  pike  in  the 
direction  of  Fellowsville  a  hamlet  known  as  GreigsviUe  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, grew  to  a  busy  town  resembling  the  frontier  terminal  stations 
of  the  later  transcontinental  Union-PacifiG,  and  melted  away  with  the 
cessation  of  the  construction  of  railroad  and  tunnel.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  termination  of  the  "Irish  War,"  of  the  combined  factions  of 
Connaughters  and  Corkers  (about  500)  against  the  Fardowners  who, 
after  being  driven  eastward  from  the  scene  of  the  construction  camp 
at  Fairmont  and  partially  dispersed  at  Newburg,  were  finally  relieved 
from  further  disturbance  at  Tunnel  Hill  by  the  prompt  action  of  act- 
ing sheriff.  Colonel  J.  A.  F.  Martin  who  with  a  force  of  130  men  dis- 
persed the  invading  force  and  arrested  several  leaders.  Many  of  the 
Irish  laborers,  although  in  some  instances  they  engaged  in  disturbing 
factional  fighte  during  the  construction  of  the  road,  became  perma- 
nent residents  and  contributed  a  useful  element  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  state. 

The  new  village  of  Tunnelton,  the  neighboring  successor  to  the  con- 
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Btructiontown  of  Qreigeville,  waa  located  on  the  railway  ten  miles  soath 
of  Kingwood,  at  the  head  of  Pringle's  run,  where  the  primeval  forests 
were  fir&t  broken  in  the  summer  of  1849  by  the  railway  surveyors  who 
announced  to  the  neighboring  farmer-pioneers  the  advancing  invasion 
of  steam  transportation  on  the  Ohio.  It  was  built  on  land  acquired 
by  Hon.  James  C.  McQrew  who,  perceiving  the  advantageous  position 
erected  the  first  house  and  the  first  store  which  furnished  the  nucleus 
for  the  future  town.  It  was  largely  supported  at  first  by  timber  and 
lumber  industry,  to  which  was  added  a  lan^e  tannery  in  1858.  Later 
Mr.  McGrew,  after  opening  mines  and  constructing  tramways  and 
other  structures,  began  to  mine  and  ship  coal  to  supply  the  increasing 
demand  in  eastern  cities ;  but  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  enterprise 
by  a  discirmi nation  in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  other  mines  farther 
west  in  which  railroad  officials  were  interested.  The  first  postofficc 
immediately  followed  the  opening  of  the  railroad. 

Kew  indiistrial  life  began  at  many  points  and  stimulated  new  en- 
terprises. The  stave  industry  was  begun  at  Independence  in  1853. 
The  first  circular  saw  mill  which  entered  the  county  began  operations 
two  miles  south  of  Tunnelton  in  1854.  Another  began  work  at 
Newbut^  in  1865  and  a  third  at  Austen  in  1867  and  three  years  later 
they  were  at  work  in  other  sections  of  the  county.  By  1852  Cran- 
berry Summit  and  Bowlesburg  had  also  become  centers  of  consider- 
able lumber  and  timber  business,  and  coal  mines  were  extensively  op- 
erated at  Newburg  and  Austen.  Coal  mines  were  opened  at  New- 
burg  in  1855  and  at  Austen  eleven  years  later.  The  Orrel  Conl  com- 
pany which  operated  the  Newburg  mines  after  1836  also  acquired  tim- 
ber lands.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the  iron  industrj'  is  shown  by  the 
construction  of  the  Virginia  Furnace  on  Muddy  creek  in  1853  by  Har- 
rison Hagans  who  shipped  his  product  by  rail  to  Cranberry  Summit, 
and  by  ttie  later  enterprise  of"  George  Hardman  near  Independence 
(Irondale)  in  1859  and  at  Gladesville  in  1869.  The  demand  for 
better  highways  was  also  increased.  The  West  Union  and  'Morgan- 
town  turnpike  was  opened  in  1854.  Brandonville  was  connected  with 
the  railroad  in  1857-58  by  a  turnpike  terminating  at  Cranberry  Sum- 
mit. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  region  along  the  new  railroad  result- 
ed in  an  nnsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the  county  seat  from  King- 
wood  to  the  east  side  of  Cheat  at  the  suspension  bridge.  Kingwood 
increased  ite  hold  on  the  county  seat  in  1857  by  erecting  a  fire  brick 
courthouse  to  replace  the  small  stone  structure.  This  hold  waa 
strengthened  a  year  later  by  the  establishment  of  Kingwood's  first 
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newspaper;  although  in  1869,  when  the  court  house  was  burned  by  an 
incendiary,  the  question  of  removal  to  Cranberry  Summit  (later  Port- 
land and  now  Terra  Alta)  was  agitated. 

With  the  gradual  development  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
there  was  a  revival  of  the  old  boundary-  dispute  witli  Maryland  whidi 
persisted  until  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1910  and  tlie  survey  which  followed. 

In  November  1853,  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  pushing  west- 
ward through  southern  Preston  and  via  Fairmont  to  the  Ohio  at 
Wheeling,  enterprising  citizens  of  Preston  and  Monongalia  counties 
desiring  to  develop  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  secured  from 
the  l^pslature  the  inoorporation  of  a  company  to  build  a  branch  rail- 
road by  185?  from  the  mouth  of  Cheat  via  Morgantown  to  intersect 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  Independence.*  Although  the  enterprise 
failed  through  lack  of  general  interest  and  financial  means,  its  in- 
ception  was  prophetic  of  the  great  industrial  development  of  the  re- 
gion half  a  century  later. 

West  of  the  southern  part  of  Preston  was  a  region  retarded  in  devel- 
opment organized  as  Taylor  county  in  1844  following  the  new  stimu- 
lus to  greater  development  resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  North- 
western turnpike.  Its  first  village  of  any  importance  was  Williams- 
port,  or  Pruntytown,  situated  near  the  ferry  across  Tygarf s  river, 
whose  growth  was  influenced  first  by  Rector  College  which  reported 
110  students  in  1840,  and  later  by  its  selection  as  the  county  seat.  In 
1845  it  had  grown  to  a  town  of  thirty  dwellings,  three  stores  and  two 
churches.  Wonderful  changes  in  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the 
country  followed  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 
Shipments  of  cattle  and  other  sources  of  wealth  were  made  with  larger 
profits.  Timber  resources  were  utilized,  agricultural  interests  were 
improved,  coal  mines  and  other  mineral  deposits  were  opened,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  flourished  and  thriving  business 
centers  were  created.  Fetterman,  bright  with  prospects  of  rapid 
growth,  became  a  way  station  only  through  enthusiastic  over-confi- ■ 
dencc  of  its  citizens  which  induced  them  to  elevate  the  price  of  land 
beyond  that  which  the  railroad  promoters  proposed  to  pay. 


eoDparatlre  IsolatiDD.  Bnterprlalnft  ddipna  ■!■«  nrgei  uiotber  road — "1  . 
HonoORabelB  and  RtTeDswi>od  Railroad"— wblch  tb«  leglalatnre  tncorponted  In 
1854  to  tonntet  UoTeantown  with  the  Oblo,  bat  whtcb  atni  got  berood  the  paper 
■tmce  of  projection.  Thla  road  irai  mil]'  conceived  as  a  link  connectlnK  the  Fennar)- 
nnU  Ilnea  wltb  the  Oblo  at  a  terminal  point  whleb.  Bltnated  below  Parkenbarg, 
wu  bellered  to  poneaa  adTBntaxea  over  either  Wheeling  or  ParkentmrK  a*  a  aatU- 
fnctorr  bend  of  uTliatloti.  and  which  therefore  wonld  slve  an  adTantag«  Id 
■eCDtlU  control  of  the  trade  of  the  Oblo  valler.  At  the  ume  time,  efTorta  wen 
tMwWM  to  aacnre  better  TacUltlet  for  river  traoqiortattoD  on  the  Mooongahela. 
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GraftoD,  founded  in  the  woods  at  Three  Forks, — its  first  house  con- 
structed by  Mr,  McQraw  one  of  the  many  "railroad  Irish"  whose  de- 
scendants have  become  proraiDent  and  useful  in  the  afFairsi  of  the  state 
— grasped  the  opportunity  which  Fetterman  failed  to  seize,  obtained 
the  location  of  railroad  shops  and  buildings,  became  the  division  stop 
for  the  change  of  engines  and  crews,  and  later  flourished  as  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Parkersburg  branch  known  as  the  Xorthwestern  ^"irginia 
railroad.  Largely  the  creation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  new 
town  also  Inter  received  a  new  stimulus  to  growth  by  securing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  court  house  which  in  1878  was  finally  removed  from 
Pruutytown.  Its  railroad  facilities  attracted  capital  to  the  town, 
gave  it  excellent  manufacturing  plants  and  made  it  quite  a  mercan- 
tile center.  Before  the  extension  of  branches  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  it  was  the  market  for  all  the  timber  from  Buckhannon  and  Val- 
ley rivers — which  was  floated  down  and  caught  iu  the  boom  above  the 
town,  but  later  the  timber  was  sawed  nearer  its  source  and  the  lumber 
shipped  by  railroad. 

West  of  Grafton  construction  was  continued  down  Tygarf s  Valley 
to  its  mouth,  thence  following  the  oppposite  side  of  the  Jlonongahela  to 
Fairmont  to  which  the  road  was  opened  on  January  22.  1852.  Here 
a  decided  increase  in  the  population  of  the  county  had  begun  in  1849 
through  the  immigration  which  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
surveying  engineers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Some  of  the  emi- 
grant* were  Irish,  fresh  from  the  bogs  of  Connaught  and  the  lakes  of 
Killamey,  who  carried  with  them  all  their  local  feuds  and  prejudices 
which  induced  them  to  transfer  their  sectional  fighting  from  the  old 
Bod  to  the  land  of  greater  freedom  and  opportunity.  In  a  locally  fa- 
mous riot  in  which  the  Connaughters  who  were  employed  at  Ben- 
ton's ferry  attacked  the  Fardowners  at  Ice's  mill  and  pursued  them  to 
Fairmont  in  an  exciting  chase  punctuated  by  occasional  gun-shots  and 
hideous  yells,  the  law  abiding  citizens  of  Fairmont  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  occasion  by  arresting  all  accessible  assailants,  eighty-eight 
of  whom  they  placed  in  jail  where  they  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
their  first  lessons  in  Americanization. 

The  approaching  railroad  encouraged  other  local  activities  which 
furnished  other  incentives  to  industry  and  progress.  These  included 
the  construction  of  three  turnpikes  each  begun  in  1849 — one  to  Weston 
another  to  Beverly  and  another  to  Fishing  creek.  In  February  ISfiO 
Fairmont  people  were  excited  with  delight  by  the  first  arrival  of  a 
steamboat — ^the  Olohe — resulting  in  the  subsequent  arrival  of  others 
"which  began  to  make  regijlar  trips  in  high  water  during  1852,  and  also 
prodncing  local  efforts  to  secure  permanent  navigation  through  organ- 
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ization  of  the  Monongabela  Navigation  company*  and  attempts  to  in- 
terest capitalists — efforts  which  failed  largely  through  lack  of  suflB- 
cient  encouragement  from  the  people  of  the  coim^.  A  suspension 
bridge  across  the  river  to  Palatine  was  completed  in  April  1858.  In 
1853  a  state  stock  bank  was  organized. 

Rafting  on  the  Monongahela  to  Pittsburg  and  lower  points  which 
began  as  early  as  1840  continued  until  about  1890.  A  few  years  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1852  nmch  lumber 
cut  by  portable  mills  was  shipped  to  Fairmont,  Farmington  and  "Man- 
ningtoQ. 

Westward  from  Fairmont  the  railway  followed  Buffalo  creek  and 
at  the  junction  of  Fyles  creek  furnished  the  stimulus  for  the  creation 
of  another  town  from  a  cluster  of  houses  which  as  early  as  1845  had 
been  known  at  Koontown,  in  honor  of  Samuel  Koon  who  built  a  tav- 
ern and  a  store  there.  In  1853  the  place  was  renamed  Manninfrton 
for  James  Manning,  a  civil  engineer  of  the  new  railroad;  and  in  1856 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  assembly.  From  1853  it  had  a  tannery 
and  a  good  trade  in  timber  products  and  farm  products. 

Northwestward  from  UannJngton,  the  route*  continued  up  Pyles 
Fork,  thence  across  the  divide  between  Glover  Gap  and  Burton  to 
the  upper  waters  of  Fish  creek  (via  Hundred  and  Littleton  and  Board 
Tree  Tunnel)  and  finally  across  another  divide  to  another  stream 
which  it  followed  from  near  Cameron  to  Moundsville.  On  the  site 
upon  which  David  McConaughey  settled  in  1846,  Cameron  began  to 
grow  and,  by  an  increasing  trade  from  Wetzel,  Greene  and  Jfarshall 
counties,  soon  became  one  of  the  best  business  points  between  Graf- 
ton and  Wheeling. 

•A  corapany  w«8  chftrtcred  by  VirKlnla  In  1847  to  sUck  the  MononniiliPln  from 
the  state  line  to  Pilrmont.  Tn  isei  It  hpcame  active  In  Its  efTorta  to  obtain  aul^ 
■crlptlona  but  failed.     Ita  charter  was  eilended  by  VlrRlnla  In  18n3,  aud  Ibe  Board 
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Worka  was  authorized  t 


TBDla  compaD)'  completed  ulack-w „...,_  .     .    . 

March.  1863.  become  esppclally  bpIIvp  in  BoUciTlnft  aid.  aud  appointed  r  rnmmltfee 
to  Inatltute  ault  aiialnst  the  PennByli-anIa  company  to  compel  It  to  complete  Itn  worn 
OT  forfeit  Its  charter,  hut  the  suit  wan  never  hroueht.  The  charter  nf  Ihp  Virginia 
company  wan  revived  Id  1858.  eitcodlne  until  ISflS.  the  time  for  cnmplptlnn  the 
work  of  ularklns  the  river  to  Fairmont;  and  a>rnln  In  18(10,  authorlilnit  the  fx- 
tenalon  of  the  work  fo  ClarkshurK.  At  that  time  the  VennKylvanla  Navigation  f.ooi- 
panv  had  completed  (tama  11844)  maklnR  the  lower  Mononirahela  nnvlEalile  from 
PlttaburB  to  nrowndTlllc.  and  Ihy  1S5BI  to  New  (Jenesa  :  hut  aBBiimncp*  ot  nirt  from 
the  Pennajlvanln  compauv  came  fo  naught,  and  civil  war  postponed  the  suhject 
until  the  Incornoratloh  of  the  Marlon  and  MonoDKHhela  Nevlitatlon  eompnnj  In  180^, 
and  the  ampndment  of  Ita  charter  In  February,  18S7.  so  as  to  allow  It  to  collpct 
tolla  on  lumber  and  their  freight  aa  iwon  an  one  lock  and  dam  should  hp  completed. 
The  ptojeet  waa  frultleaa  aa  Its  predeoeMOTB  and  nothing  was  accomplished  uoli) 
Congreiw  began  a  policy  of  appropriations  In  IST2. 

•When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  waa  completed  to  Grafton,  the  company  con- 
templated a  rente  westward  from  a  point  near  MaDnlngton  via  Flahlng  creek  to  the 
Ohio  and  Hr.  Hnnter  who  wna  attomcv  for  the  railroad  prcapntPd  a  requeat  for  a 
rtebt  of  way  through  "Nler  county  (which  then  Included  Wetiel)  bat  the  plaa  waa 
defeated  by  the  vote  of  John  W,  Homer  ot  Middlebonm  who  waa  Influenced  by  argn- 
mmtt  that  the  trains  would  scare  the  game  out  o(  the  country. 
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At  Roseby's  Rock  the  lost  rail  was  laid  and  the  last  spike  driven 
on  December  24,  185S.  The  first  train  from  the  East  rolled  into 
Wheeling  on  January  1, 1853  and  the  rood  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
January  10. 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  a  grand  celebration  at  Wheel- 
ing on  January  10-12.  Over  400,  persons  including  the  legislators  and 
executives  of  both  Virginia  and  Maryland  left  Baltimore  on  two  trains 
on  January  10  and  arrived  at  Wheeling  about  midnight  on  January 
11  after  a  novel  trip  behind  snorting  locomotives,  and  an  exciting  ride- 
on  the  frail  and  temporary  switch  back  railroad  over  the  steep  summit 
above  awe-inspiring  gorges  at  Board  Tree  Tunnel  which  was  not  yet 
completed.  The  tritunphal  march,  banquet  and  oratory  which  the- 
citizens  of  Wheeling  had  planned  for  their  guests  was  postponed  until 
the  following  day.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  following  evening  nearly 
one  ttiousand  persons  sat  at  the  banquet  in  Washington  Hall. 

5,      FACILITIES  OF  TRAVKL  AND  CONNECTIONS, 

To  aid  in  the  control  of  river  traffic,  by  diverting  it  from  Pittsburg 
to  connection  with  the  railway  at  Wheeling,  the  company  in  1852  char- 
tered a  line  of  boats  to  run  regularly  between  Wheeling.  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  road  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  newspaper: 

"The  tunnels  acrose  the  mountains  are  now  completed.  Connection  with 
a  One  line  of  eteamerB  from  Cincinnati  at  Wheeling.  Leave  Wheeltng  dallr 
at  9  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Cumberland  (201  miles)  at  7  p.  m.,  and  allowlni; 
two  hours  there,  arrive  at  Baltimore  (3S0  miles)  at  6  a.  m.  Passengers 
allowed  ample  time  and  opportunity  at  all  points  to  get  Uielr  meals.  Tick- 
ets from  Wheeling  to  Baltimore.  f8.50." 

For  a  while  after  the  completion  of  the  railway  along  Lake  Erie 
from  which  a  good  connection  was  established  with  Cincinnati,  there 
was  a  reversal  of  the  current  of  travel  by  which  the  routes  to  the  East 
via  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg  were  practically  abandoned  but  these 
temporary  conditions  were  changed  by  later  events  resulting  in  a 
return  of  steady  traffic. 

Rejoicing  over  new  advantages  by  which  she  might  be  able  to  main- 
tain her  claim  in  a  contest  against  Pittsburg  for  the  hegemony  of 
the  Ohio,  Wheeling  soon  confronted  a  new  cause  for  grievance  in  a 
proposed  connection  contemplated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  with 
the  Ohio  Central  railway  four  miles  below  the  city  at  what  is  now  Ben- 
wood  Junction — a  project  which  induced  the  people  of  the  city  to  tear 
up  the  tracks  of  the  railway  and  stimulated  the  city  to  secure  an  in- 
junction against  the  railway  company,  which  after  a  long  fight  was 
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finally  disBohed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  in  August  1855. 
HavlQg  subecribed  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  get  its  weetem  termi- 
niiB,  Wheeling  objected  to  any  change  of  plans,  or  to  the  repeal  of  any 
charter  restrictio&B,  which  would  leave  her  on  a  mere  branch  of  the 
road.  She  was  also  anxious  to  prevent  diversion  through-  travel  from 
Wheeling  to  the  Parkenbu^  branch  known  as  the  Northwestern.. 
With  the  hope  of  securing  better  communications,  she  gave  hearty 
support  to  the  Hempfleld  railway  enterprise  which  was  organized  by 
Pennsylvania  interests  in  1850,  incorporated  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture in  1851,  begun  at  Wheeling  in  1855  and  completed  to  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania  by  1857.  At  the  same  time  she  strenuously  op- 
posed the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenvillc  railway*  which  vas  chartered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  interests  in  1849  (as  a  link  in  a  proposed  exten- 
sion to  Columbus),  begun  at  Pittsburg  in  1852,  and  thereafter  long 
delayed,  first  by  failure  to  get  permission  of  Virginia  to  cross  the 
narrow  strip  of  panhandle,  and  later  by  the  objection  of  the  restored 
government  of  Virginia  to  the  construction  of  the  Steuhenville  bridge,. 

6.      ORAPTON-PABEERSBURa  BRANCH. 

Undaunted  by  previous  failures,  Parkersburg  with  the  support  of 
a  laige  tributary  region  continued  the  fight  for  a  railway.  Meantime, 
always  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  establishing  the  terminus  of  the 
road  at  Wheeling,  and  stilt  regarding  it  as  an  unsatisfactory  terminus, 
the  directors  of  the  company  felt  the  necessity  of  a  river  terminus  at 
a  lower  point  in  order  to  get  an  advantage  in  securing  the  traffic  of  th» 
West.  To  this  end  the  Northwestern  Virginia  railroad  was  projected 
and  chartered  in  1851  from  the  main  line  at  Three  Forks  (Grafton)  to 
the  Ohio  at  Parkersburg.*  Although  regarded  as  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration which  should  receive  more  friendly  support  than  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, it  was  really  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Baltl- 

■ThU  oppaaltlon,    aiiatilned   b;   the   Virginia   leglilaturv.   noted   coDHlderablc  111. 
fMllDf  la  Brooke  and  Hancock   conntlra.      A.  lam  an   1KIUI  tbr  Waahlnston    (Pa.> 
B«ammer  itUt  retcrrnl  la  the  contemplsted 
panhandle  from  Virginia,  and  aaDeiatlan  tc 

the  logical  weatcrn  bouDdarf  on  the  Ohio. 

•The   Northwestern   Vlrelnla  wa«   hardly    _ 

was  Rarted  In  Pfalladelphfa  to  aave  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  ralle;  to  that  cllj. 
HUlaborough  and  Claclnnatl  road,  with  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  cipnted  t» 
_^  .!._.____.. . ■^TolTed  In  flnanci*)  difflcaltlea  and  waa  ab»i1ied  bj 


tbe  Uarletta  and  Cincinnati,  which  preferred  Philadelphia  to  Baltlmor. 
^^t  toi  Its  tramo.   JBf-  186*,  when  the  Penna;lTanIa  ral1w« 

tm«,«  road  to  connect  with  It  w«B  already  project**  fro_ ..    ,. 

:~TSS4,   the   IcRiaUtore   ot   Virginia   chartered   the    Uorgaotown    and    Raveniwoof 


connect  with  It  waa  already  projected  from  Oreenburg  tn  Wheeling. 

sgiaUtnre   ot   Virginia   chartered   the    Uorgaotown    and    Raveniwoof 

jraa  proposed   aa  a  link   (o  connect  with  another   road   reaching  the 

ot  the  PennaTlranla  west  ot  Phlladelnhla.     It  was  thoD«ht  that  (hia  road. 


mUa  Jlne  ot  the  PennaTlranla  west  ot  Philadelphia.  It  was  thoD«ht  that  (hIa  road, 
■trlklna  the  Ohio  aonth  at  Parkerabnrg.  would  hare  a  great  advantage  la  getting- 
tbe  trade  ot  the  Ohio  vallej.     Moat  o(  (he  tnoncT  for  the  proijoBed  enterprlae  war 

....  ..-  -v.......-^..   — ...„^.      ...... ...1..  -T jhg  propoaed  mat*- 

Ita  kind,  howerer. 
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more  and  Ohio  railway,  through  B.  H  Latrobe  who  was  chosen  chief 
engineer  of  the  new  line. 

Although  over  three  thouBand  shares  of  the  stock  of  tlio  new  com- 
pany were  held  in  Parkersburg  and  along  the  road  to  its  intersection 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  one  can  see  back  of  the  project  the  inter- 
ests of  Baltimore  and  especially  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  company 
pushing  it  to  the  fullest  extent  and  furnishing  the  support  that  made 
the  construction  of  the  line  passible.  To  relieve  the  embarrassing 
financial  difficulties  encountered  near  its  completion,  the  directors  of 
the  Northwestern  obtained  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  a  loan  of 
♦310,000  of  its  bonds  and  gave  a  mortgage  on  the  uncompleted  road 
to  secure  payment.  The  road,  after  its  completion  (on  May  I,  1857), 
passed  to  the  mangement  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Although  it  had 
twenty-three  tunnels  it  was  one  of  the  best  constructe<l  railroads  in 
the  country  at  the  time.  Along  its  entire  route,  especially  at  Grafton, 
Olarksburg  and  Parkersburg  it  opened  the  way  for  a  new  era  of  larger 
opportunity  and  development.  Even  at  points  which  did  not  feel  its 
immediate  touch  it  stimulated  efforts  to  secure  better  communication* 
as  a  basis  for  new  enterprise  and  industry. 

7.      THE  CELEBR.\TION. 

The  opening  of  the  road  on  June  1, 1857  was  simultaneou.s  with  the 
opening  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad  (chartered  1S47 )  and 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  (chartered  1848  and  constructed  a.s  a  six- 
feet  gauge)  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  These  opening.';,  com- 
pleting a  through  route  from  Sew  York  to  St.  Louis,  were  entliusi- 
astically  observed  by  the  "great  railway  celebration"  of  IS-li,  Iwgin- 
ning  with  a  triumphal  progress  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Tjouis,  punc- 
tuated by  many  stops  and  delays,  and  enlivened  by  the  "long-winded" 
speeches  of  aspiring  orators  bursting  with  burning  rhetoric  which  noth- 
ing but  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  starting  whistles  of  the  locomotive 
could  control.  After  a  program  of  feasting  and  fireworks  at  St. 
Louis,  and  on  the  return  trip,  the  celebration  closed  with  a  Baltimore 
banquet  attended  by  one  thousand  persona. 

The  people  of  Parkersburg  who  had  made  such  a  long,  hard  fight  to 
secure  a  road  and  therefore  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  recognition, 
"Were  much  disappointed  that  their  town  had  not  been  selected  as  a 
place  for  the  part  of  the  celebration  which  wa.-^  held  in  Cincinnati. 
Their  dissatisfaction  became  increasingly  serious  by  the  report  that 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  had  leased  the  Northwestern  at  its 

*\  prnlirtBrt  rnllwnv  from  WtUlntdBtown  In  iDtprswt  with  thi»  nsltlninrp  Hnd 
Olilo  at  Ellcnnhorn.  thlrty-wvpn  mllpB  MHt  ol  rarkersburg.  was  chartered  bj  VlT- 
giDia ;  but  cnn  St  ruction  failed  from  lack  of  t-apltal. 
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completion,  was  diverting  Xortliwestem  traffic  to  tlic  Wheeling  route 
in  order  to  force  a  failure  of  the  ne»-  road  so  that  its  stock  could  be 
purchased  for  a  trifle.  Their  complaints  gradually  died  away  coin- 
cident with  the  stimulating  oil  development  at  Burning  Springs  and 
the  new  excitement  which  precipitated  the  civil  war. 

8.       IXFLUENXE  OF   THE   ROAD, 

The  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  the  horseless, 
rival  of  the  great  Northwestern  turnpike  which  had  scorned  the  pos- 
sibility of  competition,  greatly  facilitated  travel  between  the  Ohio  V-ai- 
ley*  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  Although  there  were  no  conveniences 
such  as  the  sleeping  car,  the  buffet,  and  the  chair  car,  the  people  were 
happy  with  the  new  mode  of  travel  which  made  a  trip  east  a  sort  of 
holiday  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  lirst  time. 

Although  for  many  years  at  least  the  road  was  not  a  financial  suc- 
cess if  measured  by  its  dividends  to  stockholders,  it  was  an  incalcu- 
lable success  if  measured  by  the  salutary  effect  on  the  country  through 
which  it  passed  and  upon  the  city  of  Baltimore  which  gave  it  birth. 
It  carried  from  western  Virginia  and  Maryland  great  quantities  of  raw 
material  which  were  converted  into  manufactured  articles  and 
shipped  back  for  use  in  reducing  the  forests  and  spreading  civilization 
along  the  route  of  the  great  highway.  It  benefited  even  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Ohio  by  the  improvement  of  transportation  facilities, 
by  which  Baltimore  became  a  good  market  for  Cincinnati  and  Ijouis- 
ville.  Xor  were  its  benefits  economic  alone.  The  parts  of  country 
which  it  touched  it  bound  together  into  a  closer  social  and  political 
union  than  had  before  been  realized.  It  was  a  large  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  political  destiny  of  West  Virginia,  the  military  strategy  of 
the  civil  war,  and  the  continued  integrih  of  the  American  Union. 

•The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  company  no  longer  looked  to  the  Ohio  river  tor  all 
Ita  traOlc.  Four  yeara  before  the  Northweatern  Virginia  wae  completed  a  meeting 
of  the  engineers  of  thla  company  and  those  of  the  Hillsborough  and  Cincinnati  waa 
held  Jn  Parkerabnrg  to  discusa  plana  for  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio.  After  considering 
four  sitea — Parkeraburc.  Blannerhaasett's  Island.  Little  Hockhaehlng.  and  Walker  B 
brick  house — the  companies  decided  Ibat  the  enterprise  was  too  large  to  undertake 
at  that  time.  When  the  road  to  Parkersburg  vas  flnlahed  In  1S5~  connection  with 
the  Ohio  road  was  made  by  boat  to  Marietta.  Wheeling  objected  to  the  conatnictloii 
of  a  brldEe  at  Parkersborg  oa  the  ground  that  It  wonld  obstruct  navigation. 
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VI.    Sectionalism:  Political  and  Constitutional 
Development 

1.      IXTKODUCTIOK. 

West  Virginia,  tlie  only  distinctively  mountainous  stat«  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  and  the  only  state  whose  formation  represents  a 
logical  conclusion  of  the  sectionalism  which  exist«d  before  the  civil  war 
in  all  the  southern  states  from  Pennsylvania  southward  to  Florida,  has 
a  constitutional  history  somewhat  unique.  /  Its  destiny  to  form  a  sep- 
arate state  was  largely  determined  by  the  flcTw  of  its  rivers  in  an  oppos- 
ite direction  to  the  flow  of  the  tidewater  river^  and  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  different  political  ideas  of  the  West — causing  it  to  give  a  pro- 
portionately  larger  vote  than  the  East  for  the  ratification  of  the  na- 
tional constitution  in  1788,  to  oppose  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798, 
to  antagonize  the  election  of  Jefferson  in  1801,  to  favor  the  American 
system  as  a  national  policy  and  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  free 
.schools  and  the  further  democratization  of  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions. Showing  a  growing  influence  in  determining  the  constitu- 
tional development  of  the  mother  state  before  the  war,  ana  a  later  de- 
termination to  fight  the  mother  state  in  order  to  preserve  tlie  Union, 
the  New  Dominion  still  retains  in  its  constitution  many  evidences  of  a' 
surviving  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Dominioai 

■2.      A  HALF  CENTURT  DNDBR  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  first  constitution  of  Virginia  was  adopted  on  June  39,  1776 
vhen  there  were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  West  Virginia 
only  Hampshire  and  Berkeley  counties  and  the  district  of  West  Au- 
^sta.  The  constitution  established  an  annual  general  assembly  of 
two  houses  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  limited  number 
of  people  who  had  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  house  of  delegates,  the 
members  of  which  were  elected  each  year,  replaced  the  old  house  of 
burgesses  and  with  slight  exception*  retained  the  old  system  of  rep- 
resentation :  two  representatives  from  each  county,  and  two  from  the 
district  of  West  Augusta,  (and  one  each  from  Williamsburg  and  Nor- 
folk).    The  general  assembly  was  authorized  to  grant  to  each  new 

iDd  tbe  college  oC  William  sad  Mar;  were  no  langer  Kranted  repre- 
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cotmty  which  it  might  create  two  delegates,  and  to  uee  its  diacretioD 
in  allowing  representation  to  new  towns ;  but  there  was  a  proviaion 
for  dropping  the  representation  of  any  town  whose  population  de- 
creased until  for  eeven  consecutive  years  its  voting  population  was 
leas  than  one-half  of  a  county. 

The  senate  was  composed  of  twenty-four  members  chosen  for  a  term 
of  four  years  from  twenty-four  districts,  and  was  made  a  rotating  body 
by  a  provision  for  the  election  of  six  members  each  year.  The  appor- 
tionment was  purely  arbitrary  and  without  proviaion  for  future  re- 
form. 

The  elective  franchise  remained  as  exercised  after  the  law  of  1736* 
.and  was  confined  to  freeholders  who  had  been  in  possession  of  their 
freehold  at  least  one  whole  year  before  the  issue  of  the  writ  for  the 
election  at  which  they  wished  to  vote. 

Wdth  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  the  voice 
■of  the  voting  population  ceased.  The  governor,  treasurer,  the  eight 
privy  councilmen,  the  secretary,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  judges 
■of  all  the  superior  courts  were  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses 
•of  the  general  assembly;  the  governor  and  treasurer  were  chosen  an- 
nually; Ihe  privy  council  was  subject  to  the  removal  of  two  of  their 
number  every  three  years  by  the  "scratch"  of  the  assembly;  the  secre- 
tory, the  attorney-general  and  the  judges  served  during  good  behavior. 

The  people  had  little  share  in  local  government.  The  self-perpet- 
uating county  courts  had  general  management  of  all  local  affairs. 
These  courts  constitutionally  appointed  the  sheriff,  the  coroner  and  the 
•clerk  of  the  county;  they  had  the  statutory  privilege  of  appointing  all 
other  civil  officers  of  the  county  and  all  military  officers  under  the 
.^rade  of  brigadier-general,  and  of  laying  all  taxes  for  county  purposes 
and  of  expending  them  as  they  saw  fit;  and,  with  all  these  powers, 
ihey  were  responsible  to  no  one  for  their  actions. 

The  development  of  West  Virginia  for  the  half  century  after  the 
Tcvolution  produced  new  problems  for  the  Old  Dominion.  Before  the 
•dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  population  in  the  region  now  knovm 
■as  West  Virginia  had  begun  to  grow  rapidly.  In  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion of  June  S,  1788,  which  was  called  to  ratify  or  reject  the  federal 
constitution,  it  was  represented  by  six  new  counties  which  had  been 
formed  from  the  district  of  West  Augusta:  Monoi^alia  and  Ohio 
in  1776,  Greenbrier  in  1777,  and  Harrison,  Hardy  and  Randolph  in 
1784,  1785  and  1786  respectively.    This  number  of  counties  had  in- 

■A  fTMbold  WM  one  hunilred  acra  of  uncaltlTated  land  without  a  bonit,  twcbtr- 
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creased  to  thirteen  iu  1800  by  the  formation  of  Pendleton  In  1787, 
Kanawha  in  1789,  Brooke  in  1796,  Wood  in  1798  and  Monroe  in  1799. 
These  thirteen  became  sixteen  in  1810  by  the  addition  of  Jefferson  in 
1801,  Mason  in  1804  and  Cabell  in  1809.  To  these  counties  four  new 
ones  were  added  before  1820:  Tyler  in  1814,  Lewis  in  1816,  Nichol- 
as in  1818  and  Preston  in  1818.  By  the  end  of  the  next  decade  a 
total  of  twenty-three  counties  was  completed  by  the  formation  of  Mor- 
gan in  1820,  Pocahontas  in  18S1  and  Logan  in  182'4.  The  white  popu- 
lation had  increased  from  50,593  in  1790  to  70,894  in  1800,  to  93,355. 
in  1810,  to  120,236  in  1820,  and  to  157,084  in  1830. 

During  these  years,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  changing  conditions, 
the  defects  in  the  constitution  became  very  marked.  These  defects 
were  early  noticed  by  Jefferson  who  desired  a  state  constitutional  con- 
vention to  remedy  them.  Commenting  on  the  constitution,  in  IST'S, 
he  wrote :  "The  majority  of  the  men  in  the  state  who  pay  and  fight 
for  its  support  are  unrepresented  in  the  legislature — the  roll  of  free- 
holders entitled  to  vote  not  including  generally  the  half  of  those  on 
the  roll  of  the  militia  or  of  the  tas  gatherers.  Among  those  who  share 
the  representation  the  shares  are  unequal."  To  show  some  of  the  in- 
equalities which  existed  even  at  that  early  date  between  the  four  sec- 
tions of  the  state  from  the  coast  to  the  Ohio  he  prepared  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Fighting  men  Delegates  Senators- 

E:aBt  of  river  falls  19,012  71  12 

Falls  to  Blue  Ridge  18.828  <6  8 

Blue  Ridge  to  AlleKbenlea  7.673  16  2 

Trans-Allegheny 4,468  16  2 

The  inequality  of  the  county  system  of  representation  is  well  shown' 
by  a  comparison  of  the  counties.  In  1800,  "Warwick  with  a  white 
population  of  614  had  two  members  in  the  liouse  of  delegates  while- 
at  the  same  time  Berkeley  with  a  white  population  of  17,832  had  but 
two  members  in  the  lower  house.  The  inequality  was  equally  notice- 
able in  the  senate.  In  1815.  the  entire  West  with  a  free  whit#  popu- 
lation of  about  233,469,  or  two-fifths  that  of  the  state,  was  represent- 
ed by  four  senators;  and,  at  the  same  time  the  East  containing  the- 
other  three-fifths  of  the  white  population,  342,781.  was  represented  by 
twenty  senators. 

Several  attempts  to  secore  ajustment  were  wnsuccessful.  In  the 
house  of  delegates,  in  the  May  session  of  the  assembly  of  1784,  a  peti- 
tion from  Augusta  county  asking  for  a  constitutional  convention  war 
the  subject  of  a  two  days  debate;  and,  although  Madison  strongly 
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advocated  it,  a  bill  for  a  coDvention  failed — largely  through  the  violent 
opposition  of  Patrick  Heni^'. 

After  1790,  petitions  praying  for  a  reform  in  representation  and 
suffrage  were  presented  at  almost  every  session  of  the  assembly.  From 
the  counties  of  Patrick  and  Henry  these  petitions  were  expected  reg- 
ularly at  the  commencement  of  each  seBsion.  In  the  session  of  1806, 
a  bin  for  submitting  to  the  people  the  proposition  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention  passed  the  house  but  was  indefinitely  postponed  in 
the  senate  through  the  influence  of  prudent  men  who  feared  the  polit- 
ical bitterness  of  the  times. 

In  1814,  a  constitutional  reform  bill  which  provided  for  extension 
of  suffrage,  reapportionment  of  representation,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  total  number  composing  the  house  of  delegates,  was  rejected  in  the 
house  by  a  slight  majority.  The  next  year,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  house  providing  for  a  rearrangement  of  the  senatorial  districts  on 
a  white  basis.  The  fight  was  largely  sectional.*  The  western  mem- 
bers unsuccessfully  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Eastern  constitu- 
tional lawyers  in  the  house  held  that  the  districts,  created  by  the  same 
power  that  made  the  constitution,  could  be  altered  only  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  This  doctrine  the  westerners  then  determined  to 
put  into  practice.  On  August  19, 1816,  a  convention  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  thirty-six  counties  (twenty-four  of  which  were  from 
the  region  west  of  the  Blue  Hidgc)  met  at  Staunton  and  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  general  assembly  requesting  the  passage  of  a  bill 
for  submitting  to  the  people  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional 
convention;  Though  the  house  was  successful  in  securing  the  passage 
of  a  bill  calling  a  convention  to  change  the  constitution  by  amend- 
ments which  would  extend  the  right  of  suffrage,  equalize  the  land  tax, 
and  equalize  representatioii  on  the  basis  of  the  white  population,  its 
program  for  securing  a  convention  and  larger  western  representation 
was  frustrated  in  the  senate.  Then  the  legislature,  reversing  the  doc- 
trine held  by  the  constitutional  lawyers  in  1815  passed  a  bill  equaliz- 
ing the  senatorial  districts  according  to  the  white  population  of  the 
old  census  of  1810  which  no  longer  represented  the  true  population  of 
the  West.  By  this  reapportionment,  the  AVest  got  nine  instead  of  four 
senators,  white  the  number  from  the  East  was  reduced  from  twenty  to 
fifteen. 
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Though  for  a  time  public  agitation  ceased,  by  1324*  the  equalization 
of  representativeG  in  the  house  of  delegates  on  the  white  basis  became 
the  subject  of  newspaper  controversy  and  general  discussion  which  re- 
sulted in  a  second  meeting  at  Staunton,  on  July  25,  1825,  attended 
by  upwards  of  one  hundred  friends  of  reform.  This  convention  passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of  several  reforms :  representation  in  the  house 
according  to  white  population;  the  reduction  of  the  total  number  of 
delegates  in  the  house;  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage;  the 
abolition  of  the  executive  council,  and  a  more  responsible  executive. 
These  resolutions,  forwarded  to  the  general  assembly,  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing sessions  were  the  subject  of  discnssions  which  Anally  (in  Jan- 
uary, 1828)  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  submitting  the  ques- 
tion of  a  constitutional  convention  to  a  vote  of  the  freeholders.  The 
election  returns  showed  that  the  convention  was  favored  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  West  and  opposed  by  over  one-half  of  the  vote 
of  the  East. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  sparsely  settled  region  of  western  Virginia 
by  1829  looked  with  chagrin  upon  thg  emigrant  wagons  which  passed 
over  the  Cumberland  road  and  down  the  Kanawha  to  the  more  pros^ 
perouB  trans-Ohio  West — and  some  oined  the  caravans  and  moved  on 
into  the  farthest  West,  while  othera  remained  to  fight  the  battles  of 
reform  in  spite  of  retarded  development,  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
state  as  an  agent  for  internal  improvement. 

3.      THE  CONSTITDTIOKAL  CONVENTION  OF   1829-30. 

The  convention  which  met  at  Bichmond  on  October  5,  1829,  was  au 
august  assemblage  composed  of  ninety-six  of  the  most  promiuent  men 
of  the  state  (four  members  from  each  senatorial  district) — eighteen  of 
whom  were  from  counties  within  the  present  limits  of  West  Virginia. 
Its  dominating  spirit  of  sectionalism  was  largely  due  to  the  geographie 
and  economic  conditions  which  for  years  the  defects  of  the  old  consti- 
tution had  aggravated.  The  two  sections  agreed  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  bill  of  rights;  but,  with  their  radically  divergent  ideas,  they 
clashed  on  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  government. 

Practically  all  the  time  of  the  convention  {October  5,  1829  to  Jan- 
uarj'  1.5.  1830,  was  consumed  by  debates  on  two  questions:  repre- 
sentation and  suffrage.     On  the  question  of  suffrage  the  thirty-six 
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delegates  from  the  district  west  of  the  mountains  stood  solidly  for 
white  population  as  the  basis  for  both  houses,  in  opposition  to  the 
East  which  favored  a  representation  based  on  white  population  and 
taxation  combined.  Madison,  Marshall  and  Monroe  defended  the 
property  basis  on  the  ground  that  the  state  was  the  conservator  of 
property.  In  the  debates,  when  the  eastern  members  demanded  rea- 
sons, based  on  facts  and  conditions,  for  what  they  termed  "the  most 
crying  injustice  ever  attempted  in  any  land"  against  property  rights, 
the  westerners  continued  to  cite  the  bill  of  rights  and  the  abstractions 
of  Jefferson.  In  answer  to  the  statement  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  tax  had  been  paid  by  the  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  West 
asked  who  were  the  men  who  had  fought  the  battles.  When  Judge 
Upshur  from  the  Eastern  Shore,  in  a  speech  lasting  the  greater  part  of 
two  days,  endeavored  to  show  that  the  law  of  the  majority  came  from 
no  source — not  from  the  law  of  nature,  nor  from  the  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety, nor  from  the  nature  and  necessity  of  government,  nor  from 
any  constitutional  source — Philip  Doddridge  of  Brooke  answered  him 
by  asking:  If  the  majority  are  not  possessed  of  the  right  or  power 
to  govern,  "whence  does  the  gentleman  derive  the  power  in  question 
to  the  minority?"  When  Randolph,  in  a  high  key,  exclaimed  that 
if  he  were  not  too  old  to  move  he  would  never  live  under  King  Num- 
bers, Campbell  from  the  Ohio  extolled  King  Numbers  as  the  moat 
dignified  personage  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  During  the  debate 
the  white  laboring  fanners  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  were  desig- 
nated "peasants"  holding  the  same  place  in  political  economy  as  the 
slaves  of  the  tide-water  Bast.  There  were  reports  that  the  western 
members  would  secede  from  the  convention.  To  allay  sectional  feeling 
Monroe  urged  mutual  concessions  and  suggested  a  white  basis  for  the 
house  and  a  mixed  basis  for  the  senate. 

Thus  the  debate  continued  until  finally  a  plan  of  apportionment  by 
districts,  based  on  no  principle  and  opposed  by  the  West,  was  adopted. 

The  extension  of  suffrage  was  most  strongly  advocated  by  the 
western  people  who  quoted  Jefferson  in  favor  of  free  manhood  suffrage, 
but  who  were  promptly  notified  by  Randolph  that  the  East  was  "not 
to  be  struck  down  with  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson  !"  At  this  time, 
in  Virginia  (the  only  state  of  the  twenty-four  in  the  Union  which  still 
adhered  strictly  to  freehold  suffrage),  in  a  total  of  14-1.000  free  white 
males  there  were  100,000  free  white  citizens  paying  taxes  to  the  state — 
of  which  about  40,000  were  frooholders  And  60,000  were  men  who 
owned  personal  property'.  - 

Having  failed  in  the  effort  for  manhood  suffrage,  the  West  fought 
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vigorously,  but  xinsuccessfiilly,  to  extend  the  suffrage  at  least  to  tax 
payers.  Several  easterners,  arguing  that  much  of  the  land  in  the 
West,  fit  only  for  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  was  not  worth  a  mill  per  acre 
and  would  never  be  of  any  value,  were  determined  to  draw  the  line  of 
suffrage  restriction  even  closer  by  fixing  a  minimum  value  for  a  free- 
hold. Throughout  tlie  East  the  feeling  was  pretty  general  that  there 
should  be  some  local  attachment.  Monroe  said  that  the  elective  fran- 
chise should  be  coniined  to  an  interest  on  the  land,  and  Bandolph 
approvingly  agreed  that  "terra  firma"  was  the  only  safe  ground  in 
the  commonwealth  on  which  the  right  of  suffrage  could  stand.  "The 
moment  you  quit  the  land,"  said  he,  "you  find  yourself  at  sea  without 
a  compass,  without  landmarks,  or  polar  star." 

The  convention  finally  agreed  to  lessen  the  requirementa  of  a  free- 
hold, and  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  leaseholders  and  housekeepers  who 
paid  taxes. 

Philip  Doddridge,  typifying  the  western  democratic  sentiment 
moved  that  the  exectitive,  unhampered  by  a  council,  should  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  responsible  to  them.  Although  at  that  time  eighteen 
states  elected  their  governors  by  popular  vote,  his  motion  was  lost. 
Mr.  Naylor  of  Hampshire  proposed  that  the  office  of  sheriff  should  be 
filled  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the  county  court  whose  members 
were  accustomed  to  give  this  office  to  themselves  in  rotation,  the 
one  receiWng  it  selling  it  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder;  but 
this  recommendation  met  the  formidable  and  successful  opposition 
of  men  as  influential  as  Giles  and  Leigh  who  thought  such  an  innova- 
tion would  disturb  the  county  court  system  which  to  them  was  "the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  constitution."  In  the  convention  there 
seemed  to  be  an  abhorrence  of  overlegislation  and  to  remedy  this  Mr. 
Oeorge  of  Tazewell  proposed  that  the  assembly  should  meet  but  once 
in  two  years.  The  motion  was  lost,  many  perhaps  feeling  with  Ran- 
dolph that  as  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  met  every  year  the 
Virginia  assembly  should  meet  annually  also  in  order  to  watch  it. 
Resolutions  submitted  by  western  membeiH,  looking  toward  the  en- 
couragement of  public  education,  were  opposed  by  eastern  men,  some 
of  whom  feared  the  adoption  of  a  system  by  which  the  people  of  the 
East  would  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  West. 
Xnr  did  the  West,  after  failing  to  realize  po  many  of  its  longed  for  re- 
forms, have  any  prospect  of  realizing  them  in  the  early  future.  The 
prnjjosition  that  there  should  be  a  constitutional  provision  for  amend- 
ment received  but  twenty-five  votes.  In  opposing  this  proposition 
.Tohn  Randolph  declared  that  he  would  as  soon  think  of  introducing 
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8  provieion  of  divorce  in  a  marriage  contract;  and  although  he  was 
stronglj  against  the  constitution,  he  exclaimed ;  "If  we  are  to  have  it, 
let  us  not  have  it  with  toe  death  warrant  on  ite  very  face." 

The  completed  constitntion,  a  precedent  for  all  later  constitutiona 
of  the  South  before  1860,  provided  for  several  minor  reforms.  Under 
it  the  number  of  delegates  was  reduced  from  214  to  134  (not  to  exceed 
150),  the  county  system  of  representation  was  abolished  and  repre- 
sentatives were  apportioned  according  to  districts — which  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  apportionment  was  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the 
respective  population  of  the  counties.  Thirty-one  of  the  represen- 
tatives were  assigned  to  the  twenty-six  counties  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghenies.  Of  these  thirty-one,  the  twenty-three  counties  now  in  West 
Virginia  were  given  twenty-nine.  However,  as  no  reapportionment 
could  be  made  before  1841,  and  then  not  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
assembly  agreed,  and  since  the  East  had  a  large  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature, the  chances  for  a  reapportionment  were  small.  An  age  qual- 
ification of  twen^-flve  years  was  added  to  the  qualifications  of  dele- 
gates. The  number  of  senators  was  increased  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two,  not  to  exceed  thirty-six.  The  state  was  divided  into  two 
great  senatorial  districts  separated  by  the  Blue  Bidge.  The  western 
district  which  contained  the  larger  number  of  electors  was  given  only 
thirteen  members  while  the  eastern  district  was  given  nineteen.  The 
age  qualification  for  senators  was  changed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  all  white  male  citizens 
twentj--one  years  of  age  who  were  qualified  to  vote  under  the  old  con- 
stitution and  laws,*  to  all  who  possessed  a  $25  freehold,  a  $25  joint 
tenantship,  a  $^0  reversion,  a  five-year  leasehold  of  an  annual  rental 
value  of  $30,  and  to  all  tax-paying  housekeepers  who  were  heads  of 
families;  but  the  right  was  granted  in  terms  the  interpretation  of 
which  proved  verj-  difficult.  There  was  a  provision  for  the  viva  voce 
vote — characteristic  of  the  South. 

The  term  of  the  uxtfUtive  was  increased  to  tlirei.'  ycnrs  and  he  was 
ineligible  for  the  next  thi-ee  years.  Contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
lire,  which  had  left  all  qualifications  of  the  e-vecutive  to  the  general 
assembly,  the  new  constitution  contained  several  provisions  requir- 
ing that  the  executive  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  native  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  citizen  at  the  time  the  federal  government 
was  esteblished,  and  a  citizen  of  Virginia  for  five  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  election.     The  e.xecutive  council  was  a  rotary  body  con- 
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sisting  of  three  instead  of  eight  members  chosen  by  the  assembly,  and 
the  senior  councitman  was  authorized  to  act  as  lieutenant  governor. 

This  constitution,  submitted  to  the  people,  in  April,  1830,  was  rat- 
ified by  a  vote  of  26,055  to  15,563.  The  vote  within  the  i)ounds  of 
West  Vii^inia  stood  1,383  for  ratification  and  8,365  against  it* 

Naturally,  the  constitution  of  1830  worked  unfavorably  for  the 
West  The  vast  reBOureea  of  West  Virginia — forests  of  excellent 
timber,  oil  and  natural  gaa,  and  16,000  square  miles  of  bituminous 
coal  in  workable  seams — remained  undeveloped  because  of  the  short 
sightedness  of  eastern -leaders.  The  West  with  no  railroads  and  no 
canals,  solely  needed  improvements;  but  despite  much  public  agita- 
tion and  vigorous  strugglesin  the  general  assembly,  it  had  to  remain 
content  with  paltry  appropriations  for  turnpikes,  obtained  by  log 
rolling,  while  vast  sums  were  spent  on  badly  managed  improvements 
which  were  undertaken  in  the  East*  Under  this  constitution  the 
present  territory  of  West  Virginia  received  no  public  buildings,  had 
no  representatives  in  the  United  States  senate  and  had  no  opportunity 
to  furnish  the  governor  for  the  state  before  the  appointment  of  ,.Toseph 
Johnson  in  1850. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  equal  representa- 
tion on  the  white  basis  continued  to  be  the  Western  cry ;  but,  after  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  subject  by  the  legislature,  which  had 
the  power  to  reapportion  the  state  after  1841,  Westerners,  with  sec- 
tional feeling  more  pronounced,**  finally  settled  into  a  firm  detormi- 

*The  trani-Altegbenoy  reKloD  retaefS  to  be  reconciled  to  tbf  constltulion  of 
1829  and  contlnuei]  to  talk  dtdmemtKrineTit.  A  writer  In  the  WheeElDE  Gazette  ol 
April.  1S30,  sninteBted  ttiat  a  coOTentloa  IQ  the  Weet  Bhoiild  b«  called  to  appolDt 
commlralonen  ''to  treat  wllh  the  eastern  nabobs  for  s  dlTlalon  of  the  state — 
peacably  it  we  can,  lorclblj'  If  we  must."  A  series  of  eesajis  appeaFlng  In  many 
weetem  papers  uTgeA  that  dismemberment  atone  could  brine  retlef  to  the  West. 
Od  October  1.  ]8-<<0,  citizens  of  Wheeling  called  n  masa  mefthie  to  consider  the 
expediency  ol  measares  to  annex  northwestern  Vlralnla  (o  Maryland  Inorth  of  a 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Knnawha  to  Fairfax  stone.)  The  WtncJtetttr 
Republican  suggested  that  V'irelnla  should  let  the  disaffected  population  of  the 
Dorthwpst  go.  and  suecested  tbat  the  loutbirest.  deprived  of  Its  northern  alllee. 
would  give  up  its  i3c9irc  for  siraratlon  it  the  desired  Improvements  in  the  southwest 
should  be  completed.  Thomas  L,  r^es  of  New  .lersey.  president  of  I.lnsley  In- 
stitute. In  Home  notes  o(  ISSl,  wrote:  "That  part  of  Virginia  which  borders  on 
the  Ohio  is  rapidly  Improving  In  wealth  and  population  :  its  Inhabitants  have  long 
been  dissatisfied  wllh  the  selSsh  policy  and  the  usurpations  of  the  eastern  slave 
holders,  whose  ioBuence  In  the  leglslatlTP  body  had  ever  been  exerted  In  the 
perpetration  of  an  oppressive  arletocracy.  The  people  here  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Industry  Is  much  more  encouraged  and 
respected :  slavery  is  unpopular,  and  tbe  few  who  bold  slaves  generally  treat  them 
well.  The  time  is  not  l^r  distant  when  Western  Virginia  will  either  llberallM  tb« 
present  state  government,  or  separate  Itself  entirely  from  the  Old  Dominion." 

■Owning  to  conflicting  reports  In  reirard  to  the  relative  merits  of  rallwaya  and 
canala,  Virginia  In  18.32  surrendered  Its  Interest  In  tbe  James  Rlrer  Canal  company 
to  a  joint  company  (the  James  Rlrer  and  Kanawbn  company)  which  was  em- 
powered to  continue  the  work  to  the  Ohio  either  by  a  railroad  or  a  canal  or  by  ■ 
combination  of  both.  The  work  of  the  new  company  was  postponed  by  lack  of 
capital  and  the  Inability  to  secure  It  from  the  banks.  In  tbe  meantime,  the  manage- 
ment o(  the  Cbesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  bad  Incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  federal 
administration,  and  Its  president  was  removed  through  tbe  Influence  of  Jackson. 

■•Naturally,  tbe  west  continued  Ite  flght  tor  a  greater  share  in  the  government.  In 
1842  talk  of  dismemberment  vraa  current  In  a  meeting  ot  delegates  from  ten  conntlei 
held  at  Clarksburg.     Tbe  Kanaaha  Republican  proposed  a  new  atate,^  "Appalachla." 
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nation  to  endure  the  evils  of  the  constitution  until  after  the  census 
of  1850,  satisfied  that  the  excess  of  white  population  west  of  the  moun- 
tains would  be  so  great  that  the  East  could  no  longer  with  any  show  of 
justice  refuse  them  their  proper  share  in  the  general  assembly. 

The  basis  of  representation  was  tlie  most  prominent  question  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  The  Easterners,  who  affirmed  not  very  rev- 
erently that  to  the  white  basis  tliey  could  not  and  woiild  not  yield, 
gradually  advocated  many  of  the  reforms  which  had  so  startled  them 
when  proposed  by  Western  members  in  the  convention  of  1829-30, 
They  became  willing  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  every  free  white  man 
over  twentj-one,  allowing  him  to  vote  once  where  he  resided  ami  no 
where  else;  they  favored  a  reform  of  the  county  court  and  the  judicial 
system,  the  election  of  the  governor  by  the  people,  and  a  ni'>rc  rigid 
accountability  of  all  the  governmental  departments.  Through  their 
newspapers,  and  through  the  govemoft'  messages,  tliey  urged  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  bring  about  these  reforms.  On  the  other 
hand  the  westerners,  who  had  favored  these  reforms  for  years,  were 
nnwilling  to  vote  for  a  convention  which  was  not  organiKed  on  the 
white  basis  and  which  did  not  promise  to  equalize  representation. 

In  the  legislature,  the  West  was  again  defeated  by  the  passage  of  a 
convention  bill  that  adopted  for  the  convention  a  mixed  basis  which 
gave  the  East  a  majority  of  seventeen  in  the  convention  (the  wliite 
basis  woTild  have  given  the  West  a  majority  of  thirteen).  In  the  West- 
em  papers  this  defeat  was  attributed  to  the  votes  of  Western  members 
who  were  anxious  to  secure  a  convention  on  any  basis.  The  feeling 
in  the  trans- Allegheny  region,  however,  was  strongly  against  "that 
abominable  convention  bill"  as  it  was  called  in  the  Parkersburg  Oa- 
zetfe.  and  the  people  were  urged  to  repudiate  those  traitors  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  West  and  to  republican  principles,  who  had  voted  for  the. 
bill  with  no  provision  for  a  white  basis.  Anti-convention  meetings 
were  held  in  many  of  the  counties  and  the  people  were  advised  to  vote 
against  the  convention.  The  Parkersburg  Gazelle,  exhorting  the  West 
to  present  an  unbroken  front  in  opposition  to  the  Eastern  scheme  to 
avoid  the  reform  most  needed,  said  that  it  would  then  remain  to  be 
seen  whether  the  East  would  have  the  temerity  to  stake  the  integrity 
of  Virginia  upon  her  dogma  of  "might  makes  right."  At  the  .\pril 
elections,  although  the  majority  vote  was  in  favor  of  the  convention, 
most  of  the  trans-Allegheny  counties  voted  against  it. 

In  the  August  elections  for  selecting  delegates  to  the  convention  the 
basis  question  was  the  issue.  Xot  a  member  elected  from  the  West 
favored  the  mixed  basis  and  not  a  member  elected  from  the  East  ex- 
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cept  Henry  A.  Wise  opposed  it.     Of  the  135  members  elected  3i  were 
from  the  present  state  of  West  Virginia. 

4,      THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1850. 

The  convention  which  met  October  14,  1850,  and  adjourned  No- 
vember 4,  to  await  census  data,  reconvened  on  January  6,  1851.  On 
February  6,  the  committee  on  basis  and  apportionment  liaving  found 
itself  equally  divided  in  opinion,  submitted  two  reports.  The  one, 
favored  not  only  by  the  Western  members  of  the  committee  but  by 
every  Western  delegate,  advocated  the  white  population  as  the  basis 
for  the  apportionment  of  both  houses;  the  other,  having  the  almost 
equally  unanimous  support  of  the  East,  advocated  white  population 
and  tases  combined  as  a  basis  for  both  houses  (so  that  every  seventy 
cents  of  taxes  would  have  a  representation  equal  to  one  white  person.) 
Every  day*  from  February  17  to  May  10,  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
the  convention  discussed  the  reports  of  this  committee  and  the  various 
substitutes;  but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  The  East  had  the  power 
to  adopt  its  basis,  but  feared  that  if  it  should  do  so  the  We.st  would  se- 
cede from  the  convention.  Each  side  clung  to  its  demands  with  bull- 
dog tenacity.  Feeling  was  so  high  that  on  May  10  the  convention  was 
forced  to  adjourn  until  the  following  day.  Then  a  compromise  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prevent  a  split.*  Finally,  the  West,  un- 
flinchingly refusing  to  consider  any  compromise  which  did  not  eventu- 
ally provide  for  the  white  basis  or  for  submitting  the  basis  question 
to  the  people,  partially  gained  its  point.  In  the  plan  adopted  the  ap- 
portionment for  the  house  of  delegates  was  leased  on  the  white  popu- 
lation according  to  the  census  of  1850  (giving  to  the  West  eighty-three 
delegates  and  to  the  East  sixty-nine).  The  apportionment  in  the  sen- 
ate was  arbitrarily  fixed  giving  thirty  to  the  East  and  twenty  to  the 
West,  but  in  the  plan  there  was  a  provision  that  either  the  legislature 
should  make  a  reapportionment  on  the  white  basis  in  1865  or  the  gov- 
ernor should  submit  the  basis  qiiestion  to  the  people.  Any  qualified 
voter  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  except  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  an 
officer  of  a  banking  corporation,  or  an  attorney  for  the  commonwealth, 
was  eligible  for  election  to  the  general  assembly.  The  delegates  were 
elected  biennially:  half  of  the  senators  were  elected  ever\'  two  years, 
and  served  for  four  years. 


bia  demaDda. 
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With  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  which  for  so  many 
years  had  been  the  great  disturbing  element,  the  convention  was  free 
to  express  that  democratic  spirit  of  the  times  which  had  been  grad- 
ually breaking  down  old  barriers,  and  which  Virginia  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  as  is  shown  by  the  work  of  the  legislature  of  1849  which 
abolished  imprisonment  for  debt  and  granted  to  women  the  right  to 
make  a  will. 

The  provision  extending  suSrage  to  every  white  male  over  twenty- 
one,  two  years  resident  in  the  stat«  and  twelve  months  in  the  district 
where  he  votes,  not  only  greatly  enlarged  the  number  enjoying  the 
elective  franchise  but  abolished  the  crying  abuse  of  double  and  treble 
voting.  A  man,  who  before  could  vot«  in  every  district  in  which  he 
held  real  or  pretended  property  which  he  could  reach  by  fast  driving  or 
riding  on  election  day,  could  now  vot«  only  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resided.  Although  the  method  of  voting  was  still  viva  voce,  dumb 
persons  were  permitted  the  use  of  the  ballot — a  provision  which  was 
evidently  suggested  by  the  precedent  in  the  Kentucky  constitution  of 
1850. 

The  executive  council  was  abolished,  the  judicial  system  reform- 
€d,  and  the  county  court  reorganized.  The  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, for  a  term  of  four  years),  the  twenty-one  circuit  judges  (for 
a  term  of  eight  years),  the  five  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  (for  a 
term  of  twelve  years)  and  all  local  officers — the  justices  of  the  peace 
and  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  (for  a  term  of  four  years),  the 
elerk  of  the  court  and  the  surveyor  (for  a  term  of  six  years)  and  the 
sheriff  and  commissioners  (for  a  term  of  two  years) — were  elected  by 
the  people.  Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  jurors,  who  pre- 
viously had  been  chosen  from  the  loungers  within  reach  of  the  sher- 
iff's voice  the  day  the  court  opened  and  who  had  served  without  com- 
pensation. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  was  also  reflected  in  restrictions  on  the  leg- 
islature, both  houses  of  which  were  now  for  the  first  time  given  equal 
power  of  legislation.  The  general  demand  throughout  the  United 
States  for  less  frequent  sessions  of  the  legislature  was  reflected  in  the 
provision  that  the  general  assembly  should  meet  once  in  two  years  for 
no  longer  than  ninety  days,  which,  however,  might  be  extended  foe 
thirty  days  by  the  concurrence  of  three-fifths  of  the  meml)ers.  To  the 
-old  restrictions  of  1839 — relating  to  habeas  corpus,  bill  of  attainder, 
«c  post  facto  laws,  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  freedom  of 
speech  and  press,  and  religious  freedom — were  added  several  addi- 
tional restrictions.     The  general  assembly  was  forbidden  to  pledge 
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the  state  for  debte  or  obligations  of  any  company  or  corporation,  to 
grant  charters  of  incorporation  to  any  religious  body,  to  authorize  lot- 
teries or  to  grant  divorces,*  to  change  names  of  persons  or  direct  the 
sale  of  the  estates  of  persons  under  legal  disabilities.  The  attitude 
of  the  recently  admitted  states  was  reflected  in  the  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  legislature  to  form  a  new  county  of  less  than  600  square  miles 
or  to  reduce  an  old  county  to  a  lower  limit.  One  restriction,  reflecting 
a  phase  of  the  slavery  question,  forbade  the  assembly  to  emancipate  any 
slave  or  descendant  of  a  slave. 

The  constitution  declared  that  taxation  should  be  equal  and  uni- 
form and  that  all  property  other  than  slave  should  be  taxed  accord- 
ing to  its  value.  AU  the  resolutions,  substitutions  and  efforts  of 
western  members  failed  to  keep  this  exception  out  of  the  constitution. 
On  everj'  slave  over  twelve  years  of  age  was  assessed  a  tax  equal  to 
that  assessed  on  land  of  the  value  of  $300.  Slaves  under  twelve 
were  not  taxed.  A  majority  vote  of  those  elected  to  the  assembly 
might  exempt  other  taxable  property  from  taxation.  A  capitation 
tax  equal  to  the  tax  on  land  of  the  value  of  $?00  was  levied  on  every 
white  male  inhabitant  of  twenlj-one.  One  equal  moiety  of  thia 
white  capitation  tax  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  in 
primary  and  free  schools.  Many  in  the  convention  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  had  a  provision  for  a  permanent  system  of  schools 
incorporated  in  the  constitution,  but  Virginia  waa  not  yet  ready  for 
that,*  As  in  Michigan  the  same  year,  the  constitution  provided  for 
a  pinking  fund  by  directing  the  legislature  to  set  aside  seven  per  cent 
of  the  state  debt  existing  on  January  1,  1851, 

The  constitution  was  ratified  in  October,  1851,  by  a  vote  of  75,748 
to  11,063.  The  only  counties  giving  majorities  against  the  consti- 
tution were  flve  eastern  counties. 

In  his  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  convention  of  1851,  after  exhorting 
the  members  on  their  return  to  their  constituents  to  exert  all  their 
influence  to  allay  sectional  strife  and  to  promote  a  cordial  fraternal 
feeling  among  the  people  of  their  beloved  commonwealth,  President 
Mason  said :  "Virginia  united  has  ever  been  one  of  the  noblest  state* 
of  the  confederacy.  I  cannot  contemplate  what  she  would  be  if  torn 
by  intestine  feuds  or  if  frantically  seeking  her  own  dissolution.    May 

*The  geD«ra)  BaaemblT  grtnted  tiro  dlTorc«s  from  1S29  to  1831  and  tblrtj-KTen 
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;oa  long  live  to  see  this  ancient  commonwealth  tmited  and  happy 
at  home,  honored  and  respectfid  abroad." 

In  Bpite  of  MaBon'B  parting  injunction,  the  rift  between  the  East 
and  the  West  continued  to  widen  in  the  decade  of  political  agitation 
which  followed.  The  fierce  controversy  over  slavery  was  driving  the 
North  and  South  farther  and  farther  apart;  and  neither  the  Presi- 
dent, nor  Congress,  nor  the  Supreme  Court  could  suggest  any  middle 
ground  which  would  satisfy  both.  Under  the  administration  of  Wise, 
the  political  hero  of  the  West,  efforts  were  made  to  conciliate  the 
West  and  thereby  to  endeavor  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  sections. 
The  West  was  exhorted  to  send  her  children  to  Virginian  schools 
taught  by  Virginians,  and  various  schemes  for  railroads  and  canals 
to  connect  the  West  and  the  East  were  proposed.*  The  interests  of 
West  Virginia,  however,  with  less  than  four  per  cent  of  her  population 
slave,  were  those  of  a  northern  state.  Her  sons  continued  to  attend 
schools  in  free  states  rather  than  the  schools  across  the  Blue  ridge. 
Her  markets  were  in  Pittsburg,  Baltimore  and  the  Mississippi  river 
towns  rather  than  in  Norfolk.  Her  geographic  conditions  allied  her 
interests  with  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  her  industries  were 
those  which  called  for  white  rather  than  slave  labor.     Her  natural 

'Alter  ISCl   th?  Bcheme  of  connecting  the  ties 

csna)  with  the  Ohio  river  by  a  railroad  was  onile _. __, .  _  . 

leSO  to  1854  Tsrlotn  tnrDplkes  and  railroad  companies  were  Incorporated  with  the 
prlTllece  of  coDsCructlDg  works  of  Internal  Improvement  Id  the  West.  Very  liberal 
appropriations  were  also  made  to  the  western  tQmplke  oomponleB.  In  1864  at  a 
coDTentloD  which  met  at  White  Bclphur  Springs  to  consider  interDa]  improTements, 
the  eitenslon  of  the  Covington  and  Ohio  was  urged  as  a  measure  to  encourage  direct 
trade  with  Europe,  to  free  Virginia  from  the  thraldom  of  northern  monopoly,  to 
unite  her  eastern  and  weBtern  Intereata  and  to  enable  her  to  get  control  of  part  of 
the  commerce  which  wae  belog  diverted  from  the  Ohio  and  Uie  MIsBlulppl  to  the 
northern  clHes  of  the  East,  The  Internal  improTement  legislation  during  the  Wise 
admlnlBlratlon  was  determined  largely  by  a  program  for  a  United  South.  Bence 
the  chcrlahed  jcheme  for  completing  the  Covington  and  Ohio  railroad  to  connect 
the  James  and  Ohio  rivers  as  a  defensive  measure,  to  tap  the  granaries  of  the 
Onion  and  to  divert  the  mineral  resources  of  the  mountains  to  Richmond. 

Under  the  Intensified  Keueral  belief  that  dismemberment  of  the  Union  was 
Inevitable,  the  BSBemblj   of  1857-B8  made  liberal   appropriation*  (or  complettog  the 

Chesapeake    and    Ohio    railroad    and    Incorporated    i '"    ''    ■—■■■• 

branchea  thereto.     At  "■ " —  ""■" —  "    " — 

agent  of  Virginia   to   : 
Norfolk  and  Nante*. 

The  BEgembly  of  lSSD-60  guaranteed  the  debt  of  the  James  river  and  Kanawha 
company,  vested  the  entire  control  of  the  management  In  the  stock  holders,  and 
authorlied  the  company  to  borrow  {2.500.000  to  be  Died  In  continuing  the  canal. 
This  action  was  partly  due  to  the  movement  for  a  steamship  line  between  Virginia 
and  France  and  negotiations  of  C  J.  Faulkner  with  certain  French  parties  tor 
the  porehase  by  them  of  the  rights  and  priTlleges  of  the  James  river  ana  Kanawha 
company.  The  Bellot  company  of  Bordeaux  and  leveral  parties  associated  with 
cbem  had  become  Interested  In  the  "Swan  lands"  which  the  assembly  had  relieved 
from  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  and  vested  In  John  Peter  Dumas  to  hold  In  trust 
For  the  heirs  and  creditors  of  Colonel  Swan,  an  officer  of  the  American  revolutionary 
army.  In  1SG9,  M.  Bellot  and  the  directors  of  the  James  river  and  Kanswha 
canal  company  entered  Into  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  the  company's  prop- 
erty to  certain  French  parties,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new  company,  the 
Virginia  Canal  compan.v,  with  a  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  120,000.000.  This 
Dew  company  waa  to  complete  a  continuous  waterway  to  the  Ohio  within  a  specified 
lime.  Oovemor  Wise  made  these  French  negotiations  a  prominent  reason  tor  calllog 
Into  extra  seralon  the  assembly  which  took  the  Initial  step  to  secession  on  the  part 
•f  Virginia. 
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destiny  and  future  loyalty  to  the  UoioD,  and  opposition  to  secession, 
was  clearly  forecasted  by  Webster  in  hia  speech  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  the  addition  to  the  capital  at  Washington  (in 
1851).  "And  ye  men  of  Western  Virginia  who  occupy  the  slope 
from  the  Allegheniea  to  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky,"  said  he,  "what 
benefit  do  you  propose  to  yourself  by  disunion?  If  you  secede  what 
do  you  secede  from  and  what  do  you  secede  to?  Do  you  look  for  the 
current  of  the  Ohio  to  change  and  bring  you  and  your  commerce  to 
the  waters  of  Eastern  rivers?  What  man  can  suppose  that  you  would 
remain  a  part  and  parcel  of  Virginia  a  month  after  Virginia  had 
ceased  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States."* 

•EarlT  In  18» 

ITlQCton 
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VII.    Formation  of  the  New  State 

1.       SECESSION  CONVENTION. 

Ten  years  after  Webster's  significant  utterance  of  1851  the  people 
of  western  Virginia  found  the  occasion  which  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity for  separation  from  the  mother  state.  The  secession  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  cotton  states  precipitated  a  crisis  in  which 
Vii^nia  hesitated  to  act  Oovemor  Letcher  called  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature  which  met  January  7,  1861  to  determine  "calmly 
and  wisely  what  ought  to  be  done."  This  session  authorized  an 
election  (on  February  4)  to  choose  delegates  to  a  convention  to 
determine  the  policy  of  Virginia  in  the  impending  crisis.  In  the 
West,  in  most  of  the  cottntieB,  meetings  were  held  vigorously  protest- 
ing against  any  convention  to  consider  federal  relations,  and  condemn- 
ing the  act  of  the  legislature  which  had  called  such  a  convention 
without  previously  submitting  the  qnestioD  to  the  people.* 

In  the  convention  which  met  February  14  and  remained  '"  con- 
tinuous session  until  May  1,  special  commissioners  sent  from  Georgia, 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  urged  secession.  The  secessionists 
strained  every  nerve  to  get  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  and  gradually 
won  over  Union  members.  Al&ou^  the  convention  hesitated  for  a 
time  after  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  it  was  induced  by 
excited  leaders  to  cast  the  lot  of  Virginia  with  the  Confederacy.  The 
decisive  step  was  finally  taken  on  April  17,  largely  through  the 
dramatic  speech  of  Wise  who  spoke  with  watch  in  hand,  pistol  in 
front  of  him,  his  hair  bristling  and  disheveled,  and  his  eye  standing 
out  with  the  glare  of  excitement.  The  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  ,55,  The  vote  of  western  members  stood 
32  to  11  against  it  (4  not  voting). 

Neither  unionists  nor  secessionists  waited  for  the  popular  vote  on 
the  ordinance  which  the  convention  provided  should  be  taken  May 
33,  the  date  for  the  regular  election  of  members  to  the  general 
assembly.  The  secessionists  seized  the  arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferry,  and 
the  custom-houses  at  Hichmond,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  put 

■There  was  a  remarkable  contest  In  Uercer  county  over  the  election  of  a  dpieeate 
to  the  secMsloD  conTentlon.  The  majority  ol  (be  people  of  the  countv  were  srronglv 
union.  The  contest  was  between  brothers,  W.  R.  and  Napoleon  B.  Frencb.  both  of- 
•rhom  had  been  Whigs  until  a  short  time  before  the  eleotloo  when  W.  H.  left  tbe 
Whig  party  and  Joined  the  I>emocrat  party.  At  the  time  of  the  election.  Napoleon 
B.  was  servlQK  In  the  Virginia  ledlslBtitre  aa  «  senator  from  the  district  of  which 
Uercer  was  a  part.    He  won  by  a  majority  of  over  AOO. 
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Virginia  under  the  control  of'the  Confederacy  as  i£  she  had  alreadj* 
become  one  of  ita  members. 

2.      FIRST    WHEELING   CONVENTION, 

The  West,  deserted  by  Wise,  its  leader  of  the  decade  before,  and 
seeking  wiser  leaders  for  the  future,  was  soon  largely  under  the 
general  direction  of  John  S.  Carlile  after  his  safe  return  from  the 
Richmond  convention.  A  meeting*  held  at  Clarksburg  on  April  22, 
urgently  recommended  that  each  county  of  northwestern  Virginia 
should  send  at  least  live  men  to  Wheeling  on  May  13  to  det«rmiae 
what  action  should  be  taken  in  the  emei^ncy.  In  response  to  this 
recommendation,  on  the  day  appointed,  over  400  men,  pursued  in 
some  instances  by  confederate  troops,  flocked  to  Wheeling  where  amid 
great  demonstrations,  flags  and  banners  flying,  bands  playing  and 
people  cheering,  they  assembled  as  a  "mass  convention"  in  Washing- 
ton Hall,  and  promptly  organized  with  all  the  machinery  of  a 
parliamentary  body.  The  members  of  this  irregular  convention,  al- 
though they  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  separation  from  Virginia 
and  the  formation  of  the  new  state,  were  divided  on  the  question 
of  wliat  should  be  done  first.  Their  conflicting  ideas  and  plans 
were  disclosed  in  a  torrent  of  resolutions.  Many,  led  by  Carlile,  in- 
sisted on  the  immediate  formation  of  a  new  state  by  the  simple  edict 
of  the  convention  without  the  delay  and  inconvenience  which  would 
result- from  adherence  to  constitutional  provisions.  The  Wood  county 
delegation  carried  a  banner  which  bore  the  inscription  "New  Vir- 
ginia, now  or  never."  Others,  led  by  W.  T.  Willey,  were  opposed  to 
immediate  action,  feeling  that  the  time  called  for  thoughtful,  guarded 
deliberation.  They  declared  the  execution  of  Carlile's  plan  would  be 
"triple  treason" — treason  against  the  state,  against  the  United  States, 
and  agaiitst  the  Confederacy  if  it  should  succeed  in  maintaining  it- 
self, .\ft<>r  a  debate  which  lasted  for  three  days,  the  "mass  con- 
vention" changed  its  mind  on  the  Carlile  plan,  but  reached  the  same 
object  in  another  way.  Hon.  F.  H.  Pierpont  came  forward  with 
some  reisolutions  which  were  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
Carlile  plan  pro\iding  for  a  new  contention  to  which  delegates  should 
be  regiilarh  (hostii  b^  nil  the  loyal  counties  and  which  should  devise 

"Similar  meet  qbb  werp  held  In  a  number  of  counties.  One  of  the  earliest  meet- 
\am  wa?  held  at  MorEentown  Ihe  home  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Wllley  who  had  arrived  fresh 
from  the  Richmond  con  nntlon  The  temper  of  the  cltiiena  of  this  locality  eipressed 
at  Ihl"  meetlns  was  rP[reaentatlTe  of  the  preTSlUug  aenllment  throiiahout  the 
western  seetlon  Lommendlns  the  Qrmaeaa  of  trestera  delegates  In  realstlng  the 
plana  for  dlsunlou  thev  enfred  a  aolemn  protest  agnlnst  the  aecesslon  of  Virginia. 
deanuDced  such  oetloB  a?  treason  ajsalnst  the  gOTerament  of  the  United  States,  and 
deolared  that  thev  would  not  follow  \  IrglDla,  but  would  dissolve  their  civil  and 
political  relations  with  the  East 
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euch  measures  as  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  northwestern  coun- 
ties should  demand.  This  proposition  left  the  question  and  method 
of  separation  from  the  old  state  to  be  determined  by  the  new  con- 
vention itself.  This  proposition  met  with  the  approval  of  the  con- 
vention, and  it  made  a  call  upon  all  the  western  counties  disposed  to 
cooperate  to  send  delegates  to  the  new  convention.  Delegating  the 
execution  of  the  plan  to  a  well-chosen  executive  committee,  this  re- 
markable and  historic  convention  adjourned  amidst  a  blaze  of 
enthusiasm  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  (if  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  should  be  ratified  on  May  23)  there  should  be  an 
election  on  June  4  to  select  delegates  to  a  new  coDveutioQ  to  re- 
organize the  goveruinent,  was  put  into  operation. 

3.      SECOND  WHEELINQ  CONVENTION, 

On  June  11  seventy-seven  representatives  from  thirty-nine  counties 
assembled  at  "Wheeling.  Two  schemes  were  presented :  that  of  imme- 
diately forming  a  new  state  out  of  the  counties  represented  in  the 
convention,  after  the  Carljle  plan;  and  the  other  of  reorganizing  the 
A^irginia  state  government  and  assuming  that  these  counties  repre- 
sented in  the  convention  were  the  state.  The  majority  of  the  con- 
vention soon  shifted  to  the  support  of  the  proposition  for  reorganizing 
the  Virginia  government  out  of  the  loyal  counties,  vacating  the 
offices  and  taking  possession  of  the  whole  machinery  under  'the  name 
of  the  government  of  Virginia.  By  this  method  they  controlled  a 
state  already  recognized,  and  quite  sure  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Federal  government  in  preference  to  that  purporting  to  be  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  at  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  state  of  Virginia 
could  be  legally  dismembered  only  by  its  own  consent.  If  the  people 
west  of  the  mountains  were  the  state,  they  could  easily  get  the  con- 
sent for  division.  To  this  end,  the  convention  adopted  with  great 
unanimity,  and  promulgated,  an  address  or  declaration  of  their 
motives  and  purposes,  and  a  statement  of  the  grievances  which 
impelled  them  to  this  course.  They  framed  and  passed,  without  a 
disfienting  vote,  an  ordinance  which  set  forth  in  detail  the  scheme  of 
the  convention  for  reorganizing  the  state  of  Virginia :  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor,  iieutenant-govemor,  and  attorney -general  to  con- 
tinue in  office  for  si.t  months;  the  requirement  of  a  test  oath  of  all 
officers  then  serving  under  the  Virginia  government  with  a  provision 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  successors  to  all  incumbents  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath;  and  an  early  meeting  of  the  legislature  to 
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provide  for  a  speedy  general  election  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  the 
goTemment  Under  this  schemej  the  convention  elected  Francis  H. 
Pierpont,  governor,  Daniel  Poleley,  lieutenant-governor,  and  James  S. 
Wheat,  attorney-general. 

The  convention  then  formally  declared  all  ordinances,  acts,  orders, 
reflolntions  and  other  proceedings  pf  tllf  T?'''>t""'Tiil  nnncpntipn  illftpfal. 
inoperative,  null  and  void.  With  a  view  of  taking  up  in  earnest  the 
work  of  erecting  a  new  state,  the  convention  adjourned  on  June  25  to 
reconvene  at  the  same  place  on  August  6  following.  At  this  time 
the  people  of  western  Virginia  were  vritiiout  a  judiciary,  without 
sheriffs  and  without  legal  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ordinance  of  the  June  convention,  the  first 
legislature  under  the  reorganized  govemraent  of  Virginia '  met  at 
Wheeling  on  July  1,  1861,  Governor  Pierpont  sent  an  elaborate 
message,  among  other  things  informing  the  legislature  that  he  had 
communicated  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  purpopes  and 
acts  of  the  convention  and  the  people  of  the  northwest  counties  in 
endeavoring  to  preserve  the  state  of  Virginia  to  the  Union,  and  had 
received  his  assurance  that  they  should  have  such  assistance  from 
the  Federal  government  as  could  be  given  under  the  authority  of  the 
constitution. 

On  July  9,  the  legislature  of  the  two  houses  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  oi^nization  of  the  government  by  filling  the  ofBces  that  were 
vacant.  After  appointing  various  state  officers,  it  proceeded  to  choose 
successors  to  R,  M.  T.  Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason  who  had  vacated 
their  seats  in  the  United  States  senate  and  were  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  overthrow  the  Federal  government.  To  fill  these  vacancies  it  elected 
Waitman  T.  Willey  and  John  S.  Carlile  who  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, presented  their  credentials  from  the  Virginia  government  at 
Wheeling,  and  were  duly  admitted  by  the  United  States  senate  as 
senators  from  Virginia. 

The  convention  reassembled  on  August  6  and  after  much  discussion 
concerning  the  legality  of  such  an  act,  on  .August  20  passed  an  ordi- 
nance providing  for  the  formation  of  a  new  stato  and  adjourned  on 
August  21.  On  October  24,  the  people  living  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  state  ratified  the  ordinance  by  a  vote  of  18,408  to 
781 ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  elected  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention which  met  at  Wheeling  on  November  26,  1861. 

On  May  13,  1862,  the  legislature  of  the  restored  government  passed 
an  act  giving  the  formal  consent  of  Virginia  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
state  out  of  her  territory.     This  territory  included  forty-eight  coun- 
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ties  of  northwestern  Virginia  and  made  provision  for  including  three 
more — Jefferson,  Berkeley  and  Frederick — -when  they  sliould  vote  to 
come  in.  The  first  two  subserjuently  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposition, 
but  the  county  of  Frederick  never  voted  on  it.  The  assent  of  these 
fifty  counties  by  a  formal  vote  to  the  fonnation  of  a  new  state  led 
to  steps  preparatorj-  to  tlie  fonnation  of  a  constitution  of  the  new 
state. 

4.      THE  FIRST  CONSTITUTION. 

The  constitution  framed  by  the  IrVheeling  convention  was  far  bet- 
ter than  tiie  prejudices  of  many  of  the  members  as  reflected  in  tlie 
debates  might  have  indicated.*  Unfortunately  there  was  no  oEficial 
provision  for  the  publication  of  the  debates.  Perhaps  the  reasons 
for  this  neglect  are  reflected  in  the  remarks  of  three  of  the  members. 
Chapman  J.  Stuart,  representing  Doddridge  county,  speaking  with- 
out historical  foresight,  said  in  the  convention  that  to  publish  the 
debates  which  no  one  would  ever  read  would  be  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. James  H.  Brown  of  Kanawha,  untrained  in  historical  per- 
spective, said  that  after  the  vital  point,  the  success  and  excellence 
of  the  constitution,  had  been  secured,  the  debates  by  which  it  had 
been  attained  were  "immaterial  and  unimportant."  Hall,  a  stickler 
for  impromptu  and  informal  discussion,  opposed  publication  because 
he  feared  it  would  lead  to  "set  speeches." 

The  name  selected  for  the  new  state  was  not  the  only  one  proposed. 
The  name  Eanawha  which  had  been  used  in  the  ordinance  for  the 
formation  of  the  state  was  rejected — probably  because  there  was  al- 
ready in  the  state  a  connty  and  a  river  by  that  name,  Mr.  Willey 
said  that  some  of  his  constituents  along  the  Monongahela  thought 
that  Kanawha  was  too  hard  to  spell.  There  was  objection  also  to  the 
name  of  West  Virginia.  Many  felt  that  as  immigrants  held  the_ 
name  Virginia  in  disrepute  thousands  believing  that  the  Virginian 
policy  still  prevailed  and  would  be  kept  away  if  that  name  were  retain- 
ed. Others  feared  that  the  soubriquet  "west"  would  disgrace  the  new 
state  in  comparison  with  Virginia,  The  question  was  nally  settled 
however  by  the  sentiment  of  those  who  bad  long  lived  in  the  old 
Dominion  and  who  revered  the  memories  of  its  most  honored  citizens.** 

The  question  of  boundaries  was  a  source  of  considerable  debate. 

■Tbe  Bteoo^Bpbk  notes  o(  the  debites.  mflde  by  ao  uelstant  clerk  of  the  cod- 
rcDtloa,  Grsnvllle  D.  Hall,  ace  Id  mannscrlpt  In  thp  departmeDt  of  arcblves  aDd 
blatory  at  Cbarlestan.    ITpan  tbese  ootea  macb  of  tblg  nairstlve  of  tbe  conveDtion 

Is  bawd. 
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On  the  day  that  the  convention  assembled,  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
urged  that  the  people  wanted  a  homogeneous  state.  Such  they  could 
not  have  by  including  the  eastern  valley  where,  contrarj'  to  conditions 
in  northwestern  Virginia,  negroes  were  the  staple,  and  where  the 
people  could  not  agree  with  the  trans-Allegheny  counties  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new  state.  Yet  several  attempts 
were  made  in  the  convention  to  include  the  valley  counties,  together 
with  additional  counties  in  the  southwest.  Through  tlie  influence 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  whose  officials  were  desirous  of 
getting  the  road  out  of  Virginia,  the  proposition  was  made  to  in- 
clude, by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  each  county,  Pendleton,  Hardy, 
Hampshire,  Morgan,  Berkeley,  Jefferson  and  Frederick.*  The  same 
day  tliat  this  proposition  was  carried  (February  11,  1862)  Brown  of 
Kanawha,  who  at  first  had  contended  that  the  Blue  ridge  should  be 
the  eastern  boundary,  moved  to  include,  under  like  conditions,  seven- 
teen additional  counties:  nine  in  the  southwest  (Irfe,  Scott,  Wise, 
Russell,  Buchanan,  Tazewell,  Bland,  Giles  and  Craig),  three  between 
the  Allegheny  and  Shenandoah  mountains  (Alleglieny,  Bath\and 
Highland)  to  fill  in  the  niche  between  Monroe  and  Pendlefein 
counties,  throe  extending  along  the  Potomac  to  a  point  below  Wash- 
ington (Loudon,  Alexandria  and  Fairfax),  and  the  two  counties  op> 
the  eastern  shore  (Acconiac  and  Northampton).  The  majority  of  the  ^, 
members  of  the  convention,  believing  that  if  these  counties  were  in-  ^ 
eluded  the  new  state  movement  would  fail,  disapproved  and  defeated 
Mr.  Brown's  motion. 

Important  changes  in  the  electorate  and  in  the  election  were  made. 
Desiring  to  accelerate  tlie  retarded  development  which  had  resulted 
from  tide-water  policies  and  the  long-delayed  execution  of  projected 
iutra-stato  improvements  in  western  Virginia,  the  new  state  made 
a  jealous  bid  for  tlirifty  immigrants  by  extending  the  rather  liberal 
suffrage  provision  of  the  Virginia  constitution  of  1851.  The  residence 
qualifications  for  a  voter,  which  had  been  fixed  at  two  years  in  the 
state  and  twelve  months  in  the  voting  district,  were  reduced  to  one 
year  in  the  state  and  thirty  days  in  the  district,  Vira  voce  voting, 
"that  old  aristo<'ratic  thumbscrew  which  had  keep  a  large  part  of  the 
voters  of  Virginia  virtually  slaves,"  and  without  which  it  was  gen- 
erally helievod  that  Virginia  could  never  have  passed  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  was  replaced  by  the  ballot  system.  The  date  of  elections 
was  changed  from  May  to  October,  which  was  considered  a  more  con- 
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feniect  time  for  farmers  to  meet,  and  vhich  alBo  was  more  suitable  to 
the  convenience  of  candidates  and  politiciaus. 

The  legislative  body,  the  name  of  which  was  now  changed  from 
"general  assembly"  to  "legislature,"  was  to  meet  annually  for  not 
longer  than  forty-five  days  unless  three-fourths  of  the  members  con- 
curred to  lengthen  the  session.  Annual  eesaions  were  favored  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  prove  less  expensive  than  the  biennial  ses- 
sions which  had  been  tried  under  the  constitution  of  1851.  For  the 
first  time,  representation  in  both  houses  was  to  be  based  on  the  white 
population.  The  delegates  were  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  in- 
stead of  two  years,  and  the  senators  (half  each  year)  for  a  term  of 
two  years  in  placi?  of  four  years.  To  the  age  and  district  residence 
qualifications  for  legislators,  which  remained  as  in  the  Virginia  con- 
stitution of  1851,  was  added  the  provision  that  a  senator  should  be 
a  citizen  of  the  state  five  years  next  preceding  his  election  or  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

The  clause  of  the  constitution  of  1851  which  had  debarred  ministers 
and  bank  officers  from  seats  in  the  legislature  was  dropped,  but  a 
provision  was  borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  Indiana  debarring 
any  person  who  had  been  entrusted  with  public  money  and  had  failed 
to  account  for  and  pay  over  such  money  according  to  law.  A  new 
anti-duelling  clause  disqualified  from  holding  office  any  person  who 
had  been  concerned  in  a  duel.* 

To  the  previous  Virginia  restrictions  on  the  legislature  prohibiting 
it  to  authorize  a  lotterj",  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  religious  denomination, 
or  to  grant  special  relief  in  matters  entrusted  to  the  circuit  court  {to 
grant  a  divorce,  to  cliange  the  names  of  persons  and  to  direct  the 
sale  of  estates  of  persons  under  legal  disability),  or  to  form  a  new 
county  of  less  than  minimum  size,  were  added  other  restrictions :  the 
prohibition  of  all  special  legislation,  and  of  any  law  which  would 
make  the  state  a  stock  holder  in  any  bank,  or  grant  the  credit  of  the 
state  in  aid  of  any  county,  city,  town  or  township,  corporation  or 
person,  or  make  the  state  responsible  for  their  debts  or  liabilities,  or 
contract  any  state  debt — except  to  meet  casual  deficits  in  the  revenues, 
to  defend  the  state,  and  to  redeem  a  previous  liability  of  the  state 
(including  an  equitable  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Virginia  prior 
to  January  1, 1861.) 

In  one  instance,  the  convention,  after  much  debate,  increased  the 

■Tlie   reason    for   In^ertlQ):   thia  dlsquiUfjliiK  cUuM   In   the  coDStltutlOD    ms   ci- 

(ilBlned  Id  the  report  from  Ihe  committee.  Tbe  constitution  of  ISSI  had  slven  the 
eglslature  the  power  to  pass  lawa  dlsrinalllylne  persoDfl  concerned  In  a  duel :  but 
the  leglBlature.  although  It  had  passed  such  lawn,  hnd  been  accuRtomed  lo  repeal 
them  temporarllj  whenever  a  tarorlte  so  disqusllfled  became  !  — j.j-..-  •—  -jh  — 
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power  of  the  legislature  by  giving  it  the  additional,  but  as  yet  un- 
used, power  to  pass  laws  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoi- 
icants  in  the  state. 

The  term  of  the  chief  executive  was  changed  from  four  years  to 
two,  his  t«nn  to  commence  March  4  instead  of  January  1,  and  his 
salary  to  be  reduced  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  per  year*  His  powers  and 
duties  remained  as  under  the  previous  Virginia  constitution  except 
that  the  clause  providing  that  he  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  state  was  omitted.  He  still  had  no  power  to  veto 
an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  office  of  lieutenant-governor  which  was 
considered  a  very  unnecessary  appendage  was  abolished  without  de- 
bate. In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Brown  and  others,  who  favored 
their  election  by  the  legislature  as  in  Virginia,  the  convention  de- 
cided that  the  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  and  the  auditor  should 
be  elected  at  the  gubernatorial  election  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
attorney-general  was  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
term. 

The  whole,  judicial  power  of  the  new  state  was  vested  by  the  con- 
stitution in  a  supreme  court  of  appeals  (of  three  judges,  but  other- 
wise the  same  as  in  the  Virginia  state  constitution),  in  circuit  courts, 
and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The  nine  circuit  judges  were  to  be 
elected  for  six  instead  of  eight  years  and  the  court  was  to  be  held 
at  least  four  times  instead  of  twice  a  year.  Both  the  much  disliked 
county  court  and  the  Virginia  district  court  (created  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1851)  were  abolished  without  mention. 

In  the  constitution  one  may  see  the  evidence  of  the  earlier  opposi- 
tion to  the  inequalities  of  the  Virginia  system  of  taxation.  Paxton, 
in  reporting  from  the  committee  on  taxation  and  finance,  said  that 
no  feature  of  the  constitution  of  1851  was  so  odious  as  that  which 
discriminated  in  taxation — taxing  slave  property  much  lower  than 
the  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  other  property.  Therefore,  the  constitution 
clearly  provided  that  all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  should  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  that  no  one  species  of  property 
should  be  taxed  higher  than  any  other  species  of  property  of  equal 
value.  It  also  provided  that  educational,  literary,  scientific,  religious 
and  church  property  might  be  exempted  from  taxation  by  law. 

In  its  provisions  for  the  local  government,  the  constitution  showed 
distinct  departure  from  the  previous  provisions  of  the  Virginia  con- 

■SteveDson.  who  doubtless  chsDKed  his  mind  later  wbeD  he  become  governor  of 
(he  atate.  said  Id  the  convention  that,  sa  the  BOTernor  m[gbt  be  at  work  but  one 
moatti  In  the  rear  and  could  occupy  hlmaelt  with  somethlnE  else  the  other  eleven 
months,  surely  fl.flOO  would  be  enough  for  blm. 
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stitutions.  In  place  of  the  couqty  court  system;  which  although 
much  remedied  in  1851  was  still  very  objectionable  to  many  of  the 
people  of  nortiiwestem  Virginia,  the  convention  adopted  the  "Yankee 
institution"  of  townships  as  sub- divisions  of  the  counties  wi^  pro- 
vision for  legular  township  meetings  and  for  various  officers  chosen 
by  the  people  of  each  township ;  a  supervisor,  a  clerk,  surveyors  of  the 
roads  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  elected  annually;  one  or  more 
'constables  elected  biennially;  and  one  or  more  justices  elected 
quadrennially.  The  county  officers  retained  in  the  new  system  were 
a  sheriff  (elected  for  four  years  and  ineligible  for  the  succeeding 
term)  and  a  prosecuting  attorney,  a  surveyor  of  land,  a  recorder  and 
assessor  (all  elected  for  two  years.) 

On  the  question  of  education  the  convention  took  advanced  ground. 
In  this  it  was  much  influenced  by  Mr.  Battelle,  who,  favoring  greater 
financial  encouragement  than  was  finally  secured,  said  in  the  con- 
vention  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  people  were  leaving  West  Vir- 
ginia in  droves,  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that  elsewhere  they 
could  educate  their  children.  The  educational  question  was  not  new. 
The  earlier  discussions  had  finally  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  a 
Virginia  system  of  common  schools  in  1846.  Thereafter,  the  West 
had  continued  to  agitate  for  reform  of  this  system,  which  Mr.  John- 
son of  Taylor  county,  on  March  11,  1850,  in  the  liouse  of  delegates, 
had  said  was  properly  called  a  system  from  the  poor  and  might  as 
properly  be  called  a  poor  system— one  calculated  to  create  and  keep 
up  distinctions  in  society,  and  one  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people  that  the  children  of  the  poor  man  dreaded  to 
come  within  the  pale  of  its  provisions.  Consistent  with  the  policy  of 
the  West,  expressed  in  long-continued  agitation,  the  invention  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  efficient  system  of  free 
schools  supported  by  interest  from  an  invested  school  fund,  net  pro- 
ceeds of  all  forfeitures,  confiscations  and  fines,  and  liy  general  personal 
and  property  taxes. 

In  the  convention,  no  one  question  caused  more  concern  and  division 
than  that  of  slavery.*  On  the  one  hand,  some  stronsly  urged  that 
the  new  state  should  be  free  from  slavery,  sustaining  their  view  with 
the  argument  that  the  convention  was  providing  for  the  future  of  a 
region  capable  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  important 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  which  would  long  ago  have  been  such  had 
it  not  been  for  the  curse  of  slavery  which  repelled  from  its  borders 
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the  white  population  which  had  built  up  half  a  dozen  states  in  the 
northwest,  "Make  West  Virginia  free,"  they  said,  "and  she  will  in- 
vite immigrants,  Her  coal  and  her  iron  ean  be  mined  only  by  free 
labor.  Negro  slavery  is  wasteful  everywhere,  but  less  profitable  in 
West  Virginia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  southern  states,"  Some 
also  feared  that  Congress  might  refuse  the  admission  of  the  new 
state  if  it  should  appear  so  wedded  to  slavery  that  it  could  not  apply 
for  admission  with  s  free  state  constitution.  On  the  other  hanJ, 
many  in  the  convention,  believing  perhaps  that  slavery  would  gradually 
become  extinct,  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  provision  for  it. 
The  convention  finally  inserted  in  the  constitution  a  clause  forbidding 
the  importation  or  immigration  into  the  state  of  any  slave  or  free 
negro  with  a  view  to  permanent  residence;  but,  feeling  ttiat  there 
might  he  some  objection  to  this  clause  in  Congress,  it  adjourned  (on 
February  18,  1863)  subject  to  recall  in  case  any  change  should  be 
necessary.* 

5.       FINAL  STEPS  TO  STATEHOOD. 

The  remaining  steps  necessary  to  secure  statehood  were  promptly 
taken.  On  the  fourth  Thursday  of  April,  the  constitution  was  ratified 
-by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  18,063  to  514,  On  May  13,  the  reorganized 
legislature  of  Virginia  gave  the  state's  consent  to  the  formation  of 
the  new  state;  and  on  May  29,  Senator  Willey  (representing  Vir- 
ginia) in  a  speech  ably  setting  forth  the  causes  and  conditions  which 
led  to  the  request,  presented  to  the  United  States  senate  West  Vir- 
ginia's petition  for  admission  to  the  Union,  On  June  13,  the  com- 
mittee on  territories  reported  the  bill  for  admission,  drawn  up  largely 
by  Carlile  who  had  previously  been  an  ardent  newstate  man,  and  pro- 
viding that,  before  the  state  should  be  admitted,  its  boundaries  should 
he  extended  to  include  the  fifteen  valley  counties,  a  new  convention 
should  be  held,  and  a  new  constitution  framed  with  the  provision 
that  all  children  of  slaves  bom  after  July  4,  1863  should  he  free.  It 
was  evident  to  those  who  understood  conditions  that  such  a  bill,  even 
if  desirable,  was  unpracticable  and  could  not  succeed,  and  some  even 
asserted  that  its  intent  was  to  block  admission.  After  several  de- 
bates (on  June  26  and  July  1,  t  and  14),  the  bill,  amended  to  con- 
form with  the  boundaries  provided  in  the  constitution  and  to  provide 

■The  coDTEDtloD  determined  that  tbe  constitution  should  be  silent  on  the  question 
of  sIsTeiT.  md  tbat  st  the  time  the  constltutloQ  should  be  submitted  to  a  rote  of 
the  i>eop1e  on  Ite  adoption,  a  kind  of  ilde  role  should  be  takeu  tor  emancipation  and 
BcaloBt  cma  net  pat  Ion.  When  the  Tote  w«»  taken  It  was  6,0B2  tor  emancipation  to 
610  against,  or  ten  to  one  In  tavor  of  a  tree  Btate.  The  vote  on  the  adoption  Ot 
tbe  constitution  taken  at  the  oame  time  was  1B.8S2  In  favor  to  Oil  iKalnsf  It 
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for  gradual  emancipation,  passed  the  senate  on  July  14,  1862 — al- 
though opposed  Ijv  Cariile.  On  December  10,  after  a  term  of  post- 
pont'ment,  it  passed  the  house  (by  a  vote  of  96  to  55)  and  on  December 
31  was  signed  by  the  President.*  On  Febniary  12,  1863,  the  con- 
stitutional contention  reconvened  and  made  the  necessary  provision 
for  gradual  emancipation;  and  on  March  26,  the  amended  consti- 
tution was  ratified  by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  33,321  to  473.  On 
April  20.  tlio  President  issued  his  proclamation  by  which,  on  June 
20,  186^,  West  Virginia  became  the  thirty-fifth  state  of  the  Union. 
The  new  state  povcmment  promptly  replaced  the  reorganized  govern- 
ment of  Virginia,  which  folded  its  tents,  moved  from  the  new  state 
and  located  at  Alexandria. 

West  Mrgiuia  entered  upon  her  career  as  a  separate  state  of  the 
American  union  at  the  most  critical  period  in  the  war  of  secession — 
two  weeks  before  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksbnrg.  After  the 
President's  proclamation  of  April  20,  the  new  government  was  rapidly 
organized.  Arthur  I.  Boreman  for  governor,  and  other  state  ofBcers, 
nominated  at  a  convention  at  Parkersburg  early  in  May,  were  elected 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  month.  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  and 
county  oilicialE  were  elected  at  the  same  time.  On  June  20,  the  state 
officers  began  their  duties.  On  the  same  day  the  first  legislature  (20 
senators  and  51  delegates)  assembled,  and  on  August  4,  it  elected  two 
United  States  senators — Waitman  T.  Willey  and  Peter  G.  Van- 
Winkle,  who  after  some  formal  objection  were  duly  admitted.  Soon 
tiiereafter,  each  of  the  three  newly  formed  congressional  districts 
elected  -delegates  who  were  promptly  admitted  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

•The  bill  ns  paKSed  conlaJned  ■  condlttOD  requiring  that  Ihp  Willpv  .laiisp  whicb 
Conereaa  had  preB^rlbed  relallQs  to  slavery  shaald  bt  inscrtpd  In  the-  coDRtitutloa 
bj  the  conatltutloDEl  convention,  and  adopted  and  raimprt  bj  a  majority  of  Ih» 
TOten,  and  that  after  this  was  donp  and  dulj  ccrtlflPd  ilip  Prpsld-nt  or  the  UnLted 
Statea  coald  lawfully  l«sue  hia  proclamation  br  whiMi  ilip  nt-i  <tin<ild  takp  pITect 
and  be  In  force  on  end  after  60  dars  from  Ihe  date  of  aald  proclamation. 
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VIII.     The  Strategy  of  War 

1.      WEST  TIHGINIa's  PAHT  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAB. 

In  the  war  of  Eecessiou,  to  which  West  Virginia  owes  her  existence 
as  a  state,  the  West  Virginians  in  proportion  to  their  number  and 
vealth  did  as  much  as  the  people  of  any  other  state.  That  they  were 
not  friendly  to  secession  was  shown  by  their  vote  of  ten  to  one  against 
the  Virginia  ordinance  of  secession.  That  the  determined  character 
of  this  opposition  to  the  action  of  Virginia  was  underestimated  by  the 
authorities  at  Eichmond  was  shown  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  Vir- 
ginia to  secure  control  of  her  western  counties  and  to  collect  forces 
therein  for  the  Confederacy.  Not  until  the  failure  of  the  Imboden 
raid  was  the  true  sentiment  of  West  Virginia  understood  by  the 
Confederates.  To  the  Union  army  she  furnished  over  30,000  regular 
troops,  exclusive  of  the  3,300  Home  Guards  consisting  of  32  com- 
panies organized  to  defend  32  home  counties  from  invasion.  For  the 
Confederate  service  she  furnished  between  7,000  and  10,000  men,  near- 
ly all  of  whom  enlisted  before  the  close  of  1861.  The  importance  of 
West  Virginia's  contribution  to  the  war  can  not  be  estimated  alone 
by  the  number  of  men  which  she  furnished.  The  failure  of  the 
Confederates  to  hold  the  territory  and  to  secure  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway  gave  the  Union  forces  a  great  advantage  in  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  between  Ohio  .and  the  East. 

3.       CONTEST  IN  NORTHWESTERN  VIRQINIA. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  the  strategic  Ifonongaht'la  region  of 
West  Virginia  became  the  theatre  of  contending  armies  in  a  series 
of  introductory  episodes  which  were  larger  in  significauee  than  in 
size  of  forces  engaged  or  extent  of  territory  covered.  The  geographic 
position  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  crossing  the  region  of 
the  Monongahela  drainage  system  and  the  eaRteru  jMnluiiidlc.  and 
connecting  Washington  with  the  Ohio,  made  it  of  inestimable  value  as 
an  aid  in  the  military  operations  of  the  United  States  government 
throughout  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  determined  to  a  large 
extent  the  theatre  of  Confederate  operations,  especially  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  war.  The  resulte  of  the  campaign,  in  which  the  battle 
of  Philippi  occupied  a  prominent  place,  determined  the  control  of 
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northwestern  Virginia  including  the  western  division  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railway,  contributed  largely  to  the  control  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  route  from  the  mountains  east- 
ward to  Baltimore,  encouraged  the  movement  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  state  west  of  the  mountains,  and  influenced  the  result  of  later 
important  military  events  of  the  war. 

The  secessionists  very  early  in  the  war  saw  the  importance  of 
establishing  their  lines  along  the  border  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
which  they  hoped  to  make  the  battie  ground.  At  the  same  time  they 
underestimated  the  strength  of  the  oppoBition  which  the  people  of 
northwestern  Virginia  would  offer  to  the  attempt  to  join  them  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They  especially  desired  to 
control  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  which  had  a  geographic 
position  of  great  strategic  importance,  and  by  which  they  particularly 
hoped  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  federal  troops  on  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Therefore,  on  April  30,  1861,  General  Lee  ordered  Major  Boykin, 
of  Weston,  to  call  out  volunteers  and  assume  command  at  Grafton, 
and  took  steps  to  control  the  Ohio  terminals  of  the  main  road  at 
Wheeling  and  the  branch  road  at  Parkersburg.  On  May  4,  he  directed 
Colonel  Porterfield,  of  Harper's  Ferry,  to  call  out  additional  volun- 
teers to  rendevous  at  Grafton,  to  assume  general  command  over 
Boykin  and  others  in  the  vicinity,  to  distribute  ZOO  musketa  which  at 
the  request  of  Boykin  had  been  sent  to  Colonel  Jackson  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  to  issue  requisitions  for  additional  arms.  On  May  11,  he 
ordered  400  rifles  and  ammunition  from  Staunton  to  Major  Goff  at 
Beverly  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel  Porterfield  for  use  in 
the  vicinity  of  Grafton. 

In  the  meantime  Boykin  had  encountered  great  diflSculty  in  as- 
sembling a  force  in  the  vicinity  and  had  made  a  request  for  com- 
panies from  other  parts  of  the  state — a  request  to  which  General  Lee 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  comply. 

On  May  16,  Colonel  Porterfield  reported  from  Grafton,  stating  that 
he  discovered  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  much  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing and  that  he  was  seriously  disappointed  to  find  that  Major  Goff  at 
Beverly  had  received  no  rifles  and  had  no  information  that  any  had 
been  sent.  Both  at  Pruntytown  and  at  Philippi  he  found  a  company 
organized  and  awaiting  arms;  and  he  was  assured  of  another  com- 
pany which  was  forming  at  Clarksburg,  but  which  was  without  either 
arms  or  uniforms.  He  reported  that  two  companies  were  marching 
toward  Grafton  to  aid  him :  that  of  Captain  Boggess,  of  Weston,  which 
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had  only  flint-lock  muskets,  in  bad  order  and  without  ammimition; 
and  that  of  Captain  Thompson,  of  Fainnont,  which  had  better  guns 
but  little  anmiunitiotL  Although  urging  the  need  of  the  best  rifles, 
he  doubted  whether  there  would  be  much  use  of  the  bayonet  in  tha 
hills,  and  thought  that  the  rifles  which  had  been  in  the  fire  at  Harper's 
Ferry  woiild  do  if  fitted  up. 

Ordered  to  advance  to  Wheeling,  Porterfield,  before  he  had  time  to 
act  and  while  disappointed  with  the  failure  of  his  appeals  to  secure 
adequate  arms  and  ammunition,  found  it  necessary  to  fold  his  tents^ 
'and  fall  back  toward  Philippi  before  a  superior  force>of  troops  from 
Wheeling — the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  McClellan — under  Colonel 
Kelly  who  proceeded  to  occupy  Grafton  without  firing  a  shot.  He  had 
burned  two  bridges  four  miles  east  of  Mannington;  but  failing  in 
his  plans  to  execute  Governor  Letcher'a  order  to  destroy  the  railroad 
at  Cheat  river,  and  blow  up  the  tunnel  through  Laurel  Hill,  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  falling  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  forces,  which  thus  obtained  a  great  advantage  ia 
the  operation  of  the  war. 

In  the  closing  days  of  May,  General  McClellan's  20,000  troops  haii 
crossed  the  Ohio  at  Farkersburg  and  Wheeling;  and  on  June  1,  about 
4,000  of  these  under  General  Thomas  A.  Morris,  of  Indiana,  reached 
Grafton.  Early  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  3,000  of  these- 
marched  by  two  routes  on  Philippi  (twenty  miles  southward)  where 
Porterfield  had  halted  with  his  poorly  equipped  forces  to  resist  the 
further  advance  of  the  Federals,  Just  before  the  dawn  of  June  3, 
the  two  columns  converged  upon  the  town,  after  a  march  over  muddy 
roads,  and  fired  the  opening  guns  of  the  first  inland  battle  of  the  war. 
The  heavy  storms  which  had  impeded  their  march  and  tested  the 
physical  endurance  of  the  young  army,  had  caused  the  Confederate 
pickets  to  retreat  from  their  posts  without  order  to  find  shelter  at 
Philippi. 

The  rapid  race  of  the  Federals  to  Philippi,  succeeded  by  the  brief 
battle  in  which  not  a  single  person  was  killed,  was  promptly  followed 
by  the  precipitate  retreat  of'  the  stampeded  Confederates  who  aban- 
doned their  baggage  in  their  narrow  escape  from  capture  on  the 
Beverly  road  and  left  the  Baltimore  and.  Ohio  free  to  transport  armies 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  On  June  22,  McQellan  crossed 
from  Ohio  with  his  official  staff;  and  on  June  23,  he  established  his 
headquarters  at  Grafton, 

General  Robert  S,  Gamett.  who  superseded  Porterfield.  and  rein- 
forced his  army  to  over  6,000  by  troops  from  eastern  Virginia,  com- 
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pletely  failed  with  inadequate  force  to  recover  an  important  Btrategic 
position  by  plans  to  establish  &  base  at  Byansville  in  Preston  county. 
Later  (July  11),  routed  at  Bich  mountain  (five  miles  west  of 
Beverly)  and  at  Laurel  Hill  (Belington)  where  he  had  constructed 
fortified  positions  to  prevent  the  union  troops  under  McGlellan  from 
moving  south  toward  Staunton,  he  returned  to  Tackei  county  en- 
deavoring to  escape  by  felling  trees  across  the  road  behind  him;  but 
at  Corrick's  Ford  he  was  overiaken  and  killed  while  retreating  from 
ft  battle  which  closed  the  campaign  by  putting  to  flight  the  renmant 
of  his  army. 

On  July  14,  McCIellsn  moved  southward  and  occupied  Huttons- 
ville,  followed  by  the  line  of  military  telegraph  by  which  throughout 
his  brief  campaign  he  had  been'  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  Orafton 
and  to  announce  to  the  excited  country  the  news  of  his  victories — 
whidi,  although  small  in  comparison  with  many  later  victories  of  the 
war,  vere  important  as  a  preparation  for  some  of  those  later  victories, 
and  were  significant  in  their  larger  results  which  contributed  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union. 

In  the  following  October,  the  Federal  force  under  General  Rey- 
nolds advanced  across  the  Cheat  river  into  FocahontAS  county  and 
attacked  a  Confederate  force  which  soon  fell  back  from  the  Green- 
brier to  the  Allegheny  mountain,  from  which  they  later  moved  east- 
ward. 

Gamett  in  his  report  from  Laurel  Hill  informed  General  Lee  that 
the  lack  of  enlistments  and  lack  of  aid  to  the  Confederate  cause  in- 
dicated that  he  was  in  a  foreign  country.  After  his  retreat  there  were 
few  Confederates  in  West  Virginia  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  north 
of  the  Kanawha  valley. 

2.  CONTEST  FOR  THB  KANAWHA. 
In  the  contest  to  gain  and  retain  control  of  the  Kanawha  valley  the 
Confederates  also  lost.  The  policy  of  Lee  was  to  hold  the  valley  by 
posting  a  force  below  Charleston.  General  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  was 
ordered  to  the  Kanawha  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  raising  and  equipping  soldiers  in  that  region, 
but  finally  secured  an  army  of  8,000  men  (including  aliout  2,000  mil- 
itia from  Baleigb,  Fayette  and  Mercer  counties)  with  which  he 
planned  an  advance  against  Parkersburg.  In  July  1861,  threatened  by 
a  Federal  army  under  General  J.  D,  Cox  who  advanced  across  the 
Ohio  into  the  Kanawha  valley,  and  by  another  which  moved  southward 
from  Clarksburg,  he  fell  back  to  the  upper   Kanawha.      Late    in 
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August,  he  attacked  the  army  of  General  Cox  near  the  mouth  of 
Gauley  but  was  defeated  in  the  ensuing  battle,  and  vas  pursued 
vigorously.  A  veek  later,  hie  colleague  General  Floyd,  who  had 
recently  establiBhed  his  army  at  Cross  Lanes  in  Nicholas  county,  was 
attacked  at  Camifex  Ferry  by  Federal  reinforcements  advancing  from 
Clarksburg  under  General  Rosecrans,  and  he  withdrew  at  night  into 
Greenbrier  after  burning  the  bridge  behind  him  to  prevent  pursuit. 
In  the  following  November,  he  was  defeated  by  Eosecrans  at  Gauley 
Bridge  in  a  final  battle  of  a  campaign  which  left  the  lower  valley  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federals.  After  the  defeat  of  Wise  and  Floyd  in 
detail,  facilitated  by  their  own  continual  lack  of  concert  and  co- 
operation, the  Confederates  were  finally  pushed  over  the  Alleghenies 
in  this  region,  and  neTer  again  obtained  a  permanent  foothold. 

In  Fayette  county,  the  people  were  largely  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
federate cause.  In  May,  1861,  the  county  court  at  a  special  session 
appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  uniform  for 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  In  June,  it  invited  the  peaceful  resig- 
nation of  any  member  of  the  court  who  might  feel  friendly  to  the 
North.  The  county  furnished  a  company  for  the  Union  army,  how- 
ever. Federal  forces  which  occupied  FayetteviUe,  in  the  fall  of  1861, 
remained  until  they  were  driven  out,  on  September  10,  1862,  by 
General  Loring's  forward  movement  from  the  Narrows;  and  they 
returned,  in  May,  1863,  to  drive  the  Confederates  out.  Ihiring  the 
war  there  was  a  general  exodus  of  the  citizens,  and  only  four  houses 
remained  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

After  1861.  the  Confederates  never  made  a  serious  attempt  to  re- 
cover or  to  hold  the  trans-Allegheny  region  of  West  Virginia.  Al- 
though, as  late  as  1863,  certain  politicians  and  generals  in  the  Con- 
federate service  still  believed  the  majoritj'  of  the  West  Virginians 
were  in  sympathy  with  secession  they  had  no  shadow  of  a  basis  for 
any  lingering  hope  after  the  great  raid  of  Imboden  which  found  few 
willing  to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  service. 

3.       COKFEDEBATE  TRANS-ALLEOHENT  RAIDS. 

Although  by  the  campaign  of  McClellan  southward  from  Grafton 
to  Huttonsville,  the  Confederates  practically  lost  control  of  the  en- 
tire region  of  northwestern  Virginia,  which  so  largely  controlled  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  and  although  they  found  no  subsequent 
opportunity  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  regain  it,  they  made  several 
subsequent  raids  which  produced  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
security in  some  sections  and  severely  tested  the  alertness  of  the 
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Federal  forces  and  Home  Guards.  General  A.  J.  Jenkins  with  500 
Confederates  made  a  raid  through  Randolph,  Upshur  and  Lewis  (and 
westward  to  the  Ohio)  in  August,  1862.  General  John  D.  Imboden 
with  310  Confederates  reached  St.  George  in  Tucker  county  in 
November,  1862,  and  planned  to  destroy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
bridge  across  Cheat  at  Bowlesburg,  and  some  neighboring  trestles, 
but  at  the  news  of  approaching  Federals  he  retreated  to  Pendleton 
county.  In  the  following  spring  he  directed  a  double  raid — one 
division  of  which,  led  by  General  William  E.  Jones  via  Greenland 
Gap  to  Preston  county,  then  via  Albrightaville  to  Morgantown  and 
Fairmont,  and  in  Lewis  and  TTpshur  counties  formed  a  junction  with 
the  main  division  under  Imboden,  which  entering  Randolph  had 
captured  Beverly  and  moved  through  Barbour.  From  Weston, 
Imboden  moved  southwesterly  to  sweep  the  Eanawba,  and  Jones  ad- 
vanced to  the  petroleum  wells  in  the  direction  of  Farkersburg.  In 
June,  1863,  Beverly  was  again  attacked  by  General  William  L.  Jack- 
son with  1,200  Confederates,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  General 
W.  W.  Averell's  body  of  cavalry,  lai^ely  composed  of  West  Vir- 
ginians, which  proved  better  than  the  earlier  infantry  troops  in  pro- 
tecting the  region  through  which  it  moved. 

Later  raids  were  that  of  Colonel  V.  A.  Witcher,  in  September, 
1864,  who  started  from  Tazewell  county  and  penetrated  to  Weston  and 
Buckhannon,  and  two  later  attacks  on  Beverly — one  under  Major 
Hull  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  the  other  under  General  Rosser  in 
January,  1865. 

In  their  repeated  raids,  the  Confederates  were  doubtless  encouraged 
by  the  demoralization  resulting  from  the  divided  sympathies  of  the 
people  in  several  counties  of  the  region  visited.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  nearly  all  countj  officers  of  Barbour  were  Southern  in  sym- 
pathies; and  for  several  months  after  Colonel  Porterfield  was  driven 
from  Philippi,  tiiere  was  no  execution  of  the  law  by  the  civil  author- 
ities, and  Philippi  was  almost  deserted.  In  the  following  September, 
under  the  Reorganized  Government  of  Virginia,  there  was  an  elec- 
tion to  fill  vacancies.  In  the  winter  of  186§-63,  the  new  sheriff,  Mr. 
Trahem,  was  kidnapped  from  his  home  by  a  detail  of  Confederates, 
under  orders  from  General  Imboden  (who  was  encamped  in  Augusta 
coun^),  and  was  sent  to  Bichmond,  Although  he  was  released  apd 
allowed  to  return,  his  capture  led  to  retaliatory  acts  against  the  Con- 
federate sympathizers  in  the  county.  In  the  raids  under  Imboden 
and  Jones,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1863,  Barbour  was  not  as 
much  concerned  as  other  counties  of  the  region.     In  several  cases 
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records  were  carried  away,  and  in  Handolph  the  sherifE  (J.  F.  Pharee) 
was  shot.  Later,  near  the  close  of  the  war,  M.  T.  Halter  in  comroand 
of  the  Home  Guard  in  Baiboor  county  was  killed  in  an  ambush  by  a 
Confederate  scouting  part;  led  by  a  Mr.  Moore. 

In  May,  1863,  the  Federal  auUiorities  adopted  precautionary 
measures  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  any  future  Confederate  invasion. 
Ceneral  AveriU  was  sent  with  a  mobile  force,  drawing  its  supplies 
from  Clarksburg,  to  patrol  the  region  south  of  the  railroad  to  tiie 
Kanawha,  and  to  cooperate  with  General  Kelley  commanding  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  and  with  General  Scammon  commanding  on 
the  Kanawha  and  the  Gauley.  He  was  instructed  to  guard  the  passes 
and  approaches  via  Cheat  River  Mountain  on  his  left,  and  to  be  ready 
in  an  emergency  to  cross  the  mountains  to  aid  in  any  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  He  was  later  assigned  to 
the  Kanawha  valley. 

4.       CONTEST  IN  THE  SASTEBN  PANHANDLE. 

In  the  eastern  panhandle — beginning  in  April,  1861,  by  the  swift 
seizure  of  Harper's  Ferry  whose  strategic  importance  was  largely! 
determined  by  its  railway  connections  westward  and  up  the 
Shenandoah — Confederate  operations  occurred  at  irregular  intervals 
until  near  the  close  of  the  war,  and  were  usually  along  the  route  of 
the  railway. 

After  the  Confederates  realized  that  West  Virginia  had  forever 
slipped  from  their  grasp  and  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  could  no 
longer  be  utilized  in  the  earlier  plans  te  fortify  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  they  became  openly  hostile  to  the  road  and  sought  to  damage  it 
so  that  it  could  not  carry  Union  troops  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Potomac. 
Governor  Letoher  of  Virginia  said,  "The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road has  been  a  positive  nuisance  to  this  state  from  the  opening  of  the 
war  till  the  present  time;  and,  unless  the  management  shall  hereafter 
be  in  friendly  hands,  and  the  government  under  wliich  it  exists  be  a 
part  of  the  Confederacy,  it  must  be  abated."  In  the  raids  under 
Jones.  Imboden  and  Jackeon,  the  officers  had  instructions  to  strike 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  wherever  possible.  Jackson  at  one  time  com- 
plained to  President  Garrett  that  the  eastbound  trains  disturbed  the 
repose  of  Ms  camp  and  requested  a  change  of  schedule.  To  this  re- 
quest President  Garrett  complied.  During  the  war,  many  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  trains  were  captured ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  engines  were 
.  transported  for  use  on  the  "scantily  stocked  Virginia  roads  of  the 
pamo  <riin<re."    The  bridge  at  Harpers  Ferry  was  twice  destroyed,  and 
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the  extensive  mactine-shops  and  engine  houses  at  Martinsburg  were 
razed  to  the  ground. 

Early  in  the  conflict,  the  Confederates  held  the  entire  railroad  in 
theit  grasp  from  Harpers  Perry  westward  to  Piedmont^  and  over  the 
tnountams-  In  May,  1861,  General  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  by  the 
practice  of  strategy  between  Martinsburg  and  Point-of-Rocks,  caught 
many  trains  which  after  a  run  by  st«am  to  Winchester  were  removed 
by  horse  power  to  the  railway  at  Straeburg — producing  a  loss  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  which  crippled  it  seriously  for  some  time.  The 
withdrawal  of  General  Johnston  from  Harpers  Ferry  to  Winchester, 
in  June,  1861,  gave  the  railroad  company  an  opportunity,  quickly 
grasped,  to  rebuild  the  section  of  its  road  which  had  been  destroyed. 
In  May,  1862,  Jackson,  after  his  celebrated  raid  down  the  Shenan- 
■doah,  purBued  General  Banks  to  Martinsburg  and  westward  to  Wil- 
liamaport,  Maryland ;  but  he  soon  retreated  to  Harpers  Ferry  and  up 
the  Shenandoah,  followed  above  Strasburg  by  forces  under  General 
Fremont  wlio  had  recently  taken  command  of  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment with  headquarters  at  New  Creek  (subsequently  at  Petersburg 
-and  Franklin).  In  1862-63,  the  railroad  sustained  severe  losses — 12 
locomotives  and  tenders,  386  cars,  23  bridges,  36  miles  of  track  and 
telegraph,  and  water  stations -on  a  section  over  one  hundred  miles 
long. 

In  September,  1863,  the  railroad  was  kept  open  by  detachment  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  while  it  transported  a  large  army  westward 
^n  route  to  Chattanooga  to  support  Eosecrans. 

East  of  the  mountains,  the  Federal  authorities  built  a  fort  on  the 
Potomac  at  the  moiith  of  New  creek  (Ijater  Keyscr)  which  became  an 
important  strategic  point,  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  route 
of  the  railroad  eastward  and  for  the  South  Branch  countrv'  south- 
ward and  eastward.  From  this  ])oiiit,  General  Kelley  directed  the 
attack  on  Imboden  in  Hardy  county  on  November  18,  1863,  and 
completely  routed  him.  From  this  point  also  advanced  General 
Averill,  in  I>ecember,  1863,  at  the  head  of  a  femous  expedition  (2,500 
cavalry  and  artillery)  under  orders  from  General  Kelley  to  cut  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  at  Salem,  at  all  hazards,  in  order 
to  prevent  Confederate  supplies  from  reaching  Longstreet  who  was 
besieging  Burnsides  at  Knosville.  Forward  by  t!ie  most  direct  route 
via  Petersburg  he  and  his  men  rode  for  five  days  and  nights,  through 
terrible  storms  or  by  swimming  over  flowing  mountain  streams,  over 
terrible  roads  and  for  long  periods  without  rest;  and,  after  outfighting 
and  outriding  12.000  Confederates  who  tried  to  hem  them  into  the 
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jaws  of  death,  they  returned  in  triumph.  Eluding  four  Confederate 
armies  which  marched  and  counter-marched  to  cut  them  off,  they 
reached  Salem  on  December  IG,  performed  the  task  assigned,  strik- 
ing a  blow  which  was  felt  throughout  the  Confederacy;  and,  after 
many  hardships  of  a  perilous  retreat  before  the  pursuing  Confederates, 
found  an  avenue  of  escape  across  the  AUeghenies  into  Pocahontas 
coiinty  and  reached  Beverly  without  the  loss  of  a  single  cannon.  In 
retaliation  for  this  blow  at  Salem,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  made  an 
invasion  of  the  South  Branch  valley,  penetrating  to  Romney  after 
leaving  hie  artillery  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Shenandoah  mountain. 

In  1864,  the  Confederates  made  several  attacks  along  the  rout«  of 
the  railway.  Late  in  January,  1864,  General  Early  invaded  the  South 
Branch  and,  after  compelling  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  sent  a 
foraging  party  under  General  Rosser  to  collect  cattle  and  destroy 
railway  bridges  east  of  Cumberland.  In  Slay,  1864,  Captain  J.  H. 
McNeill  with  sixty-one  Confederates  seized  Piedmont  and  burned 
much  railroad  property.  On  July  4,  1864,  Imboden  made  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  railroad  east  of  Cumberland.  On  August  1,  1864,  Con- 
federate forces,  after  burning  Cbambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  attacked 
General  Kelley  at  Cumberland,  and,  after  a  repulse,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Old  Town,  advanced  to  Eomney  and  attacked  New  Creek, 
but  were  overtaken  by  General  Averell  (by  order  of  Kelley)  at  Moore- 
field  and  completely  routed.  Thereafter,  Kelley  was  employed  in 
defense  of  the  railroad.  In  November,  1864,  General  Eosser  with 
2,000  Confederates  attacked  Keyser  and  captured  much  property. 

Throughout  the  war,  the  spacious  walled  highway  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, by  its  relation  to  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Bidge  flanking  it 
on  the  east  and  to  the  northern  route  via  Hagerstown  (Maryland) 
and  Chambersburg  (Pennsylvania),  was  an  important  geographic 
factor  in  strategic  military  movements  and  diversions — enabling  the 
two  armies  of  Virginia,  by  marching  and  countermarching,  to  play 
a  game  of  back-and-fortii  "hide  and  seek,"  furnishing  the  opportunily 
for  imexpected  dashes  of  attack  or  of  support,  and  contributing 
strongly  to  the  Confederate  advantage  until  the  Irish  soldier  Sheridan 
caused  the  peace  of  desolation  to  rest  upon  the  valley,  preparatory  to 
the  grander  peace  which  soon  thereafter  came  to  the  entire  reunited 
country. 
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IX.    Political  Problems  and  Reconstruction 

1.      BORDER  DISOBDEBS  OF  TflB  WAB  PERIOD. 

The  new  state  government,  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  state 
institutions  and  of  future  order  and  development,  was  confronted  by 
many  serions  difficulties  and  obstaclea — economiCj  social  and  political. 
The  people,  separated  into  many  detached  local  groups  by  precipitous 
mountains  and  rugged  streams,  had  not  developed  unity  of  action 
nor  social  and  commercial  identity  except  perhaps  in  the  counties 
along  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

The  most  serious  immediate  political  difficulty  was  the  sympathy  for 
the  Confederacy  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Although  the 
Confederates  had  soon  lost  control  of  the  larger  part  of  the  state,  over 
7,000  West  Virginians  bad  entered  the  Confederate  army  early  in  the 
war — about  one-fourth  of  the  number  who  enlisted  in  the  Union- 
army — and  the  Confederate  raids  and  skirmishes  into  the  state,  at 
first  to  prevent  separation  from  Virginia,  were  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Counties  along  the  southern  border  of  the  new  atato  were  partially 
under  the  control  of  the  Confederates  until  near  the  close  of  the- 
war,  and  "were  forced  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  the  Richmond  govern- 
ment and  to  furnish  soldiers  for  the  Confederate  army."  Other 
counties  along  the  border  suffered  from  irregular  "bands  of  guerillas 
and  marauders"  whom  the  state  troops  were  unable  to  manage-  In 
this  sad  state  of  disorder,  the  governor  recommended  that  the  citizens 
should  organize  to  capture  and  kill  the  "outlaws"  wherever  and 
whenever  found,  and  appealed  to  the  Washington  government  which 
organized  the  state  into  a  military  district  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Kelley  who  scattered  many  irregular  bands,  and  generally  ren- 
dered life  and  property  secure;  but,  in  some  portions  of  the  stete, 
the  civil  authorities  were  helpless  against  lawlessness  long  after  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  administration  was  seriously  em- 
barrassed by  lack  of  funds  to  meet  ordinary  expenditures.  In  1864, 
the  governor  reported  that  one-half  of  the  counties  bad  paid  no- 
taxes,  and  that  others  were  in  arrears.  In  fourteen  counties  there 
were  no  Bheriffs  or  other  collectors  of  texes  "because  of  the  danger 
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incident  thereto,"  The  burdens  of  the  counties  which  paid  were 
necessarily  increased,  pue  of  the  earliest  meaaures  of  the  state 
government  was  an  act  (1863)  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  state,  including  those  who  had 
joined  the  Confederate  arniy>jbut  such  property  was  seized  only  in  a 
few  instances  and  the  law  remained  practically  a  dead  letter  because 
the  citizens  of  the  state  were  usually  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of 
the  political  disabilities  of  their  neighbors. 

■  Although,  in  the  election  of  1864,  there  were  only  a  few  scattering 
votes  in  opposition  to  the  officers  of  the  state  administration,  there 
was  no  means  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  the  people  in  some  of  the 
extreme  southern  counties  where  the  governor  reported  that  owing  to 
the  Confederate  incursions  and  local  conditions  it  was  still  imprac- 
ticable to  organize  civil  authority.*  In  some  counties  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  denied  that  they  were  legally  under  the  juris- 
diction of  West  Virginia — stating  that  their  county  had  never  taken 
a  vote  to  authorize  anyone  to  represent  them  at  the  Wheeling  con- 
vention nor  to  ratify  the  constitution  which  was  made  there. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  of  1865  before  there  was  anything  like  a 
full  restoration  of  civil  government  in  Mercer  county — ^partly  be- 
cause everything  in  the  system  of  local  government  administered  by 
townships,  and  by  a  county  board  of  supervisors,  was  new  and  novel 
to  the  people  who  had  always  known  nothing  but  the  old  Virginia 
county  court  system — a  system  under  which  one  or  more  magistrates 
in  each  magisterial  district  was  clothed  with  jurisdiction  to  tn- 
warrants  for  small  claims  and  to  sit  as  a  court  to  administer  county 
affairs.     There  was  strong  opposition  to  the  board  of  connty  super- 

■Id  some  couDtlea  there  were  Eeographlcsl  )ln#i  o(  dlTlglon  reaultlDK  In  the 
farmatioQ  at  new  couotles ;  Mineral  tvas  tonneil  from  HampRhlre  In  1866,  Grant 
(ram  Hardj  la  1866,  and  Lincoln  from  four  older  counties  In  1867. 

In  Grant  count;  candltlaan.  Blmllar  to  those  which  caused  Its  formation  In  1860, 
also  produced  >  series  of  county-scat  conlcets.  The  county-Bent  was  Brat  at  Majs- 
vllle.  Until  tbe  courthougc  waa  completed  at  MaysTlllp  In  1816.  court  waa  held  Id 
an  old  building  at  LaurelCon.  about  one  mite  west  of  Maysvllle.  About  ISTn.  the 
question  ol  remoral  ot  (be  county-acst  was  submitted  to  a  popular  rote  at  a  special 
election.  The  reealt  waa  In  tavor  ot  Pctersburn,  The  legislature  o(  1872-73  passed 
an  act  whicb  made  a  three-flftha  vote  nereBBary  for  the  removal  of  the  courthouas. 
In  1876,  at  the  general  election,  the  question  was  submitted  again  to  popular  vote. 
Mw'STllle  obtained  a  majorltj-  ot  the  votes  hut  not  Ibe  necessary  three-flfths.  .tbout 
1880  the  qucBtlon  was  submitted  again  and  was  decided  In  favor  of  Maynvllle,  but 
a  dispute  arose  In  regard  to  the  technical  legality  ot  the  election,  resulting  In  B 
decision  against  Its  legality  by  tbe  supreme  court.  In  ISOS,  linn.  .\.  C.  Scberr,  to- 
gether witii  F.  M.  Reynolda  la  member  at  the  legislature  from  Mineral  counlyl  and 
the  representative  from  Grant  coiintv.  prepared  a  special  bill  wbleh  became  a  law. 
requiring  only  a  majority  vote  for  the  removal  of  any  counly-seat  which  had  been 
moved  prior  to  the  year  1B72.  As  a  result  of  this  act.  designed  to  apply  only  to 
Grant  county,  the  county-court  Immediately  ordered  an  election  which  gave  Mays- 
vllle  a  majority  vote,  resulting  Id  the  removal  of  the  county-set.  Judge  .Armstrong 
of  the  circuit  court  then  decided  that  tbe  bill  of  ISDS  waa  unconstllullonal.  and  the 
supreffle  court  conflrmed   the  decision.     Thereupon.   Petersbui^   again   became   th» 
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Ti£0T8  which  at  first  was  composed  of  men  who  could  not  write  their 
names. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  which  there  had  been  much  waste  and 
destruction  of  property  accompanied  by  arrested  development  in 

regions  which  had  previously  begun  to  feel  the  pnlae  of  a  larger  in- 
-dustrial  life,  the  people  of  the  new-bom  state  tnmed  first  to  the 
work  of  mat«rial  reconstruction  and  then  to  the  larger  economi^ 
utilization  and  exploitation  of  rich  but  latent  resources  whose  developj- 
ment  was  possibly  hastened  by  the  separation  from  the*  Old  Dominion. 

2.     TEST  OATHS,  DISFRAlfOHISBHSKTj  AKD  DISOBDEB. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  still  many  sources  of  disorder 
and  friction.  The  moat  prominent  related  to  the  political  statue  of 
those  who  had  joined  or  aided  the  Confederate  cause.  Although  the 
larger  number  of  the  brave  Confederate  soldiers  from  West  Virginia 
laid  down  their  arms  in  good  faith  and  without  desire  for  revenge, 
and  returned  in  peace  to  build  up  and  start  anew  as  useful  citizens 
of  the  young  commonwealth  they  were  confronted  with  laws  whidi 
denied  them  the  privilege  of  suffrage.  Notwithstanding  that  the  con- 
stitution had  extended  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  white  male  citizens 
of  the  state,  the  first  general  election  laws  of  West  Virginia,  passed 
in  1863,  bad  provided  for  election  supervisors  and  inspectors  who  were 
authorized  to  require,  from  all  .whose  eligibility  to  vote  was  in  doubt, 
an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  West 
Virginia.  Naturally  the  Unionists  considered  that  those  who  had 
supported  the  Confederate  cause  conld  not  safely  be  entmsted  with 
political  power  immediately  after  their  return  from  the  Confederate 
armies,  and  before  they  had  proven  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  maintaining  the  established  order.  This  opinion  was  largely  based 
upon  conditions  and  events  immediately  preceding  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  was  especially  enforced  by  reports  of  various  acts  committed 
in  Upshur,  Barbour,  Marion,  Harrison  and  other  counties.  The 
action  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  lawless  ex-Confederates 
provoked  the  enactment  of  new  laws  which  were  regarded  as  unjust 
t»  many  law-abiding  citizens.  The  legislature,  however,  could  make 
no  distinction,  and,  with  partisan  spirit  increased,  on  February  39, 
1865,  passed  the  voter's  test  act,  requiring  from  all  voters  an  oath 
that  they  had  neither  volimtarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  not  aided  those  who  had  engaged  in  armed  hostility  against  the 
United  States,    On  March  1,  with  some  fear  that  the  test-oath  act 
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was  not  constitutional,  the  legislature  also  proposed  an  amendment*' 
disfranchising  those  who  had  given  voluntary  aid  to  the  Confederacy — 
of  course  with  the  intention  of  removing  the  disabilities  in  course  of 
time.  This  proposed  amendment,  which  required  the  concurrent  ap- 
proval of  the  subsequent  legislature  and  ratification  by  popular  vote 
before  it  was  part  of  the  constitution,  further  aroused  the  spirit  of 
antagonism  and  insubordination  in  the  minds  of  the  ex-Confederatea 
who,  returning  with  a  spirit  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Con- 
federate raiders  and  law-breakers  of  an  earlier  date,  were  "impatient 
to  repoeeess  themselves  of  place  and  power."  ,Tlie  test-walli  net  wa,s 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  in  most  cases  it  operated  against  persons 
who  had  accepted  the  results  of  the  war  and  who  claimed  full 
recognition  as  citizens  under  President  Lincoln's  amnesty  proclama- 
tions. In  the  election  of  1865,  it  was'not  strictly  enforced;  and,  in  a 
few  places,  it  was  entirely  ignored.  Many  ex-Confederates,  claiming 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  took  a  free  hand  in  organizing  the 
local  government.  In  many  parts  of  the  state,  they  were  sustained 
by  local  citizens  who  claimed  that  since  the  war  was  ended  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  were  unnecessary,  unwise,  unjust,  and  contrary 
to  the  American  idea  of  government.  In  some  places  they  ran  for 
office,  and  in  Greenbrier  coimty  two  were  elected — one  to  the  stat« 
senate  and  the  other  to  the  house  of  delegates.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  oath  was  enforced — resulting  in  a  large  number  of 
damage  suits  brought  by  persons  who  were  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
either  because  of  the  refusal  to  take  the  oath  or  because  of  in- 
ability to  take  it.  In  his  message  of  January,  1866,  Qovemor  Bore- 
man,  commenting  upon  the  alacrity  with  which  the  ex-Confederates  in- 
sisted upon  participation  in  politics,  advised  the  legialatute  to  enact 
a  more  efficient  registration  law,  to  require  election  officers  to  take 
a  test  oath,  and  to  give  the  neccessary  concurrence  in  the  proposed 
disfranchisement  amendment  so  that  it  could  he  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  legislature,  although  some  of  its  able  leaders  advised  the 
cessation  of  proscriptive  measures,  promptly  passed  a  registration  law, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  in  each  coimty  a  registration  board 
consisting  of  three  citizens  who  were  given  power  to  designate  the 
township  registrars,  and  to  act  as  the  court  of  last  appeal  in  aU  elec- 

•The  ameDdmedt  was  bi  rollowi :    "No  person,  wb 
ISai,  has  given  or  ahsll  give  Tolantarr  aid  or  usliuu^;.:  m  uiv  ik 
the  UDlted  StaUe,   iball  be  a  citizen  or  this  itate  ar  be  allowed  t 
election  held  therein,  unleu  he  has  volonteered  Into  the  mllltarr  or  narai  ler 
o(  the  UDlted  Stales  and  has  been  or  ibsll  be  honorabtj  discharged  therefrom." 
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tioii  and  voting  conteats.*  It  also  concurred  in  the  proposed  "deciti- 
zenizing"  amendment  which  waa  promptly  submitted  to  the  people  at 
an  election  held  in  May  1866,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  regiBtra- 
tion  taw,  and  ratified  by  them  by  a  majority  of  about  7000  votes,  there- 
by disfranchieing  between  10,000  and  20,000  persons.  By  the  exe- 
cution of  the  registration  law  at  this  election,  much  bitt«r  feeling  wa8 
engendered,  resulting  in  a  determined,  aggressive  and  hostile  resist- 
ance to  proscription,  by  an  increasing  part}'  which  asserted  that  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment  had  been  illegally  and  unconstitution- 
ally secured.  Some  threatened  to  move  to  Ohio,  under  whose  laws 
they  could  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Although  there  is  yet  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  wisdom  of  these  measures,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  were  in 
part  the  natural  result  of  conditions  which  seemed  to  threaten  not 
only  the  politics  of  the  administration  but  also  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  new  state.  Many  of  those  who  were  disfranchised 
hoped  to  see  West  Virginia  return  to  the  control  of  Virginia.  In 
Jefferson  county,  a  large  number  of  persons,  steting  that  the  transfer 
of  the  county  from.  Virginia  to  West  Virginia  during  their  absence 
was  illegal  and  void,  refused  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  West 
^'i^giDians  and  attempted  to  hold  an  election  as  a  part  of  the  state 
of  Virginia;  but  they  yielded  when  General  Emory  waa  sent  to  aid 
the  civil  authorities  in  mainteining  the  law.  Virginia,  too,  tried  in 
vain  to  secure  the  return  of  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  counties,  first  by 
annulling  the  act  of  the  Pierpont  government  which  had  consented  to 
the  transfer,  and  second  (1866)  by  bringing  a  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  in  1871  was  decided  in  favor  of  West  Virginia.  In  1866 
while  Pierpont  was  still  governor  of  Vii^nia,  the  legislature  of  that 
state  appointed  three  commissioners  to  make  overtures  to  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  reunion  of  the  two  states;  but  the  legislature  of  West 
Virginia  rejected  the  proposition  in  1867,  steting  that  the  people  of 
the  new  stete  were  unalterably  opposed  to  reunion.  At  the  same  time, 
the  legislature,  although  it  repealed  the  registration  law  of  1866  in 
order  to  thwart  the  argument  of  unconstitutionality  which  was  urged 
against  the  proscription  laws,  'yas  forced  by  circumetanrps  in  some  of 
the  southern  border  counties  to  enact  in  its  place  a  more  exacting  regis- 
tration law,  requiring  the  applicant  for  registratiou  not  only  to  take 
the  test  oath  but  also  to  prove  that  he  was  qualified  to  vote.  A  state 
of  insubordination  existed  in  three  or  four  counties.    In  some  places 

*ThlB  act,  wbicb  n 
the  propowd  coDstlti 
of  Justice  tn  rnses  of 
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no  elections  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1866,  because  of  the  fear  of 
Tiolence,  The  judge  of  the  uioth  district,  including  Greenbrier  and 
Monroe  counties,  received  anonTmous  letters  threatening  his  life.  In 
his  message  the  governor  stated  that  the  ez-Confederat«s  who  caused 
the  trouble  were  'learned  men." 

The  new  registration  law,  which  gave  to  registrars  the  power  to 
identify  those  who  had  aided  the  secessionistf  in  any  form,  increased 
the  antagonism  to  the  administration  and  the  opposition  to  the  laws. 
Prior  to  each  election  in  1867,  1868,  1869  and  1870,  opposition  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  was  heated  and  intense,  resulting  often  in  threats 
and  menaces  against  the  registrars  and  registration  boards.  During 
the  campaign  of  1868  there  was  much  partisan  excitement;  and  many, 
unable  to  take  the  iron-clad  oaths  which  would  enable  them  to  vote, 
and  perhaps  further  irritated  by  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, frequently  attempted  to  intimidate  public  ofiBcials,  and  threat- 
ened violence  which  in  some  places  prevented  elections  and  in  others 
compelled  the  governor  to  appeal  for  Federal  troops  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Force  was  necessary  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  in  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Wayne,  Cabell,  Ix)gan, 
Randolph,  Tucker,  Barbour  and  Marion.  In  some  counties  the  re- 
strictions were  almost  entirely  disregarded.  At  Fairmont,  in  Marion 
county,  proscribed  persons  who  had  in  some  way  gotten  their  names 
on  the  registration  books  tried  by  intimidation  to  induce  the  board 
sf  registration  to  retein  them  there.  As  might  have  been  expected,  in 
some  instances  disorders  arose  from  the  arbitrary  refusal  to  register 
persons  against  whom  there  was  no  tangible  evidence,  or  from  unnec- 
essary and  unwise  rigidity  in  administering  the  law. 

3.      REMOVAL  OP  BDFrHAGE  EESTRICTIONS. 

Before  the  election  of  1869,  there  was  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the 
suffrage  question  in  all  its  phases,  accompanied  by  a  bolder  and  more 
aggressive  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  registration  laws. 
With  the  admission  of  negroes  to  t^e  suffrage  by  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, which  was  proposed  by  Congress,  February  1869,  and  ratified  by 
the  West  Virginia  legislature  in  the  same  year,*  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  restrictive  legislation  which  disqualified  Confederates  from 
voting  became  more  and  more  prominent  and  was  seriously  considered 
by  the  more  conservative  wing  of  the  party  in  power.     A  large  num- 


•Henrj  G.  DaTl^  atrivlng  to  bold  the  maJorltT  partT  to  Ita  preilous  declaration 
«t  principles  opposed  to  nefro  enlrancblKmeDt,  ureed  tbat  tbe  fltteentb  ameodment 
■bonld  be  submitted  to  s  vote  of  the  people.  Th«  aetion  of  tbe  lestslstore  In 
ratUylne  tbe  amendment  produced  a  reacclon..  eanslag  maoT  conservatives  and 
liberals  to  unite  with  the  Democrat  party. 
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ber  of  the  liberal  RepublicaDs  considered  that  a  continuance  of  the 
test-oaths  was  inexpedient,  and  desired  to  adopt  eome  policy  that  would 
terminate  the  bitter  animosities  of  years.  A  majority  of  the  legisla- 
tors chosen  at  the  hotly  contested  election  of  18G9  favored  repeal  or 
amendment  of  the  proscription  lawe,  but  could  not  agree  upon  a  defi- 
nite plan.  The  legislature  of  18^0  repealed  poiiie  of  the  test  oaths. 
Govemor  William  E.  Stevenson,  a  man  of  liberal  as  well  as  vigorous 
progressive  views,  earnestly  favoring  liberal  legislation  to  encourage 
projects  of  internal  improvement  and  industrial  enterprise  which 
would  engage  the  people  of  the  state  in  tJic  ilevelopnient  of  its  re- 
sources and  terminate  the  quarrels  over  past  issues,  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  to  restore  the  privileges  of  those  who 
had  been  disfranchised  by  the  amendment  of  1866.  W.  H.  H.  Flick 
in  the  house  proposed  the  amendment"  which,  after  acceptance  by  the 
legislature  of  ISTO  and  1871,  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  by  a 
majority  of  17,223  and  proclaimed  by  the  governor  in  April  1871. 
Judging  from  the  figures  in  the  Auditor's  report,  it  appears  that  many 
disfranchised  persons  voted  for  the  coostitutional  amendment  which 
determined  their  legal  right  to  vote. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  election  of  1870,  tlie  opposition  pushed  their 
claims  to  registration — often  by  intimidation  of  the  registrars.  In 
some  counties  the  law  was  so  far  disregarded  that  every  male  of  the 
required  age  was  registered.  This  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
more  stringent  features  of  the  registration  law,  together  with  the  op- 
position to  negro  suffrage,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democrats  who 
elected  John  J.  Jacobs  governor  by  a  majority  of  over  2000  votes  and 
secured  a  working  majority  in  both  houses  which  they  retained  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century — largely  by  their  conservative  policy  in  fol- 
lowing to  completion  the  plans  initiated  by  the  Republicans. 

'Each  polttlcil  part;  became  divided  on  tbe  propoied  amendmeDt.  whlcb  required 
tbe  aanctloD  of  another  leslalstare  and  aaacdon  b;  the  people  befora  It  became 
eftectlTe.  Id  the  conrcDtlon  of  18T0,  It  woa  the  Isaue  anil  lubject  of  debate. 
Demociata  refused  endoraement  becaiue  the  word  "nhlte''  was  omitted.  Republlcana 
could  givt  no  eotbuataatic  and  nnqnallBed  endoraement.  becauHe  "Radlcar'  oppoel- 
tlon  within  the  part;  wu  reliietaiit  to  lose  Ten  Taluable  election  nuchlaerr.  After 
the  ofBclal  aDnonncelDent  of  the  eoactment  of  the  Entorcemant  Act  by  ConcTeu. 
In  Ha;,  1870.  the  Democrats  ralrad  tbe  slocan  o(  tbg  "white  man's  partT.'*^  At 
— .-.-... —  "— e,  they  clslmed  that  under  proper  Interrretatlon  of  the  Enforce- 
'oter  who  declared  hia  lutentlciii  to  take  the  teat-oath  eoiild  not  be 

...  _    part, 

technical    (ban    befor 

Illegally   denied   tbe    _       .    ..      _, ._    _ 

.rrnti    of    tbe    Federal    district    court    wblcb     bad    been 
9   arising  undpr   the  Enforcement   Act.     Whpn   Jndge 


Bburg  appointed  federal  election  commlssionera  who  beican 

._.   „   -lection  ofllclals  and  reelBtrarB.  tbe  RepubllcBDB  appealed  to 

the  Federal  circnit  court  In   tile  form  of  a   habeas  corput  proceeding   before  Judfie 


Bond,  who  by  releasing  the  prisoner  in  the  case  teversed  Jackson's  position  and  in- 
struction of  the  previous  August.  Flushed  with  dawning  victory,  tbe  Democrats 
continued  to  make  arrests ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  hotly  contested  campalgD,  woo 
a  complete  victory. 
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4.      CONCRETE  ILLUSTRATION  FEOM  MERCBB  COUNTY, 

In  Mercer  county,  where  business  aft«r  the  war  languished  under  po- 
litical disabilities,*  the  struggle  to  oyerthrow  the  registration  laws  and 
to  secure  "home  rule"  was  closely  connected  with  a  county  seat  fight, 
in  which  one  party  later  charged  that  the  board  of  supervisors,  by  its 
power  to  lay  and  disburse  county  taxes,  squandered  or  stole  or  wasted  a 
large  amount  of  public  funds. 

Jn  the  fall  of  1865,  Judge  Nathaniel  Harrison,  recently  elected  judge 
■of  the  circuit  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  district,  including  Monroe, 
Pocahontas,  Nicholas  and  Greenbrier,  and  a  man  detested  by  ex-Con- 
federates for  his  desertion  from  their  cause,  rode  into  Princeton  to 
hold  his  court  at  the  old  county  seat  established  in  1837,*"  but  re- 
■ceiving  no  invitation  to  alight,  he  rode  eastward  and  opened  court  at 
Concord  Cliurch  on  the  Bed  Sulphur  turnpike.  At  the  close  of  hia 
first  term  of  court  "in  the  forests"  at  Concord,  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion, and  of  other  sections  of  the  county,  began  an  agitation  for  the 
permanent  removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Princeton  to  Concord,  In 
the  election  which  followed  to  settle  the  question  of  removal.  Con- 
cord failed  to  receive  the  requisite  three-fifths.  In  a  second  election, 
however,  she  won  by  the  decision  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  soon 
began  the  erection  of  a  court  house  which  was  never  completed,   ^ 

A  legislative  act  of  18G7  (secured  by  Colonel  Thomas  Little) ,  which 
permanently  located  the  county  seat  at  Princeton  was  repealed  in  1868 
through  the  influence  of  George  Evans,  the  representative  from  Mer- 
cer, Then  followed  a  fight  of  injunctions,  obtained  first  by  one  fac- 
tion and  then  by  the  other. 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  Mr. 
Benjamin  White,  sheriff  of  tlie  county  and  a  resident  of  Princeton, 
in  a  strong  and  boisterous  speech,  urged  that  public  records  were  no 
longer  safe  at  Concord  Cliurch  and  should  be  removed  at  once  to 
Princeton.  His  speech  so  alarmed  two  of  the  board  that  they  retired 
from  the  meeting.  The  remaining  three  members  of  the  board,  on 
the  question  of  removal,  voted  with  Jlr.  Whit«,  who  thereupon  procured 
-wagons  in  which  the  records  were  taken  to  Princeton.  The  removal 
aronsed  a  feverish  excitement  ivhicli  threatened  collision.  It  was 
aided  by  Mr.  George  Evans  who,  after  the  tender  of  the  promised  sup- 
port of  Princeton  in  his  anticipated  candidacy  for  clerk  and  recorder 
of  the  countj",  abandoned  his  fight  for  Concord  Church, 

(hat  ot  B  lolol  1,100  \ff«l  voters.  le«a  thta  100  wpre 
t  rrlncetoD   Id   1S:id  vras  burned  bj  the  C 
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In  Jantiar;  1870,  a  committee  of  safety,  organized  at  Princeton  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  the  vexed  county-seat  qucBtion  could  be  ter- 
minated without  danger  of  another  removal,  decided  to  secure  from 
the  legislature  a  special  act  submitting  the  question  to  tiie  people  of  the 
■county  for  settlement  by  a  mere  majority  vote.  In  order  to  get  such 
a  law  passed,  Ur.  Benjamin  White  acting  for  the  Princeton  people 
who  furnished  the  money  to  pay  his  expenses,  quietly  mounted  his 
horse,  pushed  over  the  mountains  to  the  Kanawha,  took  passage  on 
a  steamboat  to  Wheeling  by  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers,  acoom- 
plished  his  purpose,  and  returned  before  the  people  of  Mercer  learned 
-of  his  activities. 

After  much  dissension  and  discussion  among  themselves,  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  determined  to  postpone  the  special  election  under  the 
.special  law  until  September  just  before  the  regular  state  election,  and 
meantime  to  get  control  of  the  registration  board  and  register  all  the 
■ex-Confederates  who  would  vote  for  Princeton,  and  thus  also  get  their 
names  on  the  eligible  lists  for  the  stat«  election.  Later  the  commit- 
tee managed  to  get  control  of  the  board  of  registration  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  one  of  the  members  who,  after  resisting  previous  attempts  to 
-control  him,  fell  into  a  trap  set  for  him  with  the  knowledge  and  aid 
■of  a  personal  friend  of  the  governor  (Mr.  Geoi^e  Evans)  who  at  once 
proceeded  to  Charleston  and  secretly  secured  from  the  governor  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Davis,  a  Democrat  who 
had  held  oSax  as  a  Bepublican.  Thus  constituted,  with  a  majority 
favorable  to  Princeton,  the  board  appointed  liberal  district  registrars 
who  actively  hunted  and  registered  all  white  male  citizens  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

The  people  of  Concord  Church,  aroused  over  the  local  question,  and 
the  misplacement  of  the  book  containing  the  names  of  the  voters 
of  Plymouth  district  in  which  Concord  was  situated,  were  so  anx- 
ious to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  opponents  in  the  county  seat  ques- 
tion that  they  were  willing  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  chances  of  shaking 
oft  their  civil  and  political  shackles.  Apprehensive  of  the  supposed 
plan  to  register  every  ex- Confederate  and  overthrow  the  Bepublican 
■part^  they  informed  Major  Cyrus  Wewlin  (a  partisan  Bepublican  law- 
yer of  Union)  who  instantly  wrote  to  the  governor  inducing  an  In- 
vestigation. Mr,  A.  F,  Gibbons,  whom  the  governor  sent  to  investi- 
gate, was  met  with  open  arms  by  the  people  in  favor  of  Princeton,  and 
was  assured  tiiat  all  would  vote  for  Stevenson  if  the  books  were  not 
blotched  with  erasures.  Although  Mr.  Gibbons  was  wary  and  forced 
ihe  committee  to  eliminate  about  two  hxindred  names  of  the  most 
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promiueot  ex-ConfederatcB  from  the  lists,  Princeton  still  had  names 
enough  for  her  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Concord  Church  people  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
capital  to  secure  an  injunction  prohibiting  the  flfficerB  from  opening  the 
election  polls.  Princeton  sent  after  him  their  messenger  who,  start- 
ing twenty-four  hours  later,  outrode  him  by  two  hours. 

After  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  grant  an  injunction,  the  county 
seat  question  was  easily  settled  at  the  election  by  a  majority  vote  of  over 
400  in  favor  of  Princeton.  At  the  same  time,  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket  was  elected.*  The  county  authorities  immediately  began  to 
erect  on  the  old  court-bourse  foundation  a  new  building  which  was 
completed  in  ISIH.  The  feelings  of  the  people  at  Concord  were  some- 
what mollified  by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  there,  by  act 
of  February  28,  1872. 

Closely  related  to  the  double  struggle  in  Mercer  county  was  the- 
formation  (in  1871)  of  Summers  county — a  child  of  necessity'  whose 
creation,  first  agitated  as  a  result  of  the  prospective  completion  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  urged  to  relieve  inconveniences 
of  communication  with  the  court  houses  of  Greenbrierj  Monroe  and 
Fayette,  was  largely  due  to  several  selfish  disputes  of  older  settled  com- 
munities, and  was  strongly  opposed  by  a  large  majority  of  its  own  or- 
iginal citizens.  It  happily  settled  the  disputes  of  other  (wunties.  To- 
secure  desired  ends  the  Princeton  committee  of  safety  joined  with  men 
such  as  Hon.  Sylvester  Upton,  who  after  election  to  the  legislature- 
voted  for  the  erection  of  the  new  county,  which  by  including  two  dis- 
tricte  of  Mercer  forever  destroyed  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Concord 
Church  to  become  the  county  seat  Senator  Allen  T.  Caperton  of 
Union  (the  county  seat  of  Monroe)  also  enlisted  his  influence  in  fa-, 
vor  of  the  new  county  which  absorbed  from  hia  county  some  of  the 
lower  part  which  had  long  agitated  the  removal  of  the  court  house  from 
Union  to  Centreville  (now  Greenville).  The  delegate  from  Fayette- 
was  glad  to  contribute  from  hia  county  a  slice  to  weaken  the  upper  end 
which  for  years  had  agitated  the  question  of  removal  of  the  county- 
eeat.  Green'brier,  which  had  plenty  of  territory,  was  glad  to  get  rid' 
of  what  was  regarded  as  bare  and  isolated  territory,  forty  miles  from 
her  court-house  and  not  worth  the  expenae  of  collecting  the  taxes  and 
enforcing  the  laws. 


...u  uW]«ct  of  duty.  Tbe  chuvra  at  mlseondiict  InclDded  corruption.  iDtoxlcatloD, 
STora  ircentlairaDess.  and  (vpreulve  tnd  vlndtctlTS  me  ot  hia  Judicial  power.  Tbs- 
trial,  (or  wbicb  all  preparatloDs  wece  made,  wu  preTCDted  bj  reslEPatloD  ot  tbr 
■ccused,  whloh  vas  accepted  by  tbe  sovemor. 
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The  failure  to  include  part  of  Baleigh  in  the  new  county  was  due 
to  an  agitation  to  remove  the  Raleigh  court-house  from  Beckley  to 
Trap  Hill,  which  might  have  won  if  the  Richmond  District  (friendly 
to  Beckley)  had  been  added  to  Summers.  The  clause  which  iVIoses 
Scott  inserted  in  the  bill  for  organizing  Summers,  preventing  the  in- 
clusion of  any  part  of  Raleigh,  left  the  new  county  with  less  than  the 
area  of  400  square  miles  required  by  the  constitution — although  Evan 
Hinton  and  J.  H.  Ferguson  arranged  for  extending  the  lines  in  Green- 
brier and  Monroe,  leading  to  the  legal  territorial  and  boundary  dis- 
putes of  1894. 

The  legislative  provision  locating  the  county  seat  of  Summers  at 
flie  mouth  of  the  Greenbrier  was  later  the  source  of  a  quarrel  which 
was  never  settled  by  the  courts.  The  first  court  house  was  the  old  log^ 
Baptist  church  two  miles  up  New  river  from  Fosa.  At  the  date  of 
its  formation,  the  coun^  had  but  few  roads.  The  most  important  were 
the  Red  Sulphur  and  Kanawha  turnpike,  and  a  road  leading  up  New 
riTer. 

Coincident  with  the  formation  of  Summers  county  under  the  lead  of 
Evan  Hinton,  there  was  a  counter-movement  to  create  a  count}'  includ- 
ing practically  the  same  territory  with  its  county-seat  at  New  Rich- 
mond. 

\ 
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X.    The  Constitution  ot  1872 

MOriVHS  IN  CALLING  THE  CONVENTION. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Flick  amendment  which  accomplished  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  ex- Confederates,  an  object  for  which  the  Dem- 
ocrats professedly  had  striven  for  five  years,  further  amendment  to 
the  constitution  seemed  unneceesary  to  many.  However,  the  strong 
reactionary  elements  within  the  Democratic  party,  interpreting  the 
attitude  of  the  liberal  Republicans  on  the  amendment  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, desired  to  put  the  opposition  party  completely  to  rout — or,  as  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  aaid,  they  were  not  willing  to  wait  until  the 
corpse  of  the  Republican  party  was  decently  buried  "but  must  admin- 
ister on  the  estate  at  once" — and  for  this  purpose  demanded  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  Their  strength  is.shown  in  the  legislature  which 
on  February  23,  1871  passed  a  convention  bill.* 

The  most  radical  advocates  of  the  convention,  (many  thought) ,  were 
apparently  resolved  to  restore  pre-bellum  conditions  as  far  as  possible. 
In  their  zeal  to  make  war  on  the  state  constitution  they  constructed 
various  ingenious  complaints  against  it.  The  Wheeling  Register  first 
objected  (Jnly  26,  1873)  to  it  on  the  ground  that  a  reapportionment 
could  not  be  made  under  it  without  diminishing  the  existing  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  counties,  and  later  (August  11)  on  the  ground 
that  a  new  constitution  was  necessary  to  extend  the  time.in  which  the 
Virginia  debt  should  be  paid.  The  Democratic  papers  and  various 
stump  speakers  emphasized  the  point  that  the  constitution  of  1868-63 
was  adopted  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people — at  a  time  when 
many  were  in  the  Confederate  army;  and  when  many  others,  refusing 
to  recognize  the  reorganized  state  authority,  had  not  participated  in  the 
elertion.  Some,  who  were  jestingly  called  "Democratic  protection- 
ists'' were  accused  of  wanting  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution 

*AmoDK  thoBe  cnost  promlneDt  In  urging  the  need  tor  a  conventloa  were  Judga 
rerxnMin.  Colonel  B.  B.  Smith  who  led  a  Urge  mEetlng  at  the  capital,  and  Hoc. 
C.  J.  Faalfener  who  wan  the  leading  spirit  of  S  similar  meeting  in  UartiOBbors. 

Among  those  who  took  the  lead  in  oprcnlng  the  convention  by  articles  In  the 
preas  was  GraDvUle  Parker,  who  feared  radlcat  changeg  in  the  organic  atmctare  and 
believed  that  an;  needed  change  conld  beat  be  accompllahed  by  amendments.  Bs 
eapecially  opposed  the  propoBltlon  ot  poUticlana  to  knock  out  the  existing  Judicial 
and  township  nyetpm.  claiming  that  their  abrogation  would  necesiltale  a  com- 
plete change  ot  the  new  code  which  had  been  prepared  at  an  eipense  ot  flOCOOO. 
also  feared  that  the  radicals  who  proposed  to  abolish  the  free  school  system  — -• 

*■     -■  -  —  -■  --   --■-•- -ha  legiBlB 

, .. :lng  "inte 

}uld  lessen  the  good  oplnloa 
- 'he  (utr- 


itltutlonal  restrictions  which  prevented  the  legiBlatlv* 

■d  the  old  ntate  under  the  pre'—'  -'  — '-' —  "'-' * 

--. 0  radical  changes  which  wouk 

ot  capitalists  and  business  men  who  were  s< 
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Utl  of  Member*  of  Conititutional  Convention  of  1872,  with  key  number 

corresponding  to  thoie  in  accompanying  reproduction 

from  orignal  photograph 
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which  would  provide  protection  against  theconsequencea  of  engag- 
ing in  future  rebellion.  All  the  advocates  of  the  convention  were 
most  emphatic  in  expreeeing  their  wish  to  abolish  the  township  sys- 
tem, which  they  claimed  was  a  new  and  expensive  importation  from 
the  northern  states.  They  desired  to  restore  the  old  county-court  sys- 
tem, and  many  proposed  to  abolieh  the  ballot  and  to  restore  viva 
voce  voting.  Some  frequently  hinted  that  too  many  people  wure 
voting,  and  that  some  property  qualification  should  be  adopted  to  dis- 
franchise the  n^ro  population  and  some  of  the  poor  whites.  Others, 
who  fiercely  denounced  the  court  of  appeals  which  had  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proscription  laws,  at  the  same  time  criticised 
the  constitution  because  it  gave  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  re- 
move judges.  But  perhaps  the  most  unique  argument  in  favor  of  a 
new  constitution  appeared  in  the  Martinsbarg  Blalesman  whose  edi- 
tor, apparently  unconscious  that  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments had  preceded  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  declared  in  bold  type,  perhaps  only  for  negro  consump- 
tion, that  under  the  existing  state  constitution  slavery  could  still  ex- 
ist in  West  Virginia  after  the  repeal  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  by 
Congress,  which  he  expected  to  be  done  soon ;  and  he  undertook  to  in- 
form the  colored  voters  that  if  they  should  oppose  the  call  for  a  con- 
vention they  would  be  voting  to  retain  a  constitution  which  still  rec- 
ognized them  as  slaves. 

On  August  24,  1871,  the  people  determined  the  question  in  favor 
of  a  new  constitutional  convention  by  a  vote  of  30,230  to  37,638  (17,- 
671  not  voting).  All  the  largest  centers  of  population  except  Martins- 
burg  voted  in  the  n^ative.  The  big  majorities  for  the  convention 
were  from  localities  in  which  there  was  a  large  ex-Confederate  ele- 
ment, the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Greenbrier,  Lo- 
gan, Gihnaer  and  Braxton. 

The  Democratic  strength  was  again  shown  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober when  the  Democrats  elected  66  of  the  78  members  of  the  con- 
vention. The  twelve  Republican  members  were  humorously  called  the 
"twelve  apostles." 

WORK  OF  THE  CONTENTION.       CHIEF  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Meeting  on  January  16, 1872,  the  convention  remained  in  session  for 
eighty-four  days  at  Charleston,  then  a  village  with  unpaved  and  un- 
lighted  streets  and  shut  off  from  the  mails  for  three  days  at  a  time.  It 
declined  to  accept  the  invitation  to  adjourn  to  Wheeling  with  free 
transportation.     The  radicals  felt  that  nothing  good  in  the  shape  of 
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■constitutional  reform  could  be  accomplished  ia  that  "iron  hearted 
«ity,"  in  which  had  been  framed  the  first  constitution  to  which  they 
were  so  strongly  opposed ;  and  many  no  doubt  were  influenced  by  the 
fact  tliat  the  "best  livers  of  Charleston"  had  thrown  open  their  homes 
to  the  members  of  the  convention  who  would  have  been  compelled  to 
seek  boarding  houses  in  Wheeling,* 

Strong  eSortfi  made  by  the  most  radical  reactionaries  to  keep  West 
Virginia  under  the  influence  of  the  life  and  institutions  of  Virginia 
•and  the  South  were  resisted  by  the  more  moderate  members.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  Mr.  George  Davenport,  a  liberal  young  Democrat  from  Wheel- 
ing, wishing  to  indicate  that  the  XJoion  Democrats  were  unalterably 
-opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ei-Confederates  were  "running 
the  convention,"  presenfed  a  sarcastic  resolution  requesting  that  the 
names  of  Grant  and  Lincoln  counties  should  be  changed  to  Davis  and 
Lee.  A  few  days  later,  some  radical  members  made  themselves  rather 
ridiculous  by  opposing  the  first  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
declared  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law 
ot  the  land.  Ward,  of  Cabell,  on  this  question  announced  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  reserved  rights  of  states;  and  Col.  D.  D.  Johnson  of  Tyler 
objected  to  the  clause  because  it  ignored  the  "heaven  bom  right  to  rev- 
olutionize." After  the  early  sessions  of  the  convention,  the  efforts  of 
the  more  radical  reactionaries  were  somewhat  neutralized  by  the  more 
liberal  Democrats  who  feared  that  the  ex-Confederate  element  of  the 
party  would  force  into  the  constitution  provisions  which  might  defeat 
it  before  the  people.  Some,  observing  how  vigorously  many  members 
rode  the  hobby  of  economy,  feared  they  would  adopt  a  constitution  in- 
tended not  GO  much  to  benefit  the  people  as  to  save  money.  The  rad- 
ical as  well  as  the  economic  spirit  of  the  members  was  shown  in  the 
great  "squabble"  which  arose  on  January  22  after  Mr.  Famsworth 
of  Upshur  made  a  customary  and  appropriate  motion  that  the  United 
States  flag  should  be  placed  over  the  convention  hall  wliile  the  conven- 
tion was  in  session.* 


I,  ti  In  tbe  pwaeBalon  of  the  DeparCiiient  ot  ArchlvCB  at  CharlestoD. 

•Atler  FamBworth'B  motion.  Ward,  who  It  was  JocQlBrly  B«ld  w»b  perhaps  best 
hnown  far  bla  magic  alDtment  and  scalpwash,  moved  to  strike  out  "United  Statei 
flag"  and  Insert  the  "Bag  of  West  Virginia,"  Brgulng  that  his  first  allegiance  wai 
to  hli  state.  After  a  futile  attempt  to  lay  on  the  table,  Famaworth's  motion  waa 
adopted,  but  the  weighty  iiuestlon  was  reconeldered  on  January  24,  and  S5  when 
Col.  Jobnson  wlahed  to  amend  (he  reaolntlon  so  that  It  would  provide  for  Inaerlblng 
on  the  flag  the  word*  "West  Vireinla  reecued  from  tyranny."  ''In  isei."  Interjected 
Hagans,  who  rose  from  the  opposite  Bide.     But  while  various  mpmbera  were  debat- 


rred  by  the  purchase  of 

f  after  coal  land  in  that         '        '         ....... 


looking  after  coal  land  In  that  region,  happened  to  be  present 
-    lug  B  Bag  SB  H  gift  to  the  convention.      "— -• '■ 


„  „„^. dp  out  ot  pure  genneroaity  or  not,   the  convention  accepted  It, 

'd  lb  (hanks  to  Mr.  Pike,  and  ordered  tbe  sergeant  at  arms  to  ralK  the  Sag 
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The  new  constitution  exhibited  the  marks  of  the  period  of  partisan- 
ship which  preceded  it  Due  to  this  feeling  was  the  insertion  of  Sec- 
tion 3  of  Article  I  which  made  martial  law  uiiconBtitutioual>  the  pro- 
Tision  that  no  citizen  should  erer  be  refused  the  right  to  vote  because 
his  name  had  not  been  registered,  and  the  clause  prohibiting  the  leg- 
islature from  ever  establishing  or  authorizing  a  board  or  court  of  reg- 
istration. Several  new  sections,  quoted  from  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tion of  1851  and  introduced  into  the  bill  of  rights — consisting  of  glit- 
tering generalities  on  the  equality  of  man,  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  inalienable  right  of  the  majority  and  the  repugnance  of  test 
oaUiB  to  the  principles  of  free  government — were  introduced  as  finger 
boards  to  dentmciate  and  anathematize  the  proscriptive  laws  of  the 
Eepublican  party. 

The  qualifications  for  sujfrage  under  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
of  1862  was  changed  in  two  ways;  (1)  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
"white"  to  make  it  conform  tOkthe  fifteenth  amendment,  and  (3)  by 
increasing  the  period  of  residence  in  the  district  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days.  The  proposition  to  omit  the  word  "white"*  from  the  clause  on 
suffrage  called  forth  long  debate  before  it  was  finally  carried.  Mr. 
Martin  of  Taylor,  expressing  the  hope  that  his  arm  might  be  palsied 
in  any  attempt  to  strike  out  the  word  "whit£,"  said  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  been  re-enfranchised  by  the  Flick  amend- 
ment, the  legal  voters  were  "carpet  baggers,  negroes,  mulattoes,  Chi- 
nese, Dutch,  Irish,  coolies,  Xorwejjians,  scalawags  with  a  few  of  the 
native  population  of  the  country."  It  was  his  purpose,  he  said,  to  give 
the  latter  more  protection.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Putnam  desired  to 
cut  off  "that  hideous  tail"  to  the  constitution  (the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment) ;  and,  to  provide  for  an  emergency  remedy,  he  urged  the  reten- 
tion of  the  word  "white."  He  did  not  consider  that  the  negroes,  who  he 
said  claimed  every  species  of  artificial  rights  in  addition  to  natural 
rights,  were  quite  as  capable  of  self  government  as  the  buffaloes  of  the 
plains  which  had  only  their  natural  rights  to  protect. 

Different  views  in  the  convention,  in  regard  to  the  best  method  for 
the  expression  of  the  popular  vote,  resulted  in  a  peculiar  provision 
which  exists  in  no  other  state  and  which  leaves  the  voter  free  to  select 
open,  sealed  or  secret  ballot.  The  opposition  to  the  s«ret  ballot  wag 
strong.     Ward  asserted  that  the  ballot  system  had  giien  a  great  deal 

It  WBB  aelied  npon 
MS,  It  wu  hoUted 

•Althongh  the  constitution  makee  B»  dlBtlDctlon  between  white  uid  colored  In 
the  eierclae  of  the  elective  frinchlae.  aor  Id  the  holding  of  efflce,  It  proTldes  that 
white  >nd  colored  children  dhall  not  be  taught  In  the  ume  ichoot. 
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of  trouble  to  the  world.  Samuel  Price,  of  Greenbrier,  lieutpnant- 
govemor  of  Virginia  during  the  Cenfederacy  and  president  of  the  con- 
vention, joined  Ward  in  declaring  that  the  people  of  their  counties  fa- 
vored the  viva  voce  system  of  voting.  Mr,  Martin,  with  face  toward 
the  flesh  pots  of  the  East,  lamented  that  although  fifteen  years  before 
in  old  Virginia  the  right  to  vote  had  been  regarded  as  the  most  sacred 
one  known  to  man,"  now-a-daya  the  voter  sneaks  up,  drops  a  little  slip 
of  paper  through  a  hole  in  a  door  and  then  goes  away  lively  as  though 
he  had  done  something  he  was  ashamed  of."  All  the  more  liberal 
Democrats  however,  fearing  that  a  provision  for  it'ra  voce  voting  would 
defeat  the  constitution,  secured  ite  defeat  by  a  vote  of  36  to  20. 
Twen^-four  members  insisted  that  at  least  the  voter  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  put  his  name  on  the  back  of  his  ballot,  and  were  able  to  se- 
cure the  compromise  clause  which  was  finally  adopted. 

The  legislature  was  required  to  meet  in  biennial  sessions  of  not  long- 
er than  forty-five  days,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  wiucurred  in 
extending  the  session.  The  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  were 
chosen  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  the  senators,  half  of  whom  were 
elected  biennially,  were  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Itepreseuta- 
tion  was  based  on  population.  Although  in  a  few  instances  the  con- 
vention in  laying  out  the  senatorial  and  judicial  districts  was  ac- 
cused of  gerrymandering,  tiie  larger  state  papers  do  jiot  reflect  any 
serious  discontent.  The  list  of  persons  debarred  from  seats  in  the 
legislature  was  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  persons  holding  lucrative 
offices  under  foreign  governments,  members  of  congress,  sheriffs!,  con- 
stables or  clerks  of  courts  of  record,  persons  convicted  of  bribcrv,  per- 
jxiTj  or  other  infamous  crimes,  and  all  salaried  ofl^rs  of  railroad  coni- 
panies. 

On  the  latter  debarment,  peculiar  to  West  Virginia,  there  was  mucli 
debate.  The  attitude  toward  railroads  at  Charleston  had  greatly 
changed  in  the  ten  years  since  the  convention  in  WhEeling  in  which 
VanWinkle  of  Wood,  advocating  the  dropping  of  bank  officers  from  the 
disqualified  list,  had  clinched  his  argument  and  iron  the  convention  by 
saying  that  it  might  just  as  consistently  proscribe  railroad  officers  as 
bank  officers.  The  growth  of  railroad  influence  produced  anti-rail- 
road sentiment  in  some  sections.  It  was  sneeringly  said  that  the  stab- 
should  be  called  the  state  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Farns- 
worth,  whose  policy  was  to  grant  to  big  corporations  no  liberal  fran- 
chises which  worked  to  the  detriment  of  land  owners,  declared  his  fear 
that  the  entire  state  would  soon  be  under  the  control  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway  which  by  means  of  its  through  connections,  he  said. 
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diverted  to  the  west  the  immigrants  who  otherwise  miglit  slop  in  West 
Virginia.  Among  those  who  opposed  the  disqualification  of  men  who 
had  been  active  in  improving  means  of  locomotion  was  Mr.  Hagans 
who — aftor  recalling  the  times  not  so  remote  when  the  people  of  the 
trans-Allegheny  region  had  carried  deer  skins  on  their  backs  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  had  drunk  sassafras  tea  six  months  of  the  year  because 
they  could  not  get  store  tea — said  that  without  railroads  residence  in 
West  Virginia  would  he  about  as  desirable  as  residence  at  the  North 
Pole. 

The  legislature  was  forbidden  to  pass  special  acts  in  a  long  list  of 
additional  eases  including  the  following:  the  sale  of  church  prop- 
erty or  property  held  for  charitable  uses;  locating  or  changing  county 
seats;  chartering,  licensing,  or  establishing  ferries;  remitting  fines, 
penalties  or  forfeitures;  changing  the  law  of  descent;  regulating  the 
rate  of  interest  and  releasing  taxes.  The  state,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  1863  which  prevented  it  from  holding  stock  in  any  bank, 
'  was  prohibited  from  holding  stock  in  any  company  or  association  in 
the  state  or  elsewhere,  formed  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  only 
new  power  given  to  the  legislature  (a  power  which  remained  inopera- 
tive for  thirteen  years)  was  that  of  texing  privileges  and  franchises  of 
corporations  and  persons,  which  in  the  constitution  of  1863  had  been 
withheld  largely  through  the  fear  that  a  corporation  tax  would  dis- 
courage corporate  capitel  which  was  then  so  much  needed  to  build  up- 
the  new  state. 

The  governor  and  all  the  executive  officers  were  to  serve  for  four 
years;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary  of  state,  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  No  provision  was  made  for  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. In  case  the  governor  was  unable  to  act,  the  duties  fell  upon 
the  president  of  the  senate  or  the  speaker  of  the  house ;  and,  if  neither 
of  the  preceding  persons  should  be  qualified,  the  legislature  was  given 
the  power  to  appoint — unless  the  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  first  three 
years  of  the  term,  in  which  case  an  election  by  the  people  was  required.* 

The  judicial  system,  which  was  entirely  reorganized,  consisted  of  a 
supreme  court  of  appeals,  a  circuit  court,  county  and  corporation 
courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  of  appeals,  a 
rotary  body  consisting  of  four  judges  elected  by  the  people  for  twelve 
years,  could  render  no  decision  which  should  be  considered  as  binding 
authority  upon  any  inferior  court  except  in  the  particular  case  de- 
cided unless  the  decision  was  concurred  in  by  three  judges.  The 
number  of  circuits  was  fixed  at  nine  and  a  provision  forbade  the 


■'niU  proTlslon  1b  peculiar  to  West  Virginia. 
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legislature  to  iucrcase  that  number  until  after  1880.  After  much 
debate,  in  which  Osborne  humorously  suggested  that  there  was  no 
way  out  of  the  difBculty  but  to  put  the  oSiee  up  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
the  salary  of  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  was  raised  from 
$3,000  to  $2,250  and  of  circuit  udges  from  $1,800  to  $a,000.* 
Abandoning  the  towuship  system,  the  convention  reestablished  the 
old  county-court  system  composed  of  a  president  and  two  justices 
with  its  police,  liscal  and  judicial  powers.  This  court  was  eulogized 
by  Mr.  Haymoud  of  Marion  as  the  guiding  star  to  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  the  "theater  upou  which  their  youthful  geniuses 
might  disport  with  gay  freedom  before  the  assembled  people."  Hagans 
answered  this  speech  by  suggesting  that  it  would  be  far  better  if 
these  young  lawyers  were  safely  housed  by  the  state  in  some  law- 
school  where  they  would  not  afflict  the  public  with  such  a  "fraud  as 
the  farce  known  as  the  county-court  of  the  olden  times."  He  con- 
tinued by  declaring  that  it  was  cruel,  and  almost  criminal,  to  impose 
on  men  who  had  never  read  a  law  book  in  their  lives  the  delicate  and 
difBcuIt  tasks  of  adjusting  the  complex  questions  that  arise  in  the 
auite  that  come  before  them.  He  had  learned,  he  said,  that  the 
hapless  suitor  whose  attorney  could  not  boast  of  gray  hairs  could  al- 
most copy  the  inscription  over  the  inferno,  "He  who  enters  here 
leaves  hope  behind,"  and  rewrite  it  at  the  threshold  of  the  august 
fomm  of  the  county  court,  for  it  mattered  not  bow  ably  a  case  might 
be  put  by  the  young  lawyer,  nor  how  much  law  he  might  bring  for- 
ward to  sustain  it  until  it  appeared  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam,  the  "'ven- 
erable and  foxy  lawyer"  had  but  to  refer  to  the  "youth  and  inex- 
perience of  his  young  friend"  and  close  with  a  few  well  choaen  and 
hackneyed  expressions  about  the  "good  sense"  and  profound  judgment 
of  the  court,  when  lo!  the  heads  went  together  for  an  incredibly 
short  time  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  it  was  "Judgment  for  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Clerk." 

Although  the  qiiestion  of  the  Virginia  debt  arose  in  the  convention, 
and  although  Mr,  Willey  advocated  the  adoption  of  some  addition  to 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  of  1863,  relating  to  it  so  that  there 
would  remain  no  shadow  of  a  question  as  to  West  Virginia's  inten- 
tion to  assume  her  equitable  proportion,  the  constitution  omitted  the 
entire  clause.    This  was  regarded  by  many  as  repudiation. 

The  antiquated  clauses  of  the  constitution  which  relate  to  the  for- 

*Iii  tbe  coDTMitlOD  of  1881-62  Ilsrmon  RinwI.  ur^lni  tlip  RtrlotfSt  cconomj  la 
tbe  flDancee  of  tbe  nev  statp  and  statltiK  thai  rcsppclabl?  tamlMeR  could  live  on 
SBOO  ■  yor.  sdiocated  smnll  salaried  for  )ud|{#s  partl:i  nn  tbe  eronnd  that  mem 
liked  tbe  bonor  at  tbe  office. 
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leiture  of  land  may  be  regarded  as  a  monumeat  to  a  mistake  of  the 
dead  but  living  past.*  Originating  with  a  purpose  to  quiet  titles 
and  reduce  litigation,  they  are  still  a  prolific  source  of  expensive  liti- 
gation; and  lawyers  familiar  with  the  abuses  and  objectionable 
features  of  their  operation  have  recently  advocated  their  abolition  in 
the  interest  of  a  less  complex  system  of  land  laws,  if  this  can  be  done 
with  injustice  to  none  and  without  unsettling  land  titles. 

The  clause  of  the  constitution  of  1863,  requiring  that  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  one  legislature  must  be  approved  by  the  next  be- 
fore it  could  be  submitted  to  the  people,  was  omitted  from  the  con- 
stitution of  18?S. 

Although  the  new  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of 

only  4,567  in  an  aggregate  vote  of  over  80,000,  made  some  wise 

changes — lengthening  the  terms  of  members  of  each  house  of  the 

*WeBl  VlrKliiI&  Bt  the  beglDDlns  dI  ber  history  I: 

tltlea  irblcb  had  resulted  (roci  tbe  mlBtakea  made  bj  tL. ._  .__  ._.  , 

EeATt  r>X  our  nalloQal  eilstence  when  she  had  urgent  Deed  of  reveDue  to  support 
n  Kovernment.  The  earlier  failure  to  secure  either  revenue  or  much  desired 
barrier  settlemeatB  In  the  west,  by  the  statute  of  ITTO  which  placed  public  lands 
OD   the   market  at  a  flied   charge   of  rorly  pounds  for   eacb   one   bondred  acres    (a 

Iirlce  whlcb  proved  too  high  for  tbe  hunter-farmer  of  the  frontier.  Induced  the 
eclalature  Id  December,  l'92,  with  tbe  expectation  of  IncreasinR  rerenaes  from 
land  (axe«.  to  offer  western  landa  for  sale  at  the  merely  nominal  price  of  two 
cents  per  acre — an  offer  which  la  the  next  decade  resulted  In  the  acquIslMon  of 
almost  all  the  territory  ot  western  Virginia,  prlnclpallj'  In  large  grants  often  reach- 
ing a  million  acres  In  a  single  tract,  bj  speculstors  wbo  neither  became  residents 
on  the  iBDd  nor  paid  taxes  thereon.  Much  coDfuslon  resulted  from  the  methods 
by  nblch  tbe  grants  were  located.  Without  adequate  returns  from  tbe  lands  to 
enable  her  to  supervise  the  location  and  survey  ot  the  lands  sold,  tbe  state  allowed 
every  buyer  to  estsblUh  bis  own  boundaries  (  !)  ;  and  later,  when  she  relnctaotly 
and  graduslly  entered  upon  tbe  policy  ot  forfeiting  titles  for  Qon- payment  of 
taxes,  she  Rrat  found  many  boundary  disputes  and  subsequently  discovered  tbat 
many  tracts  had  never  been  entered  upon  the  commissioners  book  for  Hssessment. 
Finally,  forced  by  the  stem  fact  that  the  settlement  of  western  Virginia  by  those 
who  were  willing  to  brave  the  dangers  snd  bear  (be  Inconveniences  of  the  frontier, 
was  retarded  by  the  fear  of  the  Insecurity  of  ownership  of  soli  upon  which  settlers 
might  erect  (heir  humble  homes,  the  Virginia  leglslatnrc  In  ISll,  and  in  1S35. 
passed  two  acta  whicb  provided  for  tbe  forfeiture  of  titles  returned  delinquent 
(and  not  redeemed)  and  for  the  protection  of  pioneer  settlers — acts  which  were  the 
lineal  ancestora  of  aeetlous  three  and  six  ot  article  twelve  of  the  West  Virginia  con- 
stitution of  1ST2.  The  Virginia  legldlatute,  thougb  It  showed  a  growing  tendency 
to  forfeit  tides  for  non-payment  of  taxes  and  to  favor  pioneer  settlers  who  paid 
(he  taxes,  hesitated  to  forfeit  a  title  absolutely:  and  from  time  to  time  It  passed 
numerous  acts  granting  former  owners  of  forfeited  lands  additional  time  to  redeem 
them,   and    It   never   transferred   a   title   to   a    claimant  who   had   no    claim   of   title 

West  Virginia  in  bcr  first  constitution  adopted  tbe  growing  policy  of  tbe  mother 
state  in  regard  to  forfeitures,  snd  again  temporised  with  the  delinquent  tax  payer. 
but  made  a  dlsllart  sdvsni'o  by  a  provision  whicli  tor  the  first  time  showed  a  dis- 
position to  favor  the  owner  of  n  nmail  tract  whose  delinquent  taxes  did  uot  exceed 
*20,  Id  a  statute  of  186n  her  lee  Ills  lure  provided  (or  the  proper  entry  of  all  land 
and  Imposed  forfeiture  as  a  penally  for  failure  to  enter  land  on  the  books  tor  a 
period  of  five  years,  but  allowed  the  owner  to  redeem  It  within  a  yesr.  The 
members  of  the  convention  ot  1ST2  Inserted  In  the  constitution  provisions  which 
prevented  any  furtlier  temporizing  n  '  ' 
assessed  land  containing  I.OOn  seres 
felted   title   (o  persons   wlio  had   D<^ 

paid  taxea  charged   on  the  Innd   for  —    ._ ^„ 

(still  In  lorcel  piovlded  tor  the  forfellnre  after  Ave  years  of  all  tracts  ot  non- 
assessed  land  of  less  than  1,000  acren.  The  tendency  ot  this  sratem  to  breed 
lltgatlon  le  well  Illustrated  by  the  tsct  tbat  tbere  were  recenlty  on  (he  docket  of 
the  circuit  court  of  McDowell  county  tbltty-seven  suits  by  the  state  for  the  sale 
of  forfeited  lands,  and  In  the  larger  part  of  these  suits  there  were  from  ten  to  thirty 
tracta  of  Innd  InvoU-ert.  These  suits  frequently  resulted  from  the  etTorts  of  In- 
dlvidnals  who  look  an  nnfnir  ndvnntaee  of  the  forfeiture  clauses  ot  the  constitution 
In  the  litigation  ot  their  rinlms.  They  Imposed  upon  the  state  the  burden  of  proof, 
and  thev  Hssumed  no  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  the  suits.  The  psrtles  behind 
tbis  litigation,  in  many  cesm,  would  have  had  no  standing  la  rourt  It  forced  Into 
a  suit  in  ejection.  -,  , 
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legislature  and  providing  for  biennial  legislatures — it  contained  sev- 
eral restrictions  and  inhibitions  and  imperfect  provisions  which  have 
retarded  or  prevented  governmental  adjustments,  and  have  been 
criticised  by  leading  men  of  both  parties.  Although  some  of  these 
have  been  changed,  others  still  remain. 

AHENDUENT8. 

Amendments  have  been  submitted  and  ratified  by  the  people  at 
several  different  times.  The  first  effort  to  appease  the  clamor  for 
amendments  was  made  in  1879  when  the  legislature  proposed  two 
amendments:  (1)  an  entire  revision  of  the  article  on  the  judiciary, 
increasing  the  number  of  circuit  courts  from  nine  to  thirteen,  author- 
izing a  further  change  in  the  number  after  1885,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  terms  of  the  circuit  court  in  each  county  from  two  to  three  each 
year  and  abolishing  the  county  court  system  but  still  retaining  the 
name  for  its  successor — a  police  and  fiscal  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners for  the  administration  of  eoimty  affairs;  (3)  a  change  in 
Section  13  of  the  bill  of  rights,  providing  for  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  six 
in  suits  at  common  law  before  a  justice  when  the  value  in  controversy 
should  exceed  $20.*  In  1883  the  legislature  submitted  the  amend- 
ment, changing  the  time  of  state  elections  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
day  on  vrhich  the  federal  elections  are  held. 

With  a  hope  of  removing  or  reducing  the  many  evils  which  still 
existed,  the  legislature  of  1897  appointed  a  non-partisan  (bipartisan) 
joint  committee  to  suggest  needed  revisions  of  the  state  constitution. 
In  an  elaborate  report,  this  committee  suggested  many  needed  changes, 
some  of  which  have  since  been  adopted.  In  1901  the  legislature  pro- 
posed amendments  which  were  ratified  by  the  people,  limiting  the 
invested  school  fund  to  $1,000,000,  requiring  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  all  voters,  making  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  elective  under  the  same  provision  as  the  other  state  executive 
officers,  providing  that  the  salaries  of  all  these  officers  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  statute  and  that  all  fees  liable  by  law  for  any  service  per- 
formed by  these  officers  shall  revert  to  the  treasury,  **and  increasing 

•The  working  of  Justices"  Jury  bas  not  alwayn  Ijmti  witlBfactorj'.  In  180T.  «tter 
sundry  declRlons  ot  the  supreme  court,  tbe  ipRlBlstire  comuiltlee  on  the  revtaJon  of 
the  const  11  lit  Ion,  in  order  to  arotd  the  Decessllj'  of  recordlDB  evidence  In  h  jury 
trial  before  a  Justice  or  of  ttHsinn  hills  of  eiceptlona  to  thf-  ruling  and  conduct  of 
•<'e  justice,  and  with  the  idea  that  the  Judgment  of  a  Justice  upon  the  verdict  of 

—  _i — .>  _..  t.  a — 1  — J   ki-j< —  ..  tije  Judgment  of  a  court  of  record  upon  a 

._r Section  13  of  the  bill  of  rights  a  proTialon 

._ jeal  to  the  circuit  coort  tor  retrial,  both  as  to  Saw  and  fact, 

nnder  sncb  regulation  as  the  legislature  might  prescribe. 

••This  turned  a  considerable  aum  Into  the  Ireaaurjr.  The  tees  derived  from  tbe 
oOce  of  secretary  of  state  and  auditor  were  variously  estimated  from  (10.000  to 
tlG,QOO  per  year.     The  committee  also  suggested  amendments  providing  lor   the 
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the  number  of  members  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  from  four 
to  five — whose  salaries,  together  with  the  salaries  of  the  circuit  judges, 
were  to  be  fixed  thereafter  bj  statute  instead  of  by  the  constitutiou. 
In  addition  to  the  adopt«d  amendments  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  legislative  committee,  the  people  in  1908  voted  upon  two  proposed 
amendments — one  of  which  proposed  to  increase  the  pay  of  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  court  in  order  to  secure  more  competent  men, 
and  the  other  to  amend  Section  4  of  Article  IV,  of  the  constitution 
so  that  it  would  no  longer  prohibit  the  appointment  to  office  (state, 
county  or  municipal)  of  persons  (women)  who  are  not  citizens  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  state.  Both  were  rejected.  In  the  election  of 
1910  another  attempt  to  amend  Section  4  of  Article  IV  failed.  At  the 
same  election  an  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution,  increasing  the 
number  of  members  of  the  supreme  court  from  five  to  seven  was  de- 
feated. In  1912,  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicants  in  the  state  after  July  1,  1914,  carried  by  more  than 
ninety-two  thousand  majority.  In  1913,  an  amendment  creating  the 
ofGce  of  lieutenant-governor  *passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature; 
but  no  statute  was  passed  submitting  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  people,  and  unless  later  provision  is  made  by  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  it  can  not  be  submitted  at  the  next  election. 

The  committee  of  1S97  proposed  other  desirable  amendments;  but 
as  yet,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  general  demand  for  many  of 
them,  the  legislature  has  not  acted.  Among  these  proposed  amend- 
ments, for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  general  demand,  is  one  providing 
that  legislators  shall  receive  $4.00  a  day  for  actual  attendance  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  at  a  regular,  and  forty  days  at  any 
special  session;  and  another  providing  that,  in  order  to  secure  more 
deliberate  consideration  of  bills,  no  bill  may  be  introduced  into  the 
legislature  after  the  fortieth  day  of  the  session.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  provision  which  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  courts  to 

electloD  of  tt  coHDtj-  trp«Bur*r  to  collect  the  tSies  ot  the  count,!,  and  tor  Ibe  pay- 
menC  of  salarlcB  to  the  countj  olDcera  Id  place  of  fees,  wlilch  should  then  revert 
to  the  tresBury,  Thoxe  In  favor  or  the  nbolltlon  of  the  fee  erstem  la  parment  of 
couDtT  officers  urged  that  the  fees  amounted  to  more  than  a  Juat  compensation  for 
the  offlcer'H  serrtces  and  more  than  he  would  recelTe  If  he  vrerc  paid  a  fixed  BBlaif. 
they  favored  reduction  In  the  cost  of  aflmlntalerlnK  county  iiovfmment,  which  had 
become  burdensome  and  oppreAxtve  to  the  i>eople.  The  demand  for  reforms  tiecame 
»o  atrone  that  the  leElslatiire  In  1B08  pBBsed  a  county  salaries  hill.  Notwlthstand- 
iDE  the  name  of  this  bill,  the  fee  syatem  In  payment  ot  county  officers  la  not  entirely 
Bbollahed.    and    there    \n    much    demand    for    complete   abolition    of   the    abuses    that 

■The  absence  of  nnv  constitutional  provision  tor  a  Ueatenant-EOTernor.  which 
was  considered  an  unnecessary  office  hy  the  makers  of  the  const  lii)  CI  on,  has  several 
times  caused  much  difficulty  In  the  oreBnlzatloo  of  the  senate.     The  waste  of  time 
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a  single  county  should  be  made  more  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the 
growing  necessity  of  development.  Therefore,  it  suggested  that  the 
creation  of  such  courts  should  be  left  to  legislative  discretion  and 
judgment.  It  also  urged  the  adoption  of  a  secret  Australian  ballot  in 
order  to  prevent  the  great  traihc  in  votes  which  has  existed  under  the 
constitutional  method  of  voting.  To  secure  this  it  would  be  necessary 
to  omit  the  antiquated  clause  which  provides  that  "the  voter  shall  be 
left  free  to  vote  by  either  open,  sealed  or  secret  ballot  as  he  may 
elect."  The  committee  also  proposed  to  equalize  taxation  (1)  by  an 
exemption  on  real  estate  against  which  there  was  a  lien  for  debt  of 
purchase,  (intended  chiefly  to  benefit  the  fanning  class  who  were 
paying  more  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  taxes),  and  (S)  by 
giving  the  legislature  power  to  tax  "business"  (in  addition  to  privi- 
l^es  and  franchises)  with  tlie  special  purpose  of  reaching  the  in- 
tangible  property  of  corporations  and  large  enterprises  which  had 
escaped  taxation,  or  had  paid  only  a  small  amount  of  their  fair  pro* 
portion  estimated  on  the  basis  of  wealth. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  many  expressions  in  favor  of  a  con- 
ttitational  convention  to  prepare  a  constitution  more  adequately 
adapted  to  present  conditions  and  needs.  In  1903,  Qovemor  White, 
suggesting  the  need  of  such  a  convention,  said :  "Our  constitution 
creaks  at  almost  every  joint."  Qovemor  Dawson  especially  urged  the 
need  of  reform  in  the  size  of  the  senate,  which  can  be  most  effectively 
accomplished  by  a  constitutional  clause  providing  for  county  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  the  size 
of  the  senate  should  be  increased  so  that  each  county  may  have  a  repre- 
sentative, and  that  there  should  be  some  early  change  in  the  present 
system  of  choosing  senators  under  which  it  is  possible  for  eight  coun- 
ties to  control  the  majority  of  the  senate.  Both  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive branches  of  the  state  government  have  recognized  the  inadequac}- 
of  the  present  oi^anic  law  as  a  means  of  solving  modern  economic 
problems  relating  to  taxation  and  the  proper  regulation  of  public 
service  corporations,  .\lthough  the  need  of  a  new  constitution  has 
been  more  recently  suggested  by  Governor  Glasscock,  and  although 
many  recognize  that  a  constitutional  convention  would  he  the  cheapest 
and  surest  solution  of  the  problem — especially  social,  economic  and  fin- 
cial — which  have  resulted  largely  from  the  recent  rapid  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  state,  many  conservative  leaders  still  prefer  what 
they  consider  the  less  expensive  method  of  "patehwork"  amendments. 
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X!.      The  Industrial  Awakening 

1.      GENERAL  SURVEY. 

"The  political  revolution  of  1872  could  not  check  the  steadily  grow- 
iDg  economic  revolution  which,  through  the  peaceful  process  of  time, 
changed  the  industrial  character  of  the  state." 

The  vast  resources*  of  West  Virginia,  whose  development  was  so 
long  delayed  and  retarded  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  have 
recently  furnished  the  incentive  for  many  new  enterprises  which  have 
greatly  changed  the  life  of  the  region.  The  recent  Induettial  develop- 
ment had  its  origin  largely  in  the  increasing  demand  for  timber, 
coal,  oil  and  gae,  and  to  tlie  resulting  inducement£  for  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  the  establishment  of  certain  manufactures,  such  as 
glass,  iron  and  steel  for  which  a  portion  of  the  region  furnishes  a  clean, 
cheap  fuel. 

Tho  development  of  agriculture  as  a  skilled  business  in  West  Vir- 
ginia was  greatly  retarded  by  the  habits  of  the  people,  resulting  from 
frontier  conditions  and  long  continued  lack  of  transportation  facil- 
ities. There  had  been  little  concentrated  or  co-operative  action  for 
improvement  of  agriculture  before  the  war.  Except  in  a  few  counties 
the  people,  remote  from  stores  and  destitute  of  means,  were  satisfied 
with  production  for  bare  subsistence  and  gave  little  attention  to 
production  for  exportation.  In  the  decade  after  1850,  agricultural 
societies  were  formed  in  a  few  of  the  most  progres-sive  counties,  such 
as  Marshall,  Monongalia,  Jefferson,  Cabell  and  Ohio.  There  were 
few  dealers  in  farm  implements  even  at  the  close  of  the  war-  X\- 
though  the  first  rude  thresher  made  its  appearance  in  1840,  and  a 
thresher  which  separated  the  grain  from  the  chaS  appeared  soon  after 
1850,  the  steam  thresher  did  not  come  into  use  until  about  1880. 
After  1880,  there  was  a  rapid  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  improved 
farm  implements  and  machinery.  Their  value  by  the  census  of  1900 
was  over  $6,000,000. 

While  in  the  cultivation  of  wheats  which  was  once  a  very  profitable 

•In  1876.  Bt  *n  eipenge  ot  t2D.O0O.  Weit  TirslDla  prepared  lor  the  CenteDDial 
cipositloa  at  Philadelphia  ao  eihlblt  ot  ber  resourcee.  which  atCracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  and  the  InTPHtment  of  capital  In  the  state.  The  Weat  Vtrglnia  bnlld- 
Ing  was  made  entirely  ot  the  eighteen  varletleg  o(  hardwoods  of  Marsbatt  connt;. 
Among  the  many  eihlblta  were  larite  blocks  and  masses  ot  bltamlnouB  coal,  some  of 
which  had  been  hauled  over  fitt;  miles  by  oi  teams  before  tbe;  could  reach  a  rail- 
way station  for  transportation  to  Phlladelplila. 
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industry  in  the  older  counties,  West  Virginia  finds  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  great  wheat  producers  of 
the  northwest,  she  can  continue  to  increase  her  production  of  both 
wheat  and  corn  for  an  ever  increasing  home  market. 

Since  1891,  considerable  advance  in  agriculture  has  been  made 
through  the  influence  of  farmers'  institutes,  better  communications, 
and  various  associations.  In  1801  the  legislature  passed  an  act  creat- 
ing a  state  board  of  agriculture*,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  go4'ernor  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  It  also  adopted  the  policy  of  making  annual  appropriations  to 
aid  in  conducting  farmers'  institutes  and  other  work  for  promoting 
agricultural  interests  and  industries.  One  of  the  earliest  state  asso- 
ciations for  encouraging  any  branch  of  the  farming  industry  was  that 
of  the  West  Virginia  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers,  which  was 
organized  at  Parkersburg  in  1879.  Several  active  associations,  repre- 
senting dilTerent  branches  of  agriculture  have  recantlj  been  organ- 
ized ;  the  West  Virginia  Horticultural  Society  in  1894,  the  Weat 
Virginia  Live  Stock  Association  in  1901,  the  West  Virginia  State 
Poultry  Association  in  1901  and  the  West  Virginia  Dairy  Association 
in  1904. 

The  recent  preparation  of  conditions  requisite  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  point  to  far  greater  advance  in  the  near  future. 

.Several  counties  annually  ship  many  car  loads  of  cattle  for  beef  to 
eastern  markets,  and  Harrison  and  Lewis  export  some  of  tlieir  finest 
cattle  to  England. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  an  awakened  interest  in  the  latent  mineral 
resources  of  the  region,  and  the  investments  of  capitalists,  indicated 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  era  of  development.  Coal  mining  companies 
were  formed  and  coal  mining  operations  were  begun  in  Putnam, 
Boone,  Wayne,  Mason  and  Monongalia  counties  by  1869,  in  Marion  in 
1870,  and  in  Sewell  Mountain  on  New  river  in  1873.  Operations  were 
extensive  in  these  counties  and  in  Fayette,  Harrison  and  Ohio  by  1880, 
and  at  the  fame  time  embryo  operations  were  begun  in  the  coke  in- 
dustry which  steadily  increased  after  1880.  and  especially  after  1890 
when  machines  were  introduced  for  mining.  In  June,  1883  the  first 
coal  was  shipped  from  the  Flat  Top  Field.  The  valuable  Pittsburg 
vein  of  coal  was  easily  accessible  along  the  Monongahela,  especially 
cropping  out  above  the  water  level  in  Monongalia,  Marion,  Harrison 

•The  board  wan  oriranlipd  In  1S91  wllh  T.  C.  Atkcuon  as  preaiaent.  lo  1802  It 
begSD  th«  publlratlnn  or  tbp  Farm  nuni>t1n  KMi^h  wnn  hood  Himnpndpd  and  In  ISnn 
w«a  Buccpwipd  by  (hp  IWiit  Virginia  Farm  Heportcr  which  In  ISflS  was  i-hanipd  (n 
the  Weat  Virginia  Farm  Rpvlew. 
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and  Lewis  counties.  In  1903  tbore  were  530  mineE  inspected  in  the 
state,  and  the  total  production  was  S4,000,000  long  tons,  of  which 
nearly  19,500,000  tons  were  shipped  to  market.  Coke  burning  which 
began  in  a  small  way  as  early  as  1853  did  not  begin  its  rapid  develop- 
ment until  1003.  In  1911  West  Virginia  ranked  second  in  coal  pro- 
ductions. Her  production  of  coal  for  the  year  ending  June  20,  1912 
was  59,581,774  gross  tons,  whose  total  value  was  $56,602,685.30.  In 
the  same  year  she  produced  1,993,697  gross  tons  of  coke  with  a  value 
of  $0,605,781.57. 

Petroleum,  iirst  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  1860  on  the  Little 
Kanawlia  near  Parkersburg,  developed  a  thriving  business  which,  al- 
though ruined  by  the  Confederates  in  1863,  was  revived  in  1865*  and 
greatly  extended  by  operations  in  Wirt,  Wood  and  Pleasants  counties. 
From  1876  to  1889  there  was  little  extension  of  productive  area,  but 
the  yearly  production  which  steadily  declined  in  these  years  rapidly  in- 
creased in  the  following  decade— rising  from  544,000  barrels  in  18«9 
to  16,000,000  barrels  in  1900,  surpassing  both  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  In  1910  West  Virginia  produced  11,753,071  barrels  of  oil, 
ranking  fourth  in  production  in  the  United  States.  In  1911  she  pro- 
duced 9,795,464  barrels,  ranking  fifth  in  production.  The  specula- 
tion in  oil,  although  it  ruined  some,  built  fortunes  for  others.  By 
means  of  a  series  of  pumping  stations  constructed  after  1890  the 
product  was  forced  through  pipe  lines  over  the  mountains  to  the  sea- 
board cities. 

After  1882,  by  the  opening  of  new  gas  wells,  and  the  discovery  of 
new  gas  fields,  the  practical  use  of  gas  became  a  large  factor  in  the 
industrial  and  social  development  of  the  state,  furnishing  the  induce- 
ment for  the  location  of  many  manufacturing  establishments  seeking 
cheap  fuel.  It  also  attracted  immigrants  desiring  a  clean  and  con- 
venient fuel  for  their  homes. 

As  early  as  1821  a  window  glass  factorj-  was  erected  at  Wheeling. 
Ill  1864  the  cost  of  glass  manufacture  was  reduced  by  one-half  by  the 

•While  »cilempnt  was  high  rIohr  FlHblDR  cretk  In  Wetzel  cauntf  and  In  Tylor 
connl;.  oil  speculators  and  well-borprB  had  already  been  sttrscted  b;  indications 
»r  gts  and  oil  alonK  (be  trlbnlarleEi  of  the  West  Fork  In  Lewis  county  and  along 
the    Penn sylvan  la    boundary    of    Monon^ialia.      Erpn    In    the    Cheat    river    vallef    Id 

peclatioDB  whlcb  maler^llv  IncreaE-ed  the  value  ot  unijeveloped  tracts  of  land. 
Harrison  coiidIt  was  affected  bv  a  i<traDR  ahow  of  oil  □□  tbe  head  waters  of  Cabin 
run  (a  trlbutarv  ot  Htitches  riverl  in  Ritchie  county,  and  became  eiclted  by  an  oil 
strike  at  a  depth  of  £00  feet  at  ClarkeburR  which  resulted  In  tbe  beglDDlnK  ot  oR 
lennea  nn  town  lots,  caltlvated  tanns  and  wild  lands.  In  Taylor  county,  too.  an 
oil  strike  was  reported  at  a  depth  ot  300  feet.  Fortunately  tbe  mania  tor  buying 
"shares"  In  unknown  companies  had  somewhat  subsided.  Except  Iti  a  tew  Instances 
of  wild  Investment  In  untested  pelroleum  lands,  prices  continued  to  rise.  In 
MonoDKBlia  couotv  conslderahle  excltemeni  caused  by  the  expectation  of  striking 
a  rich  oil  field  Id  tbe  iinrlng  of  1S61.  and  tjuieted  by  tbe  Intense  excitement  ot  tbe 
war,  was  revived  Id  1S6S. 
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discorer;  of  b  new  process  which  is  regarded  as  the  second  great  im- 
provement  in  this  industry.  As  early  as  1879  gas  was  used  for  fuel 
in  the  glass  works  at  Wheeling.  In  1900  it  was  used  almost  ezclu- 
sively  in  all  the  glass  works  of  the  state.  As  a  fuel  in  the  manufao* 
tore  of  glass  It  has  no  equal.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  state  (at 
Wheeling)  six  glaes  works  employing  860  persons  with  products  ex- 
ceeding $600,000  per  annum.  In  1890  there  were  seven  establish- 
ments employing  1371  persons  and  with  prodacts  valued  at  $945,234. 
In  1900  the  number  had  increased  to  sixteen  employing  1949  per- 
sons and  with  products  valued  at  $1,871,795.  In  1911  there  were- 
Z8  flint  glass  factories  employing  6033  persons  and  producing  annual- 
ly a  product  valued  at  $6,854,187;  and  21  window  glass  factories  em- 
ploying 3153  persons  and  with  an  annual  production  valued  at 
«3,467,6S2. 

The  timber  industries  became  prominent  by  1885.  For  many  yeara- 
after  the  civil  war  large  rafts  of  logs  were  floated  down  Cheat  and  the 
Monongabela  to  Brownsville  and  lower  points.  Portable  steam  saws^ 
introduced  in  some  cases  about  1860,  became  more  numerous  after  the- 
constniction  of  railroads.  The  cross-tie  industry  had  been  prominent 
for  many  years.  Lumbering  (the  lineal  descendant  of  the  earlier  cut- 
ting and  rafting  of  tan  bark,  hoop-poles  and  togs),  although  it  dev- 
veloped  little  before  1865,  ranked  among  the  foremost  industries  in 
many  parts  of  the  stat«  in  1900  and  even  at  the  close  of  the  decade- 
following. 

Among  other  recent  industries  are  brick  works  and  tile  works.  In 
1903  the  Buckhom  Portland  Cement  company  began  the  shipment  of 
cement  from  a  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  1200  barrels  a  day,  located  at 
Manheim  on  Cheat  two  miles  below  Eowlesburg.  More  recently  ce- 
ment mills  have  been  established  at  Martinsburg  and  other  points. 

New  forms  of  wealth  are  beginning  to  emerge  in  the  opportuui- 
ties  for  valuable  water-power,  which  was  scarcely  utilized  before  1870' 
except  for  grist  mills  and  saw  miUs,  and  which  in  sections  remote  from 
rail  or  from  navigable  streams  did  not  until  recently  enhance  the 
value  of  the  surrounding  lands. 

Bank  facilities  have  been  established  on  iinusualiy  good  fotmda- 
tions.  During  the  period  of  financial  stringency  in  1893  anil  1907" 
the  depression  was  not  seriously  felt  in  West  Virginia.  The  large- 
number  of  investments  in  the  region,  and  the  circulation  of  money 
necessary  for  their  development,  made  money  usually  plentiful. 

Both  the  census  of  1900  and  that  of  IflO  indicate  a  remarkable- 
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developmeiit  of  material  wealth — mclnding  farm  properly,  farm 
products,  manufacturing  plants,  manufactured  products,  timber 
products,  coal  and  coke  production,  bank  resources  and  bank  deposit* 
and  steam  railways. 

Industrial  progress  has  been  greatly  influenced  b;  correspondiug 
development  of  means  of  transportation.  When  the  stat«  began  its 
separate  exisfence  there  were  few  facilities  for  communication  in  the 
larger  part  of  its  territory.  Of  the  few  turnpikes,  the  most  important 
were  the  James  river  and  Kanawha,  the  Winchester  and  Parkersburg 
("Northwestern")  and  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg*  which  had 
been  begun  by  Yirginia  to  silence  the  rising  murmurs  of  popular  dis- 
content west  of  the  Alleghenies.  South  of  the  Great  Eanawha,  roade 
of  any  kind  were  few  and  in  bad  condition.  Steamboat  navigation 
except  on  the  Ohio  was  confined  to  a  few  miles  on  a  very  few  stream* 
and  was  not  yet  satisfactory,  l^ere  was  but  one  railroad,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  whose  immediate  inflnence  affected  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  across  the  northern  border  of  the  state. 

Id  187S  Congress  roade  small  appropriations  for  sluice  and  wing 
dam  improvement  on  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  two  years  later  began 
appropriations  for  permanent  lock-and-dam  improvements  which  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  were  completed  to  Montgomery  above  Charles- 
ton at  a  cost  of  over  ^,000,000.  In  1887  beacon  lights  were  establish, 
ed  on  the  Ohio  and  soon  thereafter  on  the  Great  Kanawha.  In  187S 
Congress  began  appropiiationfl  by  which  slack-water  improvementa 
have  been  extended  up  the  Monongahela  to  Fairmont. 

The  new  government  promptly  took  steps  to  encourage  the  con- 
stmctioQ  of  railroads.  Of  the  many  proposed  railways  chartered  after 
1864,  several  were  completed  by  1885.  In  1871  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  purchased  the  old  Hempfield  railroad,  in  operation  be- 
tween Wheeling  and  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  completed  it  to 
Pittsburg.  In  January,  1873  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  was  completed 
westward  from  Sulphur  Springe  to  Huntington. 

A  decade  later,  other  new  railway  lines  were  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. In  1884  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan,  a  continuation  of  the 
Ohio  Central,  was  opened  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Charleston,  and 

•A  number  o(  jolntitock  tnmplkea  bad  stlo  received  some  KpproprlaClaQ  from 
TltKlDla-  The  DSW  Mite.  reUDqnlBhlng  a.U  rlghtg  In  the  ehanered  tumplkee  Id 
wblcb  Vlrslnla  b*d  held  an  iDterest,  turned  them  over  to  the  couDtlea  (or  nper- 
Tlalcni  and  repair.  While  such  turnpikes  added  to  the  facilities  tor  travel  Id  the 
moat  densely  lettled  parts  of  the  state,  macb  expense  and  work  was  rennlred  to 
malDtaiD  them  Id  good  condltloD,  The  {umnlke  from  Point  Pleasant  to  ChsrleBton 
«aa  in  a  verj  bad  eaudltlon  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Qujandotte  and  Covington 
turnpike  via  Cbarleaton  and  White  Sulphur  sprlDCB  was  kept  Id  falrlj  good  coDdltloi> 
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later  it  was  extended  to  Gaule;  Bridge.  Ib  1S86  a  line  designed  to 
connect  the  north  central  part  of  the  state  with  Pittsburg  was  com- 
pleted from  Fairmont  to  Morgantown,  from  whence  it  was  later 
(18!)5)  extended  to  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  connected 
with  a  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  Cumberland  to 
Pittsbuig.  The  Ohio  river  railway  was  completed  from  Wheeling 
to  Parkersburg  in  1885,  and  continued  to  Point  Pleasant  in  1886  and 
to  Huntington  in  1888.  In  1892  the  Norfolk  and  Western  was  open* 
ed  to  the  Ohio,  and  in  1893  the  Charleston,  Clendennin  and  Sutton 
was  put  in  operation  up  the  Elk  river  from  Charleston  to  Sutton, 
from  whi;h  a  new  line  was  extended  to  Elkins  by  1906.  During  the 
most  active  period  of  railroad  construction  in  West  Virginia,  from 
1896  to  1902,  sixteen  roads  or  branches  were  built,  and  by  1904  rail- 
roads penetrated  fifty-one  of  the  fifty-five  countief  of  the  state.  After 
1900  the  rapid  development  of  productive  industries,  and  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  was  accompanied  by  great  changes  in  every  phase  of 
life,  industrial  and  social,  political  and  educational.  It  caused  a  phe- 
nonienal  growth  of  many  towns,  and  great  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life. 

2.      EVOLUTION  OP  BAILR0AD6  AND  INDUSTBIAL  PfiOGRBaS. 

The  development  of  railway  systems  in  recent  years  created  an  in- 
dustrial revolution,  and  the  beginning  of  a  great  material  development 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  railroads  opened  communi cation 
with  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  attracted  capital  to  exploit  rich 
coal  fields  and  valuable  timber  lands.  Every  delay  in  securing  trans- 
portation facilities  postponed  the  day  of  prosperity.  Every  extension 
of  railroads  has  resulted  in  great  industrial  and  social  changes,  in- 
cluding large  increase  in  the  permanent  population. 

PROJBCTED  RAILHOAOS  THAT   FAILED. 

In  the  decade  after  the  war  there  were  many  projected  railroads 
which  failed  through  lack  of  capital.  In  1864,  the  West  Virginia 
Central  was  projected  from  the  Pennsylvania  Central  line  either  via 
the  Monongahela  or  via  Brandonville,  Grafton,  Buckhannon,  Sutton 
and  Charleston  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy.  In  1865,  coincident 
with  the  revival  of  projects  for  a  railway  along  the  New  river  and  the 
Kanawha,  the  Monongahela  and  I>ewisburg  railway  company  was  in- 
corporated to  build  a  road  beginning  at  the  Pennsylvania  state  line 
and  passing  through  Morgantown,  and  via  Fairmont,  Clarksburg  and 
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Buckhannon  to  intersect  with  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and 
to  give  connection  with  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Virginias  and  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South, 

Other  roada  projected  in  rapid  succession  were:  the  Monongahela 
Valley  (1868)  from  the  Pennsylvania  state  line  to  Fairmont;  the 
Uniontown  and  West  Virginia  (1869)  crossing  the  Cheat  near  Ice's 
Ferry,  thence  via  Morgantown;  the  West  Virginia  Central  (IS'i'O) 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line  of  Preston  county  to  Charleston;  the 
Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charleston  (1870)  via  Morgantown,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  Grafton;  the  Northern  and 
Southern  West  Virginia  (1870)  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  via 
Clarksburg  and  Charleston  to  Wayne  county;  the  Pittsburg,  West 
Virginia  and  Southern  Narrow  Guage  (1878)  from  Washington, 
Pennsylvania  via  Mt.  Morris  and  Morgantown  to  Grafton;  the  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  (1881)  between  the  Pennsylvania  state 
line  and  Clarksburg;  and  the  Blacksville  and  ^lorgantown  Narrow 
Guage  (1883).  The  Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charleston  railway, 
originally  chartered  as  the  Monongahela  Valley,  reincorporated  under 
the  new  name  in  1870,  was  opened  to  Monongahela  City  in  1873,  ab- 
sorbed the  Brownsville  road  (from  Mt.  Braddock)  in  1881,  opened 
the  Redstone  branch  in  1882,  but  never  reached  West  Virginia.  In 
1887  it  was  leased  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company  which  still 
operates  it. 

Much  of  the  earlier  activity  in  connection  with  projected  railways 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  was  largely  related  to  the  interests 
of  Monongalia  and  Preston  counties,  and  especially  to  the  interests 
of  Morgantown,  which  had  already  obtained  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  the  world  by  a  line  erected  between  Pittsburg  and  Fairmont 
in  1866.  In  1871  the  legislature  authorized  tlie  extension  of  the  Iron 
Valley  railroad  (which  was  constructed  from  Ilardman's,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  via  Three  Fork  creek  to  Irondale).  This  exten- 
sion was  projected  via  Becker's  creek  to  Jlorgantown  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania boundary.  The  legislature  authorized  another  line  from  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  near  the  month  of  Eaccoon  creek  via  Martin's 
Iron  Works,  the  mouth  of  Green's  nm,  Bruceton  and  Brandonville  to 
the  Pennsylvania  boundary  on  the  Big  Sandy.  In  1873  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  $1,000  for  a  survey  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
latter  line  with  a  view  to  connection  with  the  Pittsbui^,  Washington 
and  Baltimore  railroad,  but  plans  for  financing  the  construction  of 
the  road  failed.    The  county  court  of  Preston,  at  that  time  prosecut- 
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Lag  an  expensive  suit  against  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  foi  taxes,  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  a  coun^  appropriation 
to  aid  iu  building  the  road.  After  the  improvement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  tiie  county  in  1876,  by  the  acceptance  of  W8,000  by 
compromige  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  interest  in  the  proposed 
road  declined.  In  1877,  the  county  court  of  Preston  voted  to  submit 
to  the  people  the  question  of  subscribing  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
proposed  narrow  gauge  railway  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  via 
Eingwood  to  Morgantown,  but  friends  of  the  enterprise  decided  not  to 
submit  the  proposition.  In  1878,  public  meetings  were  held  in  Mon- 
ongalia to  encourage  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Morgantown 
to  Grafton.*  After  a  period  of  "hard  times"  the  earlier  idea  of  a  rail- 
way following  Decker's  creek  from  its  mouth,  and  connecting  Morgan- 
town  and  Kingwood**  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  the  point  where 
the  short  railway  from  Irondale  furnace  tapped  it,  was  revived  in  1881 
and  a  route  surveyed. 

In  July,  1882,  Monongalia  voted  down,  by  a  majority  of  'S'i.  a  prop- 
osition to  toke  $150,000  of  the  capital  stodt  of  the  Iron  valley  and 
Morgantown  railroad.  A  later  proposition  to  apportion  part  of  the 
subscription  to  a  narrow  gauge  road  from  Morgantown  to  Blackeville 
was  also  lost  by  a  large  vote.  In  the  meantime.  Grant  and  Cass  dis- 
tricts, which  had  been  influential  in  defeating  the  railway  projects 
devised  by  others,  proposed,  December  27,  1882,  a  plan  for  a  railroad 
of  their  own  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  via  Grantsville  and  up  Davis 
run  to  the  Marion  county  line— a  plan  which  received  only  114  votes 
at  a  special  election  called  in  the  two  districts. 

Construction  on  the  Iron  valley  and  Morgantown  road  was  begun 
at  Morgantown  March  23,  1883,  but  was  discontinued  a  few  days 
later.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Fairmont  in  the  fall  of  1884,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  directors  of  the  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road, to  get  aid  in  the  construction  of  that  road,  also  failed. 

At  other  points  there  were  rumors  of  approaching  railroads  which 

■In  b?r  elTortE  to  secure  rallwa.v  codoectlona.  MorKUitown  vas  partly  InSueDced 
by  lack  o(  adeqnale  facllltlei  (or  rtver  navigation.  Lock  "Number  B."  although  tta 
completion  in  1879  was  celebrated  by,  l.BOO  people  gathered  from  BurroundlDS 
paints,  proved  Ineffective  until  the  completion  of  lock  "Number  S"  in  1S89,  after 
a  delay  of  ten  years  during  which  ateamere  could  not  aacend  the  river  above  Maw 
Geneva. 

**!□  1SS2  the  KlDEwood  railway  rompany  was  organlied  to  construct  a  dkttow- 
Biiuge  railway  from  KlDgwood  to  Tunoelton.  Ktngwood  eapeotailv  felt  the  Imme- 
diate need  of  railway  eonnectlan.  Sbe  had  already  endeavored  to  hold  her  positian 
as  the  county  seat  by  neiithborlng  Improvements.  Additional  developmeot  of  re- 
sourced In  the  TielDlty  neceasarlly  awaited  tbe  coming  of  the  Fallway.  Promoters 
■nd  prospectors  were  already  active  ID  preparation  for  new  laduatMes. 

In  1SS2  the  Preston  company  wafl  Incorporated  to  traffic  In  mliieralB  and  timber 
Inndx.  to  mine  and  manufacture  minerals  and  to  contract  far  tbe  eonstructlon  of 
rnlhiays.  teleicraph  lines  and  brldies. 
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vauiebed  before  they  axrived.  In  18?3,  Charleston  also  expected  a 
terminal  railway  from  Parkersburg  via  Two  Mile  creek,  Tupper's 
creek  and  Pocatalico.  In  1873  the  Shenandoah  and  Ohio  was  pro- 
jected from  the  Shenandoah  valle;  via  Fr&nldin.  Is  1873  the  Wash- 
ingtou  and  Ohio  railway  was  projected  through  the  heart  of  West 
Virginia  via  Winchester,  Capon  Springs,  Moorefleld,  Petersburg, 
Buckbannon,  Weston.  Glenville,  SandyviUe  and  Point  Pleasant  In 
1895,  the  Chesapeake  and  Western  was  projected  via  the  South  Branch 
valley.  Later  paper  lines  were  the  Seaboard  and  Great  Western  of 
1899  and  the  C.  and  I.  in  190?. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  EAILEOAD. 

The  first  actual  railway  construction  after  the  war  was  across  the 
middle  of  the  state  from  east  to  west  along  the  general  route  of  the 
old  James  river  and  Kanawha  turnpike. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway  traversing  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque regions  of  West  Virginia  is  tlie  successor  of  the  Covington 
and  Ohio  railroad,  which  was  organized  as  an  extension  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  (incorporated  1850)  the  successor  of  the  Louisa  rail- 
road which  obtained  its  charter  in  1836.  The  Virginia  Central  re- 
ceived its  charter  under  the  influence  of  a  state  policy  to  link  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Ohio  river  by  a  railway,  and  constmctiou  waa  pros- 
ecuted by  state  appropriations  until  1861  when  the  line  was  in  opera- 
tion to  Jackson's  river  (ten  miles  east  of  Covington).  It  was  operat- 
ed to  Covington  in  1867.  Work  on  the  Covington  and  Ohio,  abandon- 
ed in  1861,  was  resumed  in  1868  under  charters  of  incorporation  se- 
cured from  the  legislature  of  both  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  in 
1865,  and  under  later  acts  of  1867  which  conferred  additional  privi- 
leges. Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  two  states  to  co-operate  in 
enlisting  the  interest  of  capitalists  and  the  early  completion  of  the 
road,  experienced  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  financial  aid  neces- 
aary  to  meet  the  hea>7  expense  of  coDstniction.  In  August  they 
finally  contracted  with  the  Virginia  Central  railway  company  which 
undertook  the  construction.  Under  this  arrangement  the  name  of  the 
road  was  changed  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  Its  president,  General 
William  C.  Wickham.  succeeded  in  attracting  the  interest  of  Gollis 
P.  Huntington  and  his  associates  who  in  November,  1869.  made  a 
contract  which  insured  the  successful  completion  of  the  road. 

On  June  9.  1870,  the  new  road  acquired  from  Virginia  the  tifle  to 
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the  Blue  Ridge  railroad,  which  Virginia  had  coii8truct«d  through  the 
mountains. 

The  new  road  was  aided  by  the  state  through  aa  act  of  1868  which 
authorized  townships  to  hold  special  elections  to  determine  whether 
they  would  purchase  stock.  It  also  received  aid  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic land.  The  policy  of  thj  state  to  aid  the  road  created  much  opposi- 
tion, to  which  railroad  men  actively  replied. 

In  the  Oreenbrier  Independent  in  1872  appeared  articles  opposing 
the  road  on  the  ground  that  it  carried  whiskey,  killed  chickens  and 
cows,  scared  the  horses,  and  threw  teamsters  out  of  employment. 

Construction  westward  to  Huntington  was  pushed  vigorously. 
From  1869  to  1873  engineering  corps  and  contractors  were  busy  in 
the  Alleghenies,  in  the  Greenbrier  valley,  along  the  canyon  of  New 
river  and  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Kanawha,  and  across  Teay's  valley, 
until  continuous  rails  completed  the  new  link  between  East  and 
West.  The  full  story  of  the  work  done  would  tell  of  hardships  and 
dangers  bravely  borne,  and  of  the  faith  and  patience  of  skill  and 
intelligence. 

The  materials  for  construction  were  brought  over  land  in  wagons 
or  down  the  (Jreenbrier  river  in  bateaux.  The  labor  used  in  construc- 
tion was  largely  furnished  by  colored  laborers  from  Virginia.  The 
employees  for  several  years  were  principally  Virginians, 

On  January  29,  1873,  the  last  spike  was  driven  on  the  New  river 
bridge  at  Hawk's  Nest,  and  the  special  Bichmond  train  of  President 
Wickhara  proceeded  westward  to  Charleston  and  to  Huntington.  At 
Charleston  the  event  was  celebrated  by  appropriate  display  of  speeches, 
terminating  in  a  great  display  of  fireworks.  At  Huntington  the 
union  of  opposing  waters  by  bands  of  steel  was  celebrated  by  pouring 
into  the  Ohio  a  barrel  of  James  river  water  brought  from  Rich- 
mond. The  president,  in  his  speech,  emphasized  four  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  road:  (1)  shortness  of  route  between  the  Ohio  and 
Norfolk  harbor;  (8)  its  easy  grade  and  reduced  number  of  curves; 
(3)  the  mild  climate  along  the  route;  (4)  the  short  distance  of  its 
Huntington  terminus  from  Cincinnati. 

The  service  of  the  road  for  several  years  was  very  inefficient  and 
the  tonnage  very  light.  Only  local  passenger  trains,  and  only  a  few 
freight  trains  were  operated.  The  first  engines  were  fired  with  cord- 
wood. 

The  earlier  success  of  the  road  was  restricted  both  by  loose  methods 
of  management  and  the  provincial  prejudices  of  many  people  resid- 
ing along  the  route — some  of  whom  had  originally  worked  on  tha 
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road.  The  company  charged  high  freight  rates  for  slow  transporta- 
tioii ;  and  at  the  same  time,  conductors,  baggage  men  and  other 
subordinate  officials,  in  Eomc  instances  managed  to  secure  free  trans- 
portation for  country  produce  which  they  purchased  for  almost  noth- 
ing and  sold  at  good  prices  at  Richmond  and  other  eastern  points. 
Various  people,  inscrutably  and  mysteriously  peculiar  or  jealously 
prejudiced,  objected  to  the  collection  of  fares,  or  at  least  objected  to 
paying  their  fares  in  money.  Some  seemed  to  regard  the  railroad  as 
the  visible  representative  of  a  magic  fund  of  wealth  upon  which  the 
people  should  draw  as  heavily  as  possible  at  every  opportunity. 

To  maintain  telegraphic  connections  at  first  was  rendered  difficult 
by  the  depredations  of  the  natives  who  cut  the  wires  and  appropriated 
them  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  later  effect  of  the  road  may  be  traced  in  the  increasing  price 
of  land,  the  rise  of  many  new  industries,  and  the  changed  character 
of  the  population.  Speculators  and  promoters  promptly  arrived  to- 
survey  t!ie  resources  of  the  country  and  to  prepare  for  the  new  era 
,  of  greater  activity  in  opening  the  wealth  which  had  so  long  remained 
dormant.  Many  who  came  to  work  on  the  railroad,  or  in  some  re- 
sulting industry,  later  married  or  sent  for  families  left  behind,  and 
bought  a  small  farm  along  the  route  of  the  railroad,  or  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  new  towns.  The  mingling  of  newcomers  from  many 
older  communities  was  conducive  to  the  formation  of  new  ideas  and 
the  stimulation  of  a  larger  and  more  vigorous  life. 

On  November  1,  1873,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  found  itself  un- 
able to  meet  the  interest  on  its  mortgage  bonds.  On  October  !),  1875, 
after  strenuous  efforts  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  creditors,  the 
road  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  United" 
Stale.-;  circuit  court.  After  .«harp  litigation,  on  January  21,  1870,  it 
parsed  to  another  receiver,  General  Wickham,  appointed  by  the- 
state  courts  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  by  him  on  July  1, 
1378,  it  was  sold  and  conveyed  fo  C.  P.  Huntington  and  others  by  a 
scheme  of  reorganization  which  simply  allowed  time  for  further  de- 
velopment of  the  business  of  the  road  witliout  any  diminution  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness. 

In  1880  the  road  was  extended  to  Newport  News  and  westward 
from  Huntington  to  the  Big  Sandy  and  across  the  bridge,  thus  con- 
necting with  the  Elizahethtown,  Ijcxington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad. 

Unahle  to  meet  the  heavy  Jixcd  charged  provided  in  the  plan  of 
reorganization,  on  June  15,  18SG.  the  road  was  leased  to  tiie  Newport 
News  and  Mississippi  Valley  company  with  hope  of  greater  retnma. 
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After  the  anDulment  of  this  lease,  and  as  a  result  of  suits  brought  by 
Mr.  HuDtington  to  recover  advances  of  money,  the  road  again  passed 
to  the  receivership  of  General  Wiekham ;  and,  in  September,  1888,  it 
was  reorganized,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  placed  under  control  of  M.  E.  Ingalls,  who 
was  also  president  of  the  "Big  Four"  system.  In  1889,  under  charge 
of  H.  E.  Huntington,  the  line  was  finished  to  Cincinnati. 

Under  the  new  management,  branch  lines  were  pushed  into  the 
coal  iields  up  the  tributaries  of  the  New  river  and  the  Kanawha,  in- 
cluding a  branch  from  Cabin  creek  to  Kayford,  one  from  Gauley  to 
Greendale,  one  from  Thurmond  to  Stewart  and  one  from  Roncevert  to 
Winterbum.  The  Loup  creek  branch,  begun  in  1892,  was  completed 
to  Macdonald  by  September,  1893.  Later  the  Greenbrier  branch 
was  completed  to  Durbin*  and  a  line  was  constructed  up  the 
Guyandotte  to  Logan. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  extension,  and  for  increasing  traffic,  exact- 
ed high  intelligence  and  forethought  and  much  outlay  of  money.  The 
entire  road  was  relaid  with  heavier  rails  and  furnished  with  the 
moat  modem  equipment.  Trom  a  single  track  line  laid  with  light  rail 
upon  a  road  bed  unfit  for  modem  traffic,  the  road  has  grown  into  a 
double-tracked,  well-equipped  line,  with  grades  and  curves  much  re- 
duced by  changes  in  alignment. 

To  avoid  expensive  litigation  resulting  from  accidents,  which  were 
i^uite  frequent  for  fifteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  road,  the 
company  finally  inaugurated  the  block  system. 

From  a  line  battling  for  its  corporate  existence  before  1890,  it 
later  became  a  legitimate  competitor  of  tlie  other  great  trans-Appa- 
lachian carriers  From  1890  to  1909  the  mileage  increased  from 
215  to  600  the  number  of  loeomotnes  from  337  to  672  the  number 
of  freight  cars  from  9707  to  35  700  of  larger  capacity,  the  number  of 

■Fvi-n  bpfore  the  conatrucHon  of  thp  Oreenhrtpr  branch  of  the  Cheenpeake  and 
Ohio  Marllnton  Rith  faith  in  her  (uti  re  eruwth  aaplred  to  If  the  eountv  seat 
At  B  special  election  held  In  December  1«  11  t  decide  the  <]upftion  of  relocation 
of  the  couDtT  Beat  Marllnton  won  by  a  Tote  of  940  against  4  for  Hi  ntersTllle 
Id  lSn4  H  ntersTllle  hoping  to  secure  remoial  from  Marllnton  back  lo  the  old 
locatlOD  secured  a  nen  election  at  which  dbe  nialn  lost  The  constructloD  of  the 
raUroad  In   ISOS'^O  emphasized  the  wlcdom  of  the  remoial 

Under  a  law  of  11  9  the  Flnev  branch  of  the  rhcsapeake  and  Ohio  starting 
from  Prince  Blatlon  on  New  river  woi  surveved  fin  1898  and  1W0I  and  partly 
constructed  (fo  rieen  miles)  bj  1900  (to  Balelgh  Btatlon  shout  three  mllea  from 
Raleigh  Coi  rt   llo  sel       Thence  the  but  e      foil  ned  PIneT  , 

creek     thence   across   the   W  Indine   Gulf    a   tributary   of   the    __, 

followed  to  II"  month    and  then  on  the  C  lyandotte  to  PInevllle       In  the 

ttie  Burrer  was  changed  to  Slab  Forlc  of  the  Guyandotte  In  Vugust  IJO  at 
Jennys  Gap  on  (he  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  New  river  and  tbe  rujandotte 
this   proiHned   extension    came   Into   conSlct   with    the   extension    of    tbe    Deepwater 

__.. _^ — .__  ..  ,  .__   . —     —  loup  creeh     and  mining  Bcro»»  the  rtl  ide  to 

ce  across  the  mountalD  to  tbe  Bluestone  river 
c  I  rt  In  faTor  of  the  rhesapcake  and  Ohio  was 
jrt   of   appeals    and    the   extension   was   never 
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passenger  cars  from  155  to  300,  the  total  aaiiual  tonnage  from  3,760,- 
577'  to  18,511,362,  the  annual  coal  shipment  to  seaboard  from  63S,551 
tons  to  4,800,000  tons,  the  total  coal  tonnage  from  1,454,856  to 
12,795,786  (including  coke),  and  the  total  revenue  from  $7,161,949 
to  $26,630,717 

Along  the  line,  towns  and  cities  vigorously  sprang  into  existence. 
From  a  village  of  three  houses,  which  owed  its  birth  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad.  Eonceverte  on  the  Greenbrier  evolved  into  a 
good  business  town.  Its  gron-th  was  largely  determined  by  its  timber 
industries,  its  convenient  access  to  a  good  agricultural  region,  and 
its  location  at  the  junction  of  the  Greenbrier  branch  line.  Hinton 
was  built  on  land  purchased  by  Mr.  Huntington,  who  later  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Central  Land  company,  which  he  organized  and  of 
which  he  was  president.  Its  growth  was  influenced  by  its  selection 
as  the  end  of  the  Huntington  division,  and  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  diviriion  since  the  construction  of  the  road. 

Tlie  development  in  Fayette  county  is  reflected  in  the  incorporation 
of  the  following  towns:  Fayetteville,  1883;  Montgomery,  1890;  An- 
stcd,  1891;  Mt.  Hope,  1895:  Powcllton,  1897;  Glen  Jean,  1898, 
Scarbro,  1001;  Thurmond,  1903;  Oak  Hill,  1903;  Kilsyth,  1903; 
Maedonald,  1904  and  Stuart,  1906. 

Df  these.  Montgomery,  a  shipping  center  for  twenty-six  coal  opera- 
tions, is  the  largest  town.  Until  1890  the  station  was  called  Cannel- 
ton,  which  at  the  completion  of  the  railroad  was  the  name  of  the 
postoflJce  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  From  1876,  the  town 
was  called  Coal  Valley  Post  Office,  through  the  influence  of  the  Cdal 
Valley  Coal  company  which  began  to  operate  a  coal  mine  there, 
platted  the  town,  and  changed  the  name  from  Montgomery's  Land- 
ing to  Coal  A'^alley.  The  number  of  stores  in  the  town  increased  to 
four  or  tive  by  1880,  but  the  rapid  growth  did  not  begin  until  about 
1895.  The  later  growth  was  influenced  by  the  construction  of  the 
Kanawha  and  Michigan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  erection 
of  the  new  bridge  across  the  uvqt,  and  the  connection  of  the  Virginia 
railway  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  Its  future  is  assured  by  vast 
tracts  of  neighboring  coal  land  still  undeveloped,  including  a  tract  of 
10,000  acres  belonging  to  the  C.  P.  Huntington  estate. 

The  proposition  to  relocate  the  county  seat  at  Montgomery  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  1893  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  1894  against 
2,257. 

Ansted,  two  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  began  its  progressive  history  in  1873  with  the  organization  of 
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the  Gauley-Xacawha  Coat  company  which  acquired  lands  through  the 
agency  of  Col.  G.  W.  Imboden  and  completed  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road, later  (1889)  converted  into  a  hroad  gauge. 

Thurmond  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  Dun  Loup  creek  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Loup  creek  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  wliere 
a  mountain  side  wa£  cut  away  to  make  a  train  yard  for  the  hundreds 
of  cars  of  coal  that  arrive  daily  from  the  mines  along  the  branch. 
Through  it  in  1910  the  road  secured  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  entire 
revenues  and  about  45%  of  the  earnings  of  the  Hintou  division.  It 
handled  in  that  year  4,283,641  tons- of  freight  producing  a  revenue 
of  $4,824,911.49. 

Mt.  Hope,  around  which  mines  opened  in  rapid  succession  after 
the  opening  of  the  Loup  creek  branch,  grew  steadily  until  March, 
1910,  when  it  was  largely  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  gro\vth  of  Glen  Jean  resulted  largely  from  its  location  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Kanawha,  Glen  Jean  and 
Eastern,  and  the  White  Oak  railways. 

In  relation  to  the  railroad,  Charleston  had  the  disadvantage  of 
location  across  the  unbridged  KanawJia  which,  according  to  the 
Wheeling  IntcUigencer  had  "the  poorest  excuse  of  a  ferry  tliat  was 
ever  allowed  to  cross  a  stream."  The  Intelligencer,  referring  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  ferry,  predicted  that  the  town,  whose  facilities 
for  modern  travel  were  restricted  lo  a  "John  boat"  controlled  by  a 
lazy  oarsboy  impervious  to  the  appeals  and  signals  of  beckoning 
passengers,  wonld  bec-ome  a  mere  '' Switch villc."  In  this  forecast, 
the  oracle  of  Wheeling  was  mistaken. 

Charleston  rapidly  rose  on  field  and  swamp  and  soon  became  the 
state  capital.  In  1892,  it  secured  improved  facilities  of  access  to 
the  railway  station  by  the  erection  of  n  toll-bridge  under  the  auspices 
of  a  private  corporation.  Its  later  growth  was  assured  by  its  loca- 
tion in  the  center  of  a  region  of  unexploited  wealth  of  timber  and 
minerals,  and  by  its  selection  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the  state 
government.  Xaturally,  it  became  a  center  of  banking,  wholesale 
mercantile  business,  and  industrial  manufacturing  plants.  Its  re- 
cent development  was  also  influenced  by  improvements  in  river  nav- 
igation, and  by  increased  facilities  of  railway  connection  with  the 
northwest,  northeast  and  southciist. 

At.  St.  Albans,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  conijiany,  in 
1871,  erected  a  saw  mill  to  cut  lumber  for  the  railway  which  was  then 
under  construction  and  which  later  attracted  the  mills  and  factories 
which  created  a  prosperous  "lumber  town.''     Several  great  timber 
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companies  located  up  Coal  river,  down  which  tliey  rafted  their  prod- 
ucts. St,  Albans  was  retarded  in  growth  by  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Land  company  which,  although  it  held  lands  at  St,  Albans,  devoted 
all  its  attention  to  the  development  of  Huntington.  Later  the  prep- 
aration for  a  greater  city  was  made  by  Grant  Hall,  who,  after  pur- 
chasing the  lands  of  the  Central  Land  company,  graded  the  streets 
and  laid  cement  walks.  These  foundations  were  soon  followed  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  system  of  lighting  and  water-works,  and  more  re- 
cently by  other  municipal  improvements  including  trolley  car  con- 
nections with  Charleston. 

In  1900  contracts  were  made  for  the  construction  of  the  Kanawha, 
Pocahontas  and  Coal  river  railway  along  Coal  river.  The  charter, 
granted  in  1896,  provided  for  a  route  via  the  junction  of  Marsh  and 
Clear  forks,  thence  via  Marsh  fork  to  the  Norforlk  and  Western 
in  Mercer  county.  The  road  was  constructed  from  St.  Albans  through 
Boone,  and  into  Lincoln  county,  in  1905-07.  It  leads  to  rich  coal_ 
fields  and  lumber  regions. 

Ihiutington  was  planned  by  C.  P.  Huntington,  who,  after  an  irri- 
tating experience  at  Guyandotte,  was  firmly  convinced  that  his  mis- 
sion was  to  locate  a  new  town.  It  was  planned  for  orderly  growth 
and  development.  It  was  also  favored  by  its  location  at  a  natural 
gateway  between  different  regions,  its  excellent  shipping  facilities, 
and  its  vicinity  to  a  territory  rich  in  timber  and  mineral  wealth. 
Other  factors  in  its  later  growth  were  the  convenience  of  cheap  fael 
and  the  construction  of  the  Camden  Interstate  Electric  Line  which 
connects  with  important  neighboring  towns.  The  life  of  the  town 
has  also  been  influenced  by  the  state  normal  school. 

BALTIMOKE  AND  OHIO  BRANCHES. 

Although  the  earlier  post-bellum  activities  to  secure  additional  rail- 
roads in  the  Monongahela  valley  were  most  prominent  in  the  lower 
counties,  Monongalia  and  Preston,  the  first  actual  construction  re- 
.sulting  in  the  opening  of  new  lines  of  railway  in  this  region  was  far- 
ther south  along  the  valleys  of  West  Fork,  Buckhannon  and  Tygarfa. 
The  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Clarksburg  to  Weston,  authorized 
by  act  of  1866,  which  also  gave  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  directors  pos- 
session of  tlie  road  from  Grafton  to  Parkersburg,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  short  lines  converging  at  Clarksburg  and  Grafton — 
often  originally  built  by  independent  companies  and  sometimes  con- 
structed with  narrow-guage  which  was  later  widened  into  standard 
gauge — furnishing  connections  to  Buckhannon,  Pickens,  Sutton,  Etch- 
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wood,  Philippi  and  Belington,  opening  vast  coal  fields  and  timber 
regions,  and  penetrating  some  of  the  best  fanning  sections. 

The  first  movement  resulting  in  this  remarkable  development  ap- 
parently originated  at  Weston,  the  county  seat  of  Lewis,  which, 
already  becoming  a  center  of  local  trade  before  the  war,  was  stimulated 
to  a  larger  growth  at  its  close,  first  by  securing  the  location  of  the 
asylum  for  the  insane,  and  later  by  securing  transportation  facilities 
which  tapped  its  resources  and  encouraged  industrial  development. 

In  January,  1875,  the  citizens  of  Lewis,  determined  to  secure  an  out- 
let to  the  world,  incorporated  the  Weston  and  West  Fork  railroad  to 
connect  Weston  with  Clarksburg,  and  at  Weston  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  narrow  gauge  line.  Three  years  later  this  uncompleted  line 
waa  leased  to  the  newly  incorporated  Clarksburg,  Weston  and  Glen- 
ville  transportation  company. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  enei^etic  J.  N.  Camden,  who  was  elected 
■president  of  the  new  road  in  1878,  tiie  work  begun  at  Weston  was 
completed  to  Clarksburg  in  1881,  and  steps  were  taken  to  develop  the 
section  along  the  route. 

In  April,  1882,  a  movement  was  begun  to  connect  Weston  with 
Buckhannon  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Buckhannon  and  West  Fork 
railroad.  This  was  soon  leased  to  the  newly  formed  Weston  and  Cen- 
treville  railroad  company,  and  the  combination  emerged  as  the  AVeston 
and  Buckhannon  railroad  which  was  promptly  constructed  as  a  narrow 
gauge,  partly  by  county  levy,  and  opened  for  traflBc  in  1883  or  1884. 
Its  superintendent  was  Dr.  A.  H.  Kunst  who  in  1888  was  elected 
president  of  the  road,  (and  who  was  also  president  of  the  Clarksburg, 
Weston  and  Glenville  road).  In  1889,  this  line  was  changed  to  a 
standard  pauge  as  a  result  of  its  increased  earnings  and  increasing 
traffic,  and  especially  to  meet  the  plans  of  Senator  Camden  who  had 
purchased  large  mineral  rights  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
for  which  he  proposed  to  get  an  outlet  to  Pittsburg  by  constructing 
the  Monongahela  river  railroad  as  a  broad  gauge  from  Clarksburg  to 
Fairmont 

In  April,  1889,  the  Weston  and  West  Fork,  and  the  Clarksburg, 
Weston  and  Glenville  railroads  were  merged  into  the  Clarksburg,  Wes- 
ton and  Midland  railroad  which  allowed  the  stockholders  5  per  cent 
of  the  stock  held  in  either  of  the  other  companies,  and  later  in  the 
year  absorbed  the  Weston  and  Elk  river  railroad  on  the  same  terms. 
On  July  20,  1889,  following  the  last  merger,  the  Buckhannon  river 
railroad  was  incorporated  to  run  to  Pickens. 

The  Clarksburg,  Weston  and  Midland,  after  absorbing  the  Buck- 
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hamiDii  and  West  Fork  and  the  Weeton  and  Centreville  in  September, 
1889,  and  the  BuckhannoD  river  railroad  in  February,  1890,  was 
reorganized  as  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  railroad  which  was 
changed  to  a  standard  gauge  road  with  Senator  Camden  as  president, 
and  Dr.  Kunst  as  vice  president  and  general  manager — and  soon  be- 
came a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  ITiis  road  extended  from 
Clarksburg  via  Weston  and  Buckhannon  to  Pickens  in  Eandolph. 

A  branch  was  extended  from  Weston  to  Sutton  in  Braxton  county 
via  Flatwoods  {Lane's  Bottom),  from  which  a  side  branch  was  extend- 
ed to  Camden-on-Gauley,  in  Webster  county,  and  later  to  Eichwood. 
Each  branch  terminated  in  a  region  previously  unopened,  but  quickly 
responsive  to  the  touch  of  capital.* 

In  making  the  road  a  broad  gauge  Senator  Camden  seems  to  have 
contemplated  a  connecting  link  between  the  Pittsburg  region  and  the 
south  by  extension  of  the  line  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  at  Coving- 
ton, Virginia, 

Weston  received  a  wonderful  forward  impetus  by  the  construction  of 
the  early  narrow  gauge  system  to  Clarksburg,  by  the  later  extension  and 
change  to  broad  gauge,  by  securing  the  location  of  railway  offices  and 
repair  shops,  by  the  opening  of  mineral  and  timber  resources,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  large  manufacturing  industries. 

From  about  1875  to  1890  many  poplar  logs,  obtained  at  a  low  price, 
were  floated  on  the  West  Fork  and  its  tributaries  by  R.  T.  Lowndes 
and  others  who  manufactured  them  on  circular-saw  mills  at  Clarks- 
burg. The  larger  part  of  the  timber  of  virgin  forests  not  removed  by 
the  river  was  cut  by  portable  stave  and  circular-saw  mills  which 
found  an  opportunity  for  most  active  operations  in  the  Collins  settle- 
ment and  other  territorj'  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
county.     In  many  instances  the  product  was  transported  by  wagon 

•Sutton,  sMtled  by  deBCPndanta  of  the  orlirtnal  ti'anB-.VUeghpnr  ploneprs.  r(»ci>lve» 
a  Dew  impptuii  iTont  thp  advmt  of  thp  railway  branch  which  brouEbt  new  blood 
and  nPW  IndnatrlpR.  Tbe  chlpr  rpsonrcps  oC  lis  growth  were  llip  large  lumber  plant 
frectpd  b}'  the  Pardpe-Cartln  Lumbpr  company  and  tbe  advantagea  resultloi;  (rom 
tlte   (aellltleB  of   ahlpment   for   a   large   Burrouadlng   region   including  all   ot   Cla; 

Caraden-on-Gaiilp.v  la  largely  a  child  of  tbe  iQDiher  induatry  which  was  developed 
In  thla  region  by  the  Gauley  Lumber  company  under  the  manajjement  of  J.  N. 
Camden  and  C.  K.  Irfird  (a  vice-prealdent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio).  The  Induatry 
reaulted  from  the  purchase  of  an  Immrn^e  tract  of  timber-land  (140,0(10  acres)  In 
Webster.  Pocahonltts  and  Nlcbolan  countlea  by  Camden,  who  connected  it  with 
the  Weat  VlniiDls  and  Pittsburg  rallrond.     The  macblncrj  for  the  first  larpe  lumber 

Slant  costing  SI40,00O  was  hauled  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  a 
Istance  of  forty  railed — so  that  the  plant  coald  be  completed  and  ready  for  work 
coincident  with  the  completion  ot  the  branch  railway  (rom  Klatwooda.  Within 
eighteen  months  the  place  became  a  thrivlnB  business  town  ot  conalderable  mer- 
cantile trade.  Its  later  growth  was  Inflaenced  by  its  healthful  and  acenlc  aur- 
ronndlnga. 

Richwood.  locatod  In  Nicholas  raounty.  at  the  end  of  a  later  extension  of  the 
branch  railway  (rom  Camden -on -Gauley,  became  the  foremosl  lumber  town  in  the 
atate.  Its  rapid  growth  was  due  to  eiteuslve  saw-mills,  a  psperpulp  mill,  a  tannery, 
a  Clothespin  factory,  a  hub  factory  and  other  prosperous  woodworking  Industries. 
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for  twenty  or  twenty -live  iiiilea  to  reacli  railway  shipping  points.  The 
timber  of  commercial  vahiu  liaa  now  larguly  beyu  cut  aud  sold.  Prac- 
tically all  tile  poplar  and  the  greater  part  of  the  best  oak  has  disap- 
peared. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  industrial  development  in  the 
western  end  of  Lewis  county  received  a  new  impetus  i>y  the  opening  of 
the  rich  oil  fields  on  Sandy  Fork  of  the  Ivanawha,  in  a  region  once 
known  as  the  Camden-Bailey-Camden  lands  and  largely  settled  by 
humble  Irish  who,  after  a  period  of  day-labor  on  the  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  West  Virginia,  decided  to  invest  their  fimall 
earnings  in  small  farms. 

From  Weston,  eastward  over  the  narrow  gauge  (changed  to  a  broad 
gauge  by  1890),  Buckhannon  was  first  reached  by  passenger  train  in 
1883.  Later  it  was  entered  by  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  rail- 
way wiiieh  in  1891  was  extended  by  ite  new  owners,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  up  tlie  Buckhannon  into  the  unbroken  forests  to  the  sit«  of  Pick- 
ens at  which  was  erected  a  large  lumber  manufacturing  plant  around 
which  grew  the  town. 

Surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  region  aiid  favored  by  a  good 
country  trade,  Buckhannon  had  already  grown  to  he  an  important 
place  even  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad  which  greatly  increased 
its  development.  Better  transportation  facilities  ga\e  it  new  manu- 
facturing plants  and  made  it  the  home  office  of  .several  industries,  such 
as  the  Newlon  Coal  works,  and  the  A.  J.  G.  Griffith  Tiuml)cr  plants, 
which  extended  their  influence  thro\igh  the  counties  of  Upshur  and 
Handoiph  and  oven  into  Webster  and  Nicholas. 

The  first  steam  saw-mill  in  Upshur  was  operated  on  Ciitright's  run. 
Tlie  commercial  lumber  industry,  begun  about  1883  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  to  Buckhannon,  increased  with  its  later 
extension  up  the  river.  The  Buckhaimon  Boom  and  Lumber  com- 
f)any  operated  large  mills  at  Buckhannon  and  Ten-Mile.  Buckhannon 
received  many  logs  from  ri\er  floats,  and  both  logs  and  lumber  from 
Ten-Mile  by  tramroad.  Other  logs  were  l)rought  by  railroad  after  the 
extension  of  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  lino  to  Newlon  in  1891. 
In  1893  about  half  of  Upshur  county  was  still  covered  with  timber, 
which,  however,  was  rapidly  taken  out  thereafter. 

Buckhannon  soon  showed  the  results  of  the  new  development.  In 
188",  it  obtained  the  location  of  a  woolen  mill  built  by  Parke  brothers. 
In  1888,  it  had  its  first  elpctric  light  plant.  In  1889,  ?t  had  a  tan- 
nery; and,  in  1903,  it  had  a  glass  plant  in  operation.  By  1894,  the 
town  contained  a  population  of  about  2700  with  a  strong  tendency  to- 
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ward  further  increase  which  later  became  stronger  by  the  completion 
of  new  railroad  lines,  especially  by  the  construction  of  the  short  line 
from  Tygart's  Valley  Jimction  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1904  in 
order  to  compet*  with  the  Coal  and  Coke, 

Below  Upshur,  on  Tygart's  Valley  river,  I'hilippi,  the  county  seat 
of  Barbour  also  began  to  feel  the  spirit  of  new  industrial  life.  Inqor- 
poratcd  in  1871  by  the  legislature,  by  1881  it  became  a  terminal  of 
the  Grafton  and  Greenbrier  railroad,  a  narrow  gauge  road  which  had 
projected  plans  for  extension  to  Charleston,  and  which  was  widened 
to  a  standard  guage  a  few  years  later  and  extended  up  Tygart's  to  Be- 
lington.  With  its  eompletion  l)cgan  the  steady  progress  of  portable 
Baw-mills  from  the  lino  of  track  toward  the  heads  of  streams.  ]>roduc- 
ing  increasing  quantities  of  lumber  whicli  found  shipping  pc^ints  at 
Moatsville,  Beliugton,  I'hilippi  and  Clement.-*.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  new  industry  much  timber  along  tlio  river  was  driftwi  to  Grafton 
where  it  was  manufactured  into  lumber  at  ('urtin's  band  niiil. 

The  development  of  Grafton,  which  had  begun  before  the  war,  was 
considerably  stimulated  after  llic  war  by  timber  industries  depending 
upon  the  surrounding  region,  and  especially  upon  the  supply  of  timber 
from  Tygart's  Valley  river.  By  ISTO  the  nianufaL-ture  of  luml)er  on 
a  largo  scale  by  a  large  circular-saw  mill  was  begun  east  of  Grafton  at 
Weslcrman  and  a  large  water-]»ower  saw-mill  was  operated  at  A'alley 
Palls.  The  latter  at  first  received  tim!)er  over  wooden  tramways  and 
later  from  the  river  rafts  floated  from  points  as  higji  as  I'liilippi, 
Later  a  large  band  mill,  constnicted  by  Captain  G.  W.  Curtin  at  Graf 
ton,  received  its  supply  of  logs  chiefly  from  j)oints  on  Tygart's  above 
the  Lioimdaries  of  Taylor. 

Jn  1873,  Grafton  seemed  to  have  had  aspirations  U)  lieconie  the 
capital  of  the  state.  A  convention  of  '"delegates  from  six  or  eight 
coimties,  and  citizens  of  Grafton,"  held  at  Grafton  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  and  presided  over  by  ex-Governor  Joluison.  drafted  a  sot 
of  resolutions  instructing  the  delegates  of  the  counties  at  the  constitu- 
tional convention  at  Charleston  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  state  the 
question  of  removing  the  capital  from   Cliarieston.     Although  the 

A  Bhort  line  nt  th?  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  Iin-b  [>1anned  to  eitcnd  from  thp 
moutb  of  Trench  crreli  to  conppct  with  the  Rlcbwood  hranch  In  thp  vIcInK;  of 
HoRj  Junction,  or  Cpntralla.  aToldlng  the  hoavy  grartes  on  the  oM  route  bfitween 
BuckhannoD  and  Wfslon.  When  completed  It  will  greatly  benefit  nuckhannnn  and 
the  people  along  the  line.  It  In  expected  tbst  It  will  haul  all  the  heavy  freight, 
from  the  region  between  Holly  Junction  to  Rlchwood,  which  will  be  Rrently  In- 
creased by  (be  development  ot  mlnlnft  lands  of  tbe  Raltlmore  nod  Ohio  In  that 
region.  By  avoiding  the  heavy  srade  between  Weaton  and  nuelihanDoa.  great 
expenne  will  be  saved.  By  the  congtrucIloD  of  tbe  new  branch,  tbe  freight  from 
Rlchwood  can  reach  Grafton  by  a  gradually  descending  grade  for  almost  the  entire 
distance. 
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town  failed  to  secure  the  capital,  it  was  successful  in  the  contest  for 
the  county  seat  in  1878.* 

After  the  construction  of  the  Grafton  and  Greenbrier  branch  to 
Philippi  (later  extended  t«  Belington).  Grafton  received  large  quan- 
tities of  dairj-  and  farm  products  for  shipmeut  east. 

The  earliest  projects  of  a  railroad  along  the  Monongahela  to  inter- 
sect the  earlier  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lines  between  East  and  West,  were 
revived  under  more  favorable  auspices  and  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions— including  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Weston  to  Clarks- 
burg, The  construction  of  the  road,  by  sections  which  were  later 
combined  into  a  single  line,  was  a  great  stimulation  to  industrial  and 
social  de\olopraent  in  each  county  through  which  it  passed  and  also 
in  parts  of  Preston. 

Clarksburg,  which  had  become  the  terminus  of  the  line  constructed 
from  Weston,  became  the  starting  point  of  the  Monongahela  line  to 
Fairmont;  and  later  it  was  made  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  short 
line  constructed  to  the  Ohio  at  New  Martinsville.  The  town,  steadi- 
ly growing  under  the  earlier  impetus  which  it  had  recei\'C(l  from  its 
location  on  the  Parkersburg  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  had  also 
been  favored  by  the  traffic  of  the  turnpike  which  served  as  a  prominent 
thoroughfare  from  Fairmont  up  West  Fork  and  to  Sutton  in  Braxton 
county — and  by  the  limestone  soil  and  the  earlier  develoj>mciit  of  set- 
tlements which  at  the  opening  of  the  war  had  made  Harrison  probably 
the  most  improved  of  the  inland  counties  of  West  Virginia.  The 
county  had  total  valuation  of  live  stock  exceeded  only  by  Hampshire 
and  Greenbrier  counties,  and  a  com  production  exceeded  only  by 
Hampshire  and  Jackson  counties.  By  the  close  of  the  war  the  town 
was  the  center  of  a  good  coal  trade.  It  received  large  additional  pros- 
perity from  the  construction  of  lines  later  combining  to  form  the  West 
Virginia  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  which  penetrated  southward  to  the 
richest  coal  and  timber  lands  in  the  heart  of  the  state  and  northward 
through  great  coal  fields  to  the  metropolis  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio, 

In  18SS,  seven  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Western  line  to 
Clarksburg,  the  Monongahela  River  Railway  company  was  organized 
to  build  a  road  from  Clarksburg  to  Fairmont.  It  was  incorporated  by 
J.  K".  Camden  and  others,  beginning  with  a  capital  of  only  $5,000  which 

•In  November.  1878.  at  a  special  election,  Grafton  waj  choaen  aa  the  countj  aest 
by  a  larae  majority  of  tho  popular  vote.  IE  promptly  arranired  tu  remove  tbe 
archlyeB  and  ofllce  eqiilpmentu  from  Pruntytown  to  Brlnkmaa's  Opera  House.  Tbe 
county  court  at  Its  neit  meetlDB  at  Pruntytown  authorlied  tbe  use  of  tbe  opera 
boose  as  a  court  house,  and  adjoiimpd  to  nie*t  at  Grafton  Id  tbe  afteraoon.  Into 
wnffnnn  whlcb  Were  ready  the  records  and  equipment  were  quickly  carried  under 
n  of  John  W.  Mason  who  on  hla  bay  horse  proadlv  led  tbe  proeesBlon 
■  ■  ■.  entbuBlBBtlcallv  celehrated  ber  rlalng  fortunes  whUe  Pruntvtowp 
mlng  of  ber  decline.  Prunlytown  was  later  conciliated  by  poltllcal 
b  secured  for  her  the  location  of  tbe  reform  acbool  for  boys. 
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was  later  increased.  Opened  for  traffic  in  1889  and  completed  in 
1891,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  189i.  It 
opened  rich  coal  fields,  especially  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
large  plants  of  the  Consolidated  Coat  Company  which  produces  an 
enormous  tonnage  both  of  coal  and  coke.  It  also  increased  the  im- 
portance of  Clarksburg  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  center. 

The  short  line  connecting  Clarksburg  with  New  Jlartinsville  was 
incorporated  by  H.  H.  Rogers,  T.  Moore  Jackson  and  others  who  sold 
the  franchise  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Completed  by  1902,  it  opened 
rich  coal  fields  and  timber  regions  which  have  contributed  to  the  wealth 
of  Clarksburg  and  the  entire  region. 

Favored  by  geographic  situation,  rich  resources,  and  increasing  rail- 
road facilities,  the  old  town  of  Clarksburg  found  itself  in  a  state  of 
development  exceeding  all  expectations  and  exciting  larger  dreams 
of  future  prosperity  and  greatness.  Municipal  improvement  follow- 
ed each  prominent  industrial  advance.  Illuminating  gas  was  intro- 
duced in  1871.  Katural  gas  for  heat  and  light  was  piped  from  Dod- 
dridge county  in  1891.  An  electric  light  plant  was  erected  in  1887, 
and  water  works  were  established  in  1888.  Great  changes  followed 
the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas — in  the  western  end  of  the  count)-  in  1889 
— which  also  increased  the  growth  of  Salem.  Better  lighted  and  bet- 
ter paved  streets  and  the  construction  of  new  business  houses  soon  in- 
dicated the  advent  of  new  prosperity.  A  street  car  line  was  construct- 
ed in  1900.  By  1903,  the  city  was  heated  by  gas  from  one  of  the  larg- 
est wells  in  the  world,  and  shortly  thereafter  its  facilities  as  a  business 
center  were  increased  by  the  construction  of  the  Waldo  hotel  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  modern  hotels  in  the  state. 

The  Monongahela  River  Railroad  connecting  Clarksburg  with  Fair- 
mont, completed  in  1888  and  opened  for  trafBc  in  1889,  was  an  im- 
portant link  and  a  determining  factor  in  the  combined  Monongahela 
system.  It  opened  valuable  mines  in  a  rich  mineral  field,  including 
those  at  Monongah,  and  gave  an  industrial  stimulus  which  resulted  in 
the  rise  of  several  towns.  It  supplied  coal  for  both  eastern  and  west- 
em  markets — and  also  for  local  use  in  Upshur  and  Lewis.  It  gave 
a  more  direct  route  for  passenger  traffic  from  Clarksburg  to  Wheeling, 
and  stimulated  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Jlorgantown  to  Un- 
iontown  by  which  a  continuous  direct  connection  was  secured  with 
Pitteburg — in  each  case  superseding  the  elbow  routes  via  Parkers- 
burg  or  Grafton. 

Fairmont,  like  Clarksburg,  felt  the  flow  of  a  new  life  awaJcened  by 
the  construction  of  connecting  lines  of  railway  which  opened  new  in- 
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dustries.  Even  in  the  earlier  post-bellum  period,  it  began  to  feel  a 
larger  prosperity  resultiDg  from  the  return  of  the  soldiers  and  others 
to  work  on  farms  which  in  some  cases  had  long  been  idle.  Its  revival 
of  industrial  development  in  a  larger  sense  really  began  alxiut  1870  by 
the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  capitalists  interested  in  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  county.  Three  mines,  opened  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  eastern  companies,  soon  began  to  make  large  shipments  of 
coal,  and  produced  a  development  in  population  and  wealth  which  was 
only  retarded  by  the  panic  of  1873  and  the  high  freight  rates  charprcd 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  An  era  of  improvement  U-gan  in  1876, 
after  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  largo  part  of  the  principal  bu.-^incsM  sec- 
tion of  the  town  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  primitive  vuhintan- 
"bucket  brigade"  (of  men,  women  and  children)  which  at  that  time 
and  place  had  not  been  superi^eded  by  the  modern  fire-engine.  With 
some  additions  to  the  insurance  money  which  largely  covered  the  losses, 
the  owners  of  the  destroyed  buildings  were  able  to  replace  them  with 
better  structures  and  to  secure  better  street  grades.  AVith  the  new 
era  of  development  came  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  Alonongahela 
slack-water  improvement  to  Fairmont — which  Captain  Roherts  (who 
made  the  government  survey  from  Morgantown  in  1875)  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio. 

By  1881,  enterprising  citizens  of  the  town  actively  participated  in 
cooperative  effort  through  coimty  committees  and  public  meetings,  to 
test  the  -icnse  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  tlie  construction  of  a 
railroad  up  the  Monongahela  through  Monongalia,  Marion.  Harrison 
and  Lewis  counties.  With  the  construction  of  sections  of  railway  con- 
necting the  town  with  ^lorgantown  in  1880  and  with  Clarksburg  a  few 
years  later,  enterprising  citizens,  seizing  opportunity  by  the  forelock 
organized  the  "Fairmont  Development  Company''  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  rapid  gn)wth  of  the  town  by  offering  inducements  to  new 
industrial  plants  which  were  seeking  a  location.  The  town  was  also 
favored  by  other  advantages  such  as  schools  and  hotels,  and  more  re- 
cently it  has  been  benefited  by  the  construction  of  electric  lines  con- 
necting it  with  Clarksburg  and  Mannington. 

Fairmont  has  shared  in  the  prosperity  arising  from  the  oil  wells  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county  which  caused  a  rapid  increase  of  pop- 
ulation at  JIannington  after  1889. 

Two  years  before  the  Camden  line  between  Faimiont  and  Clarks- 
burg was  built,  Jlorgantown  secured  connection  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  at  Fairmont  by  a  line  later  extended  to  connect  with  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  line  via  Connellsvillo  and  Pittsburg.     Even  as  early 
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as  tiie  latter  part  of  1883,  while  the  Pennsylvania  interests  were  still 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  into  West  Vir- 
ginia along  the  Monongahela,  the  Fairmont,  Morgantown  and  Pitta- 
burg  Bailroad  company  was  organized — apparently  backed  by  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio — to  extend  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line  from  Fair- 
mont to  ilorgantown  and  also  to  connect  with  its  line  at  Uniontown. 
Constructioji  was  delayed  by  contests  with  the  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvajiia  over  the  right  of  way — in  1884  at  Fairmont,  and  later  at 
Point  Marion  and  along  Cheat  where  there  was  room  for  only  one  road. 
The  new  line,  operated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  was  opened  to 
South  Morgantown  by  Jannar>'  30,  188G  and  to  >[organtown  a  few 
days  later.  Three  years  later,  Morgantown  secured  satisfactory'  steam- 
boat eonmiiinication  with  Pittsburg  by  the  completion  of  "Ijoek  Num- 
ber 8"  after  a  delay  of  ten  yars.  The  first  hoats  which  arrivi'd  at 
the  wharf  in  188!)  were  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  which  the  cap- 
tain entertained  by  a  display  of  an  electric  scarHilight.  the  first  that 
maiiy  of  those  present  had  ever  seen. 

The  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Morgiintown  to  T^iiioiitown,  on 
which  grading  began  in  tlie  spring  of  18!I3,  was  practically  completed 
early  in  18!)^;  and.  after  some  delay  occasioned  hy  tlie  bridiie  across 
Cheat  at  Point  JFarion,  was  opened  to  traffic  in  the  following  summer — 
soon  reuniting  in  the  op<>ning  of  rich  coal  fields  in  Jfonongalia  munty. 
In  ISI'J.  the  authorized  capital  of  the  road  which  under  the  iiirorpora- 
tion  of  1803  had  been  $1,000,000  was  inereast-d  to  *-^,r40.000.  At  first 
inadequate  for  the  vast  freights  which  it  carried,  in  1907  the  road  was 
improved  by  equipment  with  new  S-'i  pound  rails  and  by  a  donl)lo  track 
oier  part  of  its  roiite. 

"  Tht-  i-ompldlnn  of  rnUwaT  i-onnpi-IIonn  irlth  FHlrmont  rpvlvcd  thf  pro.H-cfd  rnil- 
way   up   IWclinr's  fterk.     Orndlnc  Tor  thlii   i 

lumnlplp  n  line  via  Mnsnnlown.  Ili^dsvlTIp  ill 

fin    thp    Bfll(iniori>   and   Ohio   Plpvi'n    mllps   p\.^.    - - 

dispose  or  Its  bondB,  suddenly  coUnpspd.  prculiiclnB  miirh  aaa-'c  nmnag  Mb  unnnto 
Itnllans  Ishorr-rs  and  rpfnltliiK  In  cnnsHHralil"  frlrtlon  in  tlip  lipftlnmpnt  nf  Its 
affairs.  In  tlie  "-nrlv  nlnotlps,  thp  rleht  of  way  and  otb»r  prnnnrtli-s  bploncln!!  to 
thp  hnnHnirt  cnmi.nn.v  wprp  pnreiinspd  hT  Oorcp  C.  SliirBlss  n(  piihllP  nuptlon. 

CoLiiclclPDt_  with  thp  <villHpap  of  tho  iKHrkpr-g  crook^llnp.  thp  Ttinnplton^^Mw- 
™mnl<.t"il  fmtiJ'^T'tinn'plt'on'^to  ifincw^od  (In  ISSTi.  OrlBlnnll.v  cmnlrurlpcl  In™)'' 
for  traneportalion  of  tlmhiT.  It  nn-  chnnirpd  Into  «  broad  EUaw  hv  J.  Ami  Martin 
m  IRflB  In  ord"r  to  fapllltntp  Rhlnnipnts  of  ewil  (o  thp  FbM.  With  this  road  I" 
lanrely  asaoclalpd  the  crowth  of  Tnnnplton  which  until  1STS  contalnpd  IMS  than 
n  OoioD  famlllPB.  A  Ppw  prn  of  Indnsfrinl  dpvpl.">mpnt  for  th*  town  brsan  with 
Iho  Bdvi-nt  of  (bP  Mprrhnnt-s  Coal  cnrapanT  In  l«n.1  ..   „   ..  .     „^ 

About  ISlil  the  old  pip«-tat1on  of  Iho  oon«tnipllon  of  a  read  op  th"  wpst  aid* 
of  the  rlvpf  m  MononsnllB  was  (pmpomrllj-  wvlvpd.  P(pph-n  H.  Elklns  who  visited 
Moriantown  In  Ififioni  to  spoirp  opllnno  on  Inr-r-  Irnrta  of  pnal  Intiils  on  the 
west  aide  of  thp  ilononpihela  ponlemplatPil  for  fl«hll-  thi'  nurnhnsp  of  the  old  West 
Vlrilnla  and  Ppnn«vlvnnln  riehts  hr  the  tiavls-VlklnB  Intprpsts  but  nesotlntlonp 
failed  lareelT  on  appo.int  of  thp  prleefl  demnndpd  bv  the  promnlprs.      ,     ^    ,      „ 

The  previous  projppt"  of  a  rallwar  up  Dpekeri  ereek  wprp  revived  hv  Hon. 
fieorcp  r  Stiir(rl»s  In  1808.  Thp  Morirnntown  nnrt  KIncwood  rnllroail  was  phartered 
In  Januarv,  18!>0,  with  a  capital  etopK  of  »20n.ftiM1.  Thp  new  Pomnanj-  opened  an 
office  at  siorsantown  and  construction  was  bpson  on  Jiiljr  li.  18OT.  under  the 
siipcrlDtendenec  of  J.  Ami  Uartln.    By  November,  1000.  the  road  was  completed  t 
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Coincident  with  the  railroad  development,  solving  problems  of 
transportation  on  which  depended  the  larger  usefiilness  of  the  vast 
resources  so  long  stored  away  in  her  neighboring  hills,  ^lorgantown 
expanded  beyond  her  ancient  boundaries.  In  the  decade  after  1900, 
besides  smaller  establishments  of  various  kinds,  seven  new  glass  man- 
ufacturing planta  were  added  to  the  single  Seneca  glass  factory  of  the 
preceding  decade.  With  new  industrial  development  came  many  other 
changes — changes  in  population,  property,  prices,  public  problems  and 
prosperity.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  decade  of  the  new  century, 
the  bright  prospects  resulting  from  the  continued  growth  of  establish- 
ed business  and  population  were  increased  by  tlie  extension  of  electric 
lines  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  the  town  and  tlic  eonstnictioii 
of  the  "Buckliannon  and  Northern"  railroad  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  completed  in  1912  between  Fairmont  and  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
and  ballasted  in  1913. 

In  the  eastern  panhandle,  in  addition  to  the  ShenandoaJi  branch, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  ha.-i  a  branch  chartered  in  18T1  and 
opened  in  1884  from  Green  Spring  to  Komney.  An  e.ttcnsion  line, 
the  Hampshire-Southern  railroad,  was  organized  in  1906,  begun  in 
1909,  and  opened  from  Romnev  to  Mooreficid  in  April  I'-HO.  and  to 
Petersl)urg  in  the  following  October.  It  fumi.shcs  faeilitie.s  for  tA\i]>- 
ment  of  large  quantities  of  export  cattle,  hardwood  timber,  and  lime- 
stone. It  has  also  given  a  vigorous  impetus  to  the  business  of  fruit 
growing  along  the  South  Branch. 

RAILWAYS  ALONG  THE  OHIO. 

In  the  upper  panhandle,  and  southward  along  the  Ohio,  the  touch  of 
new  industrial  enterprise  has  set  its  mark  at  many  points.  Among 
the  chief  new  industrial  factors  which  contributed  to  the  development 
were  the  production  of  oil  and  gas,  and  the  establishment  of  glass  and 
steel  manufactures.     Farther  south,  the  timber  industries  were  more 
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important.  The  extension  of  railroad  lines  was  also  a  determining 
feature. 

To  connect  Wellsburg  with  Wheeling,  the  Panhandle  railway  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1868,  at  the  iniative  of  Wellsburg,  to  con- 
struct a  line  from  Holliday's  Cove  via  Wellsburg  to  Wheeling.  By 
act  of  1871  the  road  was  designated  as  the  Pittsburg,  Wheeling  and 
Kentucky  ( "Pe-wi-ky" )  railroad,  but  it  was  never  built  southward 
from  Wheeling.  The  original  company  began  grading  in  18TI'.  The 
new  company,  aided  by  a  subsidy  voted  by  Ohio  county  in  IH'i'i,  com- 
pleted the  grading  and  bridging  by  1874:  but  was  compelled  by  the 
hard  times  to  abandon  further  work.  In  1876,  the  Pittsburg,  Coluni- 
bus  and  St.  Louis,  securing  a  nioety-nine  year  lease  on  the  pniperty 
and  franchise,  laid  the"  rails,  and  ran  the  first  trains.  By  1S!I0.  tlic 
line  was  extended  from  Steubenville  Junction  in  Hancock  county  to 
New  Cumberland.* 

In  September  1890,  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  terminal 
bridge  from  north  Wheeling  across  the  Ohio  above  Martin's  Ferry — an 
importantaeliievementwliich  marked  the  end  of  forty  years  of  striving 
— gave  Wheeling  a  direct  outlet  to  the  West  without  depending  upon 
the  Bellaire  bridge  or  the  Steubenville  bridge.  The  Wheeling  Bridge 
and  Terminal  company  was  organized  in  1883  as  the  Wheeling  and 
Harrisburg  railway  company.  In  1888  it  received  a  subsidy  of  $-'500,- 
000  and  began  construction.  In  the  same  year  the  Wheeling  and  I^akc 
Erie  railway  company,  organized  in  1886,  was  also  voted  a  subjiidy  of 
$300,000  by  Wheeling,  and  by  1889  it  built  its  road  from  Rowerston 
to  the  Ohio  at  Portland  station  from  whence  it  entered  Wheeling  by 
the  Terminal  Bridge  line.  By  1890  it  was  completed  to  Toledo,  and 
over  it  the  first  train  ran  on  August  2.  1891.  The  Terminal  Bridge 
railway  was  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  system  at  a  forced  sale  in 
1905. 

Between  Bellaire  and  Martin's  Ferry,  four  great  bridges  now  span 
the  Ohio.  The  great  "steel  bridge,"  at  Eleventh  Street,  begun  in  lSi)l 
under  a  city  franchise  of  1890,  rests  on  great  piers  of  masonry  at  an 
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elevation  safely  above  any  of  the  tall  chimneys  which  decorated  the 
Pittsburg  boats  of  the  fifties. 

At  Wheeling,  street  cars  were  introduced  in  18G(j,  and  by  1880  mn- 
nected  the  extremities  of  the  city  and  furnished  a  means  of  coninmni- 
catioii  with  all  towns  lying  witJiin  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  its  center. 

Until  about  1880,  when  a  tabor  strike  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  tlio  industry,  the  city  was  a  great  nail  manufacturing  center.  Tjater 
its  interests  were  diverted  to  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  In  the 
last  quarter  century  it  ban  undergone  great  changes  resulting  from 
the  rambinations  of  mills  and  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  in- 
dustry in  the  whole  Wheeling  district — including  establishments  at 
Martin's  Ferry  and  Steubenvillc,  in  which  Wheeling  capital  dominates, 
and  in  Bellaire  which  may  bo  regiirdcd  as  tributary  to  Wliecling.*  Be- 
sides the  works  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel  CoriKiration,  tliere 
arc  several  large  independent  companies.  In  the  various  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  Wheeling  proper  (lT(i  by  the  census  of  litlO), 
arc  employed  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 

In  trade  and  business  relations,  the  city  by  e.vceJlent  electric  trans- 
portation facilities  links  to  itself  the  population  of  Benwood.  McMe- 
chon,  Glcndale,  Moundsville,  Elm  Orove.  Wellsburg  and  Pollansbee. 
.Aln-ady  a  movement  toward  prospective  unification  'of  several  commu- 
nities under  one  government  lias  begun  to  take  form.** 

Favoreil  witli  great  natural  shipping  facilities,  the  citv  is  a  great 
commereial  and  jol>bing  center.  Its  increasirrg  future  advantages 
are  indii'atcd  by  tlic  pros]iective  canalisation  of  the  Oliio  and  the  open- 
ing of  canal  trafiie  with  I<ake  Eric. 

Witliin  the  last  five  years,  IVhecling  has  been  much  benefitted  by 
the  construction  of  freight  and  passenger  terminals  and  tlic  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossings  in  tlie  city. 

The  Xew  York  Central,  tlirougli  the  I^ike  Erie,  .\Iliancc  and  Wheel- 
ing whieh  was  eonstnicted  to  Dillonville,  Oliio  by  1011,  has  reeently 
striven  to  enter  the  cit^'. 
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A  factor  of  no  small  importance  in  the  induathal  growth  of  Wheel* 
ing,  and  other  cities  southward  along  the  Ohio,  was  the  Ohio  Eiver 
railroad  which  supplemented  the  declining  commerce  of  the  river  and 
furniahed  a  more  rapid  means  of  transportation.  This  road,  n  con- 
necting link  between  the  great  Pennsylvania  system  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  was  first  chartered  in  1881  as  the  Wheeling,  Parkers- 
burg  and  Charleston  railroad;  but  was  chartered  in  ite  later  name  in 
1883.  The  road  was  opened  for  trafiBc  from  Wheeling  to  Parkersburg 
on  June  15,  1884,  from  Parkersburg  to  Point  Pleasant  an  January 
1, 1886,  from  Point  Pleasant  to  Huntington  on  April  1, 1888,  and  from 
Huntington  to  the  Big  Sandy  in  1893,  A  branch  was  constructed 
from  Millwood  to  Ripley  in  Jackson  county  in  1888,  and  another  from 
Kavenswood  to  Spencer  in  Roane  county  in  1892.*  A  connecting  branch 
from  New  Martinsville  to  Clarksburg  was  completed  in  1903,  and 
another  from  New  Martinsville  with  a  view  to  connection  with  Salem 
was  completed  to  Middlebourne  in  1913.  An  electric  line  was  com- 
pleted from  Sistersville  to  Middlebourne  in  1913. 

Moundsville,  at  the  junction  of  the  new  road  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  received  a  new  stimulus  to  growth.  New  Martinsville  felt 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was  further  stimulated  by  manu- 
facturing plan.e  and  the  oil  industry.  Sistersville  and  St.  Mary's  re- 
ceived their  largest  stimulu.s  from  the  oil  industry.  Sistersville  grew 
rapidly  after  the  oil  discoveries  on  Polecat  run  in  1892.  Williams- 
town  later  felt  th3  influence  of  closer  relations  with  Marietta  by  bridge 
connection  across  the  river. 

Parkersburg,  which  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  magnificent  bridge  by  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Cincinnati  railway,  also  received  a  new  impetus  by  the 
railway  connection  north  and  south.  In  1887  it  had  three  petroleum 
refineries,  with  an  annual  product  of  300,000  barrels  which  was  ship- 
ped largely  by  rail  (only  20%  by  down-river  navigation).  From 
Elizabeth  and  other  points  it  received  large  quantities  of  grain.  It 
still  received  some  flat-boat  traffic  of  other  native  products  from  the 
Little  Kanawha,  and  especially  rafts  of  logs  of  hardwood  for  the  Park- 
ersburg mills.  Its  interests  were  benefitted  by  the  passage  of  the  in- 
terstate commerce  act  in  1887.  It«  river  trade  was  threatened  with 
reduction  by  the  construction  o£  the  railway  from  Zanesville  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  but  its  railway  facilities  gave  it  a  com- 
pensating increase  for  any  reduction  in  other  directions.* 

Between  Parkersburg  and  Huntington,  several  towns  obtained  new 
advantages  for  growth.  Point  Pleasant  especially  received  a  new  stim- 
ulus to  growth  which  was  reinforced  by  the  completion  of  the  Kanawha 
and  Michigan  along  the  Great  Kanawha  to  Charleston  in  1884,  and 
later  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Ohio  in  1885 
and  another  over  the  £anawha  in  1887. 

The  decline  of  river  traffic  at  various  points,  coincident  with  the 
extension  of  railway  competition,  was  not  indicative  of  commercial  de- 
cay at  such  places. 

WESTERN   MARYLAND  AND  COAL  AND  COKE  RAILWAYS. 

Another  important  line  of  railway,  constructed  up  the  Xorth  Brancli 
of  the  Potomac  from  Piedmont  and  later  supplemented  by  a  line  up  the 
Elk  from  Charleston,  pierced  a  region  centering  at  Elkins  in 
Bandolph  and  on  the  upper  Cheat  above  Parsons  in  Tucker. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Industrial  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  aoy  of  the  counties  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  since  the  war  have 
appeared  In  Tuoker  and  Randolph,  especially  since  the  first  penetration 
of  the  railroad  Into  the  Upper  Cheat  and  Tygart'e  Valley  country  In  1885. 
In  these  counties,  In  1870,  there  was  a  waste  of  valuable  timber  which  in- 
dicated the  economic  wisdom  of  the  speedy  construction  of  an  outlet  to  the 
nearest  navigable  point  on  Cheat  or  at  Tucker  Court  House  twenty-flve 
miles  above  Rowlesburg  station  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  In  1870,  Diss 
Debar,  the  state  eommlSBloner  of  Immigration,  who  issued  a  handbook  to 
exhibit  the  various  resources  of  the  state,  proposed  a  flfty-five  mile  double 
track  tramway  from  the  Staunton  turnpike  to  Tucker  Court  House,  or  St. 
George,  via  the  Laurel  Fork  of  Cheat— an  enterpriae  whlph  he  said  would 
promote  the  development  of  a  rich  timber  region  large  enough  to  form  a 
separate  county.  About  the  same  time  (18691  the  Randolph.  Tucker  and 
Preston  Turnpike  was  projected  with  a  proposed  termination  at  West  Union 
or  Chlsholm's  Mills. 

Randolph,  although  settled  a  century  (earlier,  remained  ho  inaccessible 
that  few  people  had  settled  In  Its  borders.  The  families  of  the  earliest 
settlers  In  many  Instances  still  occupied  the  property  of  their  pioneer  an- 
cestors. Although  Tygarfs  Valley  region  was  fairly  well  settled  and 
prosperous,  other  regions  were  In  a  wild  and  unsettled  condition — resulting 
from  the  dimculty  of  making  mountain  roads  and  the  distance  from  rail- 
road connection.  The  streams  as  a  rule  were  not  navigable  for  boats  and 
were  too  swift  for  any  use  except  to  float  timber.  From  186B  to  1895  many 
logs  were  floated  on  Cheat  to  Rowlesburg  and  Point  Marlon,  and  on  Ty- 
garfs to  Grafton  <largeiy  to  the  Purdee  and  Curtin  Lumber  Company). 
From  1888  to  1896.  much  spruce  timber  was  floated  from  Shaver's  Fork 
(almost  at  the  head  of  Cheat)  to  Point  Marlon.  The  steam  saw  mill  in- 
dustry began  In  1878  with  the  appearance  of  a  portable  mill  brought  from 

Iwa.v.  ohBrtpred  In  IRiMl  to  ponnnrt  Pnrkpraburr  and 
T  and  oppnwl  lo  PnlP»tlnp  above  Ellmheth  In  1898.  II 
an<1  O.  mflwBT  comiMiny,  .Mons  the  suftpj  of  th» 
crBdiDi;  wno  done  HoIwmd    Pslwtlnr  und   (irantsvUI- 
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Vtrglnfa  to  Dry  Fork.  Tbe  more  active  luduatry  followed  the  arrival  of 
railroads  which  made  acceestUe  the  great  coDlferous  and  hardwood  for- 
ests and,  after  1S94,  encouraged  the  Increase  of  the  lumber  busloess  by 
tbe  use  of  mahf  huge  band  mills  supplemented  by  the  smaller  portable 
saw  mills. 

Canaan  Valley  In  Tucher  and  the  surrounding  plateau  country  remain- 
ed practically  undisturbed  until  tbe  Bre  of  1863  destroyed  the  spruce  on 
a  large  area,  and  some  parts  were  undisturbed  until  the  storm  of  1ST? 
swept  a  path  through  tbe  spruce  belt.  The  lumber  industry,  which  had 
begun  by  the  erection  of  a  saw  mill  on  Cheat  as  early  as  ISSQ,  was  stimu- 
lated by  tbe  gradual  Introduction  of  eteam  mills  after  the  close  of  tbe 
civil  war,  especially  after  the  completion  of  the  railroad  through  the  tlm- 
Tier  to  Davis  and  westward  to  Parsons. 

For  over  a  decade  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  period,  although  the 
settlement  of  the  tillable  parts  of  the  county  developed  more  rapidly  than 
in  tbe  period  before  the  war,  Randolph  was  neglected  while  the  tide  of 
Investment  and  Immigration  passed  by  to  the  far  west  By  1880,  however. 
It  began  to  receive  new  accessions  by  Immigration  In  1879  the  main 
body  of  a  thrifty  Swiss  colony  artfully  decoyed  into  tbe  wilderness  of  woe 
by  land  agents,  crossed  Shaver's  Mountain  to  Alplna.  Food  was  high,  for 
Webster  was  then  the  nearest  mllroad  point  and  dllDcult  to  reach  by  wagon. 
Instead  of  burning  spruce-pine  logs  as  the  earliest  settlers  hAd  done,  they 
sawed  tbem  Into  lengths  suitable  for  lumber  in  hope  of  placing  them  on  the 
market — only  to  And  tbat  there  was  no  accesible  market. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Piedmont  up  the  North  Branch 
to  tap  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Bandolph  county  was  proposed  long 
before  it  was  accompliBhed.  The  Potomac  and  Piedmont  Coal  and 
Railroad  Company,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1866  and  be- 
gun in  1880,  secured  a  new  charter  in  1881  in  its  new  name,  the  West 
Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  Company,  which  was  organ- 
ized with  H.  G.  Davis  as  President,  Passing  over  the  divide  beyond 
the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac,  the  new  road  continued  south  of  the 
Great  Backbone  Mountains  to  Davis  in  the  heart  of  the  hard  wood 
forests  by  November  1884.  Early  in  1889  the  main  line  of  the  road, 
following  the  waters  of  the  wild  and  picturesque  Blackwater  Run,  was 
completed  down  the  Dry  Fork  through  the  mountain  gap  to  Parsons 
on  the  main  branch  of  the  Cheat;  and,  later  in  the  year,  after  turning 
up  Shaver's  Fork  for  a  short  distance,  it  crossed  to  Leading  Creek  and 
reached  picturesque  Elkins  (previously  known  as  Ijeadsville)  which 
was  established  as  a  town  with  terminal  facilities,-  and  has  had  a  steady 
growth  partly  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  oxhaustless  Roaring  Creek 
coal  fields.  From  Flkios  (by  gradual  extensions)  one  branch  follow- 
ed up  the  Valley  Kiver  (sending  off  a  smaller  branch  at  Roaring  creek 
five  miles  west  of  Elkins)  and  another  returned  eastward  to  Shaver's 
Fork  which  it  ascended  until  finding  a  way  through  Shaver's  Movm- 
tains,  crossed  to  Glady  Fork,  ascended  it  to  the  divide  and  descended 
the  West  Fork  of  the  Greenbrier  to  Durbin  in  Pocahontas.  Another 
line  was  contemplated  from  Belington  to  Clarksburg  to  connect  with 
the  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  had  been  surveyed 
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from  ClarkBburg  to  Brownsville,  but  was  abandooed.  By  1891,  trains 
were  running  on  extensions  to  Beverly,  and  to  Belington,  where  con- 
nection was  made  with  a  Tygarf  a  Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  from  Grafton.    By  1901  connections  were  made  at  Durbin. 

The  new  road,  after  passing  through  Mineral  and  grant,  pene- 
trated the  vast  coal  fields  of  Tudier  and  Randolph.  It  carried  in- 
to the  silence  of  the  primeval  woods  the  hum  of  modem  industry, 
and  expressed  its  material  usefulness  in  gigantic  lumber  plasty 
and  rich  coal  mines,  and  in  newly  made  and  growing  towns — living 
monuments  to  men  such  as  Windom,  Blaine,  Gorman,  Bayard,  Wil- 
son, Fairfax,  Davis,  Douglas,  Hendricks  and  Elkins.  The  opening 
of  mineral  and  timber  resources  created  towns  such  as  Bayard, 
Thomas,  Davis,  Douglas,  Hendricks,  Bretz  and  Parsons  in  Tucker; 
such  B£  Montrose  and  Elkins  in  Bandolph ;  and  such  as  Belington  in 
Barbour. 

Bayard  received  its  earliest  stimulus  from  the  large  Buffalo  Lum- 
ber company  and  the  Middlesex  Leather  company.  Another  factor 
in  its  growth  was  the  North  Branch  Coal  and  Coke  company  whose 
principal  office  was  located  there.  At  Thomas  were  located  the  large 
Davis-Elkins  Coai  and  Coke  works.  Six  miles  eastward  on  the 
branch  from  Thomas,  the  coal  works  and  manufacturing  industries  to- 
gether with  a  tannery  and  lumber  plants  soon  supported  a  population 
of  1500  forming  the  town  of  Davis,  with  quite  a  mercantile  trade  in- 
increased  by  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  Elkins,  located  in  a 
lovely  valley,  bordering  the  northwestern  bank  of  Tygarf  s  Valley  riv- 
er, received  ite  first  stimulus  to  growth  from  the  construction  of  en- 
gine and  car  shops  by  the  railway  company  and  the  erection  of  homes 
for  many  operatives  of  the  road.  The  resulting  activity  attracted  a 
good  class  of  merchante  who  increasingly  attracted  trade  from  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  through  the  timber  to  Davis  and  be- 
yond furnished  an  outlet  for  the  timber  in  the  eastern  and  central  sec- 
tions and  admitting  portable  and  stationary  saw  mills  which  have 
since  continued  to  operate.  The  later  construction  of  the  Dry  Fork 
Railroad  and  ite  branch  to  Laneville  opened  a  new  field  of  operations. 
Everywhere,  temporary  railroads  were  forced  into  the  heart  of  the 
woods  followed  by  saw  mills,  tanneries,  pulp  mills,  and  lumber  camps, 
to  aid  in  the  campaign  of  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  previously 
unmolested  forests — leaving  behind  the  desolating  tracks  and  unsight- 
ly debris  of  their  triumphant  march. 

In  1905,  along  much  of  the  old  Fishinghawk  pack-trail  of  early  days 
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from  Beverly  via  Files  creek  and  Pishinghawk  to  the  Sinks  of  Gandy, 
the  axe  of  the  lumberman  just  beginning  to  break  the  primeval  soli- 
tnde,  and  steam  whistles  were  heard  both  on  west  and  east  sounding 
the  death  knell  of  West  Virginia's  greatest  primeval  forest.  On  the 
forty-thtee  miles  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  railway  between  Elkins  and 
Durbin  there  were  forty-nine  saw  mills.  The  wilderness  had  been 
cut  in  two  by  the  railroad,  and  again  further  east  by  the  Dry  Fork,  and 
again  by  log  roads,  one  of  which  was  twenty  miles  long.  At  the  same 
time  lumbermen  were  advancing  from  the  waters  of  Greenbrier  to 
attack  the  mighty  forests  from  tiiat  side. 

With  the  rapid  disappearence  of  the  timber,  there  emerge  the 
problems  of  conservation  and  replanting.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  is  already  making  extensive  plantations  of  spruce 
on  its  cut-over  lands  near  the  head  of  Shaver's  Fork  of  Cheat. 

The  Industrial  cban^es  following  the  railroad  resulted  In  demands  tor 

relocation  of  the  court  houses  in  three  counties. 

The  arat  contest  reauited  Trotn  a.  demand  tor  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  from  old  St.  George  to  the  more  convenient  location  at  Parsons.  At 
a  special  election  regularly  held  on  April  28, 1893  to  determine  the  question. 
the  vote  stood  In  favor  of  removal  but  was  thrown  out  on  a  technicality. 
At  anotheri  special  election  held  July  15,  1893,  the  returns  were  aBaIn  In 
favor  of  removal.  Thereupon  ■William  B.  Cayton,  county  clerk,  and  NIge 
Parsons,  a  lawyer,  both  of  St.  George  secured  an  Injunction  against  the 
action  of  the  county  court,  but  before  the  penal  bond  could  be  secured  the 
court  ordered  the  records,  safes  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  court 
bouse  Id  St.  George  removed  to  Parsons,  August  7.  To  prevent  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  long  suit  in  the  courts  and  to  circumvent  further  technical 
proceedings  from  the  ofBcera  and  lawyers  at  St.  George,  the  leaders  along 
the  railroad  decided  upon  a  course  of  Buccesaful  action.  A  contract  for 
the  removal  waa  given  by  the  court  to  James  Poling  of  Parsons,  for  a  very 
meager  sum  but  every  person  who  bad  wagons  and  teams  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  Joined  the  movement  and  assisted  Mr.  Poling  without  pay.  The 
wor-k  was  undertaken  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ward  Parsons  and  his 
deputies  with  about  seven  hundred  men,  twenty-five  wagons  and  teams, 
and  a  number  of  saddle  horses.  The  party  rendezvoused  In  Parsons,  im- 
mediately afterthearrlvalofthBT.OOp.m.  Cumberland  train,  which  brought 
In  about  tour  hundred  men  from  Canaan  Valley,  Davis  and  Fairfax  district. 
The  roads  leading  to  St.  George  were  carefully  patrolled.  The  work  was 
accomplished  that  night  without  any  resistance  by  the  St,  George  people 
although  they  had  made  great  preparationa  to  prevent  the  removal  and 
set  oIT  some  dynamite  as  a  signal  for  the  collection  of  their  forces.  The 
opposition,  disheartened  by  reports  of  their  pickets,  did  not  appear  in 
force  on  the  scene  of  action.  Everything  waa  removed  from  the  court 
house  with  as  little  damage  as  possible.  If  there  had  been  resistance  the 
attair  might  have  had  serious  consequences.  It  was  suspected  that  men 
on  both  Bides  were  prepared  for  battle.  After  the  removal  of  everything 
to  the  Wamsley  farm,  about  three  miles  south  of  St.  George  on  their  way 
to  Parsons,  the  party  camped  while  some  of  the  men  went  to  Parsons  to 
secure  rations  prepared  by  the  anxious  wives  and  daughters  and  weak- 
kneed  men  who  bad  remained  in  town  waiting  the  hazardous  return  of  the 
expedition.  The  following  day  (August  8)  the  work  was  completed.  The 
heavy  safes  and  records  were  placed  In  the  new  temporary  court  house  In 
Parsons,  in  vain  did  the  St.  George  people  renew  the  contest  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  on  the  ground  that  the  county  court  had  broken  the  Injunction. 
Judge  Hoke  sustained   the  county  court.    When  the  circuit  court  con- 
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vened  at  Pareona  after  the  removal,  the  count;  offlcers  wbo  resided  at 
St.  George  were  very  reluctant  to  attend.  Thereupon.  A.  M.  Cunningham, 
proBecutlng  attorney  of  Tucker  county,  who  lived  In  Persona,  served  notice 
on  WllUam  E.  Cupp.  eherfO.  William  E.  Cayton,  county  clerk  and  C.  W. 
Minear,  clmult  clerk,  to  attend  court  and  take  up  their  duties  as  officers 
in  the  new  county  seat,  or  their  offlcea  would  be  declared  vacant,  and  would 
be  filled  according  to  law.  Every  officer  obeyed  the  notice,  and  later  pur- 
chased property  and  located  at  the  new  county  seat. 

Elklns  became  the  county  aeat  ot  Randolph  county  after  a  spirited  con- 
teat,  or  rather  a  aerlsa.of  contests,  against  Beverly  at  which  a  new  court 
house  was  begun  In  1S92  and  completed  in  18S4.  The  town,  on  August  30, 
1S9T.  made  a  proposition  to  furnish  a  court  houae  and  Jail  and  requested  an 
election  to  determine  the  question  of  removal.  The  county  court  at  first 
ordered  an  election  for  October  5,  but  later  delayed  action  (September  6) 
and  flually  declined  to  take  action.  In  the  slesctlon  ot  Octobtr.  Beverly 
won.  The  contest  was  renewed  when  the  county  court,  on  April  29, 1898,  ac- 
cepted a  bid  for  the  construction  of  a  new  court  houae  at  Beverly  on  the 
site  of  the  old  building  which  had  been  burned.  Strong  interests  at  Bl- 
kins  began  Injunction  proceedings  to  prevent  the  construction.  In  No- 
vember 1898,  the  question  of  removal  was  again  submitted  to  the  people, 
Elkina  again  agreeing  to  furnish  grounds.  Elklns,  which  received  three- 
ntths  of  the  vote  cast  on  the  question,  but  not  three-fifths  of  the  total  vote, 
demanded  a  recount  which  the  county  court  refused  to  grant.  On  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1899,  she  otitalned  a  mandmua  from  the  supreme  court  ot  appeals 
ordering  a  re-canvasa  of  the  vote.  On  March  28,  the  county  court  made 
a  re-count,  recording  only  the  total  number  of  ballots  returned  by  dis- 
tricts. It  entered  objectlona  to  the  returns  form  Roaring  creek  dlatrlct 
on  the  ground  that  the  election  olBcera  had  not  been  sworn.  On  March 
29.  the  total  vote  was  announced:  2145  in  favor  of  relocation.  1320  against 
and  31-2  blank.  The  court  finally  decided  that  the  312  blank  ballots  should 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  making  a  total  ot 
3777 — of  which  less  than  three-fifths  had  voted  for  removal.  Elklns  again 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  which  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  commisaloners.*    The  county  court  then  released  cltzena  ot  Elklns  from 

conrt  there  were  frequent  tumors  ot 
u  iu»u.,  only  six  mllee  apart.  The  tenalou 
avoHipd  Tlalta  to  Beverly  and  BeverlT  people 
avoided  Intercourae  with  Elklns.  For  awhile,  few  ventured  lo  travel  on  the  turn- 
pike between  the  towns  after  dark  unless  armed.  Bumora  that  the  Elklns  citlwna 
were  arming  preparatory  to  a  roarrh  to  Beverly  to  Btorm  the  court  house  and  captutP 
the  records  caused  Intense  eicltement  Ihroujih  the  county,  and  attracted  raral 
sympathlicts  to  each  town  to  nld  the  townsmen  In  a  prospective  fight. 

At  KlklnB  tollltarT  orEanliatlon  and  drills  were  frequent  at  eveninit  after  the 
-men  had  quit  thptr  work  In  the  Bhops  and  factories.  The  ElklDB  forces  were 
encoarneed  and  directed  principally  by  John  T,  Davis.  James  fosten.  W.  .G.  Wilson 
(sometime  speaker  ot  tbe  House  of  Dclegatea),  Jesse  Goddin  and  other  leading 
citizens. 

Meaawhllp.  the  supporters  of  Beverly  were  not  Idle,  Apprehensive  of  Imminent 
danger  of  attack,  the  citliena  of  Beverly  banded  together  under  the  leadership  of 
Major  J.  French  Bardlng  of  CoDfederate  fame:  Lieutenant  William  II.  Wilson,  the 
present  county  clerk.  F.  A.  Rowan  and  others  who  had  experienced  active  military 
aerviee.  They  threw  up  around  the  court  boose  a  line  of  Intrenchmerta,  designed 
to  protect  the  clerks'  offlce.  Armed  nqiiads  stood  suard  over  the  vaults  contain- 
ing the  records.  Over  a  hundred  armed  men  were  drilled  by  Major  Harding  and 
ready  to  occupy  the  Intrench ment  at  the  first  signal  of  danger.  Among  these  men 
were  many  mountaineers,  eipert  shooters,  armed  with  Winchester  rifles.  The  towns- 
men were  chleSy  armed  with  shot  Euns  loaded  with  buck  shot,  Beverly  had  on 
advantORe  through  the  support  of  the  county  omclals  whose  Influence  was  almost 
solidly  Id  favor  ot  the  old  county  seat,  from  which  It  was  popularly  believed  the 
records  could  never  be  taken.  She  also  had  another  advantage  over  Elklns  which 
although  she  hud  twice  as  many  men  In  arms  felt  her  disadvantage  as  the  attack- 
ing party.  Petermlned  to  resist  an  attempt  nt  attack,  she  placed  pickets  at  a 
distance  of  one-half  mile,  one  and  one-halt  miles  and  two  miles  down  the  pike  and 
along  the  right  of  way  ot  the  railroad. 

The    crisis   was    reached   one   night   whe 
maker  nnd  a  famous  county   character,  whose  s 
anppresaed  even 
-xcltedly  and  6 

—  -  — -  all  c -       _.  -    ■  

'   Elklns  sympathliera.     Within   a  bait  hour  alter  DeWltfa  arrival  one 
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their  proposition  to  furnish  a  site  tor  bulldlDgs,  &nd  by  order  of  July  6, 1900 
proceeded  to  purchase  grouods  at  ELkins  on  wbicb  the  new  court  house  was 
soon  erected. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Bellngton  and  the  ambitions  of  its  property  owners, 
toEethei'  with  the  local  sectional  feeling  In  the  two  ends  ot  Barbour  county, 
in  1903  produced  a  county  seat  contest  In  which  the  adherentB  ot  Phillppl 
and  of  Bellngton  epent  considerable  effort  and  money.  After  a  strenuous 
campaign.  In  which  Bellngton  especially  opposed  the  metboda  ot  the 
"court  house  ring"  at  Phillppl.  the  people  by  their  votes  at  a  special  election 
decided  against  removal  of  the  county  seat. 

Very  recently  the  industrial  activity  and  prospective  future  of  the 
regions  along  the  upper  Monongahela,  and  along  the  Elk,  have  re- 
ceived new  promise  of  importance  by  the  construction  of  an  important 
outlet.  The  Coal  and  Coke  railway  was  incorporated  and  begun  in 
190S,  and  completed  in  1906  under  management  of  Senator  Henry 
G.  Davis  and  Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  in  cooperation  with  the  Wa- 
bash interests.  Its  authorized  capital  was  $10,000,000.  Conceived 
as  a  means  in  the  development  of  vast  coal  and  timber  properties,  it 
fortunately  became  a  connecting  link  between  great  trunk  lines— es- 
pecially by  the  acquisition  of  the  Elk  Eiver  division  of  the  old  Charles- 
ton, Clendennin  and  Sutton  railway  (begun  at  Charleston,  1893) 
with  its  old  established  and  valuable  Charleston  terminals  adjacent 
to  those  of  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan,  with  which  track  connection 
was  former.  Favored  by  its  geographical  location,  the  road  has  good 
connections  with  both  eastern  and  western  markets  for  coal  and  coke 
produced  along  its  line.  At  the  south,  it  reaches  the  middle  and  "west- 
em  states  by  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
lines.  At  the  north  it  has  connections  with  the  lakes  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  by  the  Wabash  (Western  Maryland)  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
systems.  The  company  owns  carefully  selected  coal  lands  and  coal 
rights  along  the  route  of  the  road  in  four  counties  drained  by  the  Mo- 
nongahela— Randolph,  Barbour,  Upshur  and  Lewis — and  also  in  Gil- 
mer and  Braxton.     The  Pittsburg  vein  in  this  region  is  regarded  as 


at  the  foot  of  Mt.  laer  where  but  thirty  years  before  Imboden's  cohorts  had  b 
Inlreoched.      At   Elkins  a   special    train    stood  at   the   railway   station   awaltlQB  ine 
order  to  cari-jf   to  Beverly   fire   hundred  armed   EIIiId   gappocters  who  thronged  tha 
BtPeelB.     Plans  were  completed  to  leave  at  S  p.  m. 

Older  heads  discouraged  the  eipedltlon  and  probably  prevented  aerlouB  coDHIct. 
At  a  (junrter  of  nine  the  liand  bei;an  to  plsy  on  the  corner  In  tront  of  the  Ellclna 
National  Bank  and  attracted  the  awaltins  crowd.  The  Inte  attorney  C.  w^ood 
Dalley  (a  brother  of  Judge  Dallej-  ot  Moorefleld),  the  chief  counsel  of  the  West 
Virginia  Central,  now  the  Western  Maryland,  mounted  the  bank  steps,  obtained  th^ 
attention  ot  the  throng,  and  began  a  most  retnarkable  speech,  pleadinu  for  law  and 
order,  and  urging  his  hearers  to  await  the  verdict  ot  the  supreme  court  before 
prosecuting  their  raab  action.  He  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  bloodshed :  and  as  ho 
coDtinued  his  speech,  wblch  was  over  an  hour  In  leneth,  his  eloquence  reached  a 
high  pitch  which  served  to  dampen  the  arder  ot  the  crowd  before  him.  When  he 
closed,  the  crowd  disbanded  quietly,  and  hot  headed  leaders  sougbt  a  retreat. 
Orders  were  given  that  the  special  train  was  not  wanted. 

A  tew  days  later,  the  decision  of  the  court  was  announced  and  the  removal  ot 
tba  records  was  accomplished  guletly  and  legally. 
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a  better  coal  than  its  type  in  the  Fairmont  and  Glarkebarg  districts — ■ 
being  harder  and  yielding  a  greater  per  cent  of  large  blocks. 

Along  the  entire  line  of  the  road  many  villages  and  towns  are  be- 
ginning to  emerge.  The  chief  towns  along  the  Elk  are  Qassaway  in 
Braxton,  Clay  in  Clay,  and  Clendennin  in  Xanawba.  A  branch  line 
extends  from  Gassaway  to  Sutton,  and  a  timber  road  extends  from 
Clay  up  Buffalo.  Clendennin  has  received  a  new  stimolus  from  oil 
operations. 

ALONO  THE  KOOTE  OF  THE  NORFOLK  AHD  WESTEBK  UAILWAT. 

In  no  part  of  the  state  hae  the  railroad  created  a  greater  transfor- 
mation than  that  which  has  recently  occurred  along  the  southern 
border,  and  through  the  interior  between  the  upper  Kanawha  and 
the  upper  Bluestone. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  of  Virginia  emerged  in  1881  as 
a  result  of  the  foreclosure  sale  of  the  unsuccessful  Atlantic,  Mississ- 
ippi and  Ohio  railroad,  which  had  been  formed  in  1870  by  the  consol- 
idation of  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg,  the  Southside,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  railroads.  Organized  primarily  to  develop  coal, 
iron  and  other  resources,  and  especially  attracted  by  the  discovery  of 
good  coal  near  the  site  of  Pocahontas  in  Virginia,  it  began  its  exist- 
ence by  the  purchase  of  the  proposed  New  river  railroad* — projected 
aa  a  narrow-gauge  to  connect  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  at  Hin- 
ton,  but  completed  as  a  broad  gauge  which,  ascending  East  river  from 
New  and  passing  along  the  valley  of  the  Bluestone,  penetrated  the 
great  Flat  Top  coal-field  of  Pocahontas  coal.  This  New  river  division 
terminating  at  Pocahontas,  selected  partly  with  a  view  to  later  ex- 
tension to  the  Ohio,  was  constructed  in  1881-83,  resulting  in  large 
shipments  of  coal  by  1883.  The  Plat  Top  mountain  extension  down 
the  Bluestone  and  up  its  western  branches,  begun  in  1884,  greatly 
increased  shipments. 

The  original  five-feet  gauge  of  the  western  extension  was  changed 

■General  Oabriel  C.  Wharton,  an  ei-Con federate  of  Hanteompr;  count;,  VlrRlnl* 
wbo  had  become  impreseed  with  the  Fonnnerclal  value  ot  the  Pocahontaa  coal,  bj 
ObaervlDg  Its  outcrop  on  Flat  Top  mountain  In  18T2.  secnred  from  the  VlrrlnU 
leglalatnre  a  charter  [n  corpora  ting  the  New  River  Railroad,  HI  nine  and  Mann. 
raclDFtag  company  to  construct  and  nperalp  a  railroad  from  New  river  depot  In 
Pulnskl  countr  on  the  line  ot  the  Atlantic,  MiesiSBlnpi  and  Ohio  railroad  to  a  point 
■t  or  near  the  head  of  Camp  creek  !□  Mercer  county  and  with  provlnlona  for  halld- 
Ing  branch  roada  In  Mercer  and  other  counties.  In  1875  experimental  lines  were 
inrveyed  from  New  river  depot  down  the  New  river  to  Hlnton  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  road.      Shortly   thereafter  Colonel   Thomaa  Graham  of   Philadelphia,  who 

.1   ._i._j ..   .    ..  ...|,  majority  □(  tjjg  gtock  and  b«ran  work  lo  secnre 

lias  region,  prepared  to  piiah  the  railroad  wblch 
iBinitL  HB  B  narrow  gauge.  He  Bocceeded  fn  aecurlog  the  Virginia 
assist  In  the  construction. 
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to  4  feet  9  inchee  on  May  S9,  1686,  and  the  gauge  of  the  main  line  was 
also  changed  on  Jnue  1,  1886. 

The  Elkhom  tonnel,  folloving  the  famooa  coal  vein  through  Flat 
Top  moontain  waa  begun  in  1886  and  completed  in  1886. 

The  original  northvesterly  route  to  the  Ohio,  eurreyed  in  1886, 
via  Elkhom  creek,  Pinnacle  creek,  Clear  fork,  Coal  creek  and  Mud  riv- 
er, was  regarded  unsatisfactory  and  was  abandoned  in  1888.  The  route 
adopted  for  the  Ohio  extension  followed  down  Elkhom  to  Tug,  thence 
to  Pigeon,  thence  up  Pigeon  and  Laurel  fork  and  across  the  divide 
to  Twelve  Pole,  which  was  followed  to  its  mouth  at  Ceredo.  The 
difficult  construction  of  this  extension  was  begun  in  1890,  and  the 
road  was  opened  on  November  13,  1892  by  the  completion  of  the  Hat- 
field tunnel,  eight  miles  east  of  Williamson.  The  Ohio  river  bridge 
was  completed  in  1891.  Meantime,  in  1890,  the  purchase  of  the 
Scioto  valley  railroad  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  railroad  furnished 
additional  terminal  facilities. 

The  engineering  problems,  met  and  successfully  solved  in  accom- 
plishing the  Btrategic  purposes  of  the  railway  directors,  resulting  in 
the  opening  of  vast  previously  secluded  regions  to  the  larger  life  of 
the  works,  were  many  and  complicated.  As  the  earlier  problems  were 
solved,  subsequent  ones  arose  in  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  origi- 
nal road  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  traffic. 

A  large  portion  of  the  original  line  of  extension  to  the  Ohio  was 
remote  from  other  railways,  and,  therefore,  required  cross-country 
tranapo;rtation  for  men,  sustenance  and  construction  materials.  Prom 
a  financial  standpoint,  the  venture  was  hazardous ;  and,  therefore,  the 
route  was  first  located  with  considerable  curvature  to  secure  immediate 
economy  of  construction.  Prom  the  necessity  of  revising  both  grades 
and  curvatures  the  road  was  later  practically  rebuilt;  and  branches, 
sidings  and  double  tracks  were  added  to  meet  new  demanda 

In  constructing  the  original  line  across  from  Naugatuck  on  Tug 
fork  to  DingeSB  and  down  Twejve  Pole,  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment was  to  locate  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Ohio  a  coal  of  good  quality 
which  couM  be  easily  transported  to  Kenova  for  shipment  down  the 
river  on  baizes.  Later,  finding  the  earlier  service  too  uncertain  for 
the  steady  movement  of  traffic  westward,  and  confronted  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  second  track  for  the  economical  and  prompt  movement  of 
the  vast  traffic  resulting  from  the  great  development  of  the  Pocahon- 
tas fields  and  the  increasing  growth  of  traffic  toward  the  N'orthwest, 
the  directors  of  the  railroad  decided  to  construct  a  second  track  along 
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the  line  of  the  Big  Sandy  which  furnished  a  better  grade  for  heavy 
traffic.  This  line,  planned  for  an  established  and  growing  traffic^  was 
constructed  with  less  attention  to  the  immediate  economy  illuatrated 
in  the  numerous  curves  of  the  earlier  route.  It  largely  supplanted  the 
old  line,  both  for  passenger  traffic  and  for  heavy  freight  traffic.  The 
use  of  the  old  route  is  largely  confined  to  local  traffic,  and  to  through 
trains  of  returning  "empties."* 

Branches  were  extended  as  follows:  North  Fork  branch,  1894; 
Briar  Mountain  branch,  19(>2;  Crane  Creek  branch,  1903;  Low  Grade 
line  along  the  Big  Sandy  (Naugatuck  to  Kenova),  1904;  Tug  Fork 
branch  to  Gary,  19Q4,  with  extensions  in  subsequent  years;  Clear  Pork 
branch,  1905;  Widemouth  branch,  1905;  Dry  Fork  branch,  1906, 
with  extensions  in  subsequent  years;  Spice  creek  branch,  1909;  Pop- 
law  creek  branch,  1909;  and  Sycamore  branch,  1911. 

The  influence  of  the  road  on  the  undeveloped  regions  through 
which  the  route  was  surveyed  was  remarkable.  Bcglons,  in  which 
the  managers  of  the  road  at  first  were  unable  to  secure  proper  police 
protection,  were  developed  into  law-abiding  communities  by  the  in- 
fluences resulting  from  the  influx  of  people  and  the  establishment 
of  schools,  churches  and  other  social  institutions. 

In  the  entire  region  traversed  by  the  surveyors,  from  the  Elkhom 
tunnel  to  the  Ohio,  in  1887-88  there  was  no  village,  excepting  a  small 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Pond  creek  opposite  the  site  of  William- 
son. Between  the  tunnel  and  the  site  of  Welch  there  were  no  roads 
larger  than  a  bridle-path  or  a  sled-path,  and  thence  along  Tug  fork 
to  the  site  of  WiUiamson  tlie  path  was  very  poor.  Throughout  the 
region  tlie  population  was  scant  and  scattered,  and  the  dwellings  in- 
ferior. 

The  development  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamson  together  with  the 
inconvenience  of  communication  with  the  county  seat  at  Logan  logic- 
ally led  to  the  formation  of  Mingo  coimty  from  the  southern  territory 
of  Logan  in    1895. 

In  McDowell  county,  Welch  was  located  on  practirally  wild  lands 
acquired  in  1885  by  John  Henry  Hunt  and  transferred  in  1889  to  Cap- 
tain I.  A.  Welch,  J.  H.  Bramwell  and  J.  H.  Juring  who  laid  out  tiie 
town,  and  in  1893  transferred  the  larger  number  of  lots  to  the  Welch 
Land  and  Improvement  company.  The  arrival  of  the  railroad  in 
1891,  gave  the  town  a  steady  growth  and  soon  stimulated  the' old  life 
and  created  a  new  life  in  the  entire  county,  which  was  without  brit^es 

*A  propoBltLoD  to  Terac 
Cciedo  and  KenoTe  vas 
Tote  or  S,S6a  BgalDit  1,1 
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and  wagons  until  IStJO  and  fttill  had  little  more  than  bridle  path  com- 
municatiou  in  1891.  Land,  which  had  only  been  worth  $1.00  per 
acre,  increased  rapidly  in  value.  The  meagre  exports  of  furs  and 
ginseng  were  soon  supplanted  by  vast  exports  of  coal.  The  simple  life 
of  widely  separated  homes  was  rapidly  disturbed  by  the  increasing  ap- 
pearance of  the  evidences  of  modem  highly-developed  commimity 
life.  Taxes,  which  in  1892  were  only  $4000.00  for  the  entire  county, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  demands  for  the  conveniences  supplied 
through  the  agency  of  government. 

The  development  along  the  railway  in  McDowell  county  deter- 
mined the  removal  of  the  county  seat*  from  Peeryville  to  the  village 
of  Welch.  At  the  popular  election  held  September,  1891,  the  question 
of  relocation  at  Welch  was  settled  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  1455 
against  145.  The  removal  was  delayed  for  another  year  by  an  injtinc- 
tion  awarded  George  W,  Payne  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  removal  of 
the  county  records  to  Welch.  After  bitter  litigation  for  a  year,  the 
injunction  was  dissolved,  and  in  October,  1892  the  records  were  re- 
moved to  a  two-story  house  which  was  offered  rent-free  for  two  years. 
A  commodious  and  substantial  court  house  was  built  in  1894,  and  an 
annex  was  added  in  1910. 

In  1902,  at  Gary,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  completed 
one  of  the  largest  operating  plants  in  the  world,  and  subsequently 
built  two  branch  lines  of  railway  connecting  with  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  in  tiie  Flat  Top  field. 

On  the  crest  of  the  Alleghenies,  Bluefield,  "the  gateway  to  the  Poca- 
hontas coal  field,"  has  had  a  phenominal  growth  fostered  by  substan- 
tial business  conditions.  In  1888  it  was  a  mere  flag  station  on  the 
farm  of  John  B,  Higginbotham.  In  December,  1889.  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town,  with  Joseph  M.  Sanders  as  its  iirst  mayor.  Ita 
population  increased  from  600  in  1890  to  4,644  in  1900  and  11,188 
in  1910.  Its  post-office,  established  in  September,  1887,  was  ad- 
vanced to  first-claaa  rank  in  1911,  It  has  exceptional  railway  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  has  promising  prospects  of  becoming  the  cen- 
ter of  a  series  of  important  electric  lines.  It  is  the  official  seat  of 
the  Appalachian  Power  company  which  owns  five  separate  power  sites 
on  New  river  near  Pulaski,  Virginia,  aggregating  a  total  fall  of  375 
feet  (75000  horse  power). 


throuRh   tbe   RppubHcao    Influence  ot   the    Elkhorn    aide  of  the   •: 
seat  was  removed  to  the  Tug  river,  Ave   mlleg  above  ""-    -"- 
the  Bite  of  Wilcoe  where  the  first  court  house  was  bu 
■t  Peerrrllle  (now  English). 
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The  industrial  awakening  around  Bluefield  natarall;  produced 
some  agitation  in  favor  of  removing  the  county  seat  from  Princeton 
to  the  center  of  greater  activities.  In  November,  1898,  on  petition  of 
1257  persons  residing  principally  at  Bluefield,  BramweU  and  neigh- 
boring places,  the  question  was  submitted  to  popular  election,  resulting 
in  the  defeat  of  the  proposition  by  a  large  majority  (882  for  relocation 
and  3373  against).  In  March,  1906,  the  question  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  election,  resulting  in  a  vote  of  2098  for  removal  and  5174 
against  removal. 
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■Not  In  eiiateni^  In  1893, 

THE   VIRQINIAN   RAILWAY. 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  wild  region  between  the  upper  Kanawha 
and  the  upper  Bluestone  has  been  penetrated  by  tlie  Virginian  rail- 
way, which  in  West  Virginia  was  begun  in  1894  by  the  construction 
of  a  little  five-mile  road  south  from  Deepwater  on  the  Kanawha  to 
serve  certain  lumber  interests  in  the  region.  In  1902,  the  extension 
of  this  line  toward  the  coal  fields*  was  begun  on  a  more  careful  plan 

•The  orlelnal  certificate  ot  IncorporatloD  of  the  Deepwater  (Janaarr  28,  1868) 
called  ror  a  route  from  Deepvater  up  Lower  Lodp.  across  the  divide  and  down 
White  Oak  creek  and  Don  Loup  to  Its  moatb  at  Glen  Jean.  Barlj  in  IB02.  the 
management  conceived  the  idea  ot  a  southeaster];  aitenslon  through  coal  lleldi, 
n,.-    .— _    ..._    .._.,.    .,   piney   creek   and   up    Pine;   to   Flat  tap 


thence  acroas  to  Camp  creek  and  'to  Blowtone.   'Tbla   route  wai  later 
Apni,^1902)    farther^  west,  ^hrough   Jeunj>'B   Gap   and   Clark'i   Qap   In 


changed  _     __     _^ 

order  to  reach  better  coal  territory.     Finally,  _  , 

nectlDg  with  Jenny'a  Gap  (Auguit  30).    On  the  same  day 


prellmlnarj  aurvey  n 
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of  confltmcfdon,  with  a  etraighter  alignment  and  lighter  grades.  In 
1907,  the  ambitioiu  and  far-reaching  plan  of  ^e  release  of  the  vaat 
coal  domftin  to  the  tide  water  came  to  f  niitioQ  b;  the  consolidation  of 
the  Deepwater  railwa;  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Tidewater  railway  of 
Virginia,  which  were  built  together  by  the  same  management  and  in- 
corporated as  the  Virginian  railway. 

The  road  was  built  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  and  his  associates  to  se- 
cure the  best  possible  line  regardless  of  expense,  or  of  connecting  rail- 
ways, or  of  adjacent  towns.  It  was  not  built  to  get  the  revenue  of  im- 
mediate traffic  but  with  a  view  to  future  possibilities  inherent  to  the 
terminal  and  intermediate  territory.  Ita  main  objective  points  were  to 
penetrate  the  heart  of  the  New  River — Pocahontas  and  Kanawha  coal 
fields  which  were  not  thoroughly  served  by  existing  roads,  and  to  se- 
cure facilities  for  unloading  coal  at  the  tidewater  terminal.  Its  course 
was  selected  by  engineers  who  had  a  free  band  to  select  a  route,  and  to 
produce  a  line  having  the  most  economical  grades  and  curves  from 
the  standpoint  of  operation.  Its  location  and  grades  were  determined 
only  after  the  completion  of  five  or  sii  thousand  miles  of  field  surveys, 
and  after  the  careful  consideration  of  various  ruling  factors.  Over 
much  of  its  route  from  Deepwater  to  Princeton,  the  road  has  a  succes- 
sion of  heavy  cuts  and  fills,  with  many  tunnels  and  high  steel  viaducts. 
Its  easy  grades  toward  the  east  were  selected  with  a  view  to  the  heavier 
freight  traffic  in  that  direction. 

In  March  1907,  its  head  of  travel  was  Mullens.  On  July  1, 1909,  it 
was  in  operation  throughout  its  entire  course.  Its  efficiency  was  as- 
sured by  many  improvements,  and  by  the  increased  equipment  which 
rapidly  followed.  Its  assembling  yard  was  located  at  Princeton,  from 
which  long  trains  of  coal  are  drawn  eastward  behind  huge  Mallet  lo- 
comotives 

At  Pax  twenty  seven  miles  from  Deepwater  it  has  a  six  mile  con 
nection  with  twelve  mines   by  the  Kanawha   Glen  Jean  and  Ea'?tem 

end  ^  tbelSie'  beiww-n   JpnnT  b  Gav  and  G 

nor  had  the  Deepwater  order  d  or  flerepd  to  maHi"  tue  esteuwupu  i  vuuu  tiiu--k 
termini  filed  by  the  arllc  es  of  Ineorporat  OD  Or  **  ptember  ■•  howc  er  a  meet 
Ide  oI  directors  pasBpd  a  reBol  ion  of  eitPniton  whirh  was  filod  n  the  office  of 
the  secretarT  of  state  On  September  8  mapa  we  e  filed  From  the  date  of  the 
contract  with  the  fhefapeake  and  Ohio  nncln  rs  the  ricepwater  rn  wht  eaulnecra 
and  offlclalB  presspd  the  worJi  of  the  location  of  the  entire  line  and  completed  it  on 
Fetrnary  ■>      lOm — fillne  mapa  as  fast  bs  data  could  be  procured  and  prepared 

The  Chcaapeake  and  Ohio  completed  the  suryev  of  a  route  to  connect  with  the 
od  anrvpy  of  lSBi>  and  on  September  II  100"  filed  a  mnp  o(  the  projected  location 
and  on  the  name  day  fi  ed  a  map  of  the  old  survey  of  ISOO  On  November  1  100" 
it  completed  the  actual  Ineet  in  of  the  iie»  road  On  October  "  It  nee  red  deeds 
to  land  in  Jenny  a  Gap  BDd  about  December  30  began  the  work  of  constr  ctlon  on 
the  dlspnted  strip  and  prosecuted  It  at  the  cost  of  S8  510  until  J—-  '""■•  -••— 
th>  coart  of  Rateiffh  county  decided  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

t  of  appropriation     The  Deepwater   by  a  writ  of  error   obtained  from  the  court 
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railroad,  owned  and  operated  by  William  McKell.  At  Bishop,  it  con- 
nects with  the  White  Oak  railway  from  Glen  Jean  which  is  operated 
by  the  large  New  river  company  and  carries  the  production  of  four 
mines.  At  Page,  it  receives  the  large  exports  of  the  mines  of  the  Loup 
Creek  Colliery  company.  At  Mullens,  it  connects  with  the  important 
Winding  Gulf  branch,  along  which  are  many  important  mines.  It  re- 
ceives the  shipments  of  large  lumbering  operations  at  Maben,  Herndon 
and  Gardner. 

At  Deepwater,  the  company  planned  at  first  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  in  order  to  secure  additional  facilities  for 
shipping  coal. 
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XII.    Social  and  In^tutional  Hi^ory 

1.      POPDI^TION, 

The  character  of  the  population  has  greatly  changed  since  the  civil 
war.  The  original  settlers,  whose  ancestors  were  generally  English 
or  Scotch  Irish  or  perhaps  Pennsylvania  German,  were  contented  with 
a  life  of  rural  simplicity  and  hospitality  whose  economy  was  in  many 
cases  mere  subsistence.  Their  descendants  usually  lived  amiably  with 
their  neighbors,  maintained  their  urbanity  and  self  possession  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  and,  beyond  the  efforts  necessary  to  secure  Oie 
necessaries  of  life,  were  often  disposed  to  leave  improvement  of  things 
to  time  and  chance.  Always  possessing  intellect  and  sagacity  capa- 
ble of  high  development  under  favorable  conditions,  they  have  grad- 
ually responded  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  the  stren- 
uous life  which  received  its  greatest  impulse  from  immigration  from 
other  states  and  from  the  increased  opportunities  for  communication 
and  intermingling  of  the  people.  The  development  of  the  vast  re- 
sources, especially  in  coal  and  oil,  has  caused  a  large  influx  of  popula- 
tion, at  first  largely  average  American  citizens  from  Pennsylvania, 
Marj-land,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  later  an  increasing  number  of 
foreigners  from  Europe. 

The  population  far  more  than  trebled  in  the  fifty  years  from  1S60- 
1910.  It  increased  from  376,688  in  1860  to  422,014  in  1870,  to 
618.457  in  1880,  to  762,704  in  1890,  to  958,800  (499,242  males  and 
459,558  females)  in  1900,  and  to  1,221,119  (644,044  males  and 
577,075  females)  in  1910,  In  1869  and  early  in  1870  erroneous 
reports  represented  that  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  state  was 
decreasing.  The  census  of  1870  showed  that  while  there  was  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  over  20%  in  the  population  of  the  state,  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  a  few  counties.  There  was  a  decrease  of  794  in 
Greenbrier,  752  in  Hampshire  and  Hardy  combined,  615  in  Marion, 
1G9  in  Xicholas,  and  30  in  Brooke.  All  the  other  counties  showed  an 
increase  and  every  county  at  each  census  after  1870  until  1910  con- 
tinued to  show  an  increase.  In  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900  the 
population  increased  over  34  per  cent.  The  counties  in  which  it 
increased  most  rapidly  were  McDowell  (156.8  per  cent).  Tucker  (108 
per  cent),  Webster  (85  per  cent).  Clay  (77  per  cent),  Marion  (56.5  " 
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per  cent),  Jb'ayette  (56.7  per  cent),  Tjler  (53.6  per  cent)!  and 
Baudolph  (51.9  per  cent).  The  counties  in  wMcli  the  counties  in- 
creaeed  most  elowly  were  Jefferson  (2,6  per  cent),  Hampshire  (3.4 
per  cent),  Berkeley  (4.1  per  cent),  Pendleton  (5.2  per  cent),  Monroe 
(5,6  per  cent),  Mineral  (6.6  per  cent),  Lewifl  (6.8  per  cent)  and 
Grant  (7  percent). 

Of  the  population  in  1900  the  colored  numbered  43,567  (including 
56  Chinese  and  12  Indians).  The  negroes  were  located  principally 
in  Berkeley,  Cabell,  Fayette,  Greenbrier,  Harrison,  Jefferson, 
Kanawtia,  McDowell,  Mineral,  Ohio  and  Summers.  Of  the  247,970 
males  of  voting  age,  only  14,786  were  negroes.  Of  the  illiterate  voters 
23,577  (11  per  cent)  were  white  and  5,583  {38  per  cent)  were  black. 
The  foreign  bom  numbered  22,451  (principally  Germans,  Irish, 
Italians,  Buglish  and  Scotch)  located  principally  in  Marion,  Marshall, 
Ohio,  Tucker  and  Wood  counties.  Excluding  foreigners,  the  larger 
number  of  immigrants  came  from  Virginia  (61,508),  Ohio  (40,301) 
and  Pennsylvania  (28,927). 

After  1900  the  immigration  greatly  increased,  especially  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  regions  of  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  state.  The  rapidly  of  the  growth  of  towns  may  be  illustrated 
by  Morgantown  whose  population  increased  from  leoa  than  3,000  in 
1900  to  10,000  within  tlie  citj-  limits  in  1910.  In  the  decade  from 
1900  to  1910,  the  population  of  the  state  increased  over  27  per  cent 
It  increased  most  rapidly  in  the  following  counties :  McDowell  ( 155.3 
per  cent),  Logan  (108.1  per  cent),  Raleigh  (106.1  per  cent),  Harri- 
son (74,7  per  cent),  Pocahontas  (72  per  cent),  Mingo  (71.1  per  cent), 
Mercer  (G6.7  per  cent),  Fayette  (62.3  per  cent),  Cabell  (59.6  per 
cent),  Hancock  (56.4  per  cent),  Nicholas  (55.2  per  cent),  Brooke 
{.5.1.7  per  cent),  Kanawha  (48.9  per  cent),  Eandolph  (47.3  per 
cent).  Tucker  (39  per  cent),  Lincoln  (32,8  per  cent.  In  the  follow- 
ing  counties  there  was  a  decrease:  Pleasants  (13.6  per  cent),  Wirt 
(12  per  cent),  Tyler  (11.2  per  cent,  Jackson  (8.8  per  cent),  Dod- 
dridge (7.4  per  cent),  Ritchie  (5.4  per  cent),  Mason  (4.7  per  cent), 
Gilmer  (3,3  per  cent),  Hampshire  (.9  per  cent),  Monroe  (.6  per 
cent),  Jefferson  (.3  per  cent). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  of  decreasing  population  includes 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  of  the  state — indicating  the 
demand  for  better  roa<^i^  and  other  improvements  of  rural  conditions 
which  win  stimulate  increased  local  production  of  the  food  materials 
now  too  largely  imported  for  consumption  within  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  state. 
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The  composition  and  characteristice  of  the  population,  as  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1910,  present  some  interesting 
features. 

Color  and  nativity. — Of  the  total  population  of  West  Virginia, 
1,166,817,  or  94.7  per  cent,  are  whites,  and  64,173,  or  5.3  per  cent, 
negroes.  The  corresponding  percentages  in  1900  were  95.5  and  4.5. 
In  43  of  the  55  counties  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
negroes;  in  only  4  counties  does  the  proportion  of  negroes  exceed 
12.5  per  cent,  the  maximum  percentage,  30.6,  being  that  for  Mc- 
Dowell coun^, 

NatiTe  whites  of  native  parentage  constitute  85.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  state,  and  90.1  per  cent  of  the  white  population. 
Native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  and  foreign-hom  whites 
each  constitute  only  4.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

Of  the  urban*  population,  74.8  per  cent  are  native  whites  of  native 
parentage;  of  the  rural,  87.8  per  cent.  The  corresponding  proportions 
for  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage .  are  11.6  and  3.1  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  percentage  of  foreign-bom  whites  is  6.9  in 
the  urban  population  and  4.3  in  the  rural;  the  percentage  of  negroes 
is  6.7  in  the  urban  and  4.9  in  the  rural. 

Sex. — In  the  total  population  of  the  state  there  are  644,044  males 
and  577,075  females,  or  111.6  males  to  every  100  females.  In  1900 
the  ratio  was  108.6  to  100.  Among  the  whites  there  was  110.5  males 
to  100  females ;  among  the  negroes,  132.8.  Among  native  whites  the 
ratio  is  106.1  to  100,  as  compared  with  261.8  to  100  for  the  foreign- 
bom  whites.  In  the  urban  population  there  are  104.2  males  to  100 
females,  and  in  the  rural,  113.4. 

State  of  birth. — Of  the  native  population — that  is  population  bom 
in  the  United  States — 80  per  cent  were  bom  in  West  Virginia  and 
20  per  cent  outside  the  state;  of  the  native  white  population,  17.8 
per  cent  were  bom  outside  the  state,  and  of  the  native  negro,  57.6' 
per  cent  Persons  bom  outside  the  state  constitute  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  native  population  in  urban  than  in  rural  communities. 

Foreign  nationalities. — Of  the  foreign-bom  white  population  of 
"West  Virginia,  persons  bom  in  Italy  represent  30.3  per  cent;  Austria, 
14.6;  Germany,  11.1;  Hungary,  10.4;  Enssia,  9;  England,  6.1; 
Ireland,  4;  Scotland,  1.9;  all  other  countries,  12.5.  Of  the  total 
white  stock  of  foreign  origin,  whidi  includes  persons  bom  abroad  and 

■tirban  popiilati 
Incorporated  place; 
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ftlflo  natlvea  having  one  or  both  parents  born  abroad,  Q«rmaDy  con- 
tributed 21.7  per  cent;  Italy,  18.5;  Ireland,  11.5;  Austria,  9.5; 
England,  9;  Hungary,  6.6;  Euaaia,  6.4;  Scotland,  3.9. 

Voting  and  militia  ages. — The  total  number  of  males  31  years  of 
age  and  over  is  338,349,  representing  37.?  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Of  such  males  93.3  per  cent  are  white  and  6.7  per  cent  negroes. 
Native  whites  represent  83  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  foreign- 
bom  whites  10,3  per  cent.  Of  the  34,687  foreign-born  white  males 
of  voting  age,  7,263,  or  20.9  per  cent,  are  naturalized.  Males  of 
militia  age — 18  to  44 — number  275,048. 

Age. — Of  the  total  population,  13.8  per  cent  are  under  5  years 
of  age,  33.8  per  cent  from  5  to  14  years,  inclusive,  20.2  per  cent 
from  15  to  24,  27.4  per  cent  from  25  to  44,  and  16.5  per  cent  45 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  foreign-bom  white  population  com- 
prises comparatively  few  children,  only  6.9  per  cent  being  under  15 
years  of  age,  while  69.9  per  cent  are  35  years  of  age  and  over.  Of 
the  native  whites  Of  native  parentage  40.9  per  cent  are  26  and  over, 
and  of  the  negroes  46.5  per  cent.  The  negro  population  comprises 
a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  children  under  5  than  the  native 
white  of  native  parentage.  The  proportion  under  5  is  greatest  among 
native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 

The  urban  population  shows  a  smaller  proportion  of  cliildren  than 
the  rural  and  a  larger  proportion  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Migration  to  the  city  esplains  this  at  least  in  i)art.  Of  the  urban 
population,  33. S  per  cent  are  from  25  to  44  years  of  age,  inclusive, 
and  of  the  rural  population,  36,1  per  cent. 

School  attendance. — ^The  total  number  of  persons  of  school  age — 
that  is,  from  6  to  20  years  inclusive — is  393,818,  of  whom  259,971, 
or  65.5  per  cent,  attended  school.  In  addition  to  these.  3.544  children 
under  6  and  3,896  persons  31  and  over  attended  school.  For  boys 
from  6  to  20,  inclusive,  the  percentage  attending  school  was  64.9 ; 
for  girls,  66.2.  For  children  from  6  to  14  years,  inclusive,  the  per- 
centage attending  school  was  83.6.  The  percentage  for  children  of 
this  age  among  native  whites  of  native  parentage  was  83 ;  among 
native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  83.9;  among  foreign- 
bom  whites,  66.1 ;  and  among  negroes,  76.2.  The  percentage  attend- 
ing school  for  children  of  that  age  was  85.1  in  the  urban  population, 
and  82.1  in  the  rural. 

Illiteracy.* — There  are  74,866  illiterates  in  the  state,  representing 

•Tha  CeoBiu  Bateau  claBslSM  u  Illiterate  a&r  person  10  rears  of  ue  or  orer 
who  la  unable  to  write,  rejardleas  of  ablHtj  to  ma.  r  -  r 
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8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popnlatioii  10  years  of  ag«  and  over,  aa 
compared  with  11.4  cent  in  1900.     The  percentage  of  illiteracy  ifi 

6.4  among  oatire  whites,  23.9  among  foieign-bom  whites,  and  20.3 
among  n^roes.  Among  native  whites  of  native  parentage  it  is  6.7 
and  among  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  2. 

Illiterates  are  relatively  fewer  in  urban  than  in  rural  communitiee, 
the  percentage  being  4  in  the  orban  population  and  9.4  in  the  rural. 
For  each  class  of  the  population  separately,  also,  the  rural  percentage 
is  higher  than  the  urban — decidedly  higher  for  the  foreign-bom 
whites  and  for  the  negroes. 

For  persons  from  10  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  whose  literacy 
depends  largely  upon  present  school  facilities  and  school  attendance, 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  4.1. 

Marital. — In  the  population  15  years  of  age  and  over,  38.9  per 
cent  of  the  males  are  single  and  28  per  cent  of  the  females.  The 
percentage  married  is  56.4  for  males  and  63.3  for  females,  and  the 
percentage  widowed  3.7  and  7.9,  respectively.  The  percentages  of 
those  reported  as  divorced,  0,3  and  0.5,  respectively,  are  believed  to 
be  too  small,  because  of  the  probability  that  many  divorced  persons 
class  themselves  as  single  or  widowed. 

That  the  percentage  single  is  so  much  smaller  for  women  than  for 
men  is  due  partly  to  the  excess  of  males  in  the  total  population,  but 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  women  marry  younger.  Thus  15..^  per  cent 
of  the  females  from  15  to  19  years  of  age  are  married,  as  compared 
with  1.3  per  cent  of  the  males ;  and  57.9  per  cent  of  the  females  from 
20  to  24  years  are  married,  as  compared  with  25.8  per  cent  of  the 
males.  In  the  next  age  group,  25  to  34  years,  the  difference  is  less 
marked,  the  percentage  being  80.4  and  66.7,  respectively,  and  it  is 
inconsiderable  in  the  age  group  '35  to  44.  Among  those  45  and  over 
the  percentage  married  is  higher  among  the  males.  That  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  widows  than  widowers  may  indicate  that  men 
more  often  remarry  than  women,  but,  since  husbands  are  generally 
older  than  their  wives,  the  marriage  relationship  is  more  often  broken 
by  death  of  the  husband  than  by  death  of  the  wife. 

For  the  main  elements  of  the  population  the  percentages  married 
among  those  15  years  of  age  and  over  are  as  follows:  Native  whites 
of  native  parentage,  58  for  males,  63.1  for  females ;  native  whites  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  56.6  both  for  males  and  for  females; 
ioreign-bom  whites,  53.6  and  76.6 ;  negroes  45.7  and  62.2 

These  percentages  by  no  means  indicate  the  relative  tendency  of 
the  several  classes  as  regards  marriage.     To  determine  .that,  the 
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comparison  Bhould  be  made  b;  age  periods,  since  the  proportion 
married  in  any  claee  is  determined  largely  by  the  proportion  who 
have  reached  the  marrying  age.  Similarly,  the  proportion  widowed 
depends  largely  on  the  proportion  past  middle  life.  The  percentage 
married,  both  for  males  and  females,  is  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban 
communities. 

Dwellings  and  families. — The  total  number  of  dwellings  in  West 
Virginia  is  239,128,  and  the  total  number  of  families  248,480,  ip- 
dicating  that  in  comparatively  few  cases  does  more  than  one  family 
occupy  a  dwelling.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  is 
5.1,  and  the  average  number  per  family  is  4.9. 

e  1860  Ib  indicated  by  decsdei  and  by  conntleB  In 
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2.       KDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  1803  West  Virginia  had  no  state  institutions,  no  social  organs 
to  secure  general  welfare,  no  common  school  sjeteni,  no  normal 
schools  and  no  university.  Before  18(53  the  few  schools  which  were 
maintained  at  public  expense  were  primarily  for  indigent  children.* 
The  people  who  had  so  long  agitated  the  question  of  free  schools  for 
all,"*  influenced  by  Mr.  Battelle  who  said  that  people  were  leaving 
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Doranri'  of  the  jouth  ot  the  alate  on  tbe  East. 

[loDSl  convention  of  1629-30.  resolutions  submitted  by  westem 
rouraeement  of  public  education  were  ap]>a9ed  by  eafltern  men, 
!d  the  adoption  of  n  s.VHtem  by  which  the  people  of  the  Eaat 
r  the  education  ot  the  cbllilren  o(  the  West.  Mori^an  of 
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MonoDjtalla  submitted 

every   free  white  man    ._    .. „. 

the  legislature,  should  constitute  a  fund,  tbe  lu< 
elementary  education.  Mr.  Ilcndernan  remarked 
provision  tor  tbe  partial  or  lodllTercnt  eduea 
children  as  were  provided  with  adequate  educal' 
Connectleut.  Alexander  Campbell  aleo  introduci 
ment  ot  free  Bcboola  and  eemlnnrlcs.  But  not  on 
was  Inserted  In  the  constitution. 

The  KanoKha  Banner,  commenting  on  the  i;ei 
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the  state  because  there  were  no  public  schools,  and  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  West,  in  1863  inserted  a  clause  in  theii  constitution 
providing  for  their  eetablisbment,  and  promptly  secured  from  their 
first  legislature  a  lav  for  efficient  free  schools  supported  by  the  in- 
terest of  an  invested  school  fund.  In  1865,  the  state  superintendent 
reported  that  there  were  431  schools  and  387  teachers  in  the  state. 
In  1866  and  1867,  provision  was  made  for  colored  schools  where  the 
number  of  colored  children  was  sufficient.  The  constitution  provided 
that  white  and  colored  children  should  not  be  educated  in  the  same 
schools. 

The  new  school  system  encountered  many  obstaclee.  The  law  was 
opposed  by  many  of  the  ultra- conservatives,  who  urged  the  people  to 
disregard  it  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities.  In  some 
thinly-settled  counties  of  the  interior  and  along  the  southern  border 
the  people  were  not  able  to  build  school  houses.  In  several  counties 
the  superintendents  were  too  ignorant  to  examine  the  incompetent 
teachers.  In  order  to  supply  the  great  need  for  trained  teachers, 
the  legislature,  in  1867,  established  normal  schools  at  Huntington,  at 
Fairmont  and  at  West  Liber^.  In  1872,  three  additional  schools 
were  established  at  Shepherdstown,  Athens  and  Glenville.  By  1869, 
the  school  system  was  better  organized ;  but,  as  late  as  1872,  .over 
half  of  the  county  superintendents  failed  to  submit  reports,  and  the 
state  superintendent  reported  that  in  many  districte  there  had  been 
no  schools  for  two  years  while  in  many  others  the  attendanoe  con- 
tinued to  be  poor.  In  many  instances  progress  was  hindered  by 
misuse  of  funds  by  the  school  boards  who  voted  themselves  i  liberal 
compensation  for  their  services.  In  several  counties,  the  sheriff  often 
postponed  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  teachers  until  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  orders  at  great  sacrifice  to  the  curbstone  broker, 
often  a  confederate  of  the  sheriff.  In  spite  of  laws  to  prevent,  this 
abnse  continued  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Examinations 
in  many  counties  continued  to  be  conducted  so  loosely  and  so  dis- 
honestly that  incompetent  teachers  found  little  difficulty  in  securing 

wODid  Bot  sreutlf  poBtpone  a  TSDewal  o[  tbe  cai 

tlis  arat  of  tlie»e  wm  the  demsod  of  tbe  Weet  (l.     ..  „ 

B;  1810  tbe  subject  of  popular  edacatloD  vaa  mucb  aittated  Id  tbe  West.  .. 
renuirkable  edapatloual  conveutlon  whicb  met  at  Clarksburg  on  September  8-9,  18<1 
wu  attended  b;  130  deleKS.te>.  Its  object  was  to  Indace  the  general  aasemblr  to 
establish  a  sjslem  of  free  district  schoota,  to  be  supported  b;  the  llterar;  fund  and 
a  t««  on  property. 

ThrouKDoat  the  West,  b;  the  time  of  tbe  election  for  members  of  tbe  canstltutlonal 
convention  of  1S60.  newapapera  and  candidates  pledged  themselves  ts  favor  of  a 
eoostltatlonal  iratem  of  education  under  icblch  ricb  and  poor  shotild  meet  on  an 
cQualitr.  and  for  the  eatabllabment  ol  some  form  of  an  equitable  ayBtem  of  common 
aoiool  education.  But  despite  this  fact  and  the  reaolatlona  of  Ifartln.  Faulkner 
and  Carllls  In  ftvor  of  a  coDBtltatlonal  provlslrai,  the  new  constitution  was  adoptad 
vltbont  the  msntlon  ot  edacBtloQ, 
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certificatee.  Finally,  the  widespread  jobbery  in  teachers'  certificates 
was  almost  terminated,  in  1903,  by  the  adoption  of  the  nniform 
examination  8y8t«m. 

In  many  counties,  supervision  of  schools  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent remained  a  fraud  and  a  farce  for  decades.  An  effort  to 
secure  more  efEcient  supervision  was  made  in  1901  by  forbidding  the 
county  superintendent  to  teach,  and  in  1907  by  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  office. 

To  secure  better  attendance  the  legislature  in  1901  passed  a  com- 
pulsory school  law  which  was  made  more  effective  in  1908.     The 
opposition*  to  these  laws,  which  was  very  strong  at  first,  haa  gradually 
declined — although  in  many  instances  they  are  still  disregarded  or 
evaded. 

Although  progress  was  slow  for  so  many  years,  it  has  been  more 
rapid  in  recent  years.  High  schools  have  increased  in  number  and 
improved  in  character.  The  normal  schools,  whose  work  has  been 
largely  that  of  the  high  school,  have  begun  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  formed.  A  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, created  by  the  revised  school  law  of  1908,  is  empowered  to 
prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  to 
unify  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  by  defining  the 
relations  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  and  by  securing  better 
articulation  of  the  school  work.  Teachers'  institutes,  summer  schools, 
school  libraries,  better  wages  and  better  teachers  are  also  aiding  the 
progress  of  education. 

West  Virginia  University  since  its  foundation  in  1867  has  exerted 
a  gradually  increasing  influence  in  the  development  of  the  education 
and  other  activities  of  the  state.  At  first  it  was  little  more  than  a 
classical  high  school.  For  many  years  the  growth  of  the  new  insti- 
tution was  very  slow  nnd  uncertain.  This  retarded  growth  was  due 
to  many  causes.  Among  these  causes  may  be  enumerated  the  partially 
local  foundation,  the  sectional  jealousies,  the  post-bellum  political 
questions  and  partisanships,  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  system  of 
secondary  schools,  the  divided  responsibility  and  laUsez  fatre  policy 
of  administration,   and   the  lack  of  means  of  communication  with 

•in  1837,  wh*n  (hp  aubjpcl  whs  utronKlj-  nElJatpd.  thp  I.oRan  County  Banner 
pnbHihed  edtlorlalB  in  opposLttnn.  "Wp  hk  so  conn(ii»nt  that  the  parent  la  the 
proper  Knardlan  for  his  chtld,  that  wp  hopp  npver  (o  Bce  th»  Oay  when  the  stat* 
■hall  aasumr  such  Ruardlandblp  except  In  extreme  caeee.,"  aald  tbe  editor.  "Pro- 
fenor  Lewis  ^who  knova  nothlni  about  nrlva(lnn!i  of  parents  In  countrj  dli- 
trlcta)  recommends  that  tbp  ECbnola  he  Qlted  up  by  force,  that  the  dacred  preciDcta 
of  an  bumble  home  be  enlpred  by  the  oBcers  of  the  law,  and  children  half-c"' 
torn  from  their  mothere.  This  Is  nbat  compulnory  school  law  means  and  we 
beartll.T  opposed  to  mmpuleory  pduratinn '" 
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MorgaatowD,  the  seat  of  the  institution.  Gradually  the  power  anj 
importance  of  these  causes  were  reduced  hy  changing  conditions.  In- 
dustrial progress  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  transformation 
of  the  earlier  school  into  a  real  college  or  university.  One  may  smile 
now  at  the  earlier  bickerings  and  driftings.  The  admission  of  women 
to  the  collegiate  departments  in  1889,  and  to  other  departments  in 
1897,  was  a  great  land  mark  in  the  educational  historj-  of  the 
state. 

Although  many  in  the  state  do  not  now  realize  it  the  Universi^ 
is  an  institution  of  high  rank — recently  ranked  by  the  Carnegie 
Fonndation  as  better  than  the  UniTerei^  of  Virginia  from  the  stand- 
point of  entrance  requirements. 

The  growth  of.  the  University  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  develop- 
ment of  better  secondary  schools.  The  normal  schools  have  partially 
solved  the  problem  of  suitable  preparatory  schools.  A  preparatory 
school  at  Montgomery,  opened  January,  1897,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  February  16,  1895.  Another  was  established  at  Keyser  by  an 
act  of  1901. 

To  supply  the  demand  for  state  institutions  where  colored  people 
could  receive  special  or  more  advanced  academic  training,  the  colored 
institute  at  Farm  (Kanawha  county)  was  established  in  1891,  and 
the  Bluefield  colored  institute  (in  Mercer  county)  was  established  in 
1895. 

3.      INSTITUTIONS  FOE  DEPEXDENTS,  DEFECTIVES  AND  DELINQUENTS. 

West  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  her  statehood  had  no  charitable 
or  reformatory  institutions  within  her  boundaries — all  such  state  in- 
stitutions having  been  built  east  of  the  mountains.  The  new  state, 
without  any  permanent  home  or  suitable  buildings  in  which  to  con- 
duct the  work  of  its  government,  and  in  the  face  of  so  many  other 
difficulties,  was  compelled  to  make  temporary  arrangements  until  she 
could  provide  something  permanent.  Sfany  of  the  insane,  who  were 
already  at  Staunton,  remained  there  until  an  asylum  could  be  com- 
pleted, but  the  county  jails  were  iilled  with  all  kinds  of  unfortunates. 
the  insane,  convicts,  and  juvenile  offenders  of  both  sexes.  For  seven 
years  arrangements  were  made  with  other  states  for  the  care  of  the 
blind. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Weston  was  oi)ened  in  1866,  but  it 
did  not  furnish  sufficient  accommodation,  and  some  of  the  insane  were 
confined  in  the  jails  until  the  second  hospital  was  opened  at  Spencer 
in  1893.    There  is  still  need  of  additional  room  for  the  colored  insane. 
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A  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  bliod  was  opened  at  Bomney  at  the 
dose  of  1870.  Since  1901  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  provide  a  separate  school  for  the  blind  in  sonie  larger 
aiy  of  the  state.  In  1897  an  asylum  vas  established  at  Huntington 
for  such  incurables  as  epileptics,  idiots,  insaue  and  others  whose  dis- 
orders affected  their  minds. 

The  legislature  of  1911  created  a  tuberculosis  sanitariiun,  located 
near  Terra  Alta  on  the  top  of  the  great  Cheat  Mountain  range. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  a  state  prison  was  urged  by  Governor 
Boreman,  but  the  legislature  first  authorized  negotiation  with  other 
states  for  the  use  of  their  prisons,  and  (when  this  proved  unsuccess- 
ful) then  authorized  the  governor  to  use  the  county  jails,  until  in 
1866  it  was  finally  induced,  by  the  escape  of  prisoners,  to  provide  for 
A  state  penitentiary  constructed  in  part  by  convict  labor.  In  1899 
the  unpleasant  notoriety  given  to  the  state  by  exaggerated  reports  of 
the  sickly  details  of  a  public  hanging  in  Jackson  county,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  yellow  dailies  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  caused 
the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  against  public  executions,  requiring 
that  all  hanging  should  be  conducted  within  the  penitentiary  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  limited  number  of  witnesses. 

In  1890,  twenty  years  after  Governor  Stevenson  first  protested 
Against  the  necessity  of  confining  youthful  offenders  (of  both  sexes) 
Tith  persons  whose  lives  had  been  given  over  to  crime,  the  legislature 
established  at  Fruntytown  a  reform  school  for  boys,  the  name  of 
whicli  was  changed  to  The  West  Virginia  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1913,  In  1897,  after  further  urg- 
ing, it  provided  for  a  similiar  industrial  home  for  girls  at  Salem. 
The  usefulness  of  this  home  is  greatly  lessened,  however,  by  the 
great  number  of  feeble  minded  girls  who  are  kept  there.  Two  years 
later,  it  established  the  West  Virginia  Humane  society,  one  aim  of 
■which  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  children  under  fourteen  years 
■of  age  who  are  abandoned,  neglected,  or  cruelly  treated.  In  1901, 
it  passed  an  additional  act  increasing  the  powers  of  the  society.  In 
1899,  it  also  provided  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  three 
miners'  hospitals  (at  Welch,  McKendree  and  Fairmont)  to  which  any 
person  injured  in  a  coal-mine  or  on  a  railroad  is  admitted  free  of 
charge.  The  growing  feeling  that  there  should  be  some  means  pro- 
vided to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  youthful  offenders  in  jails  with 
other  prisoners  was  recentlj'  expressed  by  Governor  Glasscock,  who 
also  suggested  the  need,  in  some  West  Virginia  cities,  of  juvenile 
■courts  with  large  discretionan'  powers. 
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Before  West  Virginia  separated  from  Virginia,  the  care  of  her 
poor  was  directed  by  a  board  of  oTerseera  appointed  from  the  varioua 
districts  by  the  county  court  From  1863  to  1873,  the  overseerB, 
though  really  agents  of  the  county  board  of  superrisors,  were  elected 
by  the  people  of  each  township.  Following  the  constitution  of  1873, 
the  Vii^inia  plan  was  revived.  In  1881  the  county  court  was 
authorized  to  provide  a  county  inHrmary,  workhouse,  farm,  and  other 
things  necessary  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor.  Since  1903, 
the  messages  of  the  governors  have  recommended  measures  to  prevent 
abuses  connected  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  such  as  the  assignment 
of  their  maintenance  to  the  lowest  bidder — a  practice  which  still 
exists  in  some  counties,  and  was  strongly  criticised  in  the  last  biennial 
message  of  Governor  Glasscock  (1913)  who  also  said  that  in  many 
instances  the  jails  and  almshouses  of  the  state  are  a  disgrace,  re- 
ferring especially  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  which  endanger  the- 
health  and  lives  of  the  inmates. 

4.       IN8PBCTI0K  AND  REGULATION. 

Executive  agencies  for  inspection  and  regulation  were  developed 
rather  slowly.  In  1863  there  was  only  a  board  of  public  works,  con- 
sisting of  the  executive  officials  of  the  state,  whose  principal  duties- 
then  related  to  state  turn-pikes  and  taxation  of  railroads,  but  whose 
work  has  continued  to  grow  with  the  development  of  the  state.  To- 
relieve  this  over-worked  board.  Governor  White  in  190.5  recommended 
a  railroad  commission,  and  in  1907  Governor  Dawson  recommended 
a  commission  of  corporations  to  act  witli  the  state  tax  commissioner 
as  a  state  board  of  assessors.  An  act  of  1913  created  a  public  service- 
commission. 

In  1864,  a  commissioner  of  immigration  was  provided  by  law,  but 
without  adequate  compensation;  and  in  1871  the  legislature,  which 
was  unfriendly  to  immigration,  refused  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  commissioner  and  transferred  the  work  of  the  bureau  to  the 
board  of  public  works,  without  satisfactory  provision  for  its  contin- 
uance as  an  active  agency.  The  governor  reported  in  1880  that 
foreign  immigration  into  West  Virginia  for  permanent  settlement 
had  "already  commenced,"  and  that  several  prosperous  colonies  were- 
already  founded.  The  first  organized  movement  to  promote  immi- 
gration to  the  state,  launched  through  the  efforts  of  the  Wheeling- 
chamber  of  commerce,  was  begun  on  February  29,  1888,  by  the- 
organization  of  the  West  Virginia  Immigration  and  Development 
Association  with  plans  for  the  organization  of  an  auxiliary  in  every 
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coiuty.  Mr.  Jolm  Nugent  who  at  present — without  compensation 
from  the  state — holds  a  commission  to  foster  immigration  of  miners, 
has  recently  foirnd  his  efforts  blocked  at  New  Tork  and  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Although  from  1863  there  was  a  vaccine  agent,  and  beginning  with 
1873  the  law  provided  for  three  vaccine  agents  who  were  required  to 
famish  vaccine  matter  to  all  who  desired  it,  there  was  no  provision 
for  state  control  or  regulation  of  health  until  1881  when  the  legis- 
lature created  the  board  of  health  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  to  enforce  general  sanitary  measures  for  preventing, 
checking  and  confining  epidemics  and  contagious  diseases.  The 
wisdom  of  this  delegation  of  power  has  been  proven  often — notably 
at  Mason  Cily  in  1893  in  successfully  dealing  with  what  threatened 
to  be  an  epidemic  of  smallpo:!.  Although  this  board  has  sufiBcient 
author!^,  its  efficiency  has  often  been  impaired  by  lack  of  sufficient 
funds.  An  act  of  March  15,  1883  made  additional  provision  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  by  requiring  genuine  evi- 
dence of  graduation  from  a  reputable  medical  college  or  a  regular 
examination  before  the  state  board  of  health,  or  an  affidavit  that  the 
applicant  has  practiced  in  the  state  for  ten  years.  Its  enforcement 
was  later  contested  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  bill  of  rights 
and  was  unconstitutional  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  the  vested  rights 
in  relation  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  A  practitioner  at  Newburg 
(in  Preston)  failing  to  procure  the  certificate  required  under  the 
law  was  arrested  on  an  indictment  of  the  grand  jury  and  found  guilty 
in  the  circuit  court  (April  1883).  On  a  writ  of  error  he  carried 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  which  affirmed  (November, 
1884)  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  on  grounds  of  police  regu- 
lation, asserting  that  "The  doctor  equally  with  the  lawyer  reqiiires 
a  special  education  to  qualify  him  to  practice  his  profession,  and 
that  the  community  is  no  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  doctor  than  of  a  lawyer  and  is  liable  to  be  imposed  npon 
by  imposters  and  quacks  professing  to  practice  medicine."  Later  he 
appealed  to  the  United  States  supreme  court  which  in  January,  1889. 
decided  against  him  on  the  ground  that  "the  law  of  West  Virginia 
was  intended  to  secure  such  skill  and  learning  in  the  profession  of 
medicine  that  the  community  might  trust  with  confidence  those 
receiving  a  license  under  authority  of  the  state." 

In  1891  a  commission  of  pharmacy  was  established  (without  pro- 
vision for  expenses),  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
board  of  dentistry  (which  by  an  act  of  1907  is  required  to  make  a 
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report  to  the  govenior).    A  state  board  of  embalmera  was  created 
m  1899. 

In  1885,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  maniifactore 
and  sale  of  mixed  and  impure  butter  and  cheese.  In  1907,  it  also 
enacted  an  inadequate  la.w  to  protect  the  people  against  impure  foods, 
which  for  years  had  been  shipped  into  the  state  and  sold.  Although 
the  law  in  itself  is  good  it  is  rendered  ineffective  by  the  failure  to 
appoint  an  inspector. 

A  proposition  to  submit  to  the  people  a  prohibition  amendment 
passed  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  69  to  14,  in  1883,  but  was  rejected 
in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  11.  In  1885  a  similar  proposition 
passed  in  the  senate  but  failed  in  the  bouse  by  two  votes.  In  1888, 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  voted  down.  Finally, 
in  response  to  the  popular  demand  for  elimination  of  the  liquor  in- 
tereste  from  pernicious  lobby  politics,  the  legislature  in  1912  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  at  the  regular  stete  and  presidential  election,  a 
prohibition  amendment  which  they  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of 
over  92,000. 

In  1883  an  inadequate  law  for  regulation  of  weights  and  measures 
was  put  on  the  statute  book,  providing  for  its  execution  through  the 
county  courts,  fixing  the  legal  weight  of  certain  commodities,  and 
establishing  "Scribner's  rule."  In  1897  the  section  which  provided 
that  the  adjutant-general  should  be  ex-officio  superintendent  of 
weights  and  measures  was  repealed,  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  provision  for  a  superintendent  Except  in  a  few  instances, 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  enforce  the  law ;  and  the  outfit  furnished 
by  the  Federal  government,  after  a  long  residence  at  the  state  capitol, 
has  recently  been  deposited  with  the  department  of  physics  at  the 
stete  university  where  it  has  been  tested  for  accuracy  and  mounted 
for  use.  A  bill  for  more  efficient  stete  regulation  of  weighte  and 
measures  received  the  approval  of  the  house  at  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  February,  1913,  but  failed  to  reach  the  calender  for 
eon.oi deration  in  the  senate.  On  this  subject  there  is  much  need 
of  an  efficient  law  providing  for  inspectors  with  not  only  power  of 
supervision  over  local  authorities,  but  also  with  power  to  enforce  the 
law  whenever  local  authorities  fail  to  act. 

The  office  of  sealer  of  weights  and  meaFiires  .should  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  public  ser\'ice,  affording  a  protection  alike  to 
the  honest  dealer  and  to  the  purchasing  public.  To  secure  efficiency 
in  whatever  law  is  passed,  there  should  be  .some  general  system  of 
administration  and  reports  of  inspectors,  to  prevent  the  chief  office 
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from  degenerating  into  a  sinecuie  vhose  holder  is  paid  a  salary  to 
see  that  no  one  rans.avay  with  the  standards.  TheBe  inspectore  should 
visit  every  part  of  the  state  to  test  the  ofBcial  weights  and  measures 
and  to  instruct  the  local  authorities.  These  officials  should  have 
power  both  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  authorities  and,  in 
case  of  emergencies  which  demand  promptness  of  action,  to  enter 
the  field  of  the  local  officials  and  to  make  inspections  and  arrests 
without  waiting  for  local  action. 

The  need  of  a  more  efficient  organization  of  the  militia  of  the 
state  was  felt  long  before  the  militia  law  of  1889.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  law  requiring  muster  and  drill  was  abolished. 
In  1872,  the  legislature  prohibited  enrollment.  In  1872,  the  duties 
of  the  adjutant-general  were  assigned  to  the  state  superintendent  of 
education,  who  refused  to  exercise  them.  In  IS??,  the  duties  were 
transferred  to  the  state  librarian.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the 
condition  of  inefficiency  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  connection  with 
the  strike  at  Martinsburg,  resulting  from  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent  in  wages  by  the  railroad  companies.  The  brakemen  and  firemen 
of  freight  trains  stopped  work  and  drove  off  the  men  sent  to  replace 
them.  The  police  were  powerless  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Of 
the  three  militia  companies  in  the  state,  the  company  at  Martins- 
burg was  in  sympathy  with  the  rioters,  one  from  Wheeling  arrived 
but  was  fired  upon  and  driven  back,  and  one  at  Moorefield  (38  miles 
distant  from  Martinsburg)  was  armed  with  a  type  of  musket  for 
which  the  state  had  no  ammunition.  The  governor,  seeing  the  hope- 
lessness of  controlling  the  situation  with  his  slender  militia  forces, 
and  the  impossibility  of  assembling  a  legislature  in  time  to  take  any 
action  in  the  emergency,  requested  the  aid  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, which  was  promptly  given.  Though  several  volunteer  com- 
panies were  organized  after  this  disturbance,  the  state  librarian  and 
the  governor  urged  that  no  efficient  organization  was  possible  with- 
out more  adequate  state  provision  for  uniforms,  target  practice  and 
encampment,  Under  the  act  of  1889.  complying  with  an  act  of 
congress  of  1887,  a  brigade  organization  of  the  National  Guard  was 
effected  in  1890. 

Beginning  with  1879,  as  a  result  of  industrial  development,  the 
legislature  passed  several  important  laws  providing  for  regulation 
and  inspection.  In  that  year  it  passed  an  act  providing  regulations 
for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  or  other  oils  and  liquids  by  rail- 
road companies  or  transportation  companies,  and  another  for  regu- 
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lating  coal  mineB  and  the  protection  of  miners.  In  1883,  it  passed 
acts  to  prohibit  timber  obstmctioos  in  streams,  to  suppieae  prize 
fighting,  to  provide  for  fire  escapes  and  other  safety  devices  im 
hotels,  and  to  provide  for  a  mine  inspector.  Id  1887,  legislation 
was  enacted  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  dams  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Elk  and  Gujandotte  rivers;  to  prevent  the  emploTment  in 
factories,  manufactories,  or  mines,  of  minors  under  twelve  who  can 
not  read  or  write;  to  regulate  the  working,  ventilation  and  drainage 
of  coal  mines,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  two  mine  inspectors, 
and  to  secure  to  laborers  in  mines  and  manufactories  fortnightly  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  lawful  money.  In  1889,  legislation  provided  for 
a  commissioner  of  statistics  and  labor,  who  as  a  result  of  hia  in- 
spection of  industrial  establishments  has  continued  to  urge  additional 
legislation  providing  for  arbitration,  an  eSGdent  child  labor  law,  an 
eight  hour  day,  payment  of  wages  in  lawful  money,  efficient  factory 
inspection  and  regulation,  safety  appliances  and  other  improvements 
or  reforms  in  the  general  interest  of  labor.  An  act  of  1890  created 
the  office  of  chief  mine  inspector,  who  now  has  five  assistants  to  aid 
him  in  visiting  the  numerous  mines  of  the  stato.  An  act  of  1891 
created  the  office  of  state  bank  examiner,  (now  state  commissioner 
of  banking)  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  banks,  which  had  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  number  and  in  amount  of  business,  and  had  been 
entirely  free  from  stato  regulation.  A  lator  act  of  190?  authorized 
the  commissioner  of  banking  to  eitond  his  duties  of  supervision  to 
the  building  and  loan  associations.  The  incorporation  of  these  asso- 
ciations had  first  been  provided  by  act  of  1887,  and  the  supervision 
of  them  had  been  urged  by  the  governors  and  auditors  since  1891; 
but  they  virtually  operatod  without  inspection  before  1907. 

Inspection  of  hotels  was  provided  for  in  1913. 

The  legislature  of  1879  enacted  a  statute  imposing  a  heavy  penalty 
on  persons  transacting  the  business  of  insurance  without  authority. 
In  1882  Governor  Jackson  urged  the  legislature  to  protect  the  people 
against  criminal  life  insurance  companies,  known  as  "graveyard"  or 
"death  ratUe"  companies  which  took  unusual  risks.  Governor  Mac- 
Corkle  (in  1897)  and  subsequent  executives  recommended  a  provision 
for  an  insurance  commissioner  to  secure  better  control  of  tiie  ope- 
rations of  insurance  companies,  which  after  the  inefficient  laws  of 
1873  and  1879  obteined  their  certificates  from  the  state  auditor; 
but  in  every  instance  the  legislature  failed  to  act. 

An  act  of  1875  providing  for  inspection  of  tobacco  was  repealed 
in  1879.    The  legislature  which  met  in  January,  1879,  epacted  a  law 
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to  protect  farmers  against  spurious  and  adulterated  fertilizers  and 
provided  for  analysis  of  samples  by  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Umversity. 

Tiie  creation  of  the  state  board  of  argiculture  in  1891  has  proved 
beneficial  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state.  Although  a  fish  conmiission  had  been  created  in  1877,  and  a 
hatchery  had  been  established  at  Bomney  and  the  game  law  revised 
in  1887,  the  first  practical  steps  toward  the  preservation  of  the  fish 
and  game  of  the  state  was  taken  by  the  legislature  of  1S97  through 
a  law  for  a  state  fish  and  game  warden  and  subordinate  local  wardens. 

Considering  the  intimate  relation  of  geological  knowledge  to  the 
vast  resources  of  the  state,  it  is  surprising  that  the  geological  and 
economic  survey-^although  urged  by  Governor  Boreman  in  1864,  by 
Governor  Stevenson  in  1870,*  by  Governor  Jacobs  in  1875,  and  by 
successive  governors — was  not  created  tmtil  1897,  and  that  the  first 
appropriation  was  only  $3,000.  Br.  I.  C.  White,  the  state  geologist, 
a  man  of  wide  reputation,  has  continued  to  do  the  important  work 
of  the  office  without  compensation  from  the  state,  but  he  receives 
liberal  appropriations  to  support  the  work  of  the  survey  conducted 
Tinder  his  direction. 

Among  the  most  recent  of^ces  created  were  those  of  state  tax  com- 
missioner (1904)  and  highway  inspector  (1907),  The  former  in- 
spects the  work  of  the  assessors,  justices,  prosecuting  attorneys,  clerks 
of  courts,  sheriffs,  constables  and  collecting  officers,  and  has  power 
to  remove  them  from  office  for  failure  to  do  their  duty.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  state  highway  inspector  was  the  first  practical  step 
taken  by  the  state  to  improve  West  Virginia  roads,  which  have  so 
long  been  repaired  by  the  wasteful  system  of  employing  men  who 
know  nothing  of  the  principles  of  road  building.*  The  office  was 
abolished  in  1911;  but  several  counties  have  taken  a  step  toward 
better  roads  by  the  employment  of  a  trained  road  engineer.  The 
legislature  of  1913  created  a  bureau  of  roads,  consisting  of  chief 
road  engineer  employed  at  the  University,  the  director  of  the  state 
agricultural  experiment  station,  and  two  other  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor.     The  law  provides  that  the  services  of  the  chief 
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engineer  may  be  obtained  by  county  courts  which  make  application."* 
In  1879  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  use  of  convictB  on  works 
of  public  improvement,  including  railways;  and  an  act  of  1913  pro- 
Tided  for  the  employment  of  convicts  to  construct  roads  in  the  counties 
of  the  state. 

Largely  through  the  need  of  historical  data  for  use  in  the  Vir- 
ginia debt  case,  the  department  of  archives  and  history  at  Charles- 
tion  was  .created  by  act  of  1905,  and  considerable  documentary  ma- 
terials were  collected  in  subsequent  years — resulting  in  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  historical  spirit,  and  possibly  preparing  the  way  for 
the  future  creation  of  a  library  reference  bureau  and  other  means  of 
utilizing  the  past  to  aid  in  the  practical  solution  of  present  legis- 
lative and  administrative  problems. 

**The  burean  baa  general  luperTlslon  of  all  public  roads.  pr«serlbea  reeolatlons 
aa  to  dntiee  of  coontj  enRlneers.  enforces  all  laws  and  regulations  r«U.tlDB  to 
public  roadd  and  brldgei.  and  especially  their  enforcement  by  road  officials,  aids  and 
advises  county  engineers,  collects,  complies  statistics  and  disseminates  Information 
and  analyses  road  materials.  It  may  require  monthly  reports  of  local  road 
BDthorltles  and  It  ma;  prepare  maps  Bhowlng  locstlon  of  rosds.  It  Is  reQaii-«d 
to  give  InMmotlOD  at  least  10  days  each  year  to  county  road  engineers  who  an 
required  to  Tlalt  the  once  of  the  bureau  to  receive  the  InBtrnctlon.  at  the  eipensa 
of  their  reapectlve  eouDtlea,  It  has  authority  to  establish  and  maintain  atone 
qaarrleB.  cmahers  and  brick  kilns  and  to  employ  state  convict  road  force. 

Tha  chief  aiglneer,  appointed  by  the  Govemor,  receives  t3,GO0  a  year  for  givlnf 
Instruction  la  road  baildlng  and  for  the  performance  of  other  duties  asilgned  t^ 
the  boresa;  and  hla  services  are  available  to  all  county  courts  which  request  them. 
In  addition  to  hli  salary  he  receives  do  fees  except  expenses  when  called  to  consult 
with  county  conrta  or  to  aid  county  road  engineers.  By  approval  of  the  bureau  ha 
may  select  snch  asslstanta  as  may  be  necessary.    Their  compensation  Is  flied  by  ths 
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Xill.    Political  History 

1.      UNDER  BABIY  BBFUBUCAN  CONTROL. 

In  the  election  of  1864  there  was  no  division  of  parties.  There 
were  only  a  few  scattering  votes  in  opposition  to  the  officers  of  the 
state  sdministratiDn  and  to  Repnbllcan  candidates  for  Congress. 
Boreman  was  reelected  without  oppoaition,  by  a  vote  of  19,192.  In 
1866  be  was  again  reelected  by  a  vote  of  33,803  against  l?,!^^  for 
Benjamin  H.  Smith,  his  oppenent.  In  the  election  of  1S68  William 
E.  Stevenson,  defeated  J.  N.  Camden,  in  the  race  for  governor,  by  a 
majority  of  5,000.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  and  vigorous  progressive 
views,  and  continued  the  constructive  polity  of  his  predecessor,  en- 
deavoring to  remove  the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  against  immigration 
and  earnestly  favoring  liberal  legislation  to  encourage  projects  of 
internal  improvement  and  industrial  enterprise  which  would  engage 
the  people  of  the  state  in  the  development  of  its  resources  and  termi- 
nate the  quarrels  over  past  issues. 

2.      DNDER  DEMOCRATIC  CONTROL. 

In  1870  although  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Plick  amendment  the  Democrats  elected  John  J.  Jacobs  to  the  guber- 
natorial oflSce  by  a  majority  of  over  2,000  votes  over  Stevenson  and 
secured  in  both  houses  a  working  majority  which  they  retained  for 
a  quarter  century.  Although  his  usefulness  was  somewhat  restricted 
by  certain  liniiti'<l  vii.'ws,  GonTiior  Jacobs  was  conservative  and 
moderate  in  his  policies.  In  1872,  he  was  supported  by  independent 
Republicans  and  reelected  by  a  majority  of  2,363  votes  over  J.  N. 
Camden  the  regular  Democratic  candidate,  in  a  campaign  of  caustic 
personal  abuse.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  measures  relating  to 
the  material  development  of  the  state. 

In  1873,  the  governor  came  into  serious  conflict  with  the  legis- 
lature in  regard  to  the  appointinp  power  of  the  executive  department 
and  the  power  of  the  legislative  department  to  pass  the  act  of  January 
14,  1873,  creating  the  board  of  public  works  with  appointive  powers. 
At  one  time  the  conflict  threatened  serious  public  disturbance.  It 
specifically  arose  from  the  action  of  the  board  in  appointing  (under 
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act  of  April  1,  1873)  Mr.  William  L.  Bridges  as  superintendent  of 
tiie  penitentiary  to  succeed  Thomas  P.  Shallcross  who  held  the  place 
hy  appointment  of  the  governor. 

Having  been  duly  qualified,  the  new  superintendent  in  company 
with  the  board  of  directors  presented  himself  at  the  penitentiary  on 
May  1,  the  day  fixed  by  law,  and  formally  demanded  possession  of 
the  place.  He  and  the  directors  ^rere  met  at  the  gate  by  Mr.  Shall- 
cross  who  refused  to  admit  them;  and  on  being  asked  the  reason  of 
his  refusal,  he  produced  a  written  document  signed  by  the  governor, 
"directing  him  to  act  as  superintendent  until  further  orders."  He 
added  that  "he  had  received  verbal  orders  to  exclude  all  persons." 
I.'poii  llic  tliFfiit  of  tht'  board  of  directors  to  make  their  entrance 
notwitlistanding  his  refusal,  Mr.  Shallcross  warned  them  by  declaring 
that,  if  they  attempted  to  enter  forcibly,  he  was  prepared  and  re- 
solved to  use  force  on  his  part  to  prevent  it,  and  to  keep  them  out. 
At  this  they  retired.  A  suit  was  soon  instituted  before  the  supreme 
(■oiirt  of  ,tlio  stutc,  on  conipinint  of  Bridges  against  Shallcross 
to  compel  the  lattor  to  surrender  tlie  penitentiary  to  the  complainant. 
The  design  of  this  action  was  not  so  much  to  decide  the  contest  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  litigation  as  to  determine  whether  the  acts 
of  the  legislature  out  of  which  this  contest  acrose  were  constitutional 
and  valid  or  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  matter  came  before 
the  court  in  the  July  term  of  1873.  By  the  judgment  rendered, 
Mr.  Shallcro.ss  was  ousted  ami  by  iii.struetimi  of  tlie  {lovcnior  obeyed 
the  judgment  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  of  authority. 

During  Jacobs'  administration,  prosperity  was  restricted  by  lack  of 
a  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government.  To  secure  greater 
convenience  of  access,  the  capital,  which  on  April  1.  1870  had  been 
removed  from  "Wheeling  to  Charleston,  returned  to  Wheeling  by  act 
of  February  20,  1875  which  became  a  law  without  the  signature  of 
the  governor. 

In  the  exciting  election  of  1876  the  Democratic  state  ticket  o. 
eight  persons,  seven  of  whom  had  been  in  the  Confederate  army,  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  from  12,000  to  16,000.  H.  M.  Mathews,  wlio 
defeated  General  Nathan  Goff  (the  popular  Republican  candidate) 
for  governor,  was  a  patriotic,  broad  and  liberal  minded  ex-Confederate 
who  had  fully  accepted  the  results  of  the  civil  war  and  was  well- 
fitted  to  lead  in  meeting  living  issues.  His  administration  has  been 
characterized  as  an  era  of  good  feeling  in  which  the  state  began  to 
show  new  signs  of  awakening  life — especially  in  industrial  develop- 
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ment  He  adopted  a  liberal  and  eensible  policy  of  appointing  on 
administratiTe  boards  membere  from  both  political  partiee — a  wise 
policy  which  nnfortanately  was  abandoned  by  some  of  his  immediate 
successors.  During  his  admiaiatration  a  committee  of  inquiry  in- 
vestigated the  question  of  discriminating  freight  rates  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railway  and  reported  (January  15,  1879)  that  the 
Camden  Consolidated  Oil  company  bad  received  especial  advantages 
by  a  system  of  rebates. 

Qovemor  J.  B.  Jackson,  who  succeeded  Governor  Mathews  in  1881, 
was  an  honest  but  partisan  Democrat  of  the  old  school  who  in  the 
election  of  1880  received  a  plurality  of  16,139  over  George  C,  Sturgiss, 
the  Bepublican  candidate.  [Jackson,  60,991 ;  SturgiBs,  44,855 ; 
French  (Union  Labor),  13,037].  Jackson  favored  the  enactment  of 
laws  that  would  encourage  immigration,  manufactures,  and  the 
development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  state.  He  also  attempted 
to  secure  reforms  in  taxation  and  state  finance,  by  directing  that  all 
property  not  exempted  by  the  constitution  should  be  listed  for  tax- 
ation, and  by  the  appointment  of  a  tax  commission  (1883).  During 
his  administration,  a  period  of  general  prosperity'  and  happiness  (ex- 
cepting the  oalamitouR  resmlts  of  the  great  floods  of  February,  1884), 
steps  wero  also  taken  to  revise  the  laws,  some  of  which  were  in- 
definite and  inconsistent. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Willis  Wilson,  who  was  elected  in 
18S4  by  a  majority  of  5,289  (in  a  total  vote  of  137,587) ,  the  capital 
was  removed  from  Wheeling  to  Charleston — which  became  the  per- 
manent capital  from  May  1,  1885  (as  determined  by  popular  election 
of  August,  1877).  Under  Wilson's  administration,  there  was  a  con* 
tinuatioD  of  the  agitation  for  the  revision  of  the  tax  laws  in  order  to 
secure  equality  of  taxation,  and  the  governor  also  proposed  legislation 
to  reform  the  election  laws,  to  prohibit  oppressive  trusts  and  com- 
binations, and  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  railway  passes  to  ofiGcers 
.of  the  state  and  delegates  to  political  conventions.  The  administration 
waged  a  fierce  and  relentless  war  against  the  trunk  line  railroads 
which,  the  governor  said,  had  discriminated  against  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  in  freight  and  passenger  rates.  To  secure  regulation 
of  railway  rates  the  governor  called  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature which,  after  heated  debates  and  a  close  vote  of  19  to  19  in 
the  house  (27  absent  and  not  voting),  dropped  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  and  decided  te  await  the  result  of  the  operation 
-of  the  new  national  interstate-commerce  law  which  had  just  passed 
congress  and  was  approved  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  houses  of 
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the  legislature,  and  soon  proved  beneficial  to  West  Yirginia  shippers. 

The  legislature,  of  1S87,  attempted  to  elect  a  successor  to  J.  S. 
Camden  in  the  Vnited  States  senate,  but,  after  repeated  ballots, 
adjourned  withoutf  a  decision  and  without  passing  the  usoal  appro- 
priation bills.  The  governor,  on  March  5,  appointed  Daniel  B.  Lncas 
to  fill  the  vacaocy  'in  the  United  States  senate ;  and,  on  April  20, 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  which  passed  acts  prohibiting 
the  use  of  free  railway  passes  by  public  officers  and  providing  for 
the  punishment  of  corruption  and  bribery  at  elections.  Although  the 
election  of  a  United  Stetes  senator  was  not  included  in  the  call,  both 
houses  on  May  3  voted  to  ballot  for  a  choice.  After  seven  ballots 
without  choice,  beginning  with  Camden  and  Flick  in  the  lead,  on 
tiie  eighth  Charles  J.  Faulkner  obtained  48  votes  (against  33  for 
Flick)  and  was  declared  elected;  and  later,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
United  States  senate,  although  Oovemor  Wilson  refused  to  sign  his 
certificate  of  election. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  legislature  which  met  on  January  9  was 
that  of  counting  the  returns  of  the  stete  election  for  governor,  trans- 
mitted through  the  secretery  of  stete  from  every  county  except 
Kanawha — in  which  they  were  held  back  by  an  injunction  issued  by 
the  circuit  court  on  application  of  the  Democrat  candidate  who  there- 
by would  have  received  a  small  majority.  The  injunction  having 
been  declared  invalid  by  the  supreme  court  on  January  12,  the 
secretery  of  stete  on  January  14  submitted  the  Kanawha  returns, 
resulting  in  a  majority  of  110  for  Nathan  Goff  {Goff,  78,904;  A.  B. 
Fleming,  78,798),  The  senate  was  unable  to  choose  a  presiding  officer 
until  January  21,  after  126  ballote.  Robert  S.  Carr,  the  Union- 
Labor  senater,  aided  by  the  support  of  one  Republican,  Senator 
Minear,  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  deadlock,  and  on  the  final 
ballot  was  elected  president 

Against  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  Republicans  the  complete  re- 
turns of  the  gubematerial  election  were  referred  to  a  joint  legis- 
lative  committee  which  was  authorized  to  take  testimony  and  report 
at  a  special  session.  The  legislature  having  adjourned  on  February 
21,  without  any  declaration  of  &e  results,  Governor  Wilson  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  (on  March  4)  claimed  the  right  to  retein  the 
office  until  his  sncceseor  could  be  determined,  and  refused  te  retire 
at  the  demand  of  General  Qoff  who  had  promptly  qualified  by  taking 
the  oath,  or  at  the  demand  of  Robert  S.  Carr  (the  president  of  the 
senate)  who  also  claimed  the  office  and  demanded  to  enter  upon  ite 
duties. 
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Mandamus  proceedlngB  in  the  sUU  flunreme  court  were  at  once  besun 
againet  OoTeruor  Wilson  by  the  other  two  claimants.  The  case  of  General 
GoB  was  decided  on  March  12,  the  court  holding  that  the  Joint  leglslaUve 
couTentloQ  of  the  legislature  alone  bad  power  to  determine  the  result  ol 
an  election,  and  that  General  Ooff  was  not  the  legal  governor.  The  case  of 
President  Carr  was  decided  on  Marcb  14,  the  court  declaring  that  there  ex- 
isted in  the  office  no  such  vacancy  as  under  the  constitution  would  author- 
ize the  president  of  the  senate  to  succeed  to  the  duties  of  the  governor. 

The  Joint  committee  completed  Its  work  in  December.  The  majorltr 
report  declared,  by  counting  out  300  votes,  a  plurality  of  237  for  Fleming. 
This  was  signed  bj  the  three  Democratic  membere.  The  minority  report 
found  no  euch  frauds  as  charged  by  the  majority,  and  gave  a  plurality  of 
140  to  Ooft.  On  December  18,  Governor  Wilson  issued  his  proclamation  ' 
calling  an  extra  seesion  tor  January  l^-  At  this  session  the  majority  re- 
port, bf  a  strictly  party  vote,  was  accepted  and  Fleming  was  declared 
sleeted. 

The  governor  in  his  biennial  message  of  1889  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  registratioD  law  to  remedy  the  fraudtilent  and  corrupt  TOtingj 
which  had  been  common  in  almost  every  coun^  in  the  state.*  In 
1890,  following  the  charges  of  bribery  and  frand  made  by  each  party 
in  the  contested  gnbematorial  election,  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature (called  to  consider  thirty-seven  specified  subjects)  enacted  a 
law  designed  to  prevent,  the  purchase  of  votes,  or  other  forms  of 
bribery  at  elections,  and  to  prevent  ballot  box  frauds.  The  senate 
voted  for  an  Australian  ballot  bill,  which  failed  in  the  house  (Demo- 
cratic). 

Governor  Fleming  continued  the  policy  of  his  predeeessor,  who  as 
a  result  of  the  contest  had  continued  to  act  as  executive  for  nearly 
a  year  beyond  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  He  urged  the 
taxation  of  the  property  of  the  Pullman  company  and  other  foreign 
car  companies,  and  of  the  business  of  foreign  telegraph  companies 
operating  in  the  etate.  He  also  recommended  a  general  policy  of 
legislation  to  preserve  the  resources  of  the  state  from  monopoly,  to 
foster  agricultural  interests,  and  to  diversify  the  various  industries 
of  the  state. 

Governor  William  A.  MacCorkle,  who  defeated  Thomas  E.  Davis 
(the  Kepublicaii  candidate)  by  a  plurality  of  about  4,000  (Mac- 
Corkle, 84,585;  Davis,  80,663)  in  the  election  of  1892,  was  regarded 
as  a  liberal  young  leader.  He  urged  legislation  for  the  adjuebnent 
of  state  taxation,  liberal  appropriations  to  support  the  growing  in- 
stitutions of  the  state,  and  proper  regulative  machinery  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions.    He  cordially  cooperated  with  the  spirit  of  the 

*"Tbe   capluiioUB   ot    1884    w«re    1S3,B22 ;    and    th^    unHn    vote   alter    tbe    moat 
■i-ilrii  ooUtlcal  campatgn  ever  msde  In  the  state  wai  137,627,     The  —"••-"'">-  "* 
ere  147,40S.  and  the  vote   lBe.l4D.     The  difference  In  the  e 
e  Id   1SS4  waa  4,066.      Id   1888  It  »bb  12,032.     This  shows  a 


e  political  campaign  ever  made  In  the  state  wai  137.627,     The  capttatloDa  of 

1888  were  147,40S.  and  the  vote  16e,14D.  The  difference  In  the  eapltatloDS  and 
tbe  Tote  Id  1884  waa  4,066.  Id  1888  It  »bb  12,032.  Thia  shows  an  Increase  (In 
four  Tears)  ol  21.8S3  votes— which,  II  legitimate,  would  Indicate  B  population 
of  900.000,  and  an  Increase  In  tour  ^ears  ot  much  more  than  100,000.  It  Is  certain 
that  no  such  Increase  hsd  taken  place." 
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Bepublican  legislature  in  favor  of  reorgaDizing  the  old  partisan 
boards  of  state  institutions  and  securing  needed  reforms  "to  give  to 
the  institutions  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  politics." 

3,      LATEB  REPUBLICAN  A8CBNDBNCY, 

The  Democratic  majority,  which  had  reached  it«  highest  point  in 
1880,  had  steadily  declined  after  that  date  until  it  became  tlie 
minority  at  the  close  of  MacCorkle's  administration.  In  the  electioni 
of  1896,  the  entire  Eepubliean  state  ticket  was  elected.  George  W. 
Atkinson  defeated  Cornelius  C.  Watts  for  governor  by  a  plurality  of 
12,070  votes  (Atkinson.  195,629;  Watts,  93,559).  The  legislature 
had  already  elected  one  Republican  senator  (S.  B.  Elkins)  in  1895; 
and,  in  1899,  it  proceeded  to  elect  another  (N.  B.  Scott).  Governor 
Atkinson  advocated  policies  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools, 
the  improvement  of  roads  by  some  system  of  permanent  road  build- 
ing, the  improvement  of  conditions  of  labor  by  state  regulations,  a 
radical  amendment  of  the  election  laws,  the  encouragement  of  immi- 
gration, and  other  measures  to  meet  the  new,  and  phenomenal  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  the  state — -which  continued  to  influence  political 
problems  and  policies  in  subsequent  administrations. 

In  the  election  of  1900  Albert  B.  White,  Republican,  defeated  John 
Homer  Holt  for  governor  by  a  plurality  of  19,516  (White  118,798; 
Holt.  100,228).  In  190+  William  M.  0.  Dawson,  Republican,  de- 
feated J.  J.  Cornwell  by  a  plurality  of  9,08,3.  At  the  same  time,  the 
plurality  for  president  was  nearly  32,000,  and  for  other  state  officers 
was  nearly  25,000.  T'luler  both  Whit*  and  Dawson  the  extension  of 
state  regulation  and  the  reform  of  tax  laws  furnished  the  largest 
questions  in  politics. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  although  the  constitution  provided  that 
taxation  should  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  state,  there  was 
much  complaint  of  the  inequalities  and  injustice  of  the  tax  laws.  A 
tax  commission,  created  by  the  legislature  of  1883,  scathingly 
criticised  and  condemned  the  laws  but  without  practical  results.  Al- 
though, in  1885,  the  legislature,  which  had  never  before  exercised  its 
powers  under  the  constitution  of  1872  to  tax  privileges  and  franchises, 
finally  enacted  a  law  taxing  corporations,  little  was  realized  from  it 
In  1887,  the  legislature  provided  for  an  inheritance  tax  (2^%), 
but  a  defect  in  the  law  rendered  it  of  little  value.  The  first  sub- 
stantial reform  in  the  old  laws  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1901, 
which  largely  increased  the  revenue  from  license  tAxes  on  charters  or 
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corporations  (regulatiug  the  rate  according  to  the  amount  of  author- 
ized capital)  and  creating  a  tax  conunission  to  submit  plans  for 
further  reforms.  In  1904  tlie  legislature  at  a  special  aesaion  created 
the  oflBce  of  state  tax  commissioner,  and  enacted  a  system  of  twenty- 
one  tax  laws  which  greatly  lessened  inequalities  and  practically  pro- 
vided for  the  extinguishment  of  direct  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
state  government  after  190U,  Although  tliese  reforms  have  been 
strongly  opposed,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  with  some  modifi- 
cations the  reform  poli<'y  will  be  sustained  and  continued. 

The  BepublicanB  steadily  increased  in  number  and  influence  with 
the  great  industrial  development  of  the  state  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  rather  large  and  continuous  immigration  from  \orth  and  North- 
west, Hud  with  the  fading  of  old  traditions  and  the  rise  of  new  issues. 
In  the  face  of  their  increasing  strength,  however,  they  endangered 
their  prospect  of  suroess  at  titc  pollu  in  1908  l)y  party  dissentions, 
which  result^'d  in  two  upposiing  state  orgnnizntions  of  the  party  and 
two  gubernatorial  tickctK,  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Democratic  state  convention  (on  July  30,  1908)  weakened  the  chances 
of  the  Bcniorratic  state  ticket  hy  committing  the  party  (by  a  vote 
of  712  ngfliiist  411)  ti)  negro  disfranchisement  and  "Jim  Crow"  cars. 
Within  a  mouth  of  the  election,  the  Republicans,  by  agreeing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  rival  gubernatorial  candidates  and  the  selection  of  W. 
E.  Glasscnck  as  the  new  head  for  their  ticket,  succeeded  in  electing 
tlieir  entire  state  ticket.  (Ilasscock's  plurality  over  Louis  Bennett, 
the  Democrat  candidate,  was  nearly  12,000  {Glasscock,  130,807; 
Bennett,  llS.fiT-l).  The  Prohibition  candidate  received  4.!)67  votes 
and  the  Socialist  candidate  3,308.  For  presidential  electors,  the  Re- 
publican plurality  over  the  Democratic  electors  was  over  26,000. 

The  beginning  of  Glasscock's  administration  was  marked  by  a  more 
centralized  management  of  the  finances  of  state  institutions  through 
the  agency  of  a  newly  created  board  of  control,  which  by  liberal 
principles  of  economy  reduced  much  waste  of  expenditure.  In  tiie 
latter  part  of  his  term,  the  most  prominent  public  question  was  the 
prohibition  amendment  which  wns  submitted  by  the  legislature  and 
ratified  by  popular  vote  in  the  elections  of  1913.  Xear  its  close,  his 
administration  was  called  to  face  difficult  problems  connected  with 
the  strike  precipitated  hy  general  mining  conditions  on  Paint  creek 
and  Cabin  creek  in  Kanawha  county — residting  in  the  first  declar- 
ation of  martial  law  in  the  state  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  investigation  which  recommended  various  legislative  remedial  re- 
forms for  the  conser^-ation  of  life,  health  and  happiness,  and  for 
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the  geaeral  welfare.  The  difficulties  of  the  serious  situation  indicated 
that  the  executive  should  be  vested  with  definite  authority  to  compel 
local  peace  officers  in  disturbed  districts  to  perform  their  duties  under 
the  law,  and  with  power  to  remove  oi  suspend  officers  who  refuse  or 
fail  to  execute  the  law.  Governor  Glasscock's  last  message  was 
characterized  by  many  progressive  recommendations  and  suggestions 
to  secure  popular  government  and  the  proper  conservation  of  re- 
sources and  control  of  puhlic  utilities,  to  prevent  lobbying  and 
corruption  in  politice,  to  give  labor  its  just  compensation  and  to 
abolish  the  iniquitous  fee  system  by  a  suitable  connt;  salary  law.  He 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  constitutional  convention  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions of  rapid  industrial  development,  and  especially  mentioned  the 
need  of  ft  provision  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  pro- 
priety of  ft  provision  for  womans  suffrage. 

Although  time  for  deliberation  on  important  public  business  was 
much  abbreviated  by  a  critical  deadlock  in  the  senate  delaying  the 
choice  of  a  presiding  officer,  and  by  the  attention  given  to  the  all- 
abfiorbing  contest  between  candidates  for  TJmted  States  senatorship. 
the  legislature  of  1913  enacted  several  very  important  laws — includ- 
ing the  creation  of  a  public  service  commission,  a  workman's  com- 
pensation law,  and  provision  for  state  regulation  and  control  of  the 
water  power  of  the  state.  A  bill  to  regulate  weights  and  measures 
passed  the  house  but  died  in  the  senate. 

In  the  election  of  1912,  although  the  Democrats  carried  the  state 
for  presidential  electors,  the  Frogressive-HepubUcan  combination 
elected  the  entire  state  ticket  led  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Hatfield.  In  his 
inaogoral  address  Governor  Hatfield  indicated  that  his  administration 
would  promote  a  program  of  progressive  principles. 

For  over  four  months  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  energy  to  tiie 
solution  of  the  serious  industrial  and  political  problems  connected 
with  the  strike  of  miners  on  Paint  and  Cabin  creeks,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  conditions  conducive  to  a  permanent  peace  between 
miners  and  coal  operators.  By  August,  1913,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
an  agreement  by  which  the  miners  secured  important  concessions 
without  imposing  any  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  operators. 

In  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of  the  public  service  commission 
he  has  new  opportunities  for  rendering  particularly  important  service 
to  the  state.  Deploring  the  waste  of  resources,  he  especially  urges 
the  conservation  of  the  water  power  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
rojource  of  the  future.  He  also  has  plans  for  improvement  of  roads. 
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Between  West  Virginia  and  her  neighbore,  since  1863,  there  have 
Arisen  several  questions,  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of 
which  were  recently  settled  by  the  United  States  supreme  court. 

1.      MIHOB  QUESTIONS. 

Among  those  of  minor  importance  were:  (1)  the  boundary  ques- 
tion with  Pennsylvania  which,  was  settled  by  a  joint  botmdary  com- 
tnission  in  1685-86^  (S)  the  trouble  along  the  Big  Sandy  boundary 
'between  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resulting  from  the  Hatfleld- 
McCoy  feud  which,  after  periodically  disturbing  the  peace  for  several 
jrears,  was  terminated  by  the  action  of  Governor  Fleming  in  wi^- 
'draving  the  rewards  which  had  been  offered  by  West  Virginia  for  the 
arrest  of  some  of  the  McCoys;  and  (3)  the  question  of  transferring 
from  Virginia  to  West  Virginia  the  records  of  original  grants  of 
land  in  West  Virginia — a  question  which  was  satisfactorily  settled  by 
negotiations  of  Governor  Fleming.  Among  the  later  sources  of 
friction  along  the  boimdaries  of  the  state,  the  most  recent  is  that 
resulting  from  the  winding  flow  of  the  upper  Bluestone  along  the 
«outhem  border  of  Mercer,  turning  southward  into  Tazewell  county, 
Virginia,  before  it  resumes  its  flow  northward  through  West  Virginia 
territory  into  the  New  river.-.  The  passage  of  the  sewage  of  Bluefield 
into  the  waters  of  this  stream  was  offensive  to  the  town  of  Graham, 
Virginia,  which  at  first  resorted  to  litigation  but  has  recently  agreed 
nipon  a  more  peaceful  method  of  settlement  by  granting  permission 
for  Bluefield's  sewers  to  pass  through  her  streets  to  a  lower  point 
■on  the  stream. 

2.      BOUNDARY  DI8P0TE  WITH  MAETLA.XD. 

The  boundary  question  with  Maryland  was  an  old  one  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  "first  source  of  the  Potomac,"  which  in  Lord 
Baltimore's  charter  was  mentioned  as  a  point  from  which  to  deter- 
mine the  western  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Thia 
was  marked  by  the  Fairfax  stone  at  the  head  of  Fairfax  run  of  the 
North  Branch  in  1746  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  line  in 
council,  after  a  careful  survey  by  a  boundary  commission.  The  North 
Branch  had  practically  been  accepted  as  the  boundary  several  years 
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before  tlie  revolution,  and  again  in  1785  and  even  later  when  Mary- 
land claimed  that  her  western  boundary  should  be  located  a  mile 
west  of  Fairfax  stone,  on  the  meridian  of  Potomac  Spring,  the  most 
western  spring  of  the  Nortli  Branch. 

Although  in  1853  Maryland  finally  accepted  the  Fairfax  stone  as 
a  point  marking  the  meridian  of  her  western  boundary,  in  1859  she 
secured  a  new  survey  of  the  meridian  line  northward  which  terminated 
at  the  Pennsylvania  boundaiy  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  old  line  (surveyed  in  1788)  thus  laying  the  basis  of  later  con- 
troversies with  West  Virginia  in  regard  to  conflicting  land  claims 
and  jurisdiction  in  the  triangular  strip  between  the  two  lines — some 
of  which  culminated  in  personal  encounters  and  breaches  of  the  peace 
which  each  state  treated  as  a  crime  within  its  jurisdiction  and  at- 
tempted to  punish. 

Although  West  Virginia,  wearied  with  the  resulting  "border  war,"' 
in  1887  was  willing  to  yield  her  claims  to  jurisdiction,  Marylanct 
ignored  the  terms  of  the  proposition  and  three  years  later  authorized 
a  boundary  suit  before  the  supreme  court.  Into  this  suit  the 
attorney-general  of  Maryland  injected  the  old  claim  to  the  South 
Branch  as  the  farthest  source  of  the  Potomac— a  claim  which  if 
sustained  would  have  extent1<Ml  the  pouthwest  comer  of  Manland 
southward  to  the  southern  border  of  Pendleton  county,  thus  com- 
pletely dividing  West  Virginia  into  two  n on- contiguous  parts.  Gover- 
nor Fleming,  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  employed  counsel 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  state  against  the  claims  of  Maryland 
for  territory  which  had  beea  embraced  tfithin  the  limits  of  Virginia, 
until  1863,  and  which  had  been  in  the  undisturbed  and  exclusive 
possession  of  West  Virginia  and  under  her  jurisdiction  and  control 
since  1863.  After  the  suit  was  brought  Maryland  proposed  arbitra- 
tion ;  but  West  Virginia  preferred  to  leave  the  settlement  to  the  court. 

Although  her  counsel  in  the  recent  suit  submitted  much  docu- 
mentary evidence  bearing  upon  her  title  to  the  South  Branch  as  her 
southern  boundary,  Maryland  had  repeatedly  and  in  many  ways 
recognized  the  North  Branch  as  the  boundary  since  her  abandonment 
of  her  claim  to  the  head  spring  of  the  South  Branch  in  1818  and  had 
not  really  intended  to  raise  the  old  question  when  she  authorized  the 
suit.  Although  the  old  claim  was  injected  into  the  case,  it  was  not 
pressed  in  the  briefs  and  arguments  submitted  to  the  court  in  1910 
by  the  counsel  for  Maryland — probably  because  they  saw  that,  even 
if  the  court  should  recognize  her  original  right  under  the  charter  of 
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1632,  she  had  little  chance  to  recover  the  territorj  between  the  North 
Branch  and  the  South  Branch,  against  estoppel  and  the  doctrine  of 
laches  and  adverse  possession.  Admitting  that  the  North  Fork  was 
"clearly  marked  by  irresistable  evidence  as  the  main  stream  of  the 
Potomac"  they  urged  that  its  source  was  at  Potomac  Spring  {over 
a  mile  west  of  the  meridian  of  Fairfax  stone)  which  should  mark  the 
western  boundary  of  Maryland — although  no  line  had  ever  been  run 
from  it  before  1897,  and  the  territory  between  it  and  the  Deakia 
line  was  covered  by  Virginia  patents,  settled  by  Virginia  citizens,  and 
never  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  in  any  way. 

Although  the  location  of  the  Fairfax  stone  at  the  head  of  Fairfax 
run  as  the  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac  may  have  been  against  tlie 
plain  provisions  of  the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore,  on  February  21, 
1910  the  supreme  court  (Justice  Day)  rendered  a  decision  recognizing 
the  old  DeakJns  line  as  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia,  beginning  at  a  point  where  the  north  and  south  line  from 
the  Fairfax  stone  crosses  the  Potomac  and  "nmning  thence  northerly" 
to  the  Pennsylvania  border.  This  decision  was  based  on  the  pre- 
scriptive right  arising  from  long  continued  possession  of  people  claim- 
ing rights  on  the  West  Virginia  side  of  the  line,  and  the  failure 
of  all  steps  taken  to  delimitate  the  boundary  established  by  the 
running  of  this  line  in  1788.  (Md.  v.  W.  Va..  217  tJ.  S.  p.  1-47). 
It  vras  held  that  even  if  a  meridian  boundary  line  is  not  astronomically 
correct  it  should  not  be  overtlirown  after  it  has  been  recognized  for 
many  years  and  become  the  basis  for  public  and  private  rights  of 
property. 

On  the  basis  of  a  previous  decision  (Morris  vs.  TJ.  S.,  174  TT.  S. 
p.  136)  that  the  rights  of  fjord  Baltimore  included  the  Potomac  to 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  southern  or  Virginia  shore  the  court  held 
that  West  Virginia  is  not  entitled  to  the  Potomac  river  to. the  north 
bank.  This  still  left  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Potomac 
boundary  should  be  located  at  low -water  or  high- water  mark. 
Arbitrators  appointed  in  1877  to  settle  the  boundary  between  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  had  agreed  that  the  boundary  contemplated  by 
Lord  Baltimore's  charter  was  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  at  high- 
water  mark  but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  showing  that  Vir- 
ginia had  always  used  the  sonth  bank  as  though  the  soil  to  low-water 
mark  had  always  been  her  own — a  condition  to  which  Maryland  had 
assented  in  the  compact  of  178.5— they  decided  to  fix  the  boundary 
at  low-water  mark.  On  May  31,  1910  the  court  (Justice  Day), 
agreeing  with  the  opinion  thus  reached  in  the  arbitration  between 
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Yu^jpnia  and  Maryland,  decided  that,  consistent  witii  the  contmued 
previons  excereise  of  political  jurisdiction,  the  uniform  aoatbem 
boundary  of  Maryland  vaa  at  lov-water  mark  on  the  soath  bank  of 
the  Potomac  to  tiie  intersection  of  the  north  and  south  line  between 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia — thus  eetabliBbing  the  proprietary  right 
of  West  Virginia  on  the  south  shore  to  low- water  mark  (Maryland 
YB.  West  Virginia  817  U.  S.  577-585). 

The  survey  and  marking  of  the  boundary  in  accord  with  the  court 
decision  was  accomplished  in  181S  by  a  joint  commission. 

3.      THE  TIBOINIA  DEBT  QDE8TI0K, 

The  Virginia  debt  question  arose  witti  the  formation  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  has  been  a  prominent  factor  or  issue  in  state  politics  at 
various  times.  At  the  time  of  the  separation,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  new  state  would  assume  a  just  proportion  of  the  public  debt  of 
Virginia  prior  to  1861  "to  be  ascertained  by  charging  to  it  all  the 
expenditures  within  the  limits  thereof  and  a  just  proportion  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  government,  since  any  part  of  said 
debt  was  contracted,  and  deducting  therefrom  all  moneys  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  counties  included  within 
the  said  new  state,  during  the  same  period." 

In  186fi  Virginia  appointed  commissioners  who,  in  ease  of  failure 
t«  secure  reunion  of  Wiest  Virginia  to  Virginia,  were  authorized  to 
negotiate  for  the  adjustment  of  the  public  debt  and  a  fair  division  of 
the  public  property.  The  West  Virginia  legislature  expressing  a 
willingness  for  a  prompt  and  equitable  settlement,  authorized  the 
governor  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  consider  the  adjustment 
of  the  debt  question  after  the  announcement  of  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  in  the  case  brought  by  Virginia  for  the  recoTcry  of 
Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties.  In  February,  1870,  Virginia  ap- 
pointed a  commission  which  went  to  Wheeling  and  induced  the  West 
Virginia  legislature  to  appoint  a  similar  commission  to  treat  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  question.  The  West  Virginia  commission, 
without  any  appropriation  for  expenses,  failed  to  act;  and,  a  year 
later  when  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  succeeding  legislature 
of  1871,  Virginia,  having  changed  her  policy  on  the  mode  of  adjust- 
ment, proposed  arbitration  by  commissioners  who  should  not  be  citizens 
of  either  state — a  proposal  which  West  Virginia  declined. 

The  West  Virginia  commission,  acting  alone,  went  to  Richmond 
examined  such  documents  as  were  accessible,  and  reported  that  of 
the  $31,778,877.62,  which  had  been  spent  on  internal  improvements, 
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«S,?84,329.29  had  been  spent  in  West  Virginia.  To  the  latter 
vaa  added  an  additional  $659,600  from  other  soorces;  and  from  the 
enm  was  subtracted  a  credit  of  $2,390,369.06,  exctueive  of  taies  paid 
to  the  Virginia  gorenunent,  leaving  a  remainder  of  $953,360.23  in 
favor  of  Virginia.  On  the  ground  that  the  conunission  had  been 
miable  to  secore  complete  data,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  legislature 
did  not  accept  the  conclosions. 

In  1873,  the  subject  was  considered  by  the  finance  committee  of 
the  senate.  On  December  22  the  chairman,  J.  M.  Bennett,  who 
had  been  auditor  of  Virginia  for  eight  years,  submitted  a  report 
showing  that  from  1822  to  1861  the  state  expenditures  in  coiinties 
in  West  Virginia  was  $3,366,929.29,  that  the  coonties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia had  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Virginia  at  least  $3,892,000  be- 
sides an  equitable  portion  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  after  subtracting  from  this  sum  the  amount  expended 
for  internal  improvements  in  West  Virginia  there  was  a  remainder  of 
over  $535,000  in  favor  of  West  Virginia.  This  view  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  who  believing  that  they  owed  no  debt, 
nrged  the  basis  of  settlement  which  was  persistently  refused  by  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the  meantime,  ii^  1871,  Virginia  passed  a  funding  bill,  giving 
in  exchange  for  the  old  bonds,  new  bonds  for  two-thirds  the  amount 
Burrendered  and  certificates  for  the  remaining  third.  These  cer- 
tificates indentified  the  holders  of  the  unfunded  part  of  the  debt  and 
were  to  be  paid  only  as  should  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
future  settlement  between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Thus  Vir- 
ginia became  liable  for  these  certificates  as  soon  as  she  settled  with 
West  Virginia.  In  the  later  certificates  of  1879,  1882  and  1892 
however,  there  was  a  clause  releasing  Virginia  from  all  liability. 
These  Virginia  certificates  thrown  on  the  market  under  the  mis- 
leading name  of  "West  Viiginia  certificates"  greatly  injured  the 
financial  standing  of  West  Virginia  and  prevented  immigration  and 
investment  of  capital  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  needed. 

In  March,  1894,  after  Virginia  had  compromised  and  settled  with 
her  creditors  and  had  been  released  from  all  liability,  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  of  seven  members  to  negotiate  with  West  Virginia  for 
the  payment  of  the  certificates  and  on  the  basis  that  Virginia  was 
bound  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  old  debt.  In  1895  and  in  1896, 
when  the  negotiations  were  proposed,  West  Virginia  refused  to  accept 
the  condition  that  Virginia  should  be  held  liable  for  only  two-thirds 
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of  the  old  debt.  Again  in  1900,  Virginia,  as  trustee  of  the  certificate 
holders,  tried  to  secure  an  adjuetmeDt,  but  again  on  conditions  which 
West  Virginia  could  not  accept.  She  then  instituted  a  suit  to  secure 
tin  accounting  and  settlement  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court.  On  various  grounds,  including 
lack  of  authority  of  the  attorney  general  to  bring  the  suit,  the  plain- 
tiffs action  as  trustee  for  private  individuals,  lack  of  jurisdiction  by  ' 
the  court,  and  lack  of  power  to  render  or  enforce  any  final  judgment 
or  decree  in  the  case,  the  attorneys  for  West  Virginia  entered  a  de- 
murrer which  the  court  in  March,  1907,  through  chief  justice  Fuller 
overruled  "without  prejudice  to  any  question."  The  court  in  May, 
1908,  appointed  a  special  master  of  accounts  under  whom  the  repte- 
eentatives  of  both  parties  to  the  suit  oollected  data  on  the  following 
subjects  for  presentation  to  the  court: 

(1)  The  amount  and  nature  of  the  public  debt  of  Virginia  on 
January  1,  1861 ; 

(2)  the  extent  and  assessed  value  of  the  territory  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  on  June  20,  1863,  and  the  population; 

(3)  expenditures  made  in  the  territory  of  WIest  Virginia  from  the 
beginning  of  items  constituting  the  debt; 

(4)  proportion  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government  properly 
assignable  to  the  counties  of  WesfVii^inia  for  the  same  period,  based 
upon  the  population  and  upon  estimated  valuation  of  property ; 

(5)  all  money  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Virginia,  for  the  period 
prior  to  admission  of  West  Virginia  into  the  Union,  from  counties  in- 
cluded within  the  new  state ; 

(6)  the  amount  and  value  of  all  money,  property,  stocks  and 
credits  which  West  Virginia  received  from  Virginia,  not  included  in 
preceding  items  and  not  acquired  by  Virginia  after  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  the  Restored  Government  of  Virginia. 

Evidence  was  presented  to  the  special  master  at  various  meetings 
from  November,  1908  until  July  1909,  and  the  arguments  were  con- 
cluded on  January  1,  1910.  The  final  arguments  before  the  supreme 
court  were  presented  in  January,  1911;  and,  on  March  6,  the  court 
rendered  its  decision,  tentatively  finding  that  West  Virginia's  share 
of  the  ante-bellum  debt  of  Vii^nia  amounted  to  $7,183,507.48. 
Later,  on  October  10,  the  court  was  asked  by  Virginia  to  determine 
all  questions  left  open  by  the  opinion  rendered ;  but,  on  October  30, 
the  court  refused  to  proceed  further  in  the  case  until  West  Virginia 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  take  further  action  through  regularly 
ronstitntpfi  authorities  (at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.) 
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On  February  2l,  1913,  the  West  Virginia  legislature,  by  joint  res- 
olution, created  the  Virginia  Debt  Commission,  composed  of  eleven 
members  appointed  by  the  governor,  "to  provide  for  arranging  a  set- 
tlement *  *  *  ♦  of  a  proper  proportion  of  the  public  debt  * 
*  ♦  "  if  any  should  be  borne  by  West  Virginia  *  •  and  to 
report  its  proceedings  to  the  Governor,"  who  is  required  under  the 
resolution  to  convene  the  legislature  promptly  for  consideration  of 
the  report. 

Ill  JtiiH',  this  commission,  ii'liose  members  were  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor ]latfiekl,  was  organized  by  the  selection  of  Jud^  John  W.  Ma- 
sou  (of  Fairmont)  as  chainuan  and  Jolin  T.  Harris  (uf  (.'harltstou j 
as  secretary. 

The  boundry  and  debt  controversies  Illustrate  (he  close  relation  between 
past  and  present  and  the  Important  oC  a  study  ot  the  past  as  a  preparation 
for  understanding  ilie  present  and  tor  the  solution  ot  present  problems. 

The  debt  controversy,  although  some  at  first  saw  in  It  nothing  more 
than  a  legal  question.  Is  largely  historical  In  character  at  every  point 
and  its  consideration  before  Ihe  Supreme  Court  has  necessitated  the  study 
of  historical  materials  covering  a  period  of  four  decades  before  the  se- 
cession of  Virginia  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  aeperatlon  of  its 
northwestern  counties  to  form  a  new  state.  In  the  presentalion  of  the 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  the  counsel  for  West  Virginia  was  embarras 
ed  by  the  lack  of  a  convenient  collection  of  historical  documents  for  the 
period  under  consideration  and  bythe  lack  of  any  reliable  hlstroical  treat- 
ment for  use  as  a  basis  and  a  guide  to  futher  investigation. 

Stimulated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  state  a  department  ot 
archives  and  history  and  made  liberal  provision  for  the  collection  and 
preservvation  ot  olllclal  publicatione,  i>amphleta.  newspapers,  and  man- 
uscript records.  This  collection,  although  its  value  Is  greatly  limited  by 
lack  of  suitable  finding  lists  and  indexes,  has  proven  useful  to  the  state 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  debt  controversy,  and  has  furnished  an  Impetus 
to  the  spirit  of  Investigation  through  which  past  experience  may  be  utiliz- 
ed in  seeking  solutions  for  the  present  problems  of  practical  politics.  Per- 
liaps,  by  development  Into  an  Institution  primarily  equipped  as  a  legis- 
lative reference  bureau  to  aid  in  securing  more  Intelligent  direction  In 
legislation  and  in  the  various  administrative  activities  of  state  and  local 
government,  this  department  of  archives  may  compensate  the  state  tor  any 
money  loss  incidental  to  the  litigation  of  the  decision  in  the  perplexing 
debt  case. 
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Retrospect  and  Prospect 

A  stody  of  tbe  long  struggle  far  tb«  poaeessloii  and  eetUement  of  th« 
trans-Allegheny  region  now  Included  In  West  Virginia,  the  efforts  to  obtain 
communication  wltb  the  larger  world,  tbe  sources  of  widening  sectional  dllt- 
erences  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  formation  of  a  seperate  state  (or 
which  the  civil  war  furnished  tbe  occasion,  the  social  and  political  prob- 
lems which  confronted  the  new  state  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  after 
the  war,  and  the  factors  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  recent  in- 
dustrial reTolutlon,  Impresses  one  with  the  fact  that  earlier  ideals,  and 
earlier  problems  of  government,  have  greatly  changed. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  self-reliant  pioneers  who  served  as 
the  rear  guard  of  the  Revolution  or  as  the  advance  guard  of  tbe  Republic, 
to  the  later  patriots  who  founded  tbe  mouotaln  state  with  its  eastern 
arm  stretched  out  In  defense  of  tbe  national  capital,  and  to  tbe  pioneers 
of  tbe  recent  industrial  development  who,  with  foresight  and  coaQdence, 
and  at  great  Initial  cost,  opened  the  way  to  new  enterprise.  They  lolled  not 
In  vain.    The  result  of  tbeir  work  Is  our  valuable  heritage. 

We  owe  also  a  duty  to  the  present  and  to  the  future.  If  we  have  the 
spirit  of  tbe  fathers  we  sball  not  allow  blind  veneration  of  tbe  cryatalllC' 
ed  results  of  old  IseueH,  nor  adherence  to  mere  forms  and  meaningless 
shibboleths,  nor  the  invidious  and  menacing  wave  of  invisible  lobbies  of 
predatory  Intereeta.  to  bloek  our  progress  Id  meeting  the  viial  issues  of  a 
new  age. 

A  deep  realization  of  the  struggle  by  wblch  we  obtained  our  liberties  and 
our  instltutlone  is  tbe  firmest  basis  for  a  true  patriotism  and  good  citizen- 
ship, wblch  finds  its  expression  not  in  glittering  generalities,  but  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  aid  in  tbe  proper  adjustment  of  wrong  conditions  and  the 
solution  of  pressing  problems.  Revering  the  fathers,  who  In  face  of 
dangers  paved  tbe  way  for  our  liberties  and  our  prosperity,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  understand  present  duties.  Tbe  experience  of  tbe  past  has  shown 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  tbe  price  of  liberty,  and  that  a  constant  and  in- 
telligent interest  and  participation  in  public  atfairB  Is  tbe  surest  safe- 
guard to  the  preservation  of  self  government. 

The  people  of  each  generation  have  some  new  issues  to  meet.  Those 
of  the  present,  still  maintaining  what  the  fathers  won.are  struggling  to 
secure  social  and  Industrial  Justice  by  righteous  adjustments  of  evils 
which  under  changed  conditions  have  resulted  from  the  exploitive  and 
wasteful  race  for  rlcbes  in  a  period  dominated  by  great  (and  often  non- 
resident) captains  of  industry  into  whose  hands  tbe  supply  of  natural 
resources  have  rapidly  been  absorbed  without  a  fair  return  for  the  support 
of  Institutions  which  will  be  needed  by  the  people  long  after  the  larger 
part  of  tbe  wealth  of  forest  and  mine  has  been  removed.  In  this  period  the 
early  pioneer  ideals  of  squatter  sovereignty  and  tbe  unregulated  exploita- 
tion of  "development"  bave  broheo  down,  and  by  force  of  necessity  are 
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being  replaced  by  the  more  recent  Ideal  or  social  control  through  regula- 
tion by  law — to  secure  the  general  welfare  by  placing  restrictions  on 
modern  Industrial  captains  and  the  rapacious  Industrial  wolves  and 
sharks  and  promoters  of  frenzied  flnaaee  whose  economic  and  political 
ideals  have  produced  anomolous  conditions  for  which  the  highest  political 
Intelligence  of  the  state  Is  urged  to  find  and  apply  a  remedy. 

In  seeking  a  defense  for  Its  continued  existence,  the  new  democracy 
can  find  It  In  the  ability  to  secure  the  execution  of  an  enlightened  opinion 
through  officials  with  functions  adequate  to  grapple  with  existing  con- 
ditions. It  must  secure  legislation  to  curtail  the  special  privileges  of  the 
strong,  to  protect  the  weak  from  Injustice  and  Inequalities,  and  to  guard 
the  Interests  of  all.  It  must  seek  to  make  law  the  mother  of  freedom 
for  all,  maintaining  a  definite  minimum  of  civilized  life  in  the  Interest 
of  the  comthunlty  (as  well  as  the  Individual),  a  minimum  of  sanitation 
(and  protection  from  accidents  and  frauds),  a  minimum  of  education,  a 
minimum  of  leisure  and  of  subsistence,  and  a  minimum  of  efficiency  in 
local  governing  bodies.  It  musi  select  leaders  with  high  standards  of  prac' 
tical  government  and  honest  politics,  with  high  and  broad  ideals  of  what 
constitutes  service  to  the  state,  and  with  a  dominant  standard  of  success 
higher  than  the  mere  amassing  of  great  wealth  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  individual  regardless  of  the  conditions  of  Its  cost  or  of  the  clvlllia- 
tlon  which  results. 

Among  the  i-ecent  factors  contributing  to  the  Improvement  of  legislative 
conditions,  and  preparing  the  way  for  progressive  legislation,  is  the  prompt 
conviction  of  Ave  members  of  the  legislature  for  soliciting  and  receiving 
bribes  of  money  in  connection  with  the  election  .of  United  States  senator. 
In  consigning  to  the  penitentiary  a  Rroup  of  political  exploiters  and 
mercenaries  who,  against  the  repute  of  the  state,  plotted  a  revival  for  a 
continuance  of  corrupt  practices  no  longer  condoned  l)y  an  awaken  public 
conscience  (and  generally  condemned  by  a  be  better  code  of  polotlcal 
morals),  the  court  at  Webster  Springs  has  performed  a  wholesome  service 
to  the  state.  Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  West  Virginia,  which  recently 
has  achieved  more  than  its  share  of  distasteful  notoriety,  the  machinery 
for  exposing  this  disgraceful  plot,  the  officials  with  courage  to  prosecute 
the  offenders,  and  discerniug  juries  and  a  fearless  and  determined  Judge, 
were  not  lacking  The  result  is  a.  necessary  duty  well  done,  and  a  notice 
served  in  the  most  salutary  mn:in<?r  that  bribe  takers  at  the  state  capltol 
cannot  safely  expect  to  escape  juslioc.  As  these  sentences  carry  with  them 
dlsqiiallflcation  tor  ofBce,  the  example  set  is  complete:  and  the  incident 
ought  to  have  a  decided  InBiienpe  for  the  purification  of  West  Virginia 
politics. 
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llfrberl  Putnam. 

A  layortH  Isriil,— 
Secured  against  AtUntlc'a  chlllf  blast 
Bj  Allegheny's  ateadlast  mouDtalo  crest. 
It  slopes,  throuKh  hill  and  dale  aad  meadov  vast. 
To  where  a  noble  riser  on  the  west 

Lavea  a  low   Btrand. 

Its  bosom  de«p 
Earners  rich  store  ot  Nature's  wealth  (or  man, 
Snfflelent  Tor  a  generatloD  ytt  anbom, 
ADd  generations  still  beroDd.  uotll  the  wpaa 
or  centuries  afaall  reach  their  utmost  norn 

And  final  Bleep. 

Its  ahiLeer  htlts 
Bear  forests  lavish  to  blB  further  needs 
For  warmth,   for  light,  tor  shelter  aad  for  rest. 
And  copious  streams  encourage  Its  broad  meads 
To  7leld  obedient  crop*,  at  the  bebeit 

Ot  bim  vbo  tills. 

To  such  a  land, 
Awaiting  jet  the  quickening  touch  of  man, 
Came  hardy  pioneer  wltb  aie  and  Spade, 
And  hewed  a  pathway  for  the  easer  Tan 
Of  hardy   settlers,   who  foundations   laid 

DlTlnely    planned. 

High-hearted  be. 
As  one  who  bears  his  all  npon  his  back : 
~',Wlth  sIuewB  Arm,  eye  keen,  and  tn  bis  soul 
Some  portent  that  our  present  day  may  lack — 
Some   TlsioD    tiiat   the    futnre   may   nnroll 

IQ    majesty. 

Nor    Boleiy    with    the    arts    that    peace    affords 
Waa  he  allowed  tulflllment  o(  his  task : 
Assailed  by  foreign  foe,  by  savage  bordea, 
"Twaa  only  by  his  gun  and  powder  flask 
He  won  release. 

Not  In  the  gate 
Ot  maitltndes  applauding,  did  he  Oght. 
Bnt  lonely,  'mid  a  aullen  wilderness. 
Bichanglng  desperate  day  tor  treacherous  night 
Hta  hope  no  hero's  grave,  his  aim  still  less 

A  hero's  praise. 

At  last  he  won. 
And  found  hix  toll'9  fruition  In  the  slgbt 
Of   tranquil    farms,    by    tranquil    labor  earned, 
T.,ow-weigbted  orchards,  grazing  herds,   and  flelds  alight 
With  golden  grain,  and  willing  sod  upturned 

To  a  glad  sun. 
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ThcD  t«tB  It  ga  rvJo[clnE  on 
lb  serrlcp  at  RccomplUhed.  j 
No  whil  Bbattrd.  psner  till  It  n 


To  towDB.  and  (owns  lo  cIII^b'  OpmlDK  marts. 
And  cbcprlul  homen,  and  ererf  glad  reaoarec 
For  trBde.   (or  truth,  for  Jaatice.  and  the  art* 
Tbat  Rwr«tm  sod  enrich   man's  Interconrse 

And  Rtlr  his  enterprise. 


And  still  IhiTi'  lacked 
The  <^oniitimmfllioa  nt  a  cirlc  life; 
Aathorlty  to  mflnHKe  Its  alTatra 
Free  (rom  alt  oatilde  mandate,  from  the  itrlfe 
Of  iDterests  confllctlnE  with  Ita  cares, 

Or   grudging  ad. 

For  not  a  statp. 
Nar   Independent   In   her  choice   of  law   and   deed, 
Waa  West   Vl^lnia  jet,   bat  aobjeet  atlll 
To  ■  dominion  foreign  to  h«r  need. 
Her   alms   mfsonderatood.   her   will 

fluhordlnatp. 

Bat  never  ret 

Did  Providence  Intend  such  tbralldom  (a  endare. 
Or  that  communities  In  spirit  Tarlant. 
Divided  bj  a  maantain  chain  aecure. 
Should  And  that  chain  a  shackle,  a  reitralnt 

Br  Natnre  set. 

There  came  a  da; 
When  Fate  decreed  profoonder  lame*  still, 
Ismea  tbat  rent  not  mere  opinion  hot  nen's  sonla, 
DlTldlnf   kin    from    kin    and    friend   from   friend,    until 
'Neath  hostile  ensigns  each  hia  faith  enrolls 

In  War's  flerca  fraj. 

Undreamed, 
The  conflict  thpo,  ere  pither  might  pce»all. 
And   man;   a   toll   Death   took   irith   rothless   hand. 
And   man;   n   hearth   la;  waste  without  avail. 
And  man;  a  head  was  bowed,  before  the  land 


But  when  It  did, 
It  held  a  nation  newly  purified. 

Of  passion    rid. 
A   people   newly   welded  Into  one — 
B;   common    heritage   of   angnlsh   borne — 

By  common  pride 
In  Faith  well  kept.  In  Dnt;  nobly  done ; 
If  more  enduring  In  the  cause  that  won. 
No  less  hprolr   In  the  enuae  that  died ; 

And,  last,  by  equal  share 
In  erery  boon  the  future  might  i-ontain 
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ir  *  sreftl  land  returned  to 
Ishd  no  moi*  by  discord   n 

psBcetul  ways, 
ml    In  twain. 

It  fret  to  choose  the  pilt  of 

It*  days- 

id,  confldent  In  nnlon.  free  t< 
leb  destined  Ills  an  F»te  mn 

lit  DPcdB  ordalD. 

Wc   Intimate 
Psrtlclpanta  In  all   tbls  hope,   as  In   the  strife 
And  woe  preceding,  ae  found  one  boon  more ; 
For  from  that  womb  of  woe  there  aprang  new  llfe- 
Tbe  tcce  and  corporate  life,  denied  before : 
And  West  Tltclnla  tben,  baptlMd  In  war, 
Proclaimed  by  trumpet  peaJ   and  cannon  roar, 
Uprose  at  last,  a  State  1 

Aebieved   hei  great  dealra. 

Bhe  did  not  hesitate. 

Nor  did  ihe  wait 
The  flnal  Issue  of  that  conteat  dire — 
Holding  aloof  until  the  event  should  prove 
Cndet  which  flag  discretion  sate  might  move-- 
But  as  she  stood,  blood-soaked,  and  bathed  in  flre. 

With  ancient  faltb  elate, 
Bhe  chose  her  ensign,  and   high  upward  flung 
Her  gage — a  star — to  Join   ihp  trliMlrr  which  still   I 

To   Union   dedicate. 


Today  wc  celebrate 
The  ripe  achlevementa  of  our  A(ty  years : — 

The  mastery 
Ot  forest.  Held  and  mine,  the  mill  which  rears 
Its   bulk   o'er   many   a  slreatn,   the   forge  and   fsc 

Incessant  ham. 
The  railways  Unking  mart  to  mart  and  home  to  bo 
The  growth   of   trade   In   each   emporium. 
And   other   wealth    material    that    has   come 

Our  subjugation  of  a  wlldemeEi, 

And  mien  undaunted  In  a  time  ot  stress  :— 

All  these  we  proudly  sam. 
The   pride   Is   lust ;    but   let   It   not   Ignore 
Onr  progress  In  the  things  that  count  for  more 

In  Btrengthening  a   atate 

Than  wealth,  material  von. 

Let  It  relate  what  we  have  done 
To  Farther  Education,  and  promote 
An  uDderitandlng  near  of  things  remote. 

What  may  we  claim 
Ot  those  One  civic  traits  which  earn  the  nam.- 

Of  a   great  commonwealth, 
And  srp   the  tokpna  of   sound  civic   healtbl — 
Respect  for  law,  to  eaeh  his  equal  chance, 

For  variant  opinion,  tolerance ; 

Yet  In  the  Issues  real 
That  touch  the  common  weal 
Conscience    Implacable,    that   alike   deflea 
The  tu-lbe,   the  threat,   or  coward  e 
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And  Dion  ot  all. 
At  we  iDTTc;  the  dBcadea  ilnce  our  blrtti. 

And  count  our  pmcnt  worth. 

Let  ne  rac^l 
The  htrdr  Tlrtnei  that  flnt  cleared  tbe  waTi 

To  tbeae  abniidaiit  dara ; 

Nor,  In  the  prlvllega 
0(  statehood  which  haa  broosht  oi  wbeni  we  ar 

FoTcet  the  pledge 
Implied  wbeD  lint  we  act  our  Mcer  atar 

Amid  the  galaiT 
That  crawDK  thr  pnalitn  ot  a  Nltliui  free  t 


The  pledge  to  keep  the  atar  torerer  pan 
B J  pTcAlt;  of  parpoae  and  of  deed ; 
Id  borne  and  court  and  olBce  to  abjare 
Tbe  sordid  aim.  the  clondr  arts  ot  irenl  ^ 

Keep   cl^sD    and    straight 
Oar  private  wa.Tn :  and  dnileatp 
The  beat  that  In  ua  Ilea  to  serve  the  8tat< 
So  Uut  the  light  ajmbollc  of  that  atar, 
Bj  at  repletilahpd  still,  shall  constant  be. 

And  carry   far 
Tile  nobleal  radiance  ot  D«nocrae/. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

RIVALRY  FOR  HEADSHIP  ON  THE  OHIO. 
(ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  WHEELING  BRIDGE  CASE.) 

The  WheellDK  Bridge  Case  In  the  Supreme  Court  In  1849^2  and  18H-66  ' 
iB  as  interestlnE  tbroush  Its  relations  to  the  induBtrlal  htstor?  ot  the 
period  as  it  iB  from  the  standpoint  ot  constitutional  queetionB  Involved. 
Ita  Btndy  Introduces  us  to  the  earlier  rivalries  of  coast  cities  to  secure 
the  trade  of  the  West,  the  aj^tems  of  internal  improvements  planned 
to  reach  the  Ohio,  the  development  of  trade  and  navigation  and  tbe 
eitenelon  of  improvements  and  regulatlona  by  CoDgress  on  tlie  Ohio, 
and  the  rivalries  of  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  to  obtain  tbe  hegemony  by 
lines  of  trade  and  travel  converging  and  concentrating  at  their  gates. 

Pennsylvania  was  early  interested  in  plana  of  Internal  Improvements  to 
connect  Philadelphia  with  Ptttaburg  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Ohio. 
Occupying  a  central  position,  resting  eastward  on  the  Atlantic,  north  on 
the  Lakes,  and  flanking  on  tbe  Ohio  which  connected  her  with  the  Gulf 
and  the  vast  regions  ot  West  and  South,  she  bad  advantages  over  other 
states  for  both  foreign  and  domsBtlc  commerce.  These  advantages  she 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  period.  In  1S26,  Influenced  by  the  improved 
oonditions  of  steam  navigation  on  western  waters,  by  tbe  edects  of  tbe 
Cumberland  road  In  diverting  to  Wtaeellng  much  of  the  westward  travel 
which  had  formerly  passed  down  the  Moaongahela  to  the  Ohio  at  Pltta- 
burg,  and  by  tbe  success  of  the  Erie  canal  which  also  diverted  travel  and 
trade  from  Pittsburg,  she  began  a  system  of  canals  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Lakes  with  tbe  Oblo,  which  had  begun  to  bring  to  her  western 
gates  the  commerce  from  the  Gulf  and  tbe  Mississippi,  and  at  great 
expense  and  sacrlflce,  she  forced  her  way  westward,  from  the  end  of  the 
horse  railway  at  Columbia,  up  the  Juniata  to  Hollidaysburg.  Then  fn 
1835  by  an  Inclined  plane  portage  railway  for  thlrty-elgbt  miles  across 
the  Appalachians,  at  the  base  of  which  other  enterprises  halted,  she 
connected  vltb  the  western  canal  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg.  Over 
tbts  route  she  transported  both  passengers  and  goods,  carrying  to  eaBteni 
markets  the  rice,  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  South,  the  bacon  and  flour  ot 
tbe  West,  and  the  furs  and  minerals  of  tbe  Northwest.  In  1S44  her  con- 
nections with  the  Oblo  were  Improved  by  a  packet  line  est&bllahed  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  By  1S60,  these  improvements,  together 
witb  her  interest  In  a  slack  water  navigation  from  Pittsburg  to  Browns- 
ville and  up  the  Yougboigfaeny  to  West  Newton,  and  the  improtance  of 
tbe  stalp-building  Industry  at  Pittsburg,  made  her  watchful  of  the  problems 
of  navigation  on  the  Ohio.  At  the  solicitation  of  her  legislature,  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  growing  commerce,  Congress,  beginning  Its  policy  ot 
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ImprovemeDt  of  Ohio  navigation  in  1S24,  had  appropriated  large  sums  br 
1860  to  remove  obstruction  in  the  river. 

In  tbe  meaDtime,  Wheeling,  whose  growing  Importance  bad  received 
ItB  first  stimulus  from  the  completion  o(  the  Cumberland  Road  to  the 
CHilo  in  IglS,  threatened  to  rival  Pittsburg  in  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
greatness,  and  to  become  tbe  bead  of  navigation  on  tbe  Ohio  as  well  as 
the  western  terminal  to  the  first  railway  to  reach  the  western  waters 
from  the  Bast,  and  a  center  of  other  converging  lines  from  both  BSast 
and  west.  After  persevering  eftorte  of  nearly  a  quarter  ceDtury,  she 
■cored  her  greatest  victory  by  securing  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  whose  charter  of  1S27  had  prohibited  the  termination  of 
the  road  at  any  point  on  the  Ohio  below  tbe  Little  Kanawba  and  whose 
engineers  on  reconnaissance  and  surveys  In  1S2S  bad  considered  several 
routes  terminating  on  the  Ohio  between  Parkersburg  and  Pittsburg. 
Colncldently,  after  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  over  half  a  century  she 
secured  tbe  Drst  bridge  across  tbe  Ohio,  a  structure  which  she  regarded 
fts  a  logical  link  and  incidental  part  of  (he  national  road,  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  tbe  provisions  of  the  act  of  1S02  by  which  Ohio  bad  been  ad- 
mitted as  B  state,  but  which  Pittsburg  regarded  as  an  Injury  to  navi- 
gation—obstructing  It  much  more  effectively  than  Congress  had  been  able 
to  improve  il  by  her  recent  expedituree  of  public  money. 

The  story  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  tbe  bridge  is  a  long  one.  reflecting 
the  Industrial  progress  and  energy  of  the  West  and  tbe  evolution  of 
national  policies  and  punctuated  with  the  spice  and  pepper  of  rival 
memorials  and  resolutions.  In  1816,  during  tbe  construction  of  tbe 
national  road  from  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio,  the  legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  Incorporated  the  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Company 
and  authorized  It  to  erect  a  bridge  wblch,  however,  was  to  be  treated  as 
a  public  nuisance  liable  to  abatement  If  not  constructed  so  as  to  avoid 
injury  to  na.vlgalion.  Unable  to  raise  funds  necessary  for  the  work, 
the  Company  in  18.10  ashed  for  a  national  subscription  to  tbe  bridge,  and 
Its  request  rectlved  a  favorable  committee  report  In  the  House.  Two 
years  later  clilzens  of  Pi-nnaylvanla  submitted  to  the  House  a  memorial 
against  the  erection  of  the  bridge. 

Under  tbe  old  charter  ot  1S16  tbt^  company  in  1S36  built  a  wooden 
bridge  from  the  west  end  of  Zane's  Island  to  the  Ohio  shore,  leaving  the 
stream  east  of  the  Island  tree  to  navigation.  At  the  same  time  petitions 
to  Congress  backed  by  reaohitlons  ot  tbe  Ohio  ipglslature.  urged  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  over  both  branches  of  the  stream  In  order 
to  facilitate  trade  and  travel  and  to  prevent  inconvenience  and  delay 
in  transporting  the  mails  hy  the  ferry,  which  was  frequently  obstructed 
by  ice  and  driftwood  and  especlBlly  so  In  the  great  floods  of  1832.  A 
congressional  committee  on  roads  and  canals  iriade  a  favorable  report 
recommending  tbe  completion  of  the  Cumberland  road  by  the  erection 
of  the  bridge;  hut  the  objection  was  made  that  the  bridge  might  prove 
an  obstruction  to  the  high  chimneys  of  the  steamboats,  whose  convenience 
Congress  did  not  think  should  yield  to  tbe  benefits  ot  the  bridge.  In 
1836.  government  engineers,  after  a  survey  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  war  department,  presented  to  Congress  a  plan  tor  a  suspension  bridge 
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wfUi  a  mOTeable  floor  which  the;  claimed  would  offer  no  obstmctlon 
to  the  highest  eteamboat  Bmoke-atacks  od  the  highest  floods,  but  the 
plan  was  rejected.  In  1S40  the  poetmaster  general  recommeDded  the 
oonstructlon  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  provide  for  eafe  and  prompt  car^ 
riage  ot  mallB  which  hud  been  detained  by  lee  from  seventeen  to  thlrtj' 
days  each  year;  but  his  recommendation  wae  burled  In  the  archlvea. 

Early  In  1S14,  Pennsylvania,  awakened  by  the  tear  ol  plans  to  make 
Wheeling  the  head  ot  navigation,  became  more  active  in  her  opposition 
to  what  seemed  an  Imminent  danger  to  her  interests  and  the  Interests  of 
Pittsburg.  By  action  of  her  leglslalure  stie  opposed  the  request  of  Wheeling; 
and  the  Ohio  legislature  for  national  appropriations  to  construct  the  bridge 
and  soon  took  new  steps  to  secure  the  coEstructlon  of  a  railroad  from 
Harrlsburg  to  Pittsburg.  Nevertheless,  the  House  committee  on  roads  and 
canals,  deciding  that  the  bridge  cou'd  be  constructed  without  obstruct- 
ing navigation,  reported  a  bill  mailing  in  apiiropriation  and  submitting 
a  plan  of  Mr.  Bllet  for  a  simple  span  across  the  river,  at  an  elevation  of 
90  feet  above  low  water:  but  those  who  siioke  for  Pennsylvania  urged 
the  specific  objection  that  90  feet  would  not  admit  the  passage  of  steam- 
boats with  tall  chimneys  and  defeated  the  bill.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Steenrod, 
the  member  from  Wheeling,  propose  binned  smoke  stacks  for  the  tew  tall- 
chimneyed  boats,  and  press  every  possible  agrunmt  in  favor  of  the  bridge. 
Opposition  to  the  bridge  Increased  after  1345  with  the  Increase  Id  the  size 
of  the  Pittsburg  steamboat  smoke-stacks — an  Improvement  by  which  speed 
power  was  increased  through  increased  consumption  of  fuel. 

Baffled  In  her  project  to  secure  the  sanction  and  aid  of  Congress  tor 
a  bridge  which  Pennsylvania  regarded  as  a  plan  to  divert  commerce  from 
Pittsburg  by  mahing  Wheeling  the  head  ot  navigation,  Wheeling  next 
resorted  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  which  the  remonstrating  voice 
of  Pennsylvania  could  not  be  heard.  On  March  19,  1847.  the  Bridge 
Company  obtained  from  the  legislature  a  charter  reviving  the  earlier  one 
ot  181G  and  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  wire  suspension  biMsp.  but  also 
providing  that  the  structure  might  he  treated  as  a  common  nuisance, 
anhject  to  abatement,  in  case  It  should  obstruct  the  navigation  ot  tbe 
Ohio,  "In  tbe  usual  manner"  by  steamboats  and  other  crafts  which  were 
accustomed  to  navigate  it.  Under  this  charter  the  company  took  early 
ateps  to  erect  tbe  bridge.  At  the  same  time,  and  coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  conBtructlon  on  the  Harrlsburg  and  Pittsburg  railway  at 
Harrlsburg  under  its  charter  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  on 
April  13,  1846,  Wheeling  managed  to  secure  a  promise  of  the  western 
terminal  ot  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  which  after  a  long  halt  at 
Cumberland  received  a  new  charter  from  the  Virginia  legislature  and 
prepared  to  push  construction  to  the  Ohio  ahead  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

The  possible  strategic  and  economic  effects  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
terminal  at  Wheeling  Increased  the  activity  of  Pittsburg  against  the 
bridge,  which  tbe  engineer  ot  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  railway  openly 
declared  was  designed  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  stale  of  Ohio  by  which  Wheeling  was  also  endeavoring 
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to  make  herself  Ihe  terminal  of  tbe  Ohio  niDway  wblch  Plttaburg  songlit 

A  determlDed  etniggle  followed.  Before  Its  cables  were  thrown  serosa 
the  river,  tbe  Bridge  Companr  received  legal  notice  of  the  Institution 
of  a  suit  and  an  application  for  an  Injunction.  The  bill  of  Pennsylvania 
filed  before  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  July,  1849,  charged  that 
the  Bridge  Company  under  color  of  an  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature, 
but  In  direct  Tlolation  of  Its  terms  was  preparing  to  construct  a  bridge 
at  Wheeling  which  would  obstruct  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  thereby 
cut  off  and  divert  trade  and  business  from  the  public  works  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, end  thus  diminish  tolls  and  revenues  and  render  Its  improvemenU 
UB^ess.  In  spite  of  the  order  of  Judge  Drier  (August  1,  1849),  the 
Bridge  Company  continued  Its  work,  and  In  August,  1849,  Pennsylvania 
Died  a  supplemental  bill  praying  for  abatement  of  the  Iron  cables  which 
were  being  stretched  across  the  river.  The  Bridge  Company  coatlnned 
to  work  and  completed  the  bridge.  The  state  treasurer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania reported  that  It  threatened  to  interfere  with  tbe  business  and  en- 
terprise of  Pittsburg  whose  commercial  prosperity  was  so  essential  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  canaL  In 
Xtacember,  1849,  Pennsylvania  filed  another  supplemental  bill  praying 
abatement  of  the  bridge  as  a  nuisance,  representing  that  the  structure 
obstructed  tbe  passage  of  steamboats  and  threatened  to  injure  and  de- 
atroy  the  shipbuilding  business  at  Pittsburg.  With  no  appeal  to  force 
(such  as  had  recently  occurred  on  the  Ohio-Mlchlgan  frontier),  or  blus- 
tering enactments  of  state  sovereignty,  or  threats  of  secession,  she 
sought  a  remedy  by  Injunction  against  a  local  corporation.  In  January, 
1850.  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  prosecution  Instituted  by  tbe  attorney  general.  At  the 
same  time  tbe  Bridge  Company  secured  from  the  Virginia  legislature 
(on  January  11,  1850)  an  amendatory  act  declaring  that  tbe  height  of 
the  bridge  (90  feet  at  eastern  abutment,  93U  feet  at  tbe  highest  point 
and  ez  feet  at  the  western  abutment  above  tbe  low  water  level  of  the 
Ohio)  was  In  conformity  with  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  charter. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  case  before  tbe  Supreme  court,  the  attorney 
general  of  Pennsylvania  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  were  attorneys  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart  and  Reverdy  Johnson  for  tbe  Bridge 
Company. 

The  counsel  for  Pennsylvania  urged  that  Ihe  bridge  had  been  erected 
espeoially  to  the  injury  of  Pittsburg  (the  rival  of  Wheeling  In  commerce 
and  manufacture)  whose  six  largest  boats  (those  most  affected  by  tbe 
bridge)  carried  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  three-fourths  of  the 
trade  and  travel  transported  by  tbe  Pennsylvania  canal.  "To  tbe  public 
works  of  Pennsylvania  the  injury  occasioned  by  this  obstruction  is 
deep  and  tasting."  said  Stanton.  "The  products  of  tbe  Solitb  and  West, 
and  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  brought  In  steamboats  along  the  Ohio  to 
the  western  end  of  her  canals  at  Pittsburg,  thence  to  be  transported 
through  them  to  Philadelphia,  for  an  eastern  and  foreign  market  Foreign 
merchandise  and  eastern  manufactures,  received  at  Philadelphia,  are  trans- 
ported by  the  same  channel  to  Pittsburg,  thence  to  be  carried  aoutb  and 
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vest,  to  tbelr  destination,  In  ateamboau  ^ong  the  Ohio.  It  these  vessels 
and  their  commerce  are  liable  to  be  stopped  within  a  short  distance  as  they 
approach  the  canals,  and  subject  to  expense,  delay  and  danger,  to  reach 
tbem,  the  same  consequence  to  ensue  on  their  voyage,  departing,  the 
value  of  these  works  must  be  destroyed." 

Ilie  Bridge  Company,  through  Its  counsel  admitting  that  Pennsyl- 
vania had  expended  large  amounts  In  pnblic  Improvements  terminating 
at  Pittsburg  and  Beaver  over  which  there  was  a  large  passenger  and 
freight  trafSc,  alleged  the  excluBive  sovereignty  of  Virginia  over  the 
Ohio,  submitted  the  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion ot  the  bridge,  denied  the  corporate  capacity  of  Pennsylvania  to 
institute  tbe  suit,  and  JuBttfled  the  bridge  as  a  connecting  link  of  a  great 
public  highway  as  Important  as  the  Ohio  and  as  a  necessity  recognized 
by  reports  of  committees  In  t'ongress.  It  cited  the  example  s^t  by 
PenoBylvanla  in  bridging  the  Allegheny,  In  authorizing  a  bridge  across 
the  Ohio  below  Pittsburg  at  thirteen  feet  less  elevation  than  the  Wheel- 
ing bridge,  and  In  permitting  the  bridging  and  damming  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  by  enterpriaing  citizens  of  Pittsburg  under  charter  from  the  state. 
It  declared  that  the  bridge  was  not  an  appreciable  inconvenience  to 
the  average  class  of  Iraats  and  would  not  diminish  the  Pittsburg  trade, 
and  suggested  that  the  chimneys  ct  steamboats  should  be  sbortened  or 
put  on  hinges  for  convenience  in  lowering.  It  also  contended  that  the- 
brldge  was  necessary  for  transporting  into  the  interior  of  the  passengers 
as  much  of  the  freight  which  would  be  diverted  from  the  streams  by  the 
greater  speed  and  safety  of  railroads  which  would  soon  concentrate  at 
Wheeling. 

The  court,  accepting  jiirisilipilon.  aprointert  Hon.  R.  H.  Walworth,  a 
jurist  of  New  York  as  special  commissioner  to  take  testimony  and  report. 
The  report  Indicated  that  the  brl<JEe  obstruction  would  divert  part  of 
the  total  trafflc  (nearly  fifty  millions  annually),  from  llnee  of  transporta- 
tion centering  at  Pittsburg  to  the  northern  route  through  New  York 
or  to  a  more  aoutbem  route.  Of  the  nine  regular  packets  which  passed 
through  Wheeling  In  1S47,  five  would  have  been  unable  to  pass  under  the 
bridge  (for  periodB  differing  In  length)  without  lowering  or  cutting  ott 
their  cblmDeys.  The  passage  of  three  of  the  PillsburK-CinclDnatl  packets 
had  been  actually  stopped  or  obstructed.  One  on  November  10,  1847. 
was  detained  for  hours  by  tbe  necessity  of  cutting  oft  the  chimneys. 
Another,  the  Hibernia  on  November  11.  1849  was  detained  thirty-two 
hours  and  was  obliged  to  hire  another  boat  to  carry  to  Pittsburg  the 
passengers  except  those  who  preferred  to  cross  the  mountains  via 
Cumberland.  Later,  she  was  twice  compelled  to  abandon  a  trip  once 
hiring  another  boat,  and  once  landing  her  passengers  who  proceeded 
east  to  Cumberland.     Two  accidents  had  also  occurred. 

The  report  Indicated  a  preponderance  of  evidence  against  the  safetr 
of  lowering  tbe  chimneys,  which  at  any  rate  was  regarded  as  a  very 
slow  and  expensive  process.  Although  the  commissioner  recognised 
that  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  commerce  and  to  the  community  to 
destroy  fair  competition  between  river  and  railroad  transit  by  an  un- 
necessary obstruction  to  either,  and  recognized  the  propriety  of  carrr- 
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lug  railroads  across  the  large  rivers  It  It  could  be  done  without  im- 
pairing navigation,  he  concluded  that  the  Wheeling  bridge  was  an  ob- 
BtmctioD  to  free  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  Of  the  230  boats  on  the  river 
below  Wheeling,  the  seven  boats  of  the  Plttsburg-Cincinnatl  packet  line 
were  most  obstructed  by  the  bridge.  They  conveyed  about  oue-lialt 
the  goods  (In  value)  and  tbree-fouths  of  tbe  passengers  between  tbe 
two  cities.     Since  1844,  they  bad  transported  nearly  a  million  passen- 

Tbe  Wheeling  Bridge  Company  complained  that  Hr.  Walworth  had 
given  tbe  company  no  chance  to  present  its  testimony. 

Tbe  decision  of  tbe  court  was  given  at  the  adjourned  term  In  May. 
1852.  The  majority  of  tbe  court  (six  members)  held  that  the  erection  ot 
tbe  bridge,  bo  tar  as  It  Interfered  with  the  free  and  nnobstmctsd  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio,  was  Inconsistent  with  and  In  a  violation  of  acts  of 
Congress,  and  could  not  be  protected  by  tbe  legislation  of  Virginia  be- 
cause the  Virginia  statute  was  In  conflict  with  tbe  laws  of  Congress. 

Justice  McLean  who  delivered  tbe  opinion  of  the  court,  held  that  since 
the  Ohio  was  a  navigable  stream  subject  lo  the  commt'rclal  power  of 
Congress,  Virginia  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  Interstate  commerce  upon 
It.  and  that  the  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  authorlzlni;  the  structure 
of  the  bridge  so  aa  to  obstruct  navigation  could  afford  no  Justification 
to  tbe  Bridge  Company.  However  numerous  the  railroads  and  however 
large  their  traffic,  be  expected  the  wat^rwayB  to  remain  the  great 
arteries  ot  commerce  and  favored  their  protection  as  such  Insteitd  ot 
tbelr  obstruction  and  abandonment.  He  decided  that  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  bridges  should  be  elevated  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven 
feet  from  tbe  low  water  mark  and  maintained  on  a  level  headway  for 
tbrse  btiDdred  teet  over  the  channel.  The  decree  slated  that  unless 
the  navigation  was  relieved  from  obstruction  by  February  1.  1S5^.  by 
this  or  some  other  plan,  the  bridge  must  be  abated. 

Ctalef  Justice  Taney  dissented  on  Uie  ground  that  since  Virginia  had 
exercised  sovereignty  over  the  Ohio,  and  Congress  had  acquiesced  in  It, 
the  court  could  not  declare  the  bridge  an  unlawful  obstruction  and  the 
law  of  Virginia  unconstitutional  and  void.  He  preferred  to  leave  tbe 
regulation  of  bridges  and  steamboat  chimneys  to  the  legislative  de- 
partment. Justice  Daniels,  also  dissenting,  declared  that  Pennsylvania 
could  not  be  a  party  to  tbe  suit  on  the  ground  stated  in' the  bill  (di- 
minution of  proQts  in  canal  and  other  public  improvements  many  miles 
remote  from  tbe  Wheeling  bridge)  and  that  Uie  court  could  take  no 
Jurisdiction  In  such  cases  if  Imperfect  rights  or  of  merely  moral  or 
Incidental  rights  as  distinguished  from  legal  or  equitable. 

"And,"  said  he.  "If  tbe  mere  malrj  ol  wortB  ot  inteniil  Improvement  in  other 
states  by  holding  oat  the  temptation  of  RrcBter  dispatch,  greiiter  safety,  or  any 
other  tndacetneDt  to  preference  for  tboae  works  over  the  Pennsylvania  cansU,  be  ■ 
wrong  and  a  ground  for  Jurisdiction  here,  the  argumeDt  and  the  rule  souRht  to 
be  deduced  tberefroD)  shonid  operate  equally.  The  aUte  of  Virginia  who  Is  con- 
slractlng  a  railroad  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Point  Pleasant,  much 
further  down  that  river  than  either  Plttshnrs  or  Wheeling,  and  at  the  cort  of 
the  loDgeat  tnanel  in  tbe  world,  piercing  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moanttlns. 
should  have  the  right  by  original  suit  In  thla  court  against  that  state  herrclt.  to 
recover  compeosatloQ  for  diverting  any  portion  ot  the  commerce  which  might  aeek 
the  ocean  by  the  shortest  traaalt  to  tbe  months  ot  her  canals  on  the  Ohio,  or  to 
the  city  ot  Plttstinrg:  and  on  tbe  like  principle,  the  state  of  PeDnaylvanla  baa  a 
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lost  eaam  of  action  ■(•Jnit  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ralltoad  tot  Intercepting  oi 
WbrellDK  tbe  commerce  wblcb  mlglit  otherwlM  be  constrained  to  teek  the  dtr 
of  Plttaburg." 

Jastlce  Daniels,  Intoxicated  with  the  recent  effects  of  the  develop- 
mant  of  railroads,  directed  considerable  attention  to  the  reigning  fallacy 
which  Pennsylvania  urged  upon  the  court — that  commerce  could  be 
prosecuted  with  edTantage  to  the  western  country  only  by  tbe  channels 
of  rWers  and  through  tbe  agency  of  steam  boats  whose  prlvUegea  were 
regarded  as  paramoant.  He  urged  that  the  historical  progress  of 
means  of  transportation  exposed  the  folly  and  injustice  of  all  attempts 
to  restrict  commerce  to  particular  localities  or  to  particular  intereata. 
Against  the  narrow  policy  of  couflnlng  commerce  to  watercourses  whose 
capacity  was  limited  by  the  contribution  of  tbe  clouds,  he  urged  the 
superiority  of  railroads  for  speed,  safety,  freedom  from  dependence  on 
wind  or  depth  of  water,  and  unifying  power  In  Interfluvlal  reglbns. 

Plans  were  proposed  by  tbe  defendant's  counsel  to  remove  the  ob- 
Btmction  to  navigation  at  less  expense  than  the  elevation  or  abate- 
ment of  the  bridge,  and  the  court  March  3,  18&2  referred  the  plane 
to  3.  McAlpine  who  made  a  report  on  May  8,  1862.  The  majority  of 
the  court,  looking  only  to  desired  results  and  not  metbods,  then  agreed 
that  the  former  decree  would  permit  the  Bridge  Company  to  remove 
the  obstruction  by  a  two  hundred  foot  draw  in  the  bridge  over  the 
western  branch  of  the  river.  Justice  McLean  then  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  which  he  stated  that  the  right  of  navigating  tbe  Ohio 
or  any  other  river  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  right  of  brid^ 
Ing  it:  but  he  declared  that  these  rights  could  only  be  maintained  when 
they  were  exercised  so  as  not  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other.  If 
the  bridge  had  been  constructed  according  to  the  language  of  the 
charter,  be  said,  the  suit  could  not  have  been  instituted. 

Defeated  before  the  courts,  Wheeling  took  prompt  steps  to  save  the 
bridge  by  action  of  Congress.  In  her  efforts  she  received  the  coopera- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
who  (In  April  1SG2>  petitioned  Congress  to  protect  the  bridge  by  main- 
taining it  as  a  mail  route,  and  also  by  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  and 
Indiana  tegiaiatures.  She  even  bad  tbe  sympathy  of  thirty-six  members 
representing  the  minority  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  who  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  favor  of  protecting  the  bridge.  On  July  8th.  the 
committee  on  roads  made  a  favorable  report  asking  Congress  to  declare 
both  bridges  to  be  post'roads  and  military  roads  and  to  regulate  the 
height  and  construction  of  chimneys  of  steamboats  navigating  tbe  Ohio- 
On  August  13tb.  an  adverse  report  was  made  on  a  reeolutlon  of  the 
Pennsylvania  le^slature.  In  the  debates  which  followed  (from  August 
13th  to  August  18th)  the  advocates  of  the'bill  Included:  (1)  Those  who 
felt  that  tbe  entire  proceeding  against  the  bridge  originated  in  Pitta- 
burg's  Jealousy  of  Wheeling,  (2)  those  who  felt  that  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  coure  was  a  strike  against  state  sovereignty, 
and  (3)  those  who  (favoring  the  encouragement  of  better  facilities  for 
travel)  asserted  that  within  two  years  one  could  travel  from  New  York 
to  Cincinnati  via  Wheeling  bridge  as  quickly  as  one  could   now  paaa 
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trom  Cin«Iiuiatl  to  Wlieellng  Id  either  of  tbe  mvbd  tall-cbimneyed  Pitta- 
boTg  packet  boats  and  with  no  danger  of  stoppage  of  transportation 
altematelf  b;  low  water  uid  frozen  water. 

Some  of  tbose  who  oposed  the  bill  regarded  the  proposed  leglslatloD 
In  tavor  of  tbe  bridge  as  gtvlng  a  preference  to  boats  bound  to  Wheel- 
ing over  those  bound  to  Pittsburg  and  as  a  strike  at  the  prosperity  of 
Pittsburg.  Others  In  opposition  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
bridges  adapted  to  railroad  purposes  could  be  erected  near  Wheeling 
without  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  that  the  Ohio  Central  railway 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  which  bad  recently  Intended  to  connect  at 
Wheeling  had  found  a  more  convenient  point  four  miles  south  at  Boggs' 
Ferry  where  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  at  sufficient  height  to  avoid 
the  objeatlon  taked  by  the  Supreme  court  to  the  bridge  at  Wheeling. 

The  bill  passed  tbe  Senate  on  August  28  by  a  vote  of  33  to  10,  and 
the  House  on  August  30  by  a  vote  of  92  to  42.  On  August  31,  before  tbe 
time  designated  for  tbe  execution  of  the  decree  of  Hay  18G2,  It  be- 
came an  act  of  Cqngress  le^lizing  in  their  existing  conditions  the  bridges 
both  at  the  west  and  tbe  east  branch,  abutting  on  Zane's  Island.  It  de- 
clared them  to  be  post  roads  for  the  passage  of  the  United  States  maQ, 
at  the  same  time  requiring  the  vessels  navigating  the  river  to  regulate 
their  pipes  and  chimneys  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  elevation  and 
construction  of  the  bridges. 

The  Bridge  Company  relied  upon  this  act  as  superseding  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  decree  of  Hay  1862;  but  Pennsylvania  insisted  that  the 
act  was  unconstitutional.  Tbe  captain  of  one  of  the  Pittsburg  packets 
showed  bis  displeasure  by  unnecessarily  going  through  the  form  of  lower- 
ing Us  chimney  and  passing  under  the  bridge  with  all  the  forma  of  de- 
tention and  oppression. 

Meantime,  the  rival  railroads  had  been  pushing  westward  to  connect 
the  rival  cities  of  the  Ohio  with  rival  cities  of  the  East.  The  original  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  whose  construction  began  at  Harrlsburg  in  Jnly, 
1847,  was  opened  to  the  Junction  with  the  Allegheny  Portage  railway 
at  Hollldaysburg  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  September  IG,  18&0, 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  notwithstanding  delays  Incident  to  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  In  securing  Isborers  was  opened  for  business  from 
Cumberland  to  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountains  at  Piedmont  on  July  5,  1851. 
He  western  division  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  line  from  the  western  end 
of  the  Portage  railroad  at  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg  was  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1S52  and  a  through  train  service  via  the  inclined  planes  of 
the  Portage  railway  wae  estBhlisbed  on  December  10,  following. 
'  By  the  beginning  of  1S53,  Wheeling  seemed  to  have  won  new  ad- 
vantages over  Pittsburg  through  tbe  strategy  of  prospective  railway 
lines  and  new  steamer  lines  which  Induced  the  belief  that  Pennsylvania 
with  her  foot  on  the  Ohio  was  but  at  the  threshold  of  the  promised 
land.  The  B.  &  O.  won  the  race  to  the  Ohio  by  a  single  continuous 
track  over  which  through  train  service  was  established  from  Baltimore 
to  Wheeling  in  January  1853. 

On  January  12,  at  a  great  opening  celebration  of  the  marriage  at 
Ikst   and   West,  the  city  of  Wheeling  provided  an  elaborate  1 
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for  nearlr  one  thousand  guests  who  UBten«d  to  many  regular  and  ir- 
regular toasts  of  rejoicing,  and  to  whom  was  dedicated  a  poem  closing 
vltb  tbese  lines: 

■"Poor  Pittsburg   la  OaDg — for  her  ateamlioata  no  man 
Cta  whlBtU,  In  acorn,  as  tbe;  pass  Wbeellng'a  Bbore 
No  ctilmae;a  to  low^r — no  action  to  brlDE — 
For  B  flat-boat  sbe'll  And,  will  booq  be  Uie  thlQE; 
Sbe  maf  war  on  all  brldgea — save  ooe.  tor  herself, 
nut  her  trade  on  the  river  Is  laid  on  the  abell." 

To  connect  with  the  new  railroad  at  Wheeling,  the  Wheeling  and 
Kanawha  packet  line  was  established  by  the  Virginia  legislature  and 
the  Union  line  o(  steamboats  was  estabtlabed  l>etween  Wheeling  and 
LoulsTille.  At  the  same  time,  steps  had  been  taken  to  construct  sevwal 
other  prospective  railways  which  would  naturally  converge  at  Whedlng. 
These  Included  the  Hempfleld  to  connect  with  Philadelphia,  a  line  from 
Columbus,  a  line  from  Marietta,  and  also  a  line  from  Cleveland  which 
was  expected  to  become  an  important  point  in  case  the  proposed  treaty 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada  should  become  a  law.  While  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  canal  and  the  Covington  and  Ohio  railway  atlll 
hesitated  tc  And  a  way  westward  across  the  mountains  farther  nutb, 
and  before  the  construction  of  the  Northwestern  Virginia  railroad  from 
Grafton  to  Parkersburg.  Wheeling  especially  expected  to  divert  the  tradtt 
of  southern  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  to  center  it  at  Wheel* 
Ing.  Wheeling  was  also  favored  by  cheaper  steamer  rates  to  the  west 
and  by  the  dangers  of  navigation  between  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year.  Early  In  1864  New  Tork  merchants  shipped 
western  freight  via  Baltimore  and  Wheeling.  Oysters,  too,  because  of 
the  bad  condition  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  of  travel  were  shipped  via 
Wheeling  to  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

Undaunted  by  the  chagrin  of  defeat,  and  with  undiminished  coDfld'>nce  la 
her  ability  to  maintain  her  hegemony  of  the  upper  Ohio  and  the  West,  Pitts- 
burg prepared  to  marshal  and  drill  her  forces  for  final  victory  by  efforts 
to  regain  ground  lost  and  to  forestall  the  plans  of  her  rival  by  new 
strategic  movements.  She  declared  that  Wheeling  was  outside  the 
travel  line.  She  stationed  an  agent  at  Graves'  Creek  below  Wheeling 
lo  induce  eastward  bound  boat  passengers  to  continue  their  journey  to 
Pittabnrg  and  thence  eastward  via  the  Pennsylvania  line  of  travel  In 
order  to  avoid  the  tunnels  and  sigzags  and  various  kinds  ol  delays  on 
the  B.  &  O. — to  which  the  Wheeling  inteWomcer  replied  by  uncom- 
plimentary references  to  the  slowness  of  travel  over  the  inclined  planes 
and  flat  rails  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  railway.  Through  her  mayor 
and  her  newspapers  she  warned  travelers  against  the  danger  of  ac- 
cidents on  the  B,  &  0.— to  which  Wheeling  replied  that  the  (rightful 
accidents  on  the  Pennsylvania  line  hurled  more  people  Into  etemitj 
each  month  than  had  ever  been  Injured  on  the  B.  ft  O.  She  also  en- 
deavored to  prejudice  travelers  against  the  Union  lines  of  steamers, 
complaining  of  its  fares  and  food  and  also  of  the  reckless  racing  en- 
couraged by  its  captains  who  had  bantered  the  boats  of  other  lines 
for  exhibitions  of  speed.  She  was  also  accused  of  nsing  her  influence  to 
secure  the  location  of  the  route  of  the  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  Cleve-' 
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land  road  on  th«  west  abore  ol  the  Ohio  from  WellevlUe  to  Wheeling, 
causing  Brooke  and  Hancock  counties  to  threaten  secession  from  Vlr- 
£inU. 

Ab  a  strategic  movement  against  the  proposed  HempQeld  road  bj 
which  Wheeling  hoped  to  get  not  only  direct  connection  with  Phila- 
delphia, but  also  a  connection  wlTh  the  Marietta  road.  Pittsburg  re- 
suscitated a  movement  In  favor  of  the  Steuhenvtlle  and  Pittsburg  rail- 
war  and  revived  the  project  of  the  ConnelsvlUe  route  to  Baltimore. 
She  also  strained  overy  nerve  to  open  connection  with  the  New  York 
and  Erie  line  via  the  Allegheny  valley. 

The  proposed  Steubenvllte  and  Pittsburg  railway,  especially  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Wheeling  by  whom  it  was  regarded  as  a  project 
to  cripple  her  by  diverting  her  trade.  Largely  through  her  influence, 
Pittsburg's  attempt  to  secure  a  charier  from  (he  Virginia  legislature  for 
the  road  tor  which  she  proposed  a  bonus  on  every  passenger,  was  de- 
feated in  the  lower  bouse  by  a  vote  of  TO  to  37,  and  later  failed  to  se- 
cure the  approval  of  the  house  committee.  When  the  promoters  o(  the 
road  tried  the  new  p'.an  of  getting  a  route  by  securing  the  land  In  fee 
with  the  Idea  of  rushing  the  road  through  in  order  to  get  the  next  Con- 
ffress  to  declare  it  a  post  road,  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  declared 
that  Congress  would  not  dare  thus  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Vir- 
ginia. An  Injunction  against  the  road  was  proposed,  and  In  order  to 
prevent  the  constroction  of  the  railway  bridge  at  Steubenville,  a  plan 
to  construct  a  road  from  the  state  line  through  HoUlday's  Cove  and 
Weilsburg  was  considered. 

From  the  consideration  of  plans  to  provent  thi>  construction  of  the 
Steubenville  bridge  above  her,  Wheeling  turned  ro  grapple  with  a  more 
Immediate  danger  ot  ruin  which  threatened  her  by  a  proposed  con- 
nection of  the  B.  &  O.  and  the  Central  Ohio  railroad  at  Benwood,  four 
miles  below  her.  This  she  claimed  was  In  violation  of  thp  law  of  1847, 
granting  a  charter  to  the  B.  &  O.,  and  to  prevent  It  she  secured  an  in- 
junction from  Judge  George  W.  Thompson  of  the  circuit  court — causing 
the  State  Journal  of  Columbus  to  place  her  in  the  list  with  Brie,  Penna. 
(which  had  recently  attempted  to  Interrupt  travel  between  east  and  west), 
and  to  assert  that  the  Benwood  track  case  was  similar  to  the  Wheeling 
bridge  case.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  combination  and  co-operation 
of  the  railroads  to  erect  a  union  bridge  In  Wheeling  to  replace  the  old 
«tnicture. 

Meantime,  transportation  racllltles  Improved  on  the  Pennsylvania  line 
after  the  mountains  were  cbnquered  by  a  grade  for  locomotlTes.  The 
'  mountain  division  of  the  road,  and  with  It  the  whole  line,  was  opened 
on  Pebrnary  16,  18S4  and  by  the  cheaper  rates  soon  overoame  the  ad- 
Tantages  which  New  Orleans  bad  held  In  attracting  the  commeroe  of 
tbe  West  Pennsylvania  promptly  passed  a  bill  (1864)  authorizing  the 
sale  of  her  unproductive  public  works,  and  abandoned  her  portage 
railway  across  the  mountains.  Three  years  later  (1857)  she  sold  to 
tbe  Pennsylvania  railway  the  main  line  of  tbe  system  of  public  works 
undertaken  In  1826,   Including  the  Philadelphia  and   Columbia  railway. 

Coincident  with  the  determination  of  Pennsylvania  to  dispose  of  her 
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improductlTfi  public  works,  the  old  Wheeling  bridge  over  the  main 
branch  of  tbe  stream  was  blown  down  by  a  gale  of  wind  (In  Hay  1S&4) 
and  was  promptly  removed  to  avoid  obstruction.  Some  regarded  the 
disaster  as  a  Just  Judgment  for  trespass  upon  tbe  rights  at  others  by 
Wheeling  In  order  to  make  herself  the  bead  of  navigation.  Tbe  Pittt- 
burg  Journal  edited  by  the  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  gloated  over  Wheel- 
ing's misfortune.  The  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  packet  "Pennaylvanla" 
In  derision  lowered  her  chimneys  at  tbe  place  recently  spanned  by  the 
bridge.  Her  second  offense  a  few  days  later  exasperated  the  indignant 
crowd  on  shore  snd  Induced  the  boys  to  resort  to  mob  spirit  and  to 
throw  stones  resulting  In  a  hasty  departure  of  tbe  vessel,  but  further 
trouble  was  avoided  by  an  apology  from  tbe  captain  and  the  wise  ad- 
vice of  older  heads. 

Another  and  a  flnal  Wheeling  Bridge  case  before  itae  Supreme  couK 
(arising  In  18G4  and  decided  in  April  1866)  resulted  from  the  decision 
of  the  company  to  rebuild  the  bridge.  When  the  company  promptly 
began  the  preparations  for  rebuilding.  I^ennsylranla,  stating  that  she 
desired  to  secure  a  suspension  of  expensive  work  until  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  act  of  Congress  could  be  judicially  determined,  asked  tbe 
United  States  supreme  court  for  an  injunction  against  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  bridge  unless  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
previous  decree  In  the  case.  Without  any  appearance  or  formal  op- 
position of  the  company,  the  Injunction  was  granted  (June  25,  ISM) 
daring  vacation  of  the  court,  by  Justice  Orler,  whom  the  Wheeling  In- 
tettigencer  called  the  Pittsburg  Judge  of  the  supreme  court.  The  In- 
teUigencer  regarded  tbe  question  aa  a  grave  one  Involving  the  sovereign 
authority  of  Virginia  and  a  direct  law  of  Congress,  and  Illustrating  the 
aggressions  of  the  supreme  court  which  It  feared  were  becoming  daily 
more  alarming.  Charles  Ellet,  tbe  engineer  on  whom  the  injunction  was 
served,  promptly  announced  that  he  expected  to  have  thf!  bridge  open 
for  trafllc  In  two  weeks,  and  the  Bridge  Company  asked  Congress  to 
Investigate  charges  against  Judge  Orler  to  the  effect  that  he  bad  invited 
bribery.  The  new  suspension  bridge  was  opened  as  a  temporart'  struct- 
nre  on  July  36th  at  an  expense  of  only  (8,000. 

The  injunction  having  been  disregarded,  Pennsylvania  asked  tor  at- 
tachment and  sequestration  of  the  property  of  the  company  for  con- 
tempt resulting  from  dlsobellence  of  the  Injunction  of  Justice  Grier.  At 
the  same  time,  the  company  aeked  the  couri  to  dissolve  tbe  Injunction. 
Pennsylvania  insisted  that  tbe  act  of  Congress  was  unconstitutional  and 
void  because  It  annuled  the  Judgment  of  the  court  already  rendered  and 
because  It  was  Inconsistent  with  the  clause  In  Article  t.  Section  9,  of 
tbe  Constitution  against  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those 
of  another. 


.-  ^u........^=  ..,.»  V .- — v^  ...  ,— . ^..  ..,.^a  tbe  Ohio  Hver  at  Wheellai  fmin 

the  prrctloD  or  tbe  br1il)rp.  and  the  dplar  Bid  fiipeiiBe  irliilDS  tberftrom.  vtrtoally 
opente  to  (ri'e  a  pntFrpnce  In  ttila  port  over  thBt  of  Plttshuni:  that  the  venels 
to  and  from  I^ltKharg  navlcating  the  Ohio  and  Ulratmlppl  rfTprs  arc  ant  onir  ault- 
JeMrd  to  thl«  dHay  and  expenm  In  the  eonnie  of  the  Tnyaie,  bnt  that  th'  ob- 
■tractloo  will  neeesaarlly  have  tb«  effect  to  dop  the  trade  and  boalnen  at  Wberi- 
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IDE,  or  6\ven  tbe  same  In  Bome  other  dlTectioa  or  cbannel  of  commerce.  CoD- 
cealog  all  this  to  tw  true,  a  majority  ol  the  court  are  o[  the  oplnloD  that  the  act 
of  CoDgren  li  not  Incoualslent  with  the  cliaae  In  (he  cooatltutloD  referred  to — 
In  other  words,  that  It  Is  not  giving  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  stat«  orsr 
those  of  another,  within  the  trne  meaning  of  that  proTlalon.  There  are  maoj  acts 
of  Congress  passed  In  the  exercise  nt  ttila  power  to  regulate  commerce,  provldlnc 


apeclel  adTintage  to  the  port  or  ports  of  one  state  (and  whicb  ever;  ad^ 
TantHge  may  Incidental!;  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ports  In  a  nelghbiirlriK 
stale)  which  have  never  been  supposed  to  conflict  with  this  limitation  upon  its 
power.  The  ImproTement  o(  rivers  and  harbors,  the  erection  of  light  honsea,  and 
Other  faclUtieB  of  commerce,  may  be  referred  to  as  eiamples." 

The  court  decided  that  the  decree  for  alteration  or  abatement  of  ths 
bridge  could  not  be  carriad  Into  execution  aince  the  act  of  Consresa 
regulating  tbe  naTigatlon  of  the  river  was  conaletent  with  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  the  bridge — but  that  the  decrees  directing  the  costs 
to  be  paid  by  the  Bridge  Company  must  be  executed.  The  majority  o( 
the  court  (six  members)  on  the  grounds  tliat  the  act  of  Congress  afford- 
ed full  authority  to  reconstruct  the  bridge,  directed  that  the  motion  for  at- 
tachment against  the  President  of  the  Bridge  Company  and  others  for 
dlaobedlence  and  contempt  should  be  denied  and  the  Injunction  dis- 
solved, but  Nelson  agreed  with  Wayne,  Grler  and  Curtis  In  the  opinion  that 
an  attachment  should  issue  since  there  was  no  power  In  Congress  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Judgment  of  the  court  under  the  pretense  of  power  tO' 
legalize  the  structure  by  making  It  a  post  road. 

Justice  McLean  dissented,  feeling  that  the  principle  Involved  wa» 
of  the  deepest  Interest  to  the  growing  commerce  of  the  West  which 
might  be  obstructed  by  bridges  across  the  river.  He  opposed  the  idea 
that  making  the  bridge  a  post  road  (under  the  purpose  of  the  act  o( 
July  7.  I83S),  could  exempt  it  from  the  consequences  of  being  a  nuisance. 
He  regarded  the  act  of  Congress  as  unconatitutional  and  void;  and.  al- 
though he  admitted  the  act  might  excuse  previous  contempt,  he  de- 
clared that  It  could  afford  no  excuse  for  further  refusal  to  perform  the 
decree. 

A  sequel  to  the  preceding  case  arose  in  the  same  term  of  court  (De- 
cember 1856)  on  motion  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Bridge  Company  for 
leave  to  file  a  bill  of  review  of  the  court's  order  of  December  term  of 
1S61,  in  regard  to  the  costs.  The  court  had  already  determined  that  the 
decree  rendered  for  costs  against  the  Bridge  Company  was  unaffected 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  1,  1852;  but  the  court  declining  to  open 
the  question  for  examination,  declared  "There  must  be  an  end  of  all 
litigation." 

The  later  history  bearing  upon  the  subject  here  treated,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the  Ohio  under  acts  of  Con- 
gress, the  opposition  of  both  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg  to  the  constructloa 
of  bridges  such  as  railroad  bridges  at  Parkersburg  and  between  Benwootf 
and  Bellaire  (which  were  completed  In  1871),  the  decline  of  old  local 
Jealousies  and  prejudices,  the  rise  of  new  problems  of  transportation 
resulting  from  the  extension  of  railways,  cannot  be  considered  within 
the  scope  and  limits  of  this  article. 
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3.     NATIVITY    AND   P-QHEIGN    PARKSTAGE. 
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Appendix  C.»  Important  State  Papers 

A  Declaration  of  the  People  of  Virginia  Repreeented  In  Convention 
at  the  City  of  Wheeling  Thuraday,  June  13,  1861. 


The  true  purpose  of  all  government  Is  to  promote  tbe  welfare  and  pro- 
Tide  for  the  protection  and  security  ol  tlie  goTemed,  and  when  any  form 
■or  organisation  of  government  proves  inadequate  for,  or  Bubversfve  of  thiM 
purpose,  it  is  the  right.  It  U  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  abolish  It  The  BUI 
of  Rights  of  Virginia,  framed  in  1TT6,  reaffirmed  in  1830,  and  ag»ln  in 
18E1,  expreasly  reseryee  this  right  to  a  majorftr  of  her  people.  The  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  calling;  the  Convention  which  assembled  at  Rich- 
mond in  February  last  without  the  previously  expreaeed  consent  of  such 
majority,  was  therefore  a  usurpation;  and  the  Convention  thus  called  haa 
not  only  abused  the  powers  nomllially  entrusted  to  it,  but  with  the  con- 
nivance and  active  aid  of  the  executive,  has  usurped  and  exercised  othsr 
powers,  to  the  manifest  Injury  of  the  people  which,  it  permitted,  will 
inevitably  subject  them  to  a  military  despotism. 

The  Convention,  by  its  pretended  ordinances,  has  required  the  paopls 
of  Virginia  to  separate  from  and  wage  war  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  against  citizens  of  neighboring  States,  with  whom 
tbey  have  heretofore  maintained  friendly,  social,  and  business  relatlotM: 

It  has  attempted  to  subvert  the  Union  founded  by  Washington  and  hia 
co-patriots,  in  the  purer  days  of  the  republic  which  has  conferred  unex- 
ampled prosperity  upon  every  class  of  citizens,  and  upon  every  aection  ot 
the  country: 

It  has  attempted  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  People  to  an  iUegal 
confederacy  of  rebellious  States,  and  required  their  submission  to  Its  pre- 
tended edicts  and  decrees: 

It  has  attempted  to  place  the  whole  military  force  and  mlUtarr  opera- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  control  and  direction  of  anch  con- 
tedercy  for  ottensive  as  well  as  defensive  purpose: 

It  has.  in  conjunction  with  the  State  executive,  instituted,  wherever 
their  usurped  power  extends,  a  reign  of  terror  intended  to  suppress  the 
tree  expression  ot  tbe  will  of  the  people,  making  elections  a  mockery  and 
«  fraud. 

The  same  combination,  even  before  the  passage  of  the  pretended  ordi- 
nance of  seceBpion.  Instituted  war  by  the  aelinire  an:l  anproprlations  ot 
the  property  of  the  Federal  Qovernment,  and  by  organising  and  mobilis- 
ing armies,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  capturing  or  destroying  the  Cap- 
lUI  of  the  Union: 

They  have  attempted  to  bring  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  the  Ualted 
States  Into  direct  conflict  with  their  subordinate  allegiance  to  the  State, 
thereby  making  obedience  to  tbeir  pretended  ordinances,  treason  agatnst 
Ifie  former. 

We,  therefore,  the  delegates  here  assembled  In  convention  fo  devise  ai'ch 
measures  and  take  such  action  as  tti*'  safety  and  welfare  ot  the  loyal 
cltiiens  ot  Tirgmta  may  demand,  having  maturely  considered  the  prom- 
ises, and  viewing  with  great  concern  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
this  once  happy  Commonwealth  must  be  reduced  unless  some  regular  ade- 
quate remedy  Is  speedily  adopted,  and  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  for  the  rectitude  at  our  Intenlione,  do  hereby  in  the  name 
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and  oa  the  bebftU  of  the  good  people  ot  Virginta.  Htamaly  decUre  Uirnt 
tke  preaervation  of  their  dearest  rights  and  llbertiee  and  their  Mcurltr 
iB  person  and  property,  Imperatively  demand  the  reorganlsaUoD  of  tta 
government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  all  acta  of  aald  ConTentien 
aad  Executive,  tending  to  aeparate  this  Commonwealth  from  the  United 
States,  or  to  levy  and  carry  en  war  asnlnat  them  are  without  antkorlty 
and  void;  and  that  the  olBcea  of  all  who  adhere  to  the  aald  Convention 
and  Executive,  whether  legislative,  executive  or  Judicial,  are  vacated. 

2.  An   Ordinance  for  the  Reorgantsatton  of  the  State   Qovernnwnt 

(Paated  June  ts,  IBtl.) 


1.  A  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  aod  attorney  general  for  the  State 
■of  Virginia,  shall  be  appointed  by  this  convention,  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  exercise  the  powers  which  pertain  to  their  respective  oOces  by  the 
existing  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  continue  in  offlce  for  six  months,  or  until 
their  BucceMors  be  elected  and  fnalUed;  and  the  general  aaseably  U  re- 
^al^ed  to  provide  by  law  for  an  election  of  governor  and  Hen  tenant-gov- 
ernor by  the  people  as  soon  as  In  their  Judgment  such  election  can  be 
properly  held. 

i.  A  council,  to  consist  of  five  members,  shall  be  appointed  by  this 
convention,  to  consult  with  and  advUs  the  governor  reapectlng  anch  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  his  official  duties  as  he  shall  submit  for  the  consider- 
ation and  to  aid  In  the  execution  of  hla  official  orders.  Their  term  of 
office  shall  expire  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  governor, 

3.  The  delegates  elected  to  the  general  assembly  on  the  twenty-tblrd 
-day  of  May  last,  and  the  senators  entitled  under  existing  laws  to  aeata  In 
the  next  general  assembly,  together  with  such  delegates  and  senators  as 
may  be  duly  elected  under  the  ordinancce  ot  this  convention,  or  existing 
laws,  to  nil  vacancies  who  shall  qualify  themselves  by  taking  the  oath  or 
aJDrmatlon  heretnafter  set  forth,  shall  constitute  the  legislature  of  the 
State  to  discharge  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  pertaining  to  the 
general  assembly.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  from  the  passage  of  this 
ordinance  until  the  end  of  the  terms  Cor  which  they  were  respectively 
'elected,  "niey  shall  assemble  In  the  city  of  Wheeling  on  the  first  day  of 
July  next,  and  proceed  to  organize  themselves  as  prescribed  by  existing 
laws,  in  their  respective  branches.  A  majority  In  each  branch  of  the 
members  qualified  as  aforesaid,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  each  branch  thus  qnallfled,  vottng  afllrm- 
-atlvely  shall  be  competent  to  pass  any  act  specified  In  the  twenty-seventh 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

4.  The  governor,  lleuteaant-sovemor,  attorney  general,  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  all  officers  now  In  the  service  of  the  state,  or  of  any 
«onnty,  city  or  town  thereof,  or  hereafter  to  be  elected  or  appointed  for 
such  service,  Including  the  Judges  and  clerks  of  the  several  courts,  sher- 
IfTs,  commlsBloners  of  the  revenue.  JuBtlces  of  the  peace,  officers  of  the 
city  and  municipal  corporations,  and  officers  of  mtlltla:  and  offioera  aad 
privates  of  volunteer  companies  of  the  State,  not  mustered  Into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  shall  each  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation 
liefore  proceeding  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties: 

"I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  that  1  will  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  made  In  pursuance  thereof,  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
'8t«te  of  Virginia,  or  in  the  ordinances  of  the  convention  which  assembled 
-at  Richmond  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  that  1  will  uphold  and  defend 
the  government  of  Virginia  as  vindicated  and  restored  by  the  convention 
which  assMntded  at  Wheeling  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one." 
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6.  If  any  elective  officer,  who  la  required  by  the  preceedlnE  section  to 
take  such  oath  or  affirmation,  rail  or  reluae  so  to  do,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  governor  upon  aatlsfactoiy  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  Issue  hit 
writ  declaring  the  office  to  be  vacant;  and  providing  for  a  special  election 
to  flII  such  vacancy  at  some  conTenient  and  early  day  to  be  designated 
is  said  writ;  o(  which  due  publication  shall  be  made  for  the  Intormatlon 
of  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election:  and  such  writ  may  bft 
directed,  at  the  dlscretlbn  of  the  governor,  to  Uie  sheriff,  or  sheriffs  ot 
the  proper  county  or  counties,  or  to  a  special  commissioner  or  commla- 
slonerB  to  be  named  by  the  governor  for  the  purpose.  If  the  officer  who 
falls  or  refuses,  to  take  such  oath  or  affirmation  be  appointed  by  tho 
governor,  be  shall  fill  the  vacancy  without  writ,  but  If  such  officer  be 
appointed  otherwise  tban  by  the  governor  or  by  election,  the  writ  shall 
be  Issued  by  the  governor,  directed  to  the  appointing  power,  requiring  It 
to  mi  the  vacancy. 

Abthur  I,  BoREM a:«,  President. 

G.  L.  Cranmer,  Secretary. 

3.  An   Act   Giving  the   Conaent   of  the   Legiaiature  of  Virginia   In   tha 

Formation  and  Erection  of  a  New  State  Within  the 

Jurladlctlon  of  Thia  State. 

(Passed  May  13,  1862.) 

L  Be  It  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  given  to  the  formation 
and  erection  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  within  the  jurisaictlon  ot 
this  State,  to  Include  the  counties  ot  Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio,  Marshall, 
Wetsel,  Marion,  Monongalia,  Preston,  Taylor,  Tyler,  Pleasants,  Ritchie, 
Doddridge,  Harrison,  Wbod,  Jackson,  Wirt,  Roane,  Calhoun,  Gilmer, 
Barbour,  Tucker,  Lewis,  Braxton,  Upshur,  Randolph,  Mason,  Putnam, 
Kanawha,  Clay,  Nicholas,  Cabell.  Wayne,  Boone,  Logan,  Wyoming, 
'  Mercer,  McDowell,  Webster,  Pocahontas,  Fayette,  Raleigh,  Greenbrier, 
Monroe,  Pendleton,  Hardy,  Hampshire  and  Morgan,  according  to  bound- 
arles  and  under  the  provisions  set  forth  In  the  constitution  tor  the  said 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  schedule  thereto  annexed,  proposed  by 
the  convention  which  assembled  at  Wheeling,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  alxty-one. 

2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  ot  Vir- 
ginia be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby  given,  that  the  counties  of  Berkeley. 
Jefteraon,  and  Frederick,  shall  he  Included  In  and  form  a  itart  ot  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  whenever  the  voters  of  said  counties  shall  ratl^ 
and  assent  to  the  said  constitution,  at  an  election  held  tor  the  purpose, 
at  such  time  and  under  such  regulation  aa  the  commlsstoners  named  in 
the  aaJd  schedule  mar  prescribe. 

3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  this  act  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
executive  to  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  commonwealth  in 
congress  together  with  a  certified  original  of  the  said  conatltutlon  and 
schedule,  and  the  said  senators  and  representatives  are  hereby  requested 
to  use  tbeir  endeavors  to  obtain  the  consent  ot  congress  to  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  Into  the  Union. 

4.  This  act  shall  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

4,  Act  for  the  Admission  of  West  Virginia  Into  the  Union  and  for  Other 

Purposes. 
Whereas  the  people  inhabiting  that  portion  of  Virginia  known  as  West 
Virginia  did,  by  a  convention  assembled  in  the  city  ot  Wbeellng,  on  U* 
twenty-sixth  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  frame  (or 
themselves  a  constitution  with  the  view  ot  becoming  a  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent State;   and  whereas  at  a  general  election  held  In  the  counties 
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compoBlng  the  territory  aforesaid;  on  the  third  day  ot  May  last,  the  said 
conBtltotlon  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the  quallfled  Toters  ot  the 
propoaed  State;  and  whereas  the  Legislature  oE  Virginia,  by  an  act 
pasted  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  el^teen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
did  give  Its  conient  to  the  formation  ot  a  nev  State  wItJiln  the  Jurla- 
dlctlon  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Weat 
Virginia,  and  to  embrace  the  following  named  counties,  to-wit:  Han- 
coclc,  Brooke,  Ohio,  Marshall,  Wetiel,  Marlon,  Monongalia,  Preston, 
Taylor,  Tyler,  Pleasants,  Ritchie.  Doddridge,  Harrison,  Wood.  Jackson, 
Vlrt.  Roane,  Calhoun.  Gilmer,  Barbour,  Tucker,  Lewis.  Brazton,  Up- 
shur, Randolph.  Mason.  Putnam.  Kanawha,  Clay,  ,  Nicholas,  Cabell, 
Wayne,  Boone,  Logan,  Wyoming.  Mercer,  McDowell,  Webster,  Poca- 
hontas. Fayette,  Raleigh,  Greenbrier.  Monroe.  Pendleton,  Hardy,  Hamp- 
shire and  Morgan;  and  whereas  both  the  conTentlon  and  the  leglslatnre 
aforesaid,  have  requested  that  the  new  State  should  ba  admitted  Into 
the  Union,  and  the  constitution  aforesaid  being  Republican  In  form.  Con- 
gress doth  hereby  consent  that  the  said  forty-eight  counties  may  be  formed 
into  ft  separate  and  independent  State;  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  be,  and  Is  hereby,  declared  to  be  one  ot  the  United  States 
ot  America,  and  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  tooting  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  until  the  next  general  census 
shall  be  entitled  to  three  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States;  I>rovided.  always.  That  this  act  shall  not  take  effect 
until  after  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  here- 
inafter provided  for. 

It  being  represented  to  Congress  that  since  the  convention  ot  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  that  framed 
and  proposed  the  constitution  tor  the  said  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
people  thereof  have  expressed  a  wish  to  change  the  seventh  section  of 
the  eleventh  article  ot  said  constitution  by  striking  out  the  same  and 
inserting  the  following  in  its  place,  viz.:  The  children  of  slaves  bom 
within  the  limits  of  this  State  after  the  fourth  day  ot  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  Blxty-three,  shall  be  free;  and  that  all  slaves  within  the  said 
State  who  shall,  at  the  time  aforesaid,  be  under  the  age  of  ten  years. 
shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  and  all 
slaves  over  ten  and  under  twenty-one  years  shall  be  free  when  they 
arrive  at  the  age  ot  twenty-flve  years;  and  no  slave  shall  be  permitted 
to  come  into  the  State  for  permanent  residence  therein:"    Therefore. 

S«o,  2.  Be  It  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  people  ot  West 
Virginia  shall,  through  their  said  convention,  and  by  vote  to  be  taken 
at  an  election  to  be  held  within  the  limits  ot  the  said  State,  at  such 
time  as  the  convention  may  provide,  make  and  ratify  the  change  afore- 
said, and  properly  certl^  the  same  under  the  hand  ot  the  President  ot 
the  convention.  It  shall  be  lawful  tor  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Issue  his  proclamation  stating  the  fact,  and  thereupon  this  act  shall 
take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  sixty  days  from  the  date  ot  said 
proclamation. 

Approved  December  31,  1S63 
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Saj  Dot  tbe  struggle  Dougbt  STatletb. 

Tile  labor  and  the  troundi  arc  vain, 
The  enem;  tBintB  not,  not  falleth. 
ADd  as  things  bare  been  thej  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  tears  may  be  Haw ; 

It  may  be,  In  yon  smoke  concealed. 
Your  comrades  cbase  e'en  now  the  fliers. 

And,  but  for  you.  poaaeas  the  field. 

For  while  tbe  tired  waves.  t«IdI;  breakloc. 

Spem  here  no  palnfal  Inch  to  gain, 
F>r  back,  through  ereeks  and  Inleta  making, 

Comes  silent,  flooding  In.  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

Wben  daylight  comes,  com^s  In  tbe  light. 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  stow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  Is  bright. 

— ABTHUa   QCOH   CLOUGH. 
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The  Railroads  in  the  Development  of  WeA  Virginia 

By  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis  (formerly  lenator). 


That  the  railroad  la  a  D«ceBsar)'  factor  in  Uko  development,  and  the 
moat  Important  agency  In  the  commercial  expansion  of  a  state.  Is  an 
admitted  trulBm,  and  It  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  history  of  West 
Tlrglnia.  This  state  stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  all  the  states  In 
the  Union,  not  only  as  a  priority,  but  also  as  to  the  physical  strensth, 
financial  standing  and  commercial  Importance  it  has  attained  through 
this  agency. 

West  Virginia,  a  hill  stat«  seemingly  Impassable,  oneiplored  and 
apareely  settled,  vlth  a  determination  to  engage  In  the  commerce  o(  Ui« 
country,  was  a  pioneer  state  In  Inviting  a  project  of  railroad  building, 
when  It  Joined  hands  with  Matrland  In  asBfatlng  the  construction  of 
the  first  railroad  In  the  New  World.  It  has  continued  to  co-operate  with 
railroads  In  proposed  constrnction,  and  as  a  consequence  ranks  blgb 
as  one  of  the  most  Important  commercial  states  In  the  Union  in  oTery 
line  of  Industry  and  agriculture. 

The  first  method  of  communication  between  West  Virginia  and  the- 
eastern  coast  was  by  means  of  the  old  National  Pike  which  ran  be- 
tween, Baltimore,  Cumberland.  Md.,  Unlontown,  Pa.,  and  Wheeling;  W. 
Va.  Baltimore  at  that  time — between  1805  and  1862 — was  the  eastern 
market  for  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  commerce  was  conducted  by 
mean  of  long  trains  of  Conestoga  wagons,  tor  wtaicb  the  ratee  of  service- 
were  high. 

Wheeling,  by  means  of  Its  geographical  location  on  the  Ohio  River, 
was  the  principal  river  town  west  of  the  Alleghenles  and  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  trade  of  the  vast  country  now  comprising  the  Central 
West  Its  greatest  business  however  was  confined  to  the  river  traffic 
between  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St  Louis. 

In  1827  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  to  Incorporato 
a  Joint  stock  coippany,  styled  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RaUroad  Company, 
the  building  of  which  was  begun  on  July  4tb,  1823,  with  the  Ohio  river 
as  an  objective  point 

West  Virginia  soil  was  first  reached  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  December 
Ist,  1834.  The  great  struggle  of  crossing  the  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains began  at  that  point;  and  In  183S  the  city  of  Wheeling  was  ofilclally 
considered  the  most  suitable  western  terminal  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  surveys  were  completed  throu^  this  portion  of  Virginia. 

The  State  of  Virginia  (the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  not  sepa- 
rated into  two  states  until  June  20th,  18G3),  subscribed  to  the  building  of 
the  line  through  the  state,  as  did  also  the  city  of  Wheeling,  and  it  was 
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dMermlned  Ui  bun?  tb«  completion  ot  the  through  line  by  building  eas^ 
wATd  from  Wheeling  to  meet  the  line  coming  west.  This  line  was  prae- 
Uoally  completed  to  Fairmont  In  1862,  Ita  progress  being  Blow  becauw 
all  materials  had  to  be  hauled  from  eastern  mills  turough  unbroken 
mountalnB. 

On  December  24.  1862,  the  two  lines  were  omcially  united  at  Rosebr 
Rock,  West  Virginia,  and  the  Drat  through  train  trotii  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling  left  the  Maryland  city  on  January  10,  1S63. 

The  wedding  of  the  Ohio  River  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  great  celebration,  tor  it  meant  to  Northern  and  Western 
Virginia  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  In  business,  it  placed  the  tarrttory  In 
direct  oommunlcation  with  the  markets  of  the  country,  and  the  superior 
transportation  facllltlea  over  wagon  methods  encouraged  the  Investment  o( 
capital  In  the  development  of  West  Virginia  industrially. 

The  railroads  In  sixty  years  covered  3S66  miles,  growing  at  the  approxi- 
mate rate  of  GO  miles  a  year. 

While  these  figures  are  startling,  another  feature  should  be  considered 
at  the  same  time;  when  these  ntllroads  were  built,  the  money  came 
Into  the  stale  from  points  outside  the  state;  the  railroad  property  be- 
ing In  the  stale  became  asseuable  to  the  state  for  taxes,  showing  a  dovUe 
Iffoflt  to  the  state.  It  should  further  be  considered  that  the  raUroads 
naturally  gave  empleymetit  to  the  people  In  the  atate. 

Prom  the  Auditor's  report  of  the  taxable  property  of  railroads  In  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  for  1912.  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  st^e  on 
such  property  was  91,4ei,0B2JI2. 

As  B  matter  of  rpcord.  tbe  followlDB  HM  of  iteam  rallniadB  Id  Weat  VlrKtula 
with  the  niUcBco  and  iBwned  ralae  of  each,  b  aMMndBd  : 

Mllea  af  mala     AsMaaed 
tncfc  In  Stale        Value 

Alenuidtr  A   Buten   RaUwar   Co t4.W         t  aS,fM 

BolTalo  Creek  A  Qauiey  Rallxoad  Co 19.00  100.000 

BeniriKH]    &    WhpcllnE   ConDectlnr  Railway   Co.    60,000 

BellDfrton  A  Northeni  Railroad  &> 4,08  SOOfio 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  Syaten    1,071.81 

Big  tiandy   ft   Cambertand    BsliroM    


Beaver  Creek  Railroad  Co. 
r  Railroad   Co. 


TV  Railroad     . 

,  Ranawba  Rallwa;  C. 

""■     "      ■    Railroad  Co. 


Ciimberlsnd  Valte;  A  MartlnakiiTS  KahrMd   Co. 

Cumberland  ft  Penaaylvanla   Rallcoad  Co 

Coal  k  Coke  Railway  Co If>6.7S 

Chesapeake  A  Oslo  Ballwar  Co.   H^atem    ....  --.  — 

Dry  Fork  Rallnuid  Co 

Krbdon  k  SDmBenvllle  Railroad  Co.  

Elk  ft  Ltttle  Kanawha  Railroad  Co 

QIady  ft  Alpeaa  Railroad  Co 

GuyaD,  Big  Dily  ft  Coal  River  Railway  Co.   ... 


_, e  ft  Sonthem  Railroad  Co.  . 

1  UouQtaiD  ft  Oreeobrler  Rallroai 
1  Creek  Railroad  Co. 


,071.81 

T7.8saoon 

'I'lio 

S-S2 

iSiOOO 

Ketlya    Creek    ImproTement    Co 6.18  ^6.000 

Kanawha  ft  Mlchlno  Railroad  Co fm.44  4,750.000 

Lorana  Railroad  Co 14.00  BB.Oon 


e  Kanawha  Railroad  Co,  . 
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».     LewlsbnTf  A  Boncsmte  Hallwi;  Co.   S.T(  31.560 

88.     Loop  A  LookoDt   Ilallrotld  Co.    G.OO  30,000 

ST.     UeadTSla  i  Sonerrllle  SUIroad  Co.   11.00  20,000 

8S.     UoTMntOWD   *  KiDKwood   RallrOKd  Co 48.74  1,000,000 

80.     IfatTliiton  A  Cftmden  SaUroad  Co.   lO.SO  78,000 

40.  Norfolk  A  Weatcrn  Railway  Co.  Syatcm  43T.TT  32,600,000 

41.  Picken*  A  Hacken  Vallej  Ballroad  Co 16.50  4S,000 

42.  ~ ~   ■■           ~ 10.00  46.000 

48.                                                                           7.00  B.0OO 

44.  IllToad  Co 28,02  2,000,000 

4B.  LoaU  Bwj.  Co.  . .  20.30  1,308.606 

46.                                                                             14.00  30,000 

47.                                                                             T.0O  20,000 

45.  Co 6.Se  126,000 

40.                                                                            0 10.00  100,000 

50.                                                                             1.26  100,000 

61.                                                                           21.00  126,000 

52.                                                                             Co.    6.00  '          80,000 

68.                                                                              11.00  46,000 

64.                                                                              188.00  6,600,000 

66.                                                                              r   Co 4.86  660,000 

66.  ■.   *2.0«  140,000 

67.  Co.    3.10  40,000 

68.  O laOT  110,000 

go.                                                                           7.48  160,000 

60.                                                                  7.28  800,000 

61.                                                                  107.86  10,000.000 

62.                                                                           6.25  16,000 

68.                                                                           10.44  226,000 

«4,  _                                                        2,600 

TOTAL 3.660.98         8181,ee«,7e6 

Ajiotber  lact  to  be  coDsldered  1b  tbat  rallroadB  are  compelled  to  lay 
out  Bucb  an  enormouB  amount  of  money  In  building,  that  It  takes  yean 
to  begin  getting  anytblng  like  a  reasonable  return' on  tbe  money,  as 
compared  vlth  any  other  business.  It  Is  not  generally  known  but  It 
In  a  [act  nevertheless,  that  every  railroad  Id  West  Virginia,  fifty  miles 
or  more  In  length,  with  probably  one  exception,  has  been  tn  the  hands  of 
receivers  at  sometime. 

Wbetber  or  not  snch  raoelvershlp  was  oooastoned  through  the  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  the  railroad's  money,  the  state  has  been  benefitted 
by  this  expenditure. 

The  first  commodity  that  West  Virginia  had  to  offer  to  tbe  country  was 
Iti  bltnmlnons  coal,  and  to  make  this  of  any  value,  railroads  were  built 
Into  tbe  coal  fields  to  get  It  to  the  market  The  coal  being  of  a  da- 
slrable  quality,  the  market  demand  was  great  In  tlie  year  1912  tbere 
were  GS.OOO.OOO  tons  of  coal  shipped  out  of  the  state  and  at  the  averse 
price  of  11.00  per  ton  at  tbe  mine,  tbe  state  became  165,000,004  richer. 

Just  what  induence  and  effect  railways  have  upon  values  is  lllnstrated 
In  the  following  table  of  comparison  of  property  values  of  certain  conn- 
ties  In  West  Virginia,  all  of  which  were  without  railways  In  1S80;  since 
which  time  railways  were  built  In  two  of  them: 

Propaity  Valoei  Property  Vataea      Total  For 

COUNTIES  WITBOOT  BAILWAIB            tSSO                1912            Increaae  CCnt 

Hardy    12,428,122       (6,207,466       12,830,334  11« 

1,687.063         4,420,716         2,832,762  177 

4,016,976         0,688,171  6,672,0M         141 
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COinmBB  WITH  RAILWAT8 

RlDdolph     l,in3.4T4       3!.4flT.42G       2I.R)U.)>Kt      l.MO 

Tucker     4TU.T02        13.IWS.D1T       13.21)8.810      2.703 

1,582,1TS       Sa.lSG.842       84.eu3,T66      2.1BT 

The  asBesBed  value  of  railways  alooe  Id  the  latter  two  counties  in  19U, 
wftfl  KB  follows: 

Randolph    $4,770,638 

Tucker   2.510,737 

While  the  percentages  of  Increase  In  Randolph  and  Tucker  counties, 
which  have  only  a  few  milea  of  railways,  over  the  percentages  of  In- 
firease  for  Hardy  and  Pendleton  counties  that  have  no  railways,  is 
enormous,  the  proportion  of  Increase  In  other  counties  that  hare  more 
railways  fs  even  greater. 

Railroads  bring  not  only  wealth,  but  also  enlightenment  and 
COUTenlence  to  the  communities  through  which  they  run.  Compare  for 
Instance  the  hardships,  inconvenience  and  loss  ot  time  when  trafetlng 
hy  stage  coadi,  with  tbe  cheapness,  comfort,  and  dispatch  of  the  modem 
train. 

A  very  small  percentage  ot  the  traveling  public  ever  stops  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  swiftly  running  train  of  today  and  the  stage 
eoach  of  not  so  many  years  ago.  Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
business  man  ot  this  generation  It  he  had  t«  go  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  ^  prairie  schooner  to  keep  a  business  engagement 
Today  a  man  may  conclude  his  business  in  Chicago,  leave  In  the  after- 
noon, comfortably  settle  himself  In  a  palatial  train  and  tie  In  New  York, 
a  thousand  miles  away,  for  business  In  the  morning.  And  think  of  the 
comforts  he  may  enjoy  euroute.  Meals  served  in  attractive  dining  cars; 
the  nse  ot  a  well  stocked  library;  barbershop;  bath;  stock  market  re- 
ports: stenographer;  valet  service  and  nearly  all  the  comforts  of  a 
hotel. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  cost  of  the  trip  is  far  less  than  It  conld 
have  been  made  for  In  the  stage  coach  days.  Such  a  Journey  could  not 
have  been  made  with  a  team  in  fewer  than  twenty  five  days  at  a  cost 
many  times  in  excess  of  the  present  day  service  afforded  by  railroads. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  delight  In  anathematizing  these  great 
common  carriers  without  which  we  would  not  have  our  present  day  de- 
velopment and  progress. 

Apropos  of  the  way  In  which  the  railroads  annihilate  distance^  It 
msy  be  Interesting  to  the  reader  to  Insert  here  a  time  table  of  1836-36,  for 
the  winter  arrangement  of  a  stage  line  well  known  In  those  days: 

"The  Mail  Pilot  Line  leaves  Columbus  for  Wheeling,  daily  It  six 
a.  m.,  reaching  Zanesvllle  at  one  p.  m.,  and  Wheeling  at  elz  a.  to.,  the 
next  morning. 

"The  Good  Intent  Line  leaves  Columbus  for  Wheeling,  dally  at  six 
p.  m.  through  in  twenty  hours  to  Wheeling  <127  miles)  In  time  for  stages 
for  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia." 

But,  let  us  take  a  simpler  example  of  the  great  benefit  ot  the  rail' 
roads.    Let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  wished  to  visit  a  point  sixty  miles 
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&«&]>.  Before  tbe  days  ol  raltroAds  It  would  have  required  at  least 
three  da;B  to  go  and  come,  and  transact  his  bnBiueae  vblle  there.  He 
would  havo  had  to  supply  htmself  with  nine  meals;  his  team  with  the 
same,  count  the  wear  and  tear,  to  say  nothing  ol  losing  the  use  of  his 
team  on  the  farm  or  figuring  his  own  time. 

How  different  now!  He  boards  a  train  after  breakfast,  reaches  his 
deetlnatlou  In  an  hoar  and  a  hslf^  transacts  his  business  and  is  home 
again  for  supper  In  the  evening — all  at  the  cost  of  a  trifle  as  compared 
with  the  old  way. 

Surely  the  people  are  Indebted  to  the  railroads,  and  West  Virginians 
are  no  escepilon. 

Considering  these  tacts  showing  what  the  railroads  have  been  to  West 
Virginia  in  the  past  sixty  years,  how  much  more  Important  they  must  be 
tor  tbe  state's  future  under  tbe  present  tremendous  huBiness  activity. 

West  Virginia  as  a  mineral  and  agricultural  state  has  recently  proved  it* 
claim  that  It  affords  more  opportunities  In  these  directions  than  any  other 
state;  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  leading  fruit  producing  states  In 
the  Union. 

The  manufacturing  possibilities  of  the  state  with  its  cheap  fuel — coal 
and  gas — are  beyond  computation.  Therefore  It  stands  to  reason  that 
new  railroads  will  have  to  be  built,  and  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  a  railroad  In  such  mountainous 
country  as  West  Virginia,  is  InSnltely  more  than  in  a  level  country.  It 
will  reqalre  a  large  Investment  of  capital.  However,  where  the  con- 
fltmctlon  of  new  lines  Is  warranted  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  capital  will  be  forthcoming.  Just  so  long  as  tbe  railroads  prosper, 
BO  will  the  state  prosper,  and  the  reverse  of  this  statement  Is  equally 
true. 


Improvement  on  Public  Highways 

By  Charles   P.   Light,   Field  Secretary,   American   Highway   As^aclatlon. 


There  are  few  economic  questions  at  tbe  present  time  that  command 
tbe  attention  of  the  thinking  public  quite  so  much  as  that  of  highway 
Improvement  A  striking  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
number  of  good  roads  conventions  that  are  being  held  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  as  popular  now  as  debating  societies  and  quilting 
parties  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation, 
the  majority  of  the  states  have  organized  state  highway  departments 
after  the  commission  plan,  or  with  a  single  commissioner  In  charge  of 
road  work.  It  will  only  be  a  few  years  antll  each  state  will  have  such 
a  department,  in  order  that  proper  and  continuous  attention  may  Iw 
given  to  road  construction  and  maintenance. 

It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  the  subject  ot  maintenance  too  forcibly 
as  It  is  the  most  Important  feature  of  highway  work  at  the  present  time. 
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It  comes  very  uear  being  criminal  to  spend  money  for  the  construoUon 
ot  blfibwaye  and  then  not  maintain  ibem  properly.  How  beat  to  maia- 
taln  the  various  types  ot  r(>&da  cornea  largely  aa  a  result  ot  experience, 
and  experience  Is  Increased  greatly  by  tenure  in  office.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
ttiat  an  efficient  and  competent  man  may  be  appointed  cblet  road  engineer 
at  the  recently  created  State  Road  Bureau,  and  that  when  once  appoint- 
ed he  may  be  permitted  to  develop  along  with  his  work. 

Highway  condilions  will  not  be  permanently  bettered  until  a  majorltr 
ot  the  tax  payers  of  the  state  realize  tbat  there  must  be  a  well  organized 
state  hlghw^  department  removed  from  all  partisan  political  influences 
so  that  it  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  wblms  and  tancles  ot  so-called 
statesmen.  Better  roads  will  come  as  soon  as  a  majority  ot  the  people 
want  them  badly  enough  to  have  them.  It  Is  not  nearly  so  rauch  a 
question  ot  securing  money  to  have  better  roads,  as  It  is  In  spending  the 
money  now  being  raised,  wisely  and  economically. 

We  must  not  torget  tbat  Improved  roads  will  bring  better  schools 
and  greater  attendance,  better  health  and  quicker  medical  attention, 
better  tarms  and  more  cultivated  land,  better  crops  and  cheaper  iraus- 
portation,  better  economic  conditions  and  more  producers,  better  social 
conditions  and  less  Isolation,  better  church  attendance  and  better  citizens. 

The  desire  for  cheaper  transportation  facilities  on  the  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  will  have  much  to  do  In  the  future  toward  se- 
curing Improved  highway  conditlone.  Bad  roads  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  high  cost  ot  livlug.  Improved  highway  conditions  will  not  only 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  young  men  on  the  farms  but  will  give  those 
who  are  there,  a  greater  profit  on  their  various  farm  products,  because 
ot  the  cheaper  transportation  brought  about  by  good  roads. 


Postal  Development  in  West  Virginia 

By  Arthur  Boreman  Smith. 


Postal  service,  established  in  the  colony  ot  Virginia  as  early  as  1692, 
was  first  extended  to  the  trana-AIIegbeny  territory  of  Western  Virginia 
tn  1794  by  the  creation  ot  post  offices  at  Horgantown  and  Wheeling. 

The  first  later  official  reference  to  improved  mall  routes  in  what  Is 
now  West  Virginia  occurs  In  a  report  on  the  "  finest"  route  In  the  coun- 
try, trom  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Railroad  service  extended  to  Cum- 
berland, Hd.,  thence  to  Wheeling  by  ton^horse  coach  daily,  at  a  "run- 
ning speed"  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Troubles  seemed  to  center  at 
Wheeling.  The  Postmaster- General  complained  that  "this  important 
mail  was  always  detained  at  the  ferry  ot  the  Ohio  River  some  ten  or 
twdve  bonrs,"  beeanse  "the  proprietor  ot  the  ferry  could  not  be  Induced 
to  encounter  the  danger  of  crossing  the  mail  stages  In  the  night"  He 
regreta  that  "the  Oeneral  Qovemment,  while  expending  much  money  to 
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oonatTucting  the  Cumberland  road  east  and  west  □[  the  Ohio,  omitted 
to  conatruct  a  bridge  over  that  etream." 

There  waa  a  controvery  with  Virginia  as  to  tolls  at  the  toll-gate  east 
Irom  Wheeling.  The  Geaeral  Qoyernment  had  ceded  the  National  road 
to  the  states  through  which  It  passed,  reserving  the  right  to  tta  use 
as  a  poat  road  free  from  toll.  Virginia  reserved  the  right  to  alter  the 
conditions  of  the  cesBioa  at  will  regardless  oF  Coagreaa.  The  cession 
appears  to  have  been  made  In  1832  and  In  1836  Virginia  receded  and  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  toll.  The  toll  for  each  mall  coach  was  eighty-eight 
cents  and  the  contractor  refused  to  pay.  Mall  from  the  east,  when 
atopped,  returned  to  Trladelphla  and  remained  there  until  the  Wheeling 
postmaster  supplied  tbe  necessary  cash.  There  waa  much  correspond- 
ence, but  the  records  fall  to  disclose  how  the  matter  was  adjusted. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the  "running  time"  from  New  York 
to  Wheeling  fn  IS36,  waa  S3  hours;  In  1837,  67  hours;  In  1885.  18  hours 
and  IE  minutes,  and  In  1913,  17  hours  and  46  minutes. 

The  first  Post-Offlce  Directory  obtainable  was  Included  in  the  report 
of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1841.  At 
that  time  there  were  206  post-offlces  within  the  -  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  West  Virginia,  embraced  in  28  counties,  as  follows: 

Berkeley,  7;  Braxton,  4;  Brooke,  4;  Qreenbrler,  10:  Hampshire,  16; 
Mardy,  6;  Harrison,  14;  Jefferson,  7;  Kanawha,  13;  Logan,  4;  Harshall, 
6;  Mason,  5;  Nicholas,  3;  Ohio,  3;  Pendleton,  7;  Pocahontas,  E;  Preston, 
5;  Randolph,  6;  Tyler,  7;  Wood.  13. 

Hampshire  headed  the  list  with  16  offices,  while  Mercer  had  hut  one, 
Princeton,  the  county  seat  Jefferson  paid  her  postmasters  fl, 584.96, 
and  afforded  13,818.49  revenue  to  the  Department.  Ohio  county  cam« 
next  paying  postmasters  12,162,49,  leaving  but  f2,5}i9.30  "nett  proreeds." 
The  salary  of  the  postmaster  at  Wheeling  was  fZ.OOO. 

The  Postal  Guide  for  1912  reports  2,117  post-offices  In  the  State,  tw»- 
thirds  of  which  have  money-order  facilities.  About  600  offices  have  been 
dlacontlnned  by  rural  delivery.  Post-oflSces  of  the  first  clasa  are  Blae- 
field,  Charleston,  Clarksburg,  Fairmont.  Huntington,  Parkeraburg  and 
Wheeling.  Those  of  the  second  class  are.  Buckbannon,  Charles  Town, 
Enkins,  Qrafton,  Hinton,  Keyser,  Uannlngton,  Martinshurg,  Hoi^antown, 
Moundsvllle,  New  Martinsville,  Piedmont,  RIchwood,  Sistersville,  Welch, 
Wellabnrg,  Weston  and  Williamson.  There  are  76  third-class  offloes; 
In  all,  101  Presidential  post-offices  In  the  State.  Postal  development 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  pfaeaomenal.  West  Virginia  has 
kept  pace  with  her  most  progressive  sisters  and  has  distanced  many 
of  them  In  the  race. 

Transportation  of  the  Malls. 
Stupendous  difficulties  were  encountered  during  the  early  settlement 
of  the  State  in  carrying  the  malls  to  the  widely  scattered  communities. 
The  Postal  Regulations  require  that  all  county  seats  shall  have  mall 
■errlce.  The  hardy  pioneers  believed  In  law  and  order,  and  county 
govern  men  t  received  prompt  attention.  It  was  Incumbent  upon  the 
Post-<^ce  Department  to  And  the    county    seat    and    place    it  in    com- 
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mmitoatlon  wltb  the  General  Goveramant,  wbich  accounts  tor  the  letters 
"C.  H."  after  the  names  of  many  offices.  A  tuture  oity  had  been  bom 
bnt  not  named. 

RoadB  were  tew  and  rough;  great  mountains  and  vast  torestB  Interven- 
ed; numerous  brldglees  streams  must  be  crossed,  but  the  trusty  carrier, 
at  risk  of  IKe  and  limb,  made  his  way  "with  safety,  certainty  and 
celerity"  undaunted  by  the  perils  that  beset  him.  A  glance  at  an  outline 
of  a  tew  ot  the  routes  as  advertised  In  1850  will  give  an  Idea  of  the  dis- 
tances and  difficulties  encountered,  yet  the  routes  at  that  time  were  not 
comparable  to  those  ot  forty  to  fifty  years  earlier.  Some  roads  had 
been  constructed,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  skirted  the  northern 
border,  and  villages,  with  accommodations  for  man  and  beast  bad  com« 
Into  existence.    Following  are  a  few  ot  tbe  routes: 


a  Week. 


W[Dch«eter    WllllnmsrMirt. 

Winchester Harpers  Ferry 

RaniDe; ClarhBhurg   . . 

Moreantoirn Wbeclln;    . . . 

ClarkBhurg DolODtowD.  Pi 

ClBrkHburg Parkersburg    . 


Lamberporl Middle's „ 

Wheellne Parkersburg 06  3     by  ateamboat  w 

Parkerabarg. . .       " '-  '"' 


Staunton    . . .  Lewlsborg   . 

Staunton    itcverl;  ... 

Levlsburg Kanfltrha  C. 

Lewlabarg HunterBvllIe 

Lewlsbarg Fayettevllte 

Kanawha  C.  H. Guirandotte  . 


. -Point  Pleasant  OTt  3 

..OlenvElle    7a  I 

.  .lAiiian  C,  Tl 64  1 

Tliere  were  numerous  other  routes  equally  difficult;  but  those  given 
afford  a  (air  Idea  of  distances  traveled  aDd  the  character  of  tbe  servvice  63 
years  ago.  The  records  do  not  disclose  the  cost  ot  the  service,  but  that 
It  was  npon  the  lowest  cash  basis  Is  a  safe  assumption  and  then  there 
were  stlft  fines  tor  failures. 

There  are  now  S12  star.  spsclal'Office,  mail-messenger,  railroad,  steam- 
boat and  electric-car  routes  in  the  State;  length,  S,2SS.5T  miles;  dis- 
tance traveled  per  annum,  7,046,666.88  miles;  annual  rate  of  expenditure^ 
^17,703.23.  Every  porjion  ot  tbe  State  is  covered  with  service  so 
complete  that  the  most  remote  section  Is  in  constant  communication  with 
the  whole  world.  With  but  few  exceptions,  service  ranges  from  slx- 
tJmes-a-weefe  In  countr>-  districts  to  several  times  a  day  on  railroad  lines. 

City  Daiivery. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  but  tour  cities.  Charleston,  Huntington,  Parkersburg 
ajid  Wheeling  had  city  delivery.  Service  is  now  extended  to  Biuefield, 
Buckhannon,  Charles  Town,  Clarksburg,  Elklna,  Fairmont,  Grafton,  Hla- 
ton,  Eeyser,  Mannlngton,  Martinsburg,  Morgantown,  Moundsviile,  Sis- 
t«TSTlIle,  Wellsburg  and  Weston — 20  cities.  There  are  several  other 
cities  In  which  service  will  be  possible  within  a  short  time,  among 
which  ore,  Alderson.  Cameron,  Lewlsburg.  Marlinton,  Montgomery,  Pled- 
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mont.  PoiiK    PleaBatit.   Princeton,  Rlchwood,  Roncerert.  Salem,   Spencer 
«Dd  Sutton. 

In  order  to  allow  tUe  relative  slandtDg  ol  Weet  Vtrslnla  aa  to  city  de- 
livery among  other  states,  the  following  are  named:  Alabama  haa  free 
delivery  in  17  citleB;  Florida.  17;  Kentucky,  23;  Louisiana,  11;  Maine, 
J3;  Nebraska,  18;  Oregon,  17;  Tennaaaee,  IB:  VlrBlnla,  20.  It  Ifl  evident 
that  West  Virginia  la  abreast  of  the  times  In  this  particular  branch  o( 
the  service. 

Qovernment  Buildings. 

Wheeling  was  the  flrat  City  tn  the  State  to  be  granted  a  building  In 
which  to  house  her  post-oRlce.  That  building,  however,  was  known  as 
the  "Custom  House."  The  poat-olBce  waa  merely  Incidental.  The 
original  building  baa  paased  away  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  splendid^ 
commodious  structure.  Charleston,  Clarksburg,  Parkersburg  and  Mar- 
tinsburg  came  next.  Charleston,  like  Wheeling,  has  out-grown  the 
-original  structure  and  a  magnificent  new  building  is  nearing  completion. 
'Qovernment  bnDdlnga  have  also  been  erected  in  Bluefleld  and  Huntings 
ton.  The  Parkeraburg  and  Huntington  buildings  have  become  so  crowd- 
ed as  to  necessitate  extensions  or  else  new  buildings. 

Buildings  are  In  course  of  construction  or  ordered  by  Congress  in 
Buckhannon.  BIklns,  Fairmont,  Grafton,  Hlnton,  Keyser,  Mannington, 
Uorgantown,  Monndvllle,  Sistersvllle.  Weilsburg  and  Weaton.  But  few 
states  are  making  greater  progress  In  this  respect  than  West  Virginia. 
-Considering  area,  even  Oklahoma  and  Texaa,  the  two  states  developing 
most  rapidly,  have  scarcely  excelled. 

Reglatered  Mail. 
It  ia  a  safe  assertion  that  but  few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  registered  mall  matter  handled  by  the  post-offlces  of  the 
State.  The  latest  available  report  is  that  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1911,  which  shows  486,444  domestic  letters  and  41,934  parcels;  34.9M 
foreign  letters  and  3.199  parcels,  and  40,993  offlclal  free  lettera  and 
parcels,  a  total  of  607.660  reglatered  lettera  and  parcela  originated  dnr- 
-Ing  that  year.  The  tees  amounted  to  tB6,666.7D.  In  thla  reapect  WeM 
Tlrginla  ranks  with  Indiana,  Iowa,  Virginia  and  Wiaconaln. 

Rural  Free  Delivery. 
To  West  Virginia  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  State  selected  for  th^ 
flint  experiment  in  rural  free  delivery.  The  first  rural  service  In  tba 
United  States  was  Installed  at  Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  October 
■6,  1E96.  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson  was  Poatmaater<}eneral,  the  only  West 
Ttrghiian  to  hold  that  position.  A.  W.  Machen  the  Superintendent  of 
Free  Delivery  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  installing  the  aerv1c& 
The  matter  had  been  paased  over  for  two  yeara  by  Mr.  Wilson's  prO- 
decessor,  and  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  he  was  not  favorably  inclined, 
fearing  the  cost.  SupL  Machen  detailed  his  chief  clerk  and  instructed 
tilm  to  proceed  to  Jefferson  county  and  arrange  the  service,  as  a  com- 
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pllment  to  Hr.  Wilson.  The  recommendation  was  tor  tbree  routes  u 
Cbarles  Town,  one  at  Halltown,  and  one  at  TlTilla.  Carrier  Gibson, 
Route  No.  1,  Cbarles  Town,  is  still  in  the  service  and  la  Carrier  No.  1, 
United  States  of  America.  Salaries  of  carriers  were  fixed  at  (200  the 
year.    Service  was  crude  but  highly  appreciated  by  the  people. 

It  Is  rather  singular,  but  a  fact,  tbat  West  Vlrgluians  did  not  readily 
sppreolate  the  advantages  of  the  service.  The  five  routes  In  operation 
June  3a,  1S9T,  increased  to  six  the  next  year,  to  16  In  1S99,  27  In  1900, 
37  in  1901.  62  In  1902.  TO  In  1903,  136  in  1904.  163  in  1905.  221  in  1906, 
270  In  1907,  312  in  1908.  348  in  1909.  3it4  In  1910,  367  In  1911.  370  in  ini2. 
and  375  January  31,  1913. 

There  have  been  666  petitions  for  service  of  which  45  are  now  pending. 
But  three  routes  have  been  discontinued,  of  which  two  were  merged  in 
other  routes.  It  would  thus  appear  tbat  133  applications  havp  been 
refused  by  the  Department.  The  refusal  by  Ihe  Deparinicni  to  Install 
service  was  due  lu  most  instances  to  oppositinn  by  local  postmasters 
and  star-route  contractors.  II  is  also  a  fast  <hat  representatives  in 
Congress  have  t>een  lax  In  many  instances,  fearing  to  Incur  the  die- 
pleasure  of  parties  who  protested  against  changes  In  the  existing  servlcs. 

Rural  delivery  emanates  from  200  poBt-offlces,  located  in  36  counties. 
There  have  been  remarkably  few  changes  In  the  service.  Occasional 
extensions  and  revisions  due  to  opening  of  new  roads  comprise  the  bulk 
of  the  changes.  There  should  be  at  least  1,000  routes  In  the  State  and 
would  be  were  proper  efforts  made.  An  inspector  can  only  report  facts. 
His  recommendation,  even  If  adverse.  Is  not  final.  Bstabllahment  depends 
wholly  upon  the  wishes  of  the  senators  and  representatives. 

Complete  county  service  is  In  operation  in  but  two  counties,  Marlon 
and  Wood.  Tbere  are  many  other  counties  In  which  complete  service 
is  possible,  namely  alt  of  those  bordering  on  tbe  Ohio  River,  all  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Uountalna  and  north  of  the  Oreat  Kanawha,  and  several 
in  tbe  eastern  section. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  on  Cbrlstmaa  Day,  1909.  67.313  pieces 
of  mall  were  handled  by  the  364  carriers  then  In  service,  an  average  Of 
nearly  200  pieces  per  route.  During  March,  April  and  May,  1909,  th« 
amount  of  mall  handled  was: 

Delivered  Collected 

RextMeted  letters  and  package! 4.Me  6.90S 

Letters     041.207  611.967 

Postal    cards I1T9.037  40T.33» 

Neirapapers    1.78T,aa5  3,921 

Ctrculan  and  packages   G10.886  lT,«ie 

TOT.\r. 3.823.T98  1,048,748 

i^pIlcatloQs  tor  mane}'  orders 14.B1C 

Talne  o(  stamps  od  mall  i^lleeted  bt  canlert «1T.20S.M 

Taliw  of  Btimps  sold  b.v   mall  carriers   tlT,211.1ft 

Following  is  the  result  of  a  connt  of  mail  bandied  during  Hay.  1911,  and 
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October,  1912.    Attention  Is  directed  to  the  remarkable  Inoreaae  In  the 
amount  of  mail  handled  daring  a  period  of  eighteen  months: 

Uajl  1912  DeliTCTcd  Collected 

Wrrt  Class   680,788  297,810 

SBCond  CliBB   716,787  2,039 

Tblrd  Class    239.47S  1,821 

roarth  Class   23.180  1.782 

TOTAL 1,S10,200  303.348 

October,  1912  Delivered  Collected 

First  CUsi   606,739  317,3S< 

Second   Claw    852.572  3,239 

Third   CISM    285,641  3,326 

Fourth   Class    26.064  1,737 

TOTAL 1,841,016  321,609 

Per  CeDt  ol  Increase  22.6  6,03 

March  1,  1908,  oarriera  reported  412  miles  of  macadam  road  and 
e,19G  miles  of  gravel,  earth  and  sand;  roads,  the  total  mileage  being 
6,607  miles,  giving  an  average  lengtli  of  22  miles  per  route.  The  amount 
expended  for  up-keep  of  roads  was  #246,857.  The  average  increase  of 
farm  values  was  18  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  rural  tree  delivery  ser- 
vice, star  route  carriers  delivered  and  collected  mail  free  of  cost  to 
patrons,  hut  the  service  is  not  satisfactory  to  any  who  have  had  the 
rural  delivery  service. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  excessive  coat  of  rural  delivery. 
Latest  reports  show  that  the  average  rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  length 
was  t42.22  for  star  routes,  and  (41.67  for  rural  routes.  The  inferior 
service  Is  most  expensive  and  subject  to  the  additional  cost  of  maintaining 
post  offices  on  the  star  routes. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  rural  free  delivery  to  the  direct  patrons, 
no  other  agency  has  developed  so  healthy  a  sentiment  for  good  roads. 
Every  carrier  is  a  dally  reminder  of  the  Importance  of  good  roads  to 
at  least  100  farmers.  In  Jefferson  County,  the  county  engineer  made 
an  earnest  eHort  to  improve  the  roads  covered  by  rural  routes,  and 
Jefferson  has  the  beat  roads  of  any  county  in  the  state.  The  same 
incentive  baa  produced  most  satisfactory  results  in  Marlon  and  Wood 
count  lea 

Postal   Savings.   ■ 

The  Postal  savings  feature  of  the  service  has  been  In  operation  but 
a  short  ttmc.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  what  might  be  termed 
a  satisfactory  development  of  that  branch  of  the  service. 

On  June  30,  1912,  there  were  720  depositors,  with  (48,924  on  deposit 
The  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  depositors,  January  1,  1912,  was  t9.670. 

There  are  now  136  post-offlces  In  the  State  des^ated  as  depositories, 
as  follows:  First  class  ofllceB,  7;  second  class,  18;  third  class,  76; 
fourth  class,  3G  these  offices  are  located  In  the  more  Important  cttlea 
and  towns  where  banks  exist.  It  Is  expected  deposits  will  rapidly  In- 
ereaee  when  the  service  is  extended  Into  the  country  districts 

Total  deposits  to  June  30,  1912,  were  $84,761;  withdrawals,  t3S.83T; 
leaving  a  balance,  as  stated  above,  of  f48,924.  Deposits  increased  to 
161,486  by  September  30,  1912. 
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Tbere  Is  no  accurate  data  available  as  to  operation  of  tbe  parcels 
post  which  went  into  effect  Januarr  1.  1913. 

poRBlble  to  B^eaa  from  tile 
„„.  „... _ „ . jQd  contlnuoin  account  of 

Ctil  development.  Practically  all  of  the  rrconta  wne  deBtrojed  by  Ore  In  I8:tft 
■h  acrans  as  reiDain  have  been  sinred  and  are  lna«eBBlble  to  a  larjp  di-eree. 
Onclals  of  the  Department  were  most  courteous  and  gave  all  powlhle  amistaDce. 
Printed  documents  are  scarce,  but  IIIiIp  more  than  aummarlea  are  mihilshiHl.  It  li 
a  source  ot  regret  that  there  Is  no  hialorv  of  tbe  Departmeat.  The  time  at  mjr 
dlspoaal.  after  rircelving  the  request  to  write  a  chapter  on  Postal  Developmeat  IB 
We4t  VItkIdIb.  was  somewhat  limited,  wbleb  la  my  only  excuse  tor  not  maklnE  tt 
more  elaborata. 


Development  of  Telephone  Service 

By  the  Editor. 

The  first  step  toward  a  telephone  aystem  In  West  Virginia  was  the 
eatabllshment  ot  a  telephone  central  office  In  Pittsburg  on  January  1, 
1879,  by  the  Central  Dietrfct  and  Printing  Telegraph  Company.  The 
first  telephone  exchange  In  the  state  was  established  at  Wheeling  by  the 
Central  District  company  on  May  16,  1880.  An  office  was  established  at 
Parkersburg  In  1883.  Later,  offices  were  established  at  Monadavllle, 
WellBburg  and  New  Cumberland — and,  gradually,  at  all  tbe  moat  Im- 
portant points  In  the  state. 

For  several  years  each  exchange  was  Isolated.  No  connection  waa 
afforded  from  one  office  to  another.  The  telephone  horizon  was  but 
little  broader  than  the  horizon  ot  vision.  In  a  short  time,  however.  Just 
aa  demands  had  been  made  for  a  switch-board,  the  necessity  for  com- 
mnnloatlon  between  various  cities  and  towns  arose.  As  a  result,  toll 
lines  were  built  connecting  various  cities  and  gradually  forming  a  net 
work  ot  wires  by  means  ot  which  It  Is  now  possible  to  communicate 
with  anyone  within  a  radius  of  two  thousand  miles. 

The  first  toll  line  in  West  Virginia  was  constructed  In  1883  and  con- 
nected Wheeling  with  Pittsburg.  It  practically  followed  the  course  of 
the  Ohio  and,  consequently,  when  the  next  year, the  record  flood  came 
mudi  ot  it  was  washed  away  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  This  line  was  only 
the  beginning  in  West  Virginia.  Wheeling  was  soon  connected  with 
SteubenvUle,  Ohio,  and  Parkersburg;  Morgantown  was  given  a  northern 
ontlet  through  Unlontown  Pennsylvania;  Clarksburg  and  Parkersburg, 
and  Fairmont  and  Clarksburg,  and  Fairmont  and  Morgantown  were  all 
connected,  and  by  the  year  1900  the  state  was  a  system  of  "highways  for 
talk." 

In  the  territory  of  the  Central  District  Telephone  Co.,  toll  lines  oon- 
;  the  exchanges  mentioned  below  were  built  at  the  dates  given: 

lan.-i — Wheeling,   W.  Va.— Steubenvllle.  O. 

aOy — Morftantown.   W.  Va. — Unlontown,   P». 

Sna— Wheeling.    W.   Va.— ParkeraburB,   W.  Va. 

Sn« — HoundBTillp.    W.    Va.— Cameron.   W.  Va. 

809 — Cameron,  W.  Va. — Fairmont.  W.  Va. 

Sfll) — Clarkaburg,  W.  Va. — Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 
.8DB — Clarhsburft.  W.  Va. — Grafton.  W.  Va. 
liMlO — MorgantowD.  W.  Va, — n"a,vneBburg,  Pa. 

-  ■ "   -Cla[l[8barg.  W.  Va.— Fairmont.  W.  Va. 
-t'alrmoiit.  W.  Va.— MorgantowD.  W.  Va. 
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The  early  development  o[  t«tephoae  service  is  eouthern  West  Virginia 
was  begun  by  Uie  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  company  by 
Qie  eBtabliehment  of  eichangee  at.  Charleston  and  Huntington  about 
t88S  or  1889.  No  other  development  was  undertaken  until  189G,  when  a 
toll  line  was  constructed  between  Cbarlealon  and  Montgomery,  West 
Virginia,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  mllee.  About  1898  the  company  pur- 
chaaed  an  existing  line  owned  by  an  Independent  company  from  Charlee- 
ton  to  Saint  Albans,  and  Wlnfleld,  a  total  distance  o(  twenty-flve  milea 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  company  constructed  the 
Cuyahoga  Fails-Charleston  line  through  to  Charleston  about  1S9T.  From 
this  time  until  the  later  part  of  1901  there  was  no  development  by  any 
of  the  Bell  or  associated  companies,  but  from  1896  or  1896  until  1901 
the  independent  companies  vere  very  active  through  southern  West 
Virginia  and  many  exchanges  were  constructed,  Including  Charleston, 
Huntington,  Point  Pleasant.  Spencer,  Weston,  Buckfaannon,  Sutton,  Uln- 
ton,  Alderson,  Ronceverte  and  Lewisburg;  also  Glkins  and  surrounding 
twritory.  Many  toll  lines  were  also  constructed  in  different  sections  of 
the  stats  by  Independent  companies.  In  the  summer  of  1901  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  company  constructed  what  is  known  as  the 
Petersbarg-OeorgetowB  line  which  was  completed  early  In  1902. 

In  1901  the  Southern  Bell  company  constructed  exchangee  In  Point 
Pleasant  and  Montgomery,  Weet  Virginia,  coTorlng  the  New  Rirer 
coal  fields  and  the  greater  part  of  Fayette  county. 

During  the  year  1903  the  Point  PleaBant-RaveuBwood-BellevlIie  toll 
line  and  the  Ravens  wood-Spencer  toll  line  were  constructed,  connection 
being  made  at  Belleville  with  the  Central  District  and  Printing  Telegraph 
company;  making  a  through  line  from  Point  Pleasant  to  Farkersburg. 
In  1904  ezclianges  were  constructed  at  Ravenswood  and  Ripley,  and  the 
exchange  at  Spencer,  which  was  constructed  several  years  previous  by 
a  local  company  and  sold  to  the  Central  District  and  Printing  Telegraph 
company,  was  purchased  hy  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
company.  In  1903  construction  work  was  started  on  the  Charleston-Sut- 
ton-Weston  line  which  was  not  completed  until  In  1904.  Another  con- 
nection was  established  with  the  Central  District  and  Printing  T.elegraph 
company  at  Jane  Lew,  West  Virginia,  giving  a  through  route  from  Char- 
leston to  Clarksbni^.  Exchanges  were  constructed  at  Weston  and  Bnck- 
hannon  In  1904. 

In  1903  the  Southern  Bell  company  purchased  the  property  of  (he 
West  Virginia  Telegraph  and  Telephone  company,  which  included  HInton, 
Alderson,  and  Beckley  exchanges  and  a  number  of  Farmers'  lines.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  exchanges  at  Alderson  and  HInton  were  entirely 
reconstructed  new  plants  being  Installed;  and  early  In  1904  the  Beckley 
exchange  was  completely  reconstructed,  a  new  plant  being  Installed. 

In  19D5  the  Sutton-Rlchwood  and  also  the  HInton-  Bluefleld  line  were 
constructed.  Connection  was  established  at  Bluefleld  witb  the  Blue 
field  Telephone  company  which  had  been  operating  in  Bluefleld  and  be- 
tween Blnefield  and  Welch  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Rlcbwood  ex- 
dunge  was  constmcted  during  1907. 

CoDstruction  work  on  the  Huntington-Logan  Toll  Line  was  started  ts 
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1904  and  completed  in  Uie  early  part  of  1906.  Th«  Logan  Eiohange  was 
completed  during  the  latter  part  of  190G.  Tbe  Spencer-WeBtOD  Toll  Line 
was  conatnioted  in  1909.  The  Huntington,  W.  Va-.-Pikerille,  Ey..  T<rfl 
Line  was  completed  in  1906.  The  Charleaton-Hadiaon  Toll  Line  waa 
constructed  In  1909,  the  Madison  exchange  being  opened  In  the  earlr 
part  of  1910. 

The  Southern  Bell  oompanr  purchased  the  Huntington  Mutual  Tele- 
phone company's  property  In  January,  1910.  and  during  that  year  dw 
properties  at  Huntington  were  consolidated,  which  included  toll  lines 
from  Huntington  to  Huirlcane.  In  December  the  same  year  tbe  Southent 
Bell  company  purchased  the  property  o(  the  Charlestoo  Home  Telephone 
company,  which  Included  the  Charleeton,  East  Bank,  Montgomery,  and 
Clesdenln  opposition  exchangoB,  and  also  toll  lines  connecting  same  and 
extending  to  Hurricane  and  Buffalo,  W.  Va.  These  properties  were  con- 
solidated with  the  Bell  Plants  during  the  summer  of  1911.  In  1912  tbe 
Southern  Bell  company  transferred  Its  West  Virginia  property  to  The 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  company,  and  In  October,  1912,  The 
C.  ft  P.  company  purchased  the  property  ot  the  Point  Pleasant  Telephone 
compan]',  and  this  property  was  consolidated  with  the  Bell  property 
May  1,  1913. 

In  the  period  from  1901  to  1910,  a  number  o(  small  exchanges  were 
opened  at  varloiis  points  on  the  toll  lines  Indicated  above.  In  January, 
1901  there  were  only  two  Bell  exchanges  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  (Huntington  and  CharlOBton);  while  there  are  now  twenty-four. 
On  January  1,  1901  the  Hnntlngton  exchange  had  about  230  stations  and 
the  Charleston  exchange  about  716,  wltb  no  conneeting  statlona  There 
are  now  10.537  stationa  In  the  twenty-four  ezcbanges,  with  14,310  serrlce 
and  connecting  stations,  making  a  total  of  24,847  stations. 

At  Charleston  and  Huntlngtos,.  the  plants  owned  by  the  company  haxe 
been  rebuilt,  and  a  large  amount  of  underground  work  done.  A  new 
central  office  equipment  was  Installed  In  1906  and  19D7. 

As  indicated,  the  southern  section  of  West  Virginia  was  rather  ex- 
lensively  developed  by  Independent  companies  before  the  Bell  company 
started  to  develop  there;  but  the  Bdl  either  by  purchase  or  conoeoUng 
agreements  has  utillied  their  lines.  There  are  now  only  spven  exchangee 
In  which  there  is  duplicate  service:  Beokley,  Ravens  wood.  Ripley. 
Spencer.  Sutton,  Weston,  and  Buckhannon.  This  does  not  include  the 
territory  covered  by  the  West  Virginia  Eastern  Telephone  company — 
a  sub-licensed  company  which  operates  In  Randolph,  Barbour  and  Tucker 
counties  which  has  opposition  service  over  Its  entire  territory  and  In  Its 
three  exchangea 

One  interesting  fact  In  connection  with  the  tdephone  situation  In  tUs  - 
territory  is,  that  each  ot  the  following  towne  have  three  telephone  ex- 
changes:    Ripley,  Spencer.   Ravenswood  and  Weston.     This  section  of 
West  Virginia  is  also  throughly  coverpd  with  farmers'  llnp  development, 
the  lines  bein;;  constructed  and  owned  by  the  farmers. 

The  eastern  panhandle  Is  operated  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  company  (Bell  system).  Keyser  and  Piedmont,  whioli  had 
exchanges  previously  operating  Independently,  were  connected  with  the 
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Bell  sTBtem  tbrougb  a  trafflc  sgreement  ta  Mar,  1901,  aft«r  which  they  had 
the  benefits  of  comnitiiiloatton  with  the  outside  world.  An  exchange  was 
•stabllshed  at  Harpers  Ferry  on  October  1,  190G  and  at  Charleatown  and 
Shepherd  atown  In  1906. 

The  first  "long  distance"  telephone  line  to  traversB  West  Virginia  waa 
the  New  York-St  Loufa  line,  bnllt  la  1894.  In  the  state  of  West  Virginia 
ft  followed  the  coarse  of  the  National  Pike.  In  190C  a  line  was  oon- 
■tntcted  from  Cumberland,  Maryland  to  Parkarsburg,  following  closely 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  In  the  same  year  a  line  was  built 
flom  Pittsburg  to  Orafton.  In  1902,  the  Lynohbnrg,  Virginia-Cincinnati. 
(Hijo  line  was  constmcted,  passing  through  Charleston  and  Huntington. 
West  Virginia. 

It  hae  been  only  recently  that  the  telephone  has  been  recognlied  as  a 
necessity.  Until  the  last  few  years  it  waa  regarded  as  a  luxury;  and 
tbe  subscribers  list  of  the  tele|A<we  companies  included  only  Hie 
wealthier  people:  but  it  has  become  an  Indispensable  adjunct  to  dafly 
lite  in  both  otBce  and  home. 

Telephone  development  has  by  no  means  reached  Its  senlth  In  West 
Virginia.  The  subscribers  lists  are  constantly  growing  and  the  telephona 
managers  by  the  Installation  of  reaerre  plants  In  the  larger  eiUes  are 
preparing  for  enormous  growth  In  tiie  eomtng  years. 


Commercial  Organizations  in  West  \^rgiiiia 

By  Roy  Benton  Naylor,  Secretary  West  Virginia  Board  of  Trade. 


Commercial  organizations  have  played  a  large  part  In  the  derelopment 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  State  is  well  equipped  with  active  and  energetie 
Associations  working  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  different  inter- 
estB  and  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole  along  the  most  modem  and 
approved  lines.  They  constitute  one  of  onr  best  assets.  They  have  united 
various  Hues  of  commerce  and  Industry  In  the  State  at  large  and  the 
torcea  of  various  communities  In  compact  bodies  for  the  achievement  of 
alms  and  objects  common  to  all.  They  have  brought  together  the  inter- 
«stH  of  various  sections  and  have  been  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  the 
sentiment  of  solidarity  and  mutual  destiny  which  has  proven  valuable  lo 
the  solution  of  many  problems.  They  have  promoted  local  civic  pride 
and  state  patriotism  which  are  essential  to  progress  and  have  stimulated 
filtlzens  to  the  unselfish  performance  of  tasks  of  tar-reacblng  importance 
to  the  public  good. 

The  only  state  organization  whose  object  la  the  general  advancement 
of  the  state  and  whose  membership  Includes  business  men  In  all  linea 
of  endeavor  is  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Trade  which  wajs  formed  In 
190G  at  Wheeling  and  which  from  the  first  enlisted  the  support  of  many 
of  our  leaders  In  commerce  and  Industry,  Its  past  presidents  including 
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Bon.  George  C.  Sturgtaa  of  Horgantown;  Hod.  Henry  O.  D&tIb  of  EUdnsi, 
ez-Oovernor  A.  B.  Fleming  of  Fairmont;  ex-Oovernor  W.  A.  MacCorkle 
of  Cbarleston;  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Hubbard  ol  Wheeling;  Hon.  W.  C.  Ho- 
Conaughey  of  Parkersburg;  Dr.  I.  C.  White  of  Morgantown,  with  the 
present  Incumbent  Hon.  John  J.  Cornwell  of  Romney. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  was  originally  formed  aa  a  combination  of 
local  organizations,  but  not  long  after  Its  formation,  Its  scope  was  ex- 
tended to  Include  Indlvldnals,  firms  and  corporations.  It  now  has  about 
twenty  organizations  as  constituent  members  with  over  tbree-hnndred  In- 
dividuals, firms  and  corporations  in  every  Bectir:i  of  West  Virginia  aa 
acilve  members.  Its  work  has  proven  very  valuable  to  the  State  in 
many  ways  as  Its  scope  covers  a  wide  field  ar.d  many  matters  of  general 
Interest  have  engaged  its  attention. 

The  West  Virginia  Business  Hen's  Association  which  was  organised  Id 
1910  at  Parkersburg  is  particularly  devoted  to  the  Interest  of  retailers 
and  has  proven  a  success  from  the  start.  This  Association  has  aa  its 
main  object  the  building  np  of  a  comprehensive  credit  system  among  our 
retail  merchants,  but  Is  also  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  legislation 
^d  other  objects  which  may  effect  the  interests  of  all. 

Going  into  the  matter  of  organizations  devoted  to  separate  branches 
of  industry,  we  find  the  coal  interests  very  well  organised  la  the  West 
Virginia  Mining  Association,  formed  In  1907,  for  the  general  advancement 
of  the  mining  industry  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  West  Virginia  Mining 
Institute,  organized  in  1908,  with  largely  the  same  purposes  and  alms. 
These  Associations  have  a  large  and  growing  membership  and  In  the 
short  time  they  have  been  In  existence  have  done  a  great  deal  toward 
the  improvements  of  West  Virginia's  leading  Industry. 

Following  these,  we  find  other  lines  of  business  thoroughly  organized 
in  the  West  Virginia  Bankers'  Association;  the  West  Virginia  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association;  the  West  Virginia  Retail  Hardware  Association; 
the  West  Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  West  Virginia  Photo- 
graphers' Association  and  the  West  Virginia  Master  Plumbers'  Asso- 
ciation, all  holding  annual  meetings  and  all  working  for  the  up-bulldlnc 
of  the  particular  interest  by  which  they  are  supported.  The  motion 
picture  men  are  the  latest  on  the  list  and  expect  to  perfect  a  strong 
organization  this  year. 

The  lumber  men  have  been  organized  at  various  times  but  recently 
have  not  been  active.  However,  the  sUte  is  well  represented  in  the 
national  lumbermens'  association,  known  as  the  Concatenated  Order  of 
Hoo-Hooa.  This  association,  despite  Its  peculiar  name,  is  a  very  useful 
one  and  has  a  memberslilp  in  West  Virginia  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men  engaged  In  the  lumber  induBtry. 

In  a  local  way.  West  Virginia  Is  as  well  supplied  with  commercial 
organizations  as  any  state  In  the  Union  in  proportion  to  Its  size  and 
population.  These  have  done  a  splendid  service  on  broad,  unselflsh  lines 
for  their  various  communities  and  thus  have  contributed  their  share  to 
the  up-bulldlng  of  West  Virginia.  They  have  attracted  new  enterprises 
Involving  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars;  they  have  Improved  rail- 
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road  lacllttlea;  Uiey  bave  bettered  civic  conditions  in  many  ways;  th«r 
have  doited  buBlness  interests  in  many  worthy  projects;  they  bave  pro- 
moted the  formation  ot  ueeful  orgaaizatlons  for  particular  purposes;  ther 
have  advertlBed  the  resources  and  advantages  of  various  commnnltles 
and  liave  stimulated  local  civic  pride  as  no  other  force  could  do.  Thej 
adequately  reflect  the  spirit  of  progresB  which  anlmateB  our  people  and 
have  put  Into  effect  many  aims  and  aspirations  wliich  could  be  realized 
In  no  other  way.    These  AsBociations  are  as  follows; 

Bluefleld  Chamber  ol  Commerce;  Cbarleaton  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Clarksbnrc  Board  of  Trade;  Fairmont  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Oration 
Board  of  Trade;  Huntington  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Keyser  Board  of 
Trade;  Maunington  Board  of  Trade;  Hartlnsburg  Board  of  Trade; 
Hogantown  Board  of  Trade;  Houndsville  Board  of  Trade;  New  liarUn»- 
Tllle  Board  of  Trade;  Parkersburg  Board  of  Commerce;  Ricbwood  Board 
of  Trade;  St  Albans  Board  of  Trade;  Salem  Board  of  Trade;  South 
Branch  Board  of  Trade;  Weston  Board  of  Trade;  Wheeling  Board  ol 
Trade  and  the  Williamson  Board  of  Trade. 

BeBldes  general  organization  such  as  indicated  In  the  llBt,  most  of 
these  cities  also  have  retail  merchants'  asaoclatlons  working  for  tli« 
particular  interest  of  this  class  of  bustness  men,  while  at  Hontgomery, 
Point  Pleasant,  Wellaburg,  Keystone,  Hlnton  and  Elkins  these  aSK>- 
olations  are  doing  the  work  indicated  and  also  that  which  usually  falls  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  largeat  and  most  important  general  commercial  organizatlooB  are 
naturallr  found  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  state  where  there  are  more 
men  to  do  thinge  and  more  money  to  do  them  with,  and  so  we  have  the 
leading  bodies  In  Blnefleld,  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organised 
about  ten  years  ago  has  a  large  membership;  In  Charleston,  whose 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  18S9  and  has  a  membership  at 
E12;  in  Clarksburg  whose  Board  of  Trade  was  incorporated  In  1906  and 
has  a  membership  of  over  400;  in  Fairmont  where  a  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  In  1902  and  later  re-organized  as  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
1911,  with  a  present  membership  of  approximately  250;  In  Hnnttngton 
where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  in  1895  with  a  membership 
of  about  600;  in  Horgantown  where  the  Board  of  Trade  was  organized 
about  five  years  ago  with  a  membership  of  400;  in  Parkersbnrg  where  the 
Board  of  Commerce  was  recently  reorganized  with  a  membership  of 
over  500  and  in  Wheeling  where  the  Board  of  Trade  In  1900  Buoceeded 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  formed  In  1SS5  and  now  has  a  memberahip  of 
650. 

The  South  Branch  Board  of  Trade  la  the  only  InterKiousty  organization 
and  combines  the  business  men  of  Hampshire,  Hardy  and  Grant  counties. 
It  was  organized  in  1811  and  has  done  a  good  work  for  this  section  of 
West  Vli^nla  so  appropriately  called  'The  Land  Overlooked." 

In  all  of  these  various  local  organizations,  we  find  leaders  of  comnteree 
and  industry  at  the  head  of  affalra  and  many  of  our  most  prominent  mea 
are  active  in  their  support  as,  for  Instance.  Senator  David  B.  Flinch  Is 
at  the  head  of  the  Bluefleld  organization;  Col.  D.  B.  Abbott,  president  of 
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tlt«  Hnntington  Chamber;  ez-QoTernor  A.  B.  White,  one  o(  tbe  most 
AoUre  in  tbe  Parkersbarg  Board;  Dr.  I.  C.  White,  a  leading  spirit  In  tlie 
Horgantown  aBsoclation;  Hon.  John  J.  Comwell,  the  organlxer  and  prem- 
deat  of  the  South  Branch  Board,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Irvine,  a  leading  banker 
of  the  State,  at  the  head  of  the  Wheeling  organization. 

Wbile  some  main  facts  have  been  given  about  the  larger  organisation^ 
tt  is  bat  JuBt  to  sar  that  many  in  the  smaller  towns  anch  as  those  1> 
HoundavlUe,  Mannlngton,  Williamson,  Hluton,  EUdns  and  Weston  ar« 
well  organized  and  have  done  some  splendid  work. 

Many  of  the  larger  organisations,  like  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
datlon  and  Hnntington  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  In  existence  for 
man;  years,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  have  been  formed  within 
the  last  decade  and  It  is  sate  to  say  that  the  number  and  membership 
-of  the  varlone  aasociatlons  have  doubled  within  ten  years.  Business 
men  have  come  to  see  that  In  nnlon  there  is  strength  and  that  the  most 
satisfactory  results  can  be  accoraplished  by  working  as  a  unit  on  those 
questions  which  affect  the  interests  of  all. 

Prior  to  1900,  the  advantage  and  usefulness  of  commercial  organization* 
was  not  fully  realized,  except  here  and  there,  but  the  awakening  has 
come  all  along  the  line  and  with  the  euccess  which  has  attended  our 
-organizations,  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict  a  doubling  of  our  resourcea 
In  this  regard  In  this  decade. 
Wheeling.  West  Virginia. 
April  7th,  1913. 


The  Story  of  the  Forest  and  Tunber  Industries 

By  A.  B.  Brooks,  Agent  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago  when  nearly  the  whole  land 
area  of  what  is  now  West  Virginia  was  overspread  with  a  forest  of  large 
trees.  On  the  cold  mountain  ridges  and  plateaus,  in  tbe  deep  river 
gorges,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  cool  mountain  streams  were  the  cone- 
bearing  trees, — the  hemlock,  the  pines,  the  balsam  flr.  and  the  red 
spruce.  With  these,  and  covering  thousands  ot  acres  of  cove  and  hill 
and  river  bottom,  were  the  giant  oaks  and  hickories  and  maples,  and  the 
famous  yellow  poplar  and  the  black  walnut,  Intermingled  witb  numeroua 
other  broad'leaf  trees,  sought  in  after  years  for  their  valuable  lumber 
and  fruita  These  trees  had  grown  and  Bourlehed  and  reached  maturity, 
like  thoueandB  ol  their  ancestors,  undisturbed  and  unused  except  by  the 
savage  races  and  the  wild  animals  that  then  lived  in  this  otherwise  un- 
inhabited region. 

When  our  forefathers  came  Into  this  wilderness  country  and  set  tfaem- 
oelvea  to  the  task  of  building  homes  and  clearing  the  land  for  crops  of 
vegetables  and  grain,  they  found  the  forest  a  storehouse  for  many  of 
<he  necessities  of  life.     While  some  of  the  trees  had  to  be  felled  and 
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bunted,  otherB  afforded  Indispensable  materials  for  tbe  coDStrucUon  of 
dweUliiEB  and  tbe  manufacture  of  rude  implementa  and  tools.  Thua  it 
was  tbat  tbe  products  of  the  forest  flrst  came  to  be  utilized  and  tbat 
forest  Industries  were  begun  witb  Uie  earliest  settlements. 

The  story  of  the  gradual  but  marvelous  development  of  the  various  in- 
dttstrtes  directly  dependent  upon  the  products  of  the  forest  can  be  traced 
tbrongb  the  years  in  which  farms  have  grown  wide  from  the  first  smalt 
openings  and  town  and  cities  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  state. 

Tbe  remarkable  evolution  of  the  devices  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
is  one  o(  the  best  measures  o(  the  development  of  forest  and  timber  In- . 
dustrles.  The  adz  and  broad  axe  and  frow,  with  which  the  punchsona 
and  boards  were  shaped  for  the  flrst  log  houses,  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  whip  saw  and  the  old-taBhloned  water  saw  mill.  The  rude,  band- 
operated  device  known  as  a  whip  saw  was  carried  easily  with  other  be- 
longings of  the  pioneers  and  was  used  principally  In  the  early  days  be- 
fore heavy  machinery  could  be  brought  in.  The  contrivance  Is  thus 
described  In  Kercheval's  History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia:  "The  whip 
saw  was  about  the  length  of  the  common  mill  saw  (referriog  to  the  saw 
used  in  water  mills)  with  a  handle  at  each  end  transversely  fixed  to  it. 
The  timber  Intended  to  be  sawed  was  first  squared  with  a  broad  axe, 
and  then  raised  on  a  scaffold  six  or  seven  feet  high.  Two  able-bodied 
men  then  took  bold  of  tbe  saw,  one  standing  on  top  of  tbe  log  and  the 
other  under  tt"  Tbe  author  of  this  history  adds  further  on, — "The  labor 
was  excessively  tatlKutng.  and  about  one  hundred  feet  of  plank  or 
scantling  was  considered  a  good  day's  work  tor  two  hands."  Stralgjit- 
grained  yellow  poplars  and  white  pines,  and  other  trees  with  soft  and 
durable  wood,  were  easily  found  in  those  days  and  were  always  aelect«d 
as  whip  saw  material.  Not  a  few  old  residences  that  were  built  of 
wbtp-sawed  lumber  are  still  standing.  In  Pocahontas  county  lumber  was 
sawed  with  a  whip  saw  for  McCIIntlc's  Hunting  House,  built  at  the 
mouth  of  Tea  Creek  in  ISSO;  and  It  is  stated  that  saws  of  this  kind  have 
)>een  used  In  Wyoming  county,  and  In  some  of  the  adjoining  counties  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Whip  sawing  early  gave  place,  In  many  sections,  to  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  on  water-power  saw  mills.  Two  types  of  mills  belonging  to  this 
class  were  In  existence.  The  sash  saw  mill  consisted  of  a  straight  band 
of  steel  properly  toothed,  and  strained  taut  by  means  of  a  frame,  or 
sash,  into  which  It  was  fitted.  Tbe  frame  was  pulled  down  by  a  water 
wheel,  which  supplied  the  motive  power,  and  was  pulled  back,  in  some 
cases,  by  an  elastic  pole.  The  moley  saw,  introduced  a  little  later,  was 
leas  cumbersome  and  was  capable  of  more  rapid  work. 

It  la  not  dedultely  known  when  or  where  the  first  saw  mill  was  built 
and  operated  In  West  Virginia.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that  there  were 
a  tew  built  by  the  early  settlers  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Potomac 
river  and  Its  tributaries  prior  to  the  year  176B.  No  records  have  been 
examined  that  conQrm  or  deny  this  statement  but  it  Is  reasonably  safe 
to  say  that  there  were  a  dozen  rude  water  saw  mills  In  the  territory  now 
-occupied  by  Jelferson,  Berkeley,  Morgan.  Hampshire,  Hardy,  GraD,t.  mat 
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Fcndlston  counties  as  early  as  1776,  and  that  the  number  had  increased 
to  Ave  or  six  tlmea  aa  many  b?  the  year  ISOO.  There  may  have  been 
more  at  each  period.  A  record  dated  In  the  year  ISIO  states  tliat  there 
were  about  fifty  saw  mills  ruDDlng  In  Berkeley  county  alone  at  that  time. 

Those  wbo  left  the  aettlementB  in  the  east  to  take  up  lands  and 
establish  homes  west  of  the  Alleghantes  had  doubtless  become  familiar 
with  the  water  saw  mill  and  knew  Its  value,  but  many  of  them  journeyed 
such  a  distance  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  take  anythinK  so 
oambsrsome  as  machinery  of  this  kind.  As  soon  as  the  roads  could  tie 
evt  through  the  wilderness,  however,  among  the  flrst  things  to  be  hauled 
over  them  were  the  clumsy  Irons  of  these  mills,  which  were  taken  farther 
west,  year  after  year,  until  they  reached  the  Ohio  river.  The  dates  of 
the  settlements,  therefore,  nearly  coincide  with  the  dates  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  water  saw  mill  Industry.  We  find  that  there  was  a  flourish- 
ing colony  established  on  the  Honongahela  rirer  as  early  as  1758;  that 
there  was  a  settlement  containing  five  thousand  people  on  the  Ohio 
river  near  Wheeling  in  1769;  that  colonies  were  established  at  Parkers- 
burg  in  1773,  and  at  Point  Pleasant  In  1776.  During  the  decade  between 
1770  and  17S0  settlements  were  begun  In  a  number  of  places  along  the 
Cheat  river  In  Preston  and  Tucker  counties;  along  the  Tygarts  Valley 
river  in  Randolph  county;  along  the  Honongahela  and  Its  West  Foilc 
and  Tygarts  Valley  branches  In  the  whole  region  now  embraced  by  the 
oountles  ot  Monongalia,  Marlon,  Taylor,  Harrison,  Barbour,  Lewis  and 
Upshur.  During  the  same  period,  or  slightly  earlier  In  some  cases,  settle- 
ments were  established  on  the  Greenbrier  river  In  Pocahontas  and  Oreen- 
brier  counties,  and  in  the  plateau  and  valley  lands  of  Monroe  county. 
Saw  mills  were  brought  to  the  settlements  nearest  the  monntalns  first, 
but  the  dates  given  above  are  only  a  little  in  advance  ot  the  saw  mills  In 
any  case.  In  fact.  It  we  were  to  continue  as  above,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gressive settlements  step  by  step,  from  the  very  flrst  up  to  the  year 
1880,  we  would  have  a  reasonably  accurate  history  of  tbe  progreaa  of 
these  mllla. 

The  flrst  saw  mill  west  of  the  moantalns  is  said  to  have  been  built 
near  tbe  town  of  St  George,  In  Tucker  count;  by  John  Minear  In  the 
year  1776.  This  was  a  sash  saw  mill  and  stood  on  Mill  run,  a  small 
tributary  of  Cheat  river.  Another  was  built  by  the  McNeals  some  years 
after  their  settlement  in  southern  Pocahontas  county  fn  1766,  and  an- 
other by  Valentine  Cackley  at  Millpoint,  In  the  some  county.  In  17T8. 
The  Gazetteer  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  written  by  Joseph 
Martin,  contains  one  ot  the  flrst  available  Hats  of  saw  mtUs  in  what  is 
now  West  Virginia.  According  to  this  list  there  were  forty  or  more 
water  mills  running.  In  1836.  Probably  the  most  extensive  water  saw  mill 
operations  In  the  state  were  conducted  on  Middle  Island  creek  and  its 
tributaries  in  Pleasants,  Tyler,  and  Doddridge  counties.  In  Tyler  county 
alone  net  fewer  than  twenty-four  sash  mills  were  running  in  this 
vicinity  between  the  years  1840  and  ISSO.  Some  of  the  mills  were  In 
operation  day  and  night  in  winter,  and  all  sawed  choice  wblte  and 
yellow  pines  for  southern  markets. 
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As  late  as  1863,  wben  West  Virginia  bad  Its  blrUi  as  a  state,  aeren- 
elgbts  ot  the  lumber  consumed  bere  and  exported  was  manufactured  by 
water  power  on  tbe  primitive  types  of  saw  mille. 

The  next  step  la  tbe  evolutloti  ot  sawing  devices  was  ibe  introduction 
of  steam-propelled  rotary  saw  mlUe  tbat  were  capable  of  being  hauled 
from  place  to  place.  TbU  type  of  mill,  which  is  still  In  use  in  the  state, — 
numbering  over  fifteen  hundred  in  present  operation— Is  loo  familiar  to 
require  description.  Ldttle  is  known  ot  the  first  years  of  the  steam  saw 
mill  Industry.  It  would  be  Impossible  at  tbls  time  to  obtain  full  data  as 
to  their  number  and  location.  Local  historians,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, have  remained  silent  regarding  It,  and  all  tbat  can  now  be 
learned  of  the  early  stages  of  steam  saw  milling  mast  be  laboriously 
secured  from  a  few  Imperfect  records  and  from  the  older  citizens  of  the 
state  who  were  lumbermen  many  years  ago.  According  to  Martin's  list 
tbere  were  fifteen  steam  saw  mills  In  operation  In  the  counties  that  now 
conatitute  'West  Virginia,  in  1835.  The  increase  in  number  of  portable 
mills  was  not  rapid  during  the  first  tblrty  or  forty  years  after  their 
Introduction.  With  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  however,  mills  of  this 
kind  began  to  multiply  rapidly.  New  towns  that  grew  up  along  these 
roads  required  a  large  amount  ot  rough  lumber  for  the  hastlly-bullt 
houses,  and  It  was  usually  possible  to  locate  mills  near  by.  In  1S70  J.  H, 
Diss  Bebar  wrote:  "Along  both  branches  of  tbe  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Rail- 
road, from  twenty  to  thirty  first-class  mills  are  cutting  on  an  average 
3,000  teet  ot  lumber  a  day."  And  so  it  was  along  practically  all  other 
railroads  as  they  were  built  from  time  to  time.  A  tew  came  at  first 
and  these  were  soon  followed  by  many  others,  as  mentioned  In  the 
quotation  above.  Just  as  the  old  water  mills  followed  closely  the  first 
settlements,  supplying  lumber  for  floors  and  celling  In  the  log  houses  and 
for  the  construction  ot  the  first  frame  dwellings,  so  tbe  portable  mills 
followed  tbe  later  settlements  as  they  were  begun  along  the  lines  of  the 
railroads. 

The  introduction  ot  the  band  saw  mill,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
practically  revolutionized  the  lomber  Industry.  The  modem  plant  witb 
Its  numerous  mechanical  appliances  for  the  saving  of  labor  and  for  rapid 
work,  is  a  marvelous  combination  ot  ingenlously-Iashloned  machinery. 
The  saw  itself,  as  the  name  Implies,  Is  a  belt  of  steel  which  works 
over  two  wheels  mounted  one  above  the  other  in  a  frame.  The  band  Is 
sometimes  toothed  on  both  edges  so  that  a  board  is  cut  from  the  log  at 
both  Ute  forward  and  backward  movements  of  the  carriage.  The  sawing 
in  the  typical  West  Virginia  plant,  Is  usually  conducted  In  the  second 
story  ot  the  building.  Ixiga,  which  are  frequently  conveyed  long  distances 
on  trains  and  deposited  in  artificial  ponds,  are  drawn  up  an  Incline  to  the 
mill  floor  by  an  endless  chain  device  called  the  "bull  chain."  Here  the 
log  is  scaled  and  deposited  on  an  inclined  platform  sloping  to  the 
carriage  onto  which  It  is  rolled  and  made  fast  by  setting  works,  con- 
sisting ot  head  blocks  and  dogs,  operated  by  steam  and  controlled  by 
levers  manipulated  by  men  on  the  carriage.  The  sawyer  controls  Ibe 
movements  of  tbe  carriage  and  handles  tbe  logs  by  the  use  ot  a  device 
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knowa  ag  the  "nigger"  whlcb  plungea  np  from  underneath  and,  strlUns 
the  loK  vlth  great  force,  toBsea  and  turns  It  to  any  desired  poalUon. 
Slabs  and  boards  are  cut  oO  In  rapid  succeaalon, '  the  carriage  retnmlns 
to  the  starting  point  at  a  high  rate  of  spoed.  Mechanical  carriers  take 
the  refuse  and  boards  as  they  drop  from  the  saw.  The  boards  are  oon- 
veyed  to  the  edger  saw  and,  vlthout  halting  In  their  course,  are  carried 
to  tbe  trimmer,  whlcb,  with  its  complicated  system  of  levers  and  drop  or 
lift  sawa,  cuts  oft  tbe  uneven  ends  and  reduces  them  to  standard  lengths. 
FYom  here  they  are  carried  Into  the  yard.  The  sound  slabs  are  cut  Into 
proper  lengths  for  lath  or  sUngles  or  dimension  stoc^  and  the  poor  ones 
are  ground  Into  small  pieces  and  passed  with  tbe  saw  dust  Into  the 
furnaces.  The  time  consumed  in  the  passage  of  a  log  of  average  sUe 
from  the  pond  to  the  yard  and  Its  conversion  Into  lumber  seldom  exceeds 
three  minutes. 

Many  of  the  large  plants  of  the  state  are  equipped  with  two  or  three 
band  saws  besides  additional  re-saws,  and  In  some  cases  logs  are  squared 
and  taken  to  gang  saws  where,  with  one  passage,  they  are  converted  Into 
boards.  Several  of  the  mills  employ  day  and  night  shifts  running  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  every  working  day  In  the  year.  Tbe  Rich- 
wood  mill  of  the  Cherry  River  Boom  ft  Lumber  Company — one  of  the 
largest  operations  In  the  state — cuts  300  thousand  feet  of  lumber  every 
day. 

The  first  band  saw  mills  were  built  in  West  Virginia  between  the  years 

1880  and  1S86.    Deverauz  Lumber  Company's  mill  built  in  Charleston  in 

1881  was  probably  the  first.  Two  years  later  J.  R.  Huffman,  the  In- 
ventor of  the  band  saw,  built  two  large  mlllB  at  Charleston  The  Si. 
Lawrence  Boom  A  Manufacturing  Company  erected  a  band  mill  at 
Ronceverte  In  1884;  and  the  Blackwater  Boom  £  Lumber  Company  erect- 
ed one  at  Davis  In  1887.  Others  of  the  older  mills  were  those  of  the 
Hullngs  Lumber  Company,  at  Hambleton;  Gauley  Lumber  Company 
at  Camden-on-Gauley;  Parkersburg  Mill  Company,  at  Parkersburg;  and 
Pardee  ft  Cnrtln  Lumber  Company,  at  Orafton.  There  are  at  present 
eighty-three  band  saw  mills  In  operation  within  the  state. 

During  the  years  when  the  more  primitive  types  of  saw  mills  were 
running  and  continuing  in  some  cases  to  the  present  time,  were  other 
forest  Industries  of  considerable  Importance.  The  list  of  these  Industries 
Includes  the  making  and  floating  of  flat-boats,  tbe  rattmg  of  logs  and 
ether  timber  products,  the  manufacture  of  cooperage  stock,  the  hoop 
pole  Industry,  shingle- making,  tbe  telephone  and  telegraph  pole  and  cross- 
tie  Industries,  tanning,  and  others  of  less  importance.  In  later  times 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  has  become  one  of  tbe  leading  forest 
fndnstrles. 

Rafting  has  been  conducted  on  all  the  principal  rivers  of  the  state 
except  those  that  are  too  rough  to  admit  of  It.  On  tbe  Ohio  river  ratta  of 
logs  could  be  seen  as  early  as  1830;  and  not  far  from  the  same  time 
fat-boats  were  being  made  on  the  Kanawha,  the  Coal,  and  the  Elk  rivers. 
Host  of  the  flat-boats  were  loaded  with  staves  and  taken  to  the  salt  works 
■ear  Charleston  where  they  were  sold.    For  tbe  past  seventy-five  years 
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tog  ratta  and  slugle  logs  have  been  taken  In  large  numbera  from  tbs 
forests  tbat  border  ttae  Ouyandotte,  the  Big  Sandy,  the  Little  Kanawh% 
•ad  otb«r  rlTera.  Tb«  boop  pole  Industry  was  enormous  during  tbe 
years  of  the  early  life  of  the  state.  As  late  as  ISSO,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  lOtta  census,  more  than  three  and  three-fourths  miUioB , 
hoop  poles  were  cut,  valued  at  (146,000.  The  hoop  pole  and  shingle 
Industries  have  declined  within  the  past  two  decades.  The  cutting  of 
poles  and  crose-tles,  howcTer,  as  well  as  the  tanning  Industry,  ha.T* 
steadily  Increased  year  by  year,  as  the  demand  has  become  greater. 

The  amount  of  timber  cut  and  used  tor  various  ptuDosea  prior  to  18W 
!■  not  known.  Much  that  waa  cut  before  the  Civil  War  Period  was  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  Some  was  sold  In  markets  that  could  be  reached 
by  water  and  a  little  waa  shipped  on  the  Brst  railroads.  One  estlmats 
puts  the  quantity  used  at  home  for  buildings  purposes,  during  the  whols 
time  tMfore  18S0,  at  600  million  feet  The  cut  of  saw  mills  during  th» 
paat  thirty  years  has  been  about  20  billion  feet  This  does  not  take  lnt» 
account  the  vast  quantity  of  timber  cut  for  poles,  cross-ties,  tan-bark 
pulp  and  for  other  minor  purposes.  The  figures  below  show  how  rapidly 
the  production  has  Increaeed  during  the  periods  mentioned: 


1880  180,120.000 

1890  301.058,000 

19O0  778,051.000 

1807  l.»»D.976.0O0 

1909  1,472,012,000 

West  Virginia  ranks  flrst  In  the  production  of  chestnut  and  chenr 
lumber,  and  thirteenth  In  the  production  of  all  kinds.  The  number  of 
mlllB  has  been  steadily  increasing  until  at  present  there  are  llfteen 
bondred  and  twenty-four. 

That  the  area  of  original  forest  In  the  state  has  decreased  In  pn> 
portion  to  the  Increaee  In  capacity  and  number  of  saw  mills  Is  a  natural 
and  correct  inference.  The  amount  of  Inmtier  cut  on  the  old  water  power 
aaUls  and  the  amount  rafted  out,  and  that  used  tor  various  other  pur- 
poses, made  only  a  small  beginning  on  the  margin  of  the  great  forests 
Of  the  state.  Even  as  late  as  the  year  ISSO — as  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing map — the  great  body  of  the  coniferous  and  hardwood  forests  of 
the  Interior  sections  had  scarcely  been  touched.  At  that  date  only  strips 
of  varying  widths  had  been  cut  along  the  Ohio  river  and  Its  largw 
tributaries  In  the  state,  and  along  the  North  and  South  Branches  of  the 
Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers.  But  since  the  coming  of  the  larger 
mllla  and  building  of  additional  railroads,  the  area  of  virgin  forest 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  Its  original  size. 

The  forest  and  timber  Industries — beginning  In  a  small  way  with  th* 
•arliest  settlements  Of  the  state,  and  Increasing  to  their  present  larg* 
proportions — have  meant  more  In  the  way  of  benefits  to  the  citizens  at 
Vest  Virginia  than  any  other  Industry  except  that  of  farming.  AD 
slasses  of  people  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  beneficiaries 
at  these  forest  Industries;  and  only  by  being  deprived  of  the  advantagas 
tbat  come  from  this  source,  as  is  so  frequently  tbe  case,  will  the  people 
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«ome  to  realize  their  great  dependence  upon  the  tbingB  tlutt  reach  UiMn 
through  this  channel. 

The  forest  Industries  have  not  onl7  brought  capital  Into  the  state 
and  afforded  employment  to  thousaads  of  Its  citizens,  but  have  alio 
been  the  means  ot  eetablishlng  social  centers  and  developing  wboloaome 
•oelal  customs.  Hundreds  ot  small  villages  and  flourishing  larger  tovna 
ot  today  stand  where  lumber  camps  formerly  stood,  built  long  ago 
In  dense  wooded  regions.  In  these  camps  a  rongb  but  large-hearted, 
robust,  and  Justlce-Iovtng  company  of  young  lumbermen — some  from  the 
rural  homes  of  the  state  and  others  from  outside  our  borders — constitut- 
ed the  first  temporary  and  shifting  population  of  these  centers, — a  few 
lingering  beblnd  as  the  flret  permanent  residents.  In  many  Instances, 
where  the  ownership  of  large  tracts  of  timber  land  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  company,  the  first  small  operations  have  soon  given 
place  to  enormous  mills  which  Btil]  furnish  employment  to  the  entire 
popalatlon  of  the  prosperous  towns  that  have  grown  up  around  them. 


Fish  and  Game 

By  J.  A.  Vlquesney,  Forest,  Game  and  Fish  Warden. 

The  first  colonists  migrating  to  America  found  a  land  of  unbroken 
forests,  teeming  with  all  kinds  of  game;  the  coasts  and  water  courses 
'were  swarming  with  water  fowls  of  every  description,  and  every  river 
was  alive  with  beautiful  fish. 

Prom  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  down  to  the  present  time, 
the  wild  game  and  fish  have  had  an  enormous  potential  value,  and  have 
been  the  main-stay  in  providing  food  tor  the  pathfinder,  the  prospector 
and  the  settler  as  they  blazed  the  way  of  civilization  from  the  Virginia 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Golden  Oate  on  the  Pacific,  and  turned  thin 
continent  from  a  vast  forest,  inhabited  by  the  deer,  the  bear  and  the 
bison,  into  a  great  country  of  civilization,  dotted  with  fertile  fields,  bappy 
homes  and  Industrial  development  that  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  the 
whole  world. 

Nowhere  In  the  world  has  there  been  such  a  destruction  of  wild  life 
as  has  taken  place  on  the  American  continent  In  the  past  century.  No 
other  country  has  been  endowed  with  sacb  an  abundance  of  wild  gam* 
as  has  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  nature  lavishly  bestowed,  upon 
every  acre  of  our  territory,  every  kind  and  character  of  the  wild  fauna 
and  flora  that  could  be  maintained  thereon.  No  pioneer  ever  pushed 
BO  far  Into  the  wilderness  that  he  did  not  find  hosts  of  birds  and  beaata 
and  millions  of  flshea  awaiting  him. 

Almost  a  century  before  the  big  game  ot  the  Rocky  mountains  was 
discovered,  the  game  and  fish  Inhabiting  the  hills,  valleys  and  streams 
nf  West  Virginia  were  being  slaughtered  to  feed  the  Indian  and  white  man 
alike. 
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The  large  game  In  West  Virginia,  baa  all  been  oztermlnated  except 
«  limited  number  of  Virginia  wblte-tall  daer  and  black  bear.  The  Blk 
or  Eaatam  Wapiti  have  not  been  aeen  In  onr  state  since  1846,  at  wUob 
time  a  berd  of  seren  of  these  animals  was  seen  In  Pocabontas  oountyt 
near  the  place  where  the  town  of  Dnrbln  is  sow  located.  HoweTer,  within 
the  past  year  slxtr-five  bead  of  these  anlmala  have  been  brought  into 
this  state,  from  the  state  of  Wyoming,  by  the  AUegbenr  Sportsmen's 
Association,  and  the  recent  session  of  the  Leglslaure  having  made  It 
«  felony  to  kill  one  of  these  animals  tor  a  period  of  flfteen  years,  it  is 
qalte  certain  that  they  wm  again  become  plentiful  In  West  Virginia. 

The  bison  or  buffalo  once  roamed  In  large  herds  over  our  state,  the 
greatest  number  of  them  being  found  along  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
rivers.  Tbe  laat  buffalo  seen  were  a  cow  and  oalf  In  Webster  county 
In  the  year  1826.  A  few  bead  of  buffalo  wUl  be  brought  to  West  Vlp- 
glnia  during  the  present  year  bat  they  will  be  kept  in  captivity  as  It 
is  not  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  to  propagate  them  from  a  game 
standpoint 

Tbe  smaller  game  animals  and  birds  are  yet  reasonably  plentiful,  and 
under  protection  and  care  will  Increase  rather  than  diminish. 

West  Virginia  has  been  called  the  "birth  plaoe  of  rivera."  These  rivers 
taking  their  rise  In  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  and  wending  their  way 
through  the  primeval  forests  to  the  larger  streams  that  ultimately  reach 
tbe  Atlantic  Ocean  and  tbe  Oulf  of  Merico,  afford  scenery  that  is  not 
fUTpaBsed  in  tbe  United  States,  and  oOer  some  of  the  most  delightful 
4)shlng  places  in  the  whole  world. 

Over  one  hundred  species  of  flsh  are  found  m  West  Virginia  waters, 
-among  them  some  of  tbe  most  valuable  and  finest  game  and  food  llsbes 
found  Inhabltatlng  tbe  waters  of  the  United  States.  The  large  and 
small-mouth  black  bass,  and  the  brook  and  rainbow  trout  are  special 
kinds  that  delight  the  flsherman's  heart,  while  the  principal  food  fishes 
are  the  wall-eyed  pike,  blue  cat.  mud  cat,  channel  cat,  rock  bass,  white 
iperch  and  various  kinds  of  the  sucker  family. 

For  some  years  the  great  industrial  developments  in  the  state  wrought 
■gnat  damage  to  our  flsh,  but  many  of  the  beautiful  mountain  streams, 
where  lumbering  operations  have  ceased,  are  now  returning  to  their 
primitive  condition,  and  flsh  are  becoming  more  plentiful.  In  the  In- 
dustrial centers  of  tbe  state,  especially  where  coal  is  mined  eztensively, 
It  is  not  possible  to  propagate  Osb  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  for  the 
reason  that  they  will  not  thrive,  nor  even  live,  in  the  btglily  [kolluted 
waters,  but  moat  of  our  streams  are  free  from  pollution,  and  with  proper 
Te-stoddog  and  care  can  be  made  as  flne  fishing  streams  as  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

Game  and  flefa  laws  are  older  than  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  In  the 
Tsar  1699,  or  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  state  of  Virginia 
enacted  a  law  restricting  the  hunting  of  deer  in  certain  waya  In  Chap- 
ter IVl  of  the  Virginia  Code  of  1S49  we  find  considerable  legislation 
concerning  certain  kinds  of  game,  but  it  remained  for  our  own  state  in 
<tae  year  1869  to  pass  the  first  law  enacted  by  any  state  protecting  all 
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kinds  of  InseotlverouB  birds,  azcept  a  [ew  tbat  were  regarded  as  In- 
jurious. 

While  this  law  remafned  on  our  statute  books  for  nearl?  halt  a  cen- 
tury there  was  no  organized  effort  made  to  enforce  Its  provlelons  and 
It  was  a  dead  letter,  and  the  boy  who  could  succeed  In  robbing  the 
greatest  number  of  birds  nests,  and  who  could  bring  home  the  largest  anil 
httst  assorted  string  of  beads  made  from  the  shells  of  bird  eggs  was 
denominated  the  hero  of  the  community  and  was  likely  to  receive  special 
mention  by  the  school  teacher,  the  preacher  and  even  in  his  father's 
will. 

No  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  protection  of  fish  and  game  until 
the  year  1897,  when  the  legislature  created  the  office  of  fish  and  game 
warden  and  materially  strengthened  the  law  relating  to  these  subjects. 
Without  any  appropriation  to  provide  for  deputy  service  to  properly 
enforce  the  law,  the  deetTuctlon  of  our  game  and  fish  went  ruthlessly 
on,  and  with  the  rapid  development  of  our  state  bringing  in  a  class  of 
Individuals  who  did  not  hesitate  to  dynamite  our  streams  and  kill  wlth- 
•It  distinction  all  living  wild  birds  or  animals  that  wore  hair  or  feathery 
it  became  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  1909  to  enact  a  more  up-to-date 
law  Id  order  to  save  from  annihilation  our  remnant  of  game,  flsb  and 
birds. 

By  this  law  it  was  made  a  felony  to  dynamite  Osb;  the  sale  and  ehlp- 
ment  of  game  was  prohibited;  it  made  it  unlawful  to  kilt  doe  at  any 
Ume;  a  resident  license  of  $1.00,  and  a  non-resident  license  of  $1G.0I> 
was  charged,  which  brought  In  a  revenue  of  more  than  $20,000.00  per 
year  and  would  have  been  sufficient  to  restock  and  protect  the  flsh  and 
game,  and  would  have  brought  West  Virginia  to  the  forefront  of  tli» 
best  game  and  flsh  states  of  the  Union. 

This  law  being  a  drastic  departure  from  the  old  law  created  some 
dlsaatisCaction  among  the  class  of  people  who  deemed  it  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  shoot  when,  where  and  what  they  pleased,  without  re- 
striction, of  all  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  the  legislature 
of  1911,  fulfilling  their  political  promises  made  from  stump  and  plat- 
form, repealed  the  resident  hunters  license  and  failed  to  even  appro- 
priate the  $40,000  that  had  been  raised  during  the  two  years  under  the 
Heense  system. 

'The  legislature  of  1913,  while  It  failed  to  make  some  needed  am«id- 
ments  to  our  present  laws,  very  generously  appropriated  the  sum  ot 
$26,000.00  from  the  fund  known  as  the  "Forest.  Qame  and  Piah  Protective 
Fund,"  raised  by  the  sale  of  hunters'  licenses,  and  will  thus  make  K 
pOBSible  during  the  years  1913-14  to  start  a  system  ot  restocking  onr 
•elds,  forests  and  streams  which  will  demonstrate  the  possibllltiea  ot 
Increasing  the  Osb  and  game  In  West  Virginia.  If  succeeding  legislatures 
will  carry  out  this  policy  of  appropriating  sufficient  money  to  aid  in  the 
propagation  of  flsh  and  game,  and  will  Inaugurate  a  salaried  deputy 
system  of  wardena.  in  a  short  time  the  change  that  will  appear  will  be 
■a  agreeable  surprise  to  every  citizen  of  the  state. 

Many  states  are  reaping  great  beneflts  from  recreation  seekers  w1k» 
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love  Uie  hannta  ol  Uie  wilds.  West  Virginia  wiUi  her  picturesque  scenery, 
beautltul  mounts  Isa  and  streams,  and  bealUifuI  climate  tumUttea  a 
splendid  resort  for  all  those  in  queat  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  nothJoE 
ia  more  deairable  than  a  stroll  along  some  of  our  crystal  streams  In 
■earob  of  the  speckled  trout  or  garner  baas,  or  a  hunting  camp  on  some 
mountain  creat  where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  has  seldom  trod, 
searching  for  the  ruffed  grouse,  the  wild  turkey  or  the  Beet  ftwted 
deer. 

A  better  sentiment  for  fish  and  game  protection  pervades  the  air. 
Where  ten  years  mo  you  found  one  sportsman  or  flsherman  you  now 
And  twenty. 

The  termer  no  longer  regards  the  robin  or  the  bob-white  as  a  peat  on 
his  farm,  but  accords  them  a  welcome,  second  only  to  hia  children.  The 
game  and  Bah  of  our  state  belong  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  not  to 
any  one  class.  It  is  oura  to  use  but  not  to  deatroy.  It  ia  confldently  be- 
lieved that  under  our  present  system  of  protection,  with  aufBclent  tonda 
to  reetook  depleted  territory,  that  our  game  and  flab  will  double  In  anm- 
ber  and  value  within  the  next  five  yeara. 


Development  of  Agriculture  in  West  Vfrginia 

By  Prefester  T.  C  Atketon,  College  of  Agriculture,  W.  Va.   University. 


West  Virginia  aa  a  part  of  Virginia  In  earlier  daya  and  later  as  a 
separate  state,  developed  a  cltlzenahip  and  a  civUlEatton  peculiar  to 
Itself,  largely  influenced  and  dominated  by  Its  rugged  environment. 
"Through  all  Its  earlier  history  Virginia  bad  been  noted  for  its  Intense 
loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  and  Its  hatred  of  every  element  of  reform."  All  the 
feudal  restrictions  and  abuaes  of  the  mother  country  had  be«i  brought 
over  to  Virginia  by  Its  early  settlers  and  Industriously  fostered  ahing 
with  the  Institution  of  human  slavery.  Governor  Berkeley  is  reported  to 
have  boasted  in  1671,  that  the  colony  had  neither  printing  presses, 
eolleges  nor  schools.  The  gentry  alone  controlled  the  politics  and 
managed  the  finances  of  the  colony. 

"The  ruling  class  in  Virginia  were  the  planters.  They  were  Often 
cultivated  and  intelligent  men  who  had  been  educated  In  English  uni- 
versities or  In  the  beat  schools  of  their  native  lands.  Their  poaseasiona 
were  Immense,  and  had  usually  come  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  Bn- 
talls  prevented  any  division  of  the  family  property,  and  It  was  a  common 
complaint  at  the  time  that  all  the  land  of  Virginia  was  held  by  a  few 
hands.  Mechanical,  agricultural,  or  commercial  pursuits  were  forbidden 
by  customs  of  the  planting  clasa  It  was  thought  beneath  a  member  of 
the  great  families  to  engage  in  trade,  and  Scotch  emigrants  and  foreign 
adventurers  pursued  a  gainful  traffic,  engrossing  the  wealth  of  the  oouu* 
try,  while  the  landowner  slumbered  in  indolence  and  fell  into  poverty 
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on  bis  ancestral  estate.  The  towns  of  Virginia  were  small  and  wretched, 
toTer-atrlcken  and  neglected.  The  wealth  of  the  ruling  famUles  was 
wasted  In  buUdlng  immense  mansions  in  the  solitude  of  Oieir  plantation^ 
where  they  emulated  the  splendnrs  of  the  English  conntir-seata,  and 
exercised  a  liberal  bospltalltr." 

Under  these  conditions  there  grew  up  a  nou-land-ownlng  claas,  who 
drifted  about  from  place  to  place,  and  while  the  door  of  social  equalitr 
with  the  planter  claee  was  dosed  to  them,  thej'  developed  a  rugged 
character  and  spirit  of  unyielding  courage,  which  following  the  revolution 
led  them  Into  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  lite  in  the 'rougher  section  ot 
the  state.  Following  the  revolution  and  with  the  creation  of  Uie  state 
of  Virginia,  entails  were  abolished  and  the  old  colonial  oligarchy  passed 
away  forever. 

As  the  new  nation  took  on  new  growth  and  life  two  clasaea  of  Vir- 
ginians crossed  the  Alleghenles,  the  yonnger  and  more  adventurous  sons 
of  tidewater  Virginia.  From  North  Carolina  there  came  another  stream 
of  tide  water  Virginia.  From  North  Carolina  there  came  another  stream 
of  hardy  pioneers  Into  western  Virginia,  as  all  that  part  of  the  state  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  called.  From  these  three  lines  of  ancestry  the 
great  majority  of  the  natives  of  West  Virginia  descended. 

Many  of  these  pioneer  settlers  were  hunters  and  flshermen  and  all  of 
them  farmers  In  a  more  or  less  limited  way.  In  the  rougher  Bectlons 
cabins  were  built  along  the  mountain  straams  and  near  springs  which 
furnished  a  good  supply  of  pure  water.  A  few  acres  were  cleared  of  the 
heavy  timber  and  sufficient  grain  grown  for  the  year's  bread  supply,  while 
tbe  chase  was  depended  upon  almost  wholly  for  the  meat  supply.  The 
crudest  home-made  Instruments  were  used  and  domestic  manufacture 
was  wholly  depended  upon  for  clothing  made  from  wool  grown  upon 
sheep  that  ranged  the  bills,  and  fields  of  flax  that  grew  In  the  valleys. 

In  a  few  of  the  better  agricultural  sections  of  the  state,  where  the  land 
bad  been  acquired  by  the  more  prominent  families  ot  Vli^nla  through 
military  grants  and  otherwise,  agriculture  was  highly  developed  for  that 
early  day.  Along  with  the  development  of  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  Sbenandoah  valley,  tbe  highest  state  ot  grain  and  other  farm 
crop  production  was  found  In  Jefferson  and  part  ot  Berkeley  counties. 
The  South  Branch  valley  of  the  Potomac  was  early  settled  and  a  pro- 
gressive and  thrifty  agriculture  developed  on  the  fertile  lands  about 
Hoorefleld,  and  we  are  creditably  informed  that  some  ot  the  earliest 
importations  of  short  born  cattle  found  their  way  into  that  favored  Be(^ 
tlon,  which  at  one  time  waa  largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
superior  class  of  beef  cattle,  which  were  driven  to  Baltimore  and  other 
eastern  cities  tor  market. 

Tbe  splendid  blue  grass  lands  of  Oreenbrler  and  Monroe  counties 
became  famous  for  high  class  saddle  and  other  horses  at  an  early  day, 
and  short  horn  cattle  could  be  seen  gnulng  on  a  thousand  hills. 

Another  line  of  settlement  came  Into  tbe  northern  and  central  part  of 
tbe  state  by  way  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  blue  grass  lands  of  Lewis  and 
Harrison  counties  were  devoted  to  graeing  purposes,  and  the  production 
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Of  high  clABS  c&ttle  at  an  early  day.  A  Btring  of  prosperoua  setU«ra 
stretched  along  the  Ohio  river  from  Wheeling  to  the  Big  Sandy  and  up 
the  Taller  ot  the  Qreat  Kanawha  and  other  streams  that  empty  Into  the 
Ohio,  and  the  products  of  their  fertile  bottom  lands  found  their  way  to 
New  Orleans  by  being  floated  down  the  rivers  long  before  the  mighty 
■team  boat  had  plowed  those  western  waters. 

West  Virginia  contains  an  area  of  about  S4,00O  square  mlleB,  or  IE,- 
000.000  acres.  Ot  this  total  area,  there  are  about  6,000,000  acres  that 
oannot  tie  plowed,  and  about  as  mnch  more  that  should  not  be  plowed, 
or  If  plowed  at  all.  It  should  be  very  seldom,  which  leaves  only  about 
6,000,000  acres  that  may  be  said  to  be  tatrly  well  adapted  to  proflUble 
cnltlvatlon  In  farm  crops  of  any  kind.  These  figures  are,  of  course, 
only  estimates  but  they  are  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  area  that  may  be  profitably  cultivated  will  decrease  rather  than 
increase  as  time  goes  on.  Much  of  the  steeper  land  now  cultivated  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  and  devoted  to  pasturage  or  some  other  purpose 
that  will  stay,  the  destroying  hand  ot  erosion  which  does  Its  deadly  woi^ 
so  rapidly  on  onr  cultivated  hill  sides. 

West  Virginia  probably  has  the  most  broken  surface  of  any  state  In 
the  Union,  with  every  possible  exposure,  and  with  all  kinds  of  elevations, 
ranging  from  less  than  300  feet  at  Harpers  Ferry  and  500  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sandy  to  nearly  5000  feet  on  the  highest  mountain  tops.  A 
great  variety  of  soil  Is  found,  and  in  a  virgin  state  Is  nearly  always 
fertile.  The  exceptions  are  found  on  the  southwest  hillsides  In  the  sand- 
stone sections  of  the  state. 

The  varying  elevation,  temperature,  wind  and  rain-foil  atteot  the  climate, 
which  Is  quite  as  variable  as  the  surface  of  the  state.  "The  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  from  48  degrees  in  the  upland  counties  to  66  de- 
grees in  the  southwestern  counties.  The  average  for  the  state  is  St 
degrees.  The  temperature  tor  the  summer  months  Is  trom  70  to  7G  do- 
grees;  for  the  winter  the  average  Is  trom  30  to  36  degrees.  Temperature 
above  100  degrees  and  below  minus  IG  degrees  are  unusual.  The  first  kill- 
ing firost  occurs  about  the  middle  ot  October,  and  the  last  about  the 
middle  ot  April. 

The  direction  ot  the  wind  is  trom  the  southwest,  bat  occasionally 
trom  the  northwest  and  rarely  from  the  east  Hurricanes  ore  almost 
unknown  in  the  state. 

The  rainfall  varies  from  35  inches  to  60  Inches  In  a  year.  The  rainfall 
Is  tbe  least  to  the  Ohio,  Potomac  and  New  River  valleys.  It  Is  the 
greatest  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  higher  monntain 
counties  have  from  five  to  six  feet  of  snowfall  In  the  winter,  while 
the  lower  volley  hove  not  over  two  feet 

The  climate  Is  agreeable  and  healthful.  It  Is  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  many  kinds  ot  groin  crops,  fruits,  tobacco  and  grass." 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  tide  ot  emigration  westward  went 
through  or  around  West  Virginia.  As  late  as  1860  it  was  not  an  nnnsoal 
or  Infrequent  sight  to  see  the  "old  time  moving  wagon,"  with  Its  whlls 
■anvas  cover  slowly  dragging  Its  way  along  the  Kanawha  volley  on  Hs 
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ny  from  Bast«m  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  to  Ohio  or  farther  west, 
drawn  by  a  dilapidated  pair  of  taoTses  with  a  "scrub"  cow  tied 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  wagon.  Many  a  time  has  the  writer  seen 
this  spectacle  with  every  shade  of  variation.  As  late  as  1850  much 
ot  the  bottom  land  along  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  rivers  was  covered  with 
prlmeral  forests,  and  as  the  woodman's  ax  preceded  the  plow  the  most 
macnlflcent  walnut,  oak  and  poplar  trees  were  chopped  down  and  rolled 
Into  the  rivers  or  piled  Into  great  log  heaps  and  burned.  The  timber 
destrored  and  wasted  because  there  was  no  market  tor  it,  if  standing 
OD  the  land  now,  would  par  for  It  several  times  over.  Bnt  the  farmers 
of  that  day  could  not  raise  com  and  wheat  and  other  crops  under  the 
trees,  so  the  trees  had  to  go,  and  what  would  now  seem  an  enormous 
waste  was  the  only  thiDg  the  pioneer  could  do.  He  could  not  eat  trees, 
and  so  the  clearing  of  land  went  on  from  year  to  year  until  the  forest 
was  driven  back  from  the  moat  level  and  fertile  lands.  In  the  eDort  to 
enlarge  our  agricultural  area,  many  acres  were  cleared  that  should 
have  been  left  protected  from  erosion  by  nature's  covering. 

Down  to  1860  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  were  on  the  farms 
of  the  state.  There  were  no  large  cities  tn  the  state,  and  factories  of 
any  kind  were  an  unknown  quantity.  The  transportation  facilities  were 
of  the  crudest  kind.  The  ox  wagon  and  the  stage  coach  went  their 
weary.  Jostling  way  over  our  mountain  roads,  and  the  "keel"  and 
"flat"  boats  drifted  with  the  current  down  the  rivers  never  to  re- 
turn, and  the  steersmen  walked  much  of  the  way  on  their  return  from 
New  Orleans,  If  Indeed  they  ever  returned.  Commerce  was  almost  un- 
known and  neighborhood  traffic  was  the  limit  of  trade.  About  the  only 
agrlcoltnral  products  that  found  their  way  to  the  outside  world,  except 
such  as  was  grown  along  the  rivers,  were  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hoga 
and  they  traveled  out  on  their  own  feet.  As  late  as  1850  thousands  ot 
hogs  were  driven  from  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  valleys  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Richmond,  while  most  of  the  cattle  went  In  the  same  way  to 
Baltimore  and  other  eastern  cities.. 

The  lands  of  the  once  fertile  Kanawha  valley  were  Impoverished  rais- 
ing com  to  teed  hogs  which  were  driven  to  Richmond  or  later  shipped 
by  boat  to  Cincinnati.  The  hog  business  Is  now  almost  abandoned  in 
that  valley,  but  the  swine  blight  is  plainly  visible  on  every  hand  from 
which  it  will  take  many  years  of  sclentlflo  farming  to  recover. 

The  B'altlmore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  completed  through  to  the  Ohio 
river  at  Wheeling  In  1S63,  which  resulted  In  largely  Increased  develop- 
ment of  the  country  traversed  by  It,  and  agriculture  throughout  all  the 
northern  counties  of  the  state  took  on  new  activity.  Some  tour  years 
later  the  Parkersbnrg  branch  ot  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was 
put  through,  and  put  new  lite  Into  the  agricultural  development  along 
its  line,  and  up  and  down  the  Ohio  valley.  No  other  railroad  crossed 
the  state  until  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  was  completed  from  the  east 
to  Huntington  In  1873. 

Previous  to  ISBO  practically  no  improvement  was  made  in  mechanical 
appliances   for  agriculture.     Wooden   mouldboard    plows   were    not    un- 
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wtmmoii,  and  the  crudest  kind  ot  iron  plows  were  tn  common  use  among 
the  most  proEresslve  farmers.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war  no  drillt 
or  other  Implements  for  planting  wheat  or  com  were  known  In  the 
state,  and  all  of  the  ImplementB  ot  tillage  were  made  In  the  local  black- 
smith shops  and  attached  to  wooden  stocks  made  by  the  farmers  them* 
selves.  All  plows,  harrows,  rollers,  mattocks,  axes,  rakes  and  hoes  ei- 
cept  the  turnlns  plow  were  ot  domestic  manufactnre. 

During  the  civil  war,  when  most  of  the  able  bodied  men  were  at  the 
front  and  farm  help  very  scare,  there  was  introduced  by  some  ingenious 
tanner  a  home-made  double  plow,  the  ''bull  tongue"  plows  running  abont 
IS  inches  apart  and  throwing  the  soil  Into  the  row  where  the  corn  bad 
been  dropped  by  hand,  and  covering  it  effectively.  By  this  means  on* 
man  and  a  horse  could  do  the  work  of  three  men,  covering  the  com  witt 
hoes,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  the  universal  practice. 

This  l&bor-savlng  contrivance  was  heralded  with  great  Joy.  Well  do 
I  remember  how  my  mother  and  I  dropped  the  com,  taking  row  aboit  and 
keeping  up  with  one  horse  and  shovel  plow,  while  my  father  followed 
with  bis  new  tangled  "com  coverer." 

The  Improvement  tor  harvesting  has  been  much  greater  than  for  either 
tillage  or  planting.  Previous  to  1S50  the  cradle,  scythe,  and  sickle  were 
tbe  universal  tools  tor  cutting  Bmall  grain  and  grass.  There  are  many  men 
still  living  In  this  state  who  saw  wheat  cut  with  a  sickle,  if  they  did  not 
use  the  sickle  tbemselveB.  The  writer  saw  In  operation  one  ot  the  very 
first  reapers  ever  brought  Into  the  state.  It  was  drawn  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  The  cut  wheat  felt  on  a  cmde  wooden  platform  and  was  raked 
otr  into  gavels  or  bundles  with  a  home  made  wooden  rake  handled  by 
a  man  walking  behind  the  machine.  The  history  ot  the  development  of 
the  modem  harvester  reads  like  a  romanoe.  and  its  perfection  has 
done  more  toward  feeding  tbe  world  than  all  the  chemical  and  biological 
sciences  combined. 

Thrashing  machines  were  unknown  In  West  Virginia  as  late  aa  184S, 
and  their  general  Introduction  did  not  take  place  before  1S60.  The  older 
men  now  living  In  the  state  saw  the  wheat  crop  thrashed  with  a  flaU 
or  trodden  out  by  horses,  and  separated  from  the  chalt  by  a  home 
made  "tanning  mill"  operated  by  man  power.  The  first  horse  power 
thrashing  machines  did  not  separate  the  grain  from  the  chatt  and  they 
were  known  as  "chad  pllera"  because  the  chaff  and  grain  went  out 
Into  the  same  pile  to  be  separated  by  the  hand  power  fanning  mill. 
Eight  to  twelve  bushels  per  day  was  considered  a  good  average  for  a 
man  lo  thrash  with  a  fiall.  Thrashing  machines  were  rapidly  improved 
and  the  last  fifty  years  have  seen,  them  reach  practical  pertection. 
HorseH  were  the  uDlvereal  power  until  quite  recently.  Now  steam  power 
Find  other  mechanical  powers  are  extensively  need  for  threshing  and 
other  farm  operations.  Much  as  may  be  claimed  for  modem  agricultural 
science.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mechanical  Invention  has  made 
modem  agriculture  possible  "It  Is  the  aid  of  mechanical  invea- 
tlon,  including  the  means  at  Iransporatlon,  that  has  made  the  de- 
velopment of  American  agriculture  possible.  The  early  farmers  on 
the  tertlle  lands  ot  West  VlrBlnia   like  those  on  the  humus-filled  pralHe 
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aollB  of  the  central  west,  beliered  that  their  lands  were  Inexhanstablc^ 
bat  flft7  years  o(  oropploK  has  showa  the  fallacy  of  such  an  Idea. 
Dntll  recent  years,  practically  no  effort  was  made  to  save  and  applr 


From  1840  to  1860  the  best  farmers  of  the  state  along  the  river  valleys 
and  most  productive  uplands  had  developed  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Agriculture  ae  an  art  had  reached  nearly  as  high  a  point  fifty  years  ago 
as  it  occupies  today,  but  agriculture  as  a  science  was  unknown.  Many 
ot  the  most  prosperous  farmers  of  the  state  were  slave  owners,  and  labor 
was  abundant  and  cheap.  The  population  ot  the  state  was  composed 
almost  wholly  of  the  descendants  ot  the  pioneers  from  Virginia.  The 
rankest  provincialism  existed  everywhere  and  more  or  less  class  and 
caste  distinction  had  come  across  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Then  came  th^e  election  ot  Uncoln  In  1860  followed  by  a  winter  of 
tunnoU  and  forebodings  of  the  great  fratricidal  strife  that  was  to  break 
upon  the  country  witli  the  coming  of  the  aprlng  buds  and  (lowers.  AsTt 
culture  along  with  the  other  industries  ot  the  state  was  demoraliaied. 
The  old-time  strife  and  Jealousy  between  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  states  began  to  manifest  itsolf.  The  commerce  of  western 
Virginia,  such  as  It  was,  had  long  been  slipping  down  the  slopes  ot  the 
hills  and  streams  toward  the  Ohio  river.  Politically,  socially  and 
economically  the  people  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghenles  had 
little  In  common  with  their  ancestors  on  the  other  side  ot  the  mountains. 

In  1861  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union,  while  a  majority  of  the 
people  Id  the  western  counties  were  opposed  to  secession.  The  state 
hung  across  the  backbone  of  the  mountain  until  It  broke  in  two  In  the 
midst  ot  war  alarms,  and  the  state  Of  West  Virginia  was  cut  out  of 
Virginia  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  June  20th,  1863,  with  a  popula- 
tion ot  376,000  people,  less  than  2fi  per  cent  of  the  state's  population 
today. 

Agriculture  remained  at  a  stand  still  until  the  close  ot  the  war  In  the 
spring  of  1866.  The  soldiers  of  both  armies  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  instltntion  of  slavery  was  gone,  but  many  of  the  farm  trained 
negroes  remained  on  the  land.  Labor  was  once  more  abundant  New 
life  thrilled  the  nerves  ot  the  hardy  mountaineers  and  agriculture  soon 
took  on  an  activity  which  it  had  never  known  before.  Improved  farm 
machinery  began  to  be  Introduced  and  pure  bred  animals  ot  every  kind 
were  displacing  the  "natives"  and  "scrubs"  of  the  previous  years.  Agri- 
onttnre  was  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  The  currency  was  in- 
Sated  and  prices  were  high,  and  everybody  paid  off  his  old  debts 
with  «  dollar  worth  less  than  fifty  oents,  which  by  government  edict 
must  be  accepted  at  par.  It  was  a  bad  time  to  go  into  debt  but  the 
beet  time  the  state  has  ever  known  to  get  out  of  debt 

Then  came  the  financial  period  ot  1873  which  paralyzed  agriculture 
as  well  as  other  Industries.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  was 
completed  to  the  Ohio  with  western  connection  and  train  loads  ot  cheap 
com  and   other  agricultural   prodnots   came   into  the   state   from   the 
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lertlle  Belds  ol  tbe  boundless  west,  and  West  Virginia  agriculture  got 
a  Jolt  from  which  it  has  not  yet  full;  recovered. 

Up  to  this  time  modern  agricultural  science  played  no  part  in  our 
farm  operations.  "That  soils  became  exhausted  by  cropping  and  tbat 
the  exhaustion  could  be  checked  by  manuring,  were  facts  well  enough 
known  from  antiquity;  tbe  philosophical  reason  why  was  left  for  agri- 
cultural cbemislry  to  discover.  So  soon  as  chemical  analysis  became 
eBtabIlsh«d  on  a  reasonably  sure  foundation,  and  chemistry  began  lu 
assume  the  charact^ir  of  an  exact  science,  practical  applications  to  agri- 
culture began  to  follow.  Chemical  experiments  relating  to  the  art 
fiad  been  made  earlier  by  Arthur  Young  and  others,  but  agricultural 
chemistry  as  the  science  we  now  know  tt,  began  with  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  He  Aret  lectured  before  tbe  English  Board  of  Agriculture  in  180::. 
He  experimented  on  guano,  phosphates,  and  other  various  manures, 
and  analyzed  them.  He  lectured  again  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1812,  and  these  lectures  furnished  tbe  basis  ol  bis  Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  pnbUsbed  in  1813.  This  work  was  extensively 
read,  and  was  translated  and  printed  In  several  languages.  During  the 
next  tblrty  years  tbero  were  numerous  experlmentors,  and  it  was  a 
period  rich  in  discoveries  In  chemistry.  Sprengle  made  many  analyses 
of  the  ashes  of  plants  about  1S32,  and  then  came  the  works  of  Johnston, 
Mulder,  and  others;  but  it  was  left  to  Lieblg  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  experiment  and  theory  which  had  accumulated,  and  to 
really  place  agricultural  chemistry  on  Its  present  foundation.  His 
Chemistry  In  Its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology  appeared  In 
1840,  and  soon  after  Bousslngault  published  hia  Economic  Rurale.  John- 
ston published  his  Lectures  on  tbe  Applications  of  Chemistry  and  Geology 
to  Agriculture  In  1844,  since  which  time  works  on  this  department  of 
Science  have  been  particularly  numerous.  While  the  science  has  bad 
moat  of  Its  development  In  Europe,  America  has  not  been  without  its 
workers,  and  the  later  writings  of  Professor  Johnston  have  been  repub- 
lished In  Europe  In  the  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Rnsslon  languages. 

"The  art  of  manuring"  wae  a  favorite  theme  In  olden  times,  and  it 
was  an  art  brought  to  high  perfection;  but  It  followed  experience  only. 
With  the  aid  of  chemistry  the  art  assumed  the  features  of  a  science. 
Manures  known  before  were  used  to  better  advantage,  rare  ones  brought 
Into  greater  prominence,  and  new  ones  devised. 

Agriculture  in  West  Virginia  had  a  dull  time  of  It  from  1873  to  1878. 
In  which  latter  year  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  establish- 
ed throughout  the  country.  Science  was  beginning  to  receive  some 
practical  application.  Previous  to  1880  practically  no  commercial  fer- 
tilizer had  been  used  In  West  Virginia,  but  Its  use  has  been  rapidly  on 
the  increase  ever  since  until  its  annual  use  probably  totals  two  million 
dollars.  Fruit  growing  has  recently  been  largely  developed  and  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  orchard  management  have  been  Introduced. 

Corn  is  the  largest  crop  produced  In  (he  state,  and  wblle  It  is  grown 
In  every  county  in  the  state.  It  produces  most  abundantly  on  the  river 
bottom  lands  and  the  most  fertile  uplands  below  IGOO  abov«  see  level. 
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The  wbeat  crop  wblch  bus  largely  decreased  In  recent  7«ara,  la  molnlr 
growD  along  the  wider  vallers  and  on  the  great  llmeetone  bills,  where 
the  soil  seems  to  be  especiallr  adapted  to  profitable  production  of  that 
great  cereal.  Buckwheat  Is  largely  grown  In  the  mountain  coontles,  and 
only  three  states  in  the  Union  produce  more  buckwheat  Uiait  West 
Virginia.  Oats  are  grown  more  or  less  throughout  the  state,  but  they 
do  best  In  the  northern  counties  and  on  the  higher  eleTatlons.  Potatoes 
are  a  profitable  crop  In  many  sections  and  are  grown  to  some  extent  In 
every  county  in  the  state. 

Timothy,  blue  grass,  red  top,  the  clovers,  orchard  grass,  and  many 
others  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  throughout  the  state.  The  limestone 
riectlons  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  blue  grass,  and  it  is 
from  these  great  grazing  lands  that  tat  cattle  And  their  way  into  the 
export  market  without  other  feed.  These  hill  pastures  are  especially 
adapted  to  sheep  prodnction,  and  must  ultimately  be  much  more  largely 
utilized  tor  that  purpose  tban  they  are  now. 

The  statistics  given  by  the  Department  o(  Agriculture  lor  1911,  the 
latest  available,  give  the  agricultural  products  of  the  state  as  followa: 

AORICDLTDBAL  PBODnCTS— CHOP  OF   I»ll. 

Xleld  Valae. 

Corn     18,170.000  biuhela  (13.991,000 

WHeat     a,737.000        ■■  2,792,000 

0*U     a,4a0.000        "  1,300,000 

Bye     187.000         •■  168,00» 

Boclnrbeat     864,000  134.000 

Potatoes     1,980,000        "  Z.ODS.OOO 

Hu    438,000  tODB  8,560.000 

Tobacco     tl,2S0,000  poundg  900,000 

Notwithstanding  this  large  productloa  the  state  annually  Imports 
many  million  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  more  than  it  produces 
and  the  probabilities  now  are  that  this  will  long  remain  an  importing 
state,  as  the  development  of  its  mining  and  manufacturing  industries 
with  the  incidental  Increase  of  population  will  consume  more  agricultural 
products  that  the  state  is  likely  to  produce,  which  insures  the  best  possi- 
ble market  at  home  for  farm,  garden,  orchard,  poultry  and  dairy  pro- 
duets.    All  these  tinea  of  production  should  be  largely  increased. 

The  pasture  lands  of  the  state  are  very  extensive  and  stock  growing 
has  always  been  an  important  industry,  but  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  should  be  largely  Increased.  The  number  of  animals  In  the  state. 
January  first.  1912  was  as  follows: 

rABH  ANIUALS  AND  THEIR  V.M.ITR.  JANUARY    I.  1912. 

Nnmbei.  Valiu. 

Cattle 361,000  |ie,OS».000 

HMMS    182,000  20,Se«.00* 

MnlM    1^000  l,4«4,000 

Bwlne     l«a,000  2.432J>0ft 

BhMp    838.000  9,268,000 

Tbs  leadlQK  croDi  of  tha  itate  for  1006,  ranked  In  tbe  order  of  Taloatloa,  were: 
Corn.  611,907.000;  haj  and  rorage,  17,493.000:  wheat.  (2.097,000;  potatota, 
IE.279,000;  tobacco.  61,923,000;  aod  oata,  (912,000.  Con  durlnf  the  10  year* 
andbis  with  1909  decreaaed  48,336  acne,  or  6.7  per  cent.  BUrtiog  with  Be6,TSa 
aerai  In  1879,  com  adnDC«d  to  692.763  In  1889,  and  to  724,646  In  18M,  bat  fell 
to  676,811  Id  1909.  Tlie  total  yield  In  1909  was  17,119,097  bnahela;  the  aveiase 
riald  par  aertw  2S  buibela ;  the  arerase  valns  par  acre.  117.60.     Bar  and  torac* 
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_  _  _  10e,B«G  •cm.  or  17.8  per  cent,  between  1889  end  190e.  From 
3M.S28  Miee  In  1819,  b»s  and  lorace  toae  to  6T9,1ZS  In  1SS9.  to  601,93B  In 
-----      -      -')8,800  In  1»0>.     Til*  total   rield  In  1906  wu  639,104   lOU : 


flnallT  to  7 


[,  0.9  torn ;  the  aTerue  valae  per  acre,  110.60. 

-  .««>  .. ^  33sTflis  B —  --  "• "  —  — • 


In  the  decade  from  1889  to  1908  decreaaMI  33S,fllS  acres,  or  63.8  [lei  cent.  FTon 
349,068  acres  In  I8T9,  wbCBt  dropped  to  849,016  In  1889,  roM  to  447,828  In 
1809,  tbe  mailmnin  aceraRe  (or  tlie  period,  but  tell  to  209.316  In  1909.  Tbe 
total  jleld  In  1609  wai  S.B1S,9ea  bnibell,  M  wblcb  2,669,683  biubela  waa  winter 
wheat.  The  average  yield  per  acre  waa  12  boahels;  the  averase  ralae  per  acrr, 
112.00,  From  1SD6  to  1906  the  icrease  deroted  to  potatoes  InGreawd  1S.69S. 
oi  42.2  per  cent.  From  21.46B  acres  In  1886.  there  was  an  Increase  to  30,123 
In  IBOD,  and  again  to  42,821  In  1009.  The  toMl  jleld  in  1606  was  4.077,066 
bnahela ;  the  aTerase  jleld  per  acre,  96  bnshets ;  the  averase  tbIiw  per  acre.  t63.20. 
Tbe  tncrease  In  tobacco  daring  the  decade  closing  with  1609  was  12,796  acres,  or 
246Jt  per  cent.  Prom  1879,  when  4,071  acres  were  harvested,  tobacco  Increased  to 
4,647  In  ISS9.  to  B.126  In  1899,  and  to  17,928  In  1909.  Hence,  Bloce  1876  tobacco 
has  Increased  about  three  and  two-flftbs  tines.  The  atgregate  yield  In  1900  was 
14.366,400  poonds ;  the,  ftTerase  7'eld  per  acre,  801  ponnds:  the  averaae  value  per 
acre,  tl07.S0,  From  1809  to  1606  there  was  an  Ini^reaBe  In  oats  ot  4.3SC  acre*,  or 
4.3  per  cent.  Starting  with  126,931  acres  In  1S7S,  osta  Increased  to  180.815  In 
1889.  decreased  to  09,433  In  1866.  and  again  riM*  to  103, TCS  In  1600.  The  a«- 
gregate  jleld  In  1606  was  1,728,806  bnsheU;  the  average  yield  per  acre,  IT  bushels, 
the  average  value  per  acre,  18.80. 

The  cereals  had  an  aggregate  acreage  Id  1609  ot  1.038.981  acres,  as  compared  »" 
1,307.428  In  1899,  a  decreaae  of  268,407  aeT«S|  or  2O.0  per  cenL  Or  the  cereals, 
com  ranked  first,  not  onlr  In  acreafe  but  aUo  In  valae,  having  about  tbree-flfths 
and  three-fourths,  respecttvelj,  of  their  total  acreage  and  total  value.  Wheat  was 
second  In  acreage  and  value,  whUe  oats  stood  third.  Corn  showed  the  blgbeM 
average  value  per  acre  among  tbe  cereals;  rve,  the  lowest.  The  average  value  per 
acre  of  the  cereals  was  S1S.40.  about  one  and  a  halt  times  that  of  ha;  and  forage. 
Among  tbe  ha;  and  forage  crops.  "TlmDIb;  alone"  ranked  first  Id  aereaae  and  valu*. 
compHslug  about  three-seveuUis  the  total  acreage  and  total  valae.  "Tlmoth;  aad 
clover  mixed"  was  a  Close  competitor  both  In  acreage  and  value  for  flrst  place, 
while  "Other  tame  or  eiilllvaled  grasieji"  stood  third.  The  value  of  ha;  and  foratc 
waa  about  one-half  that  of  the  combined  cereals. 
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TImoth;   Seed 

Other  tame  grho.  n.^  . . 

Dtj  edible  beam 

Feamita  

Iltl    AND   FOBAHB.    tottl 

Tlmothr  alone    

limotb;  tod  clOTer  mixed 


Clover  *loDe   . 


Ullletor  Ilangaiitn  naas 
Otber  t«me  or  cnltl- 
Tsted  itraiueB    


Street  potatoes  and  lams 


SDntlowpr  seed  . 


81.297 
18.632 
9,2»n 


1,038.931  22.116.677 
676.311  I7.119.nD7 
103, 7S8  1,728.806 
Z0!),316  I  2.S7G.9a6 
208,826  I    2,B69.833 


8.407 
33.323  B33.nTO 
15,679  148.676 


Tns.ooo 

B08.814 
281.704 


42.821 
2.070 
1T.92B 


278,074 

240.98S 

6.B14 


IB.907.70O 

1 1.907.261 

912.3SS 


1JS1S 

B.640 

351,171 

122,268 


7,492,747 
8,4  04, 4  B6 
3,001  Ji35 


a,278.«-3» 

170.088 

1,928,180 


.j;u".r,£,2:,s22VC  2.r.r.:s"ffii'.s;^  •r&r.s-^ 

" 

1910                         imo 

tApril  IM                          {June  n 

1NCBBA8B 

KIND 

'      Per 
Value       ■  j'l",'             ValDo 

1    bntloi. 

Per 

dUtri- 

.„.., 

JSl 

Cattle  ...;:'::;:; 

HoriM  and  colta   . . 
If  Dies  aad  mule 

•Sit 

1,339.760 

2fi.BB6 
2.087.302 

'•SSffi 
■■Ills 

100.0  1  t30.BT1.2r>U 

Si  i»^ 

3.1            72B,134 
0.1  1            18,234 

3.8 '          963:808 
0.8  1          87B.622 

33.9 

2.4 

4.S 
8.7 

n 

8,206.831 

614.«Zn 
10,322 

nass 

13,316 

.4W.WI  and  hniros  . . 

60.3 

Sheep  and  lamta  . . 

XS^  ""■■.■■■■ 

•JS:J 

Boea     
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poultr;,   and  beet  eomtilned   IncreaMil   In 

,— 41.8  per  epnt.     All  clsaseii  InereaBed,  but  did  so  In  wldelj 

different  degrees.  TSe  grtaleat  change  occurred  In  the  total  value  of  borms  and 
colts,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  gain  being  In  this  elaas.  which  ahowa  an  tn- 
eresM  of  18,207,000,  or  "fi.l  per  cent.  The  value  of  cattle  Increased  t1.802.0OO,  or 
i:!.S  per  cent.  Swine  show  an  iDcreH^e  of  teS8.000.  or  50.2  per  cent,  and  th* 
total  ^lue  of  aheep  and  lambs  increased  TT.tR.OOO,  or  3T.6  per  c 


The  following  table __.  . 

recorded  aa  of   April    IG.    1910.      Cattli 
gronpa,  while  horses,  mules,  and  swine  i 


IntlcH  of  domestic  BQlmals  for  the  state. 
and  sheep  nre  divided  Into  age  and  i^x 
i  presented  hj  age  groups  only. 


Dairy  cows  (cows  and  heif- 
ers kept  for  milk,  bom 
before    .Un.    1.   1900)     

Other  cows  (cows  and  heif- 
ers Dot  kmt  for  milk, 
bom  before  Jan.  1,  1S09I. 

Heifers  bom   —   """* 

Calves   bom 


I  I'm  . 


steers  and  bulls  born 
1609    

Steers  and  bulla  born 
tore  Jan.  1,  1909 


Inga    bom    before    Jan. 


Uule  colts  bora  Id  190».  . 

Unle  colts  born  after  Jin 

1910    


(all  agra) 
bom   before 


Soga   and    pin 

Jan.  1,  1810  

Pigs  bom  after  Jan.  1.  IBIO 


Bwes,    bora    before    Jan. 

1810    

Rams  and  wetbers  bom 

before  Jan.  1,  1910 

I.amba    bom    after    Jan . 

1810   

OoaTS  AND  Kina  (nil  ages) .... 


8S.1T9 
SB,T99 


3S,449 
22,400 
14,851 

70,777 

70,i; 
13,0" 
3,ft 

«,S28 

«,17T 


21,727 
26,178 


13,273 
22,048 


S0,SI8 
68,602 
112,380 
178,081 


4t,Ste,43« 
16,8eo|764 


422.136 
1,246,388 
3,861,468 
18.083.381 

17.418.881 
1,047.242 
116.208 


7.08 
17.91 
3D.2S 


100.18 
61.70 
aB.B8 


40J(1 
108.78 


810,360 
489,064 
67,8SS 


3M 

The  agricultural  pOBslbllltiee  of  W«Bt  VIrgliils  have  tiardly  been 
toucbed.  but  to  attain  the  blgbest  production,  tbe  syatem  or  sTSteme 
tbat  have  been  practiced  In  tbe  past  must  be  subatantlallj  changed. 
It  la  not  likely  that  tbe  coat  of  production  can  ever  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  tile  farmers  of  tbe  state  will  modify  their  practices  Juat  aa  rapidly 
as  they  And  it  profitable  to  do  so.  Much  of  tbe  thinner,  rougher  land 
now  oultlvated  must  be  converted  into  pasture  range  for  the  cuttle  and 
■beep,  or  devoted  to  fruit  production,  while  on  the  amoother  and  more 
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level  Unde  a  more  intensive  system  ot  cultivation  will  be  Introduced 
and  a  much  larger  yield  per  acre  secured.  This  does  not  neceeaarlly 
mean  cheaiter  production  per  unit,  but  guarantees  tbe  feeding  of  many 
more  people  from  Uie  same  area. 

As  a  rule,  increased  production  requires  a  proportional  increase  in 
expenditure  of  labor  and  money,  but  as  the  population  Increases  witli 
the  Increased  demand  that  must  follow,  the  agricultural  lands  of  tb« 
state  may  be  made  to  produce  several  times  ae  much  as  tbey  do  now. 
With  cattle  and  sbeep  gathering  the  abundant  forage  on  thouBands  ot 
hills  to  supply  meat,  dairy  products  and  clothing  to  our  Increasing  popu- 
lation; wltb  orchardB  and  vineyards  growing  on  the  sunny  slopes  and 
ripening  their  luscious  tnilts  In  the  currents  of  health  giving  mountain 
air;  witli  small  fruits  and  market  garden  in  every  valley  In  prodlgfti 
abundance;  and  with  waving  fields  of  grain  on  every  aide,  the  teedlns 
of  the  teeming  thousands  who  are  to  develop  our  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industries  need  not  seriously  concern  us  for  generations  yet 
to  come.  Hake  It  profitable  to  farm  and  the  farmers  will  do  the  rest. 
When  It  pays  better  to  stay  on  the  farm  than  to  go  to  town,  there  will 
l>e  no  scarcity  of  workers  In  the  fields  of  West  Virginia. 


Development  of  Horticulture  in  West  Virginia 

By  W.  H.  Alderman. 


The  horticultural  history  ot  West  Virginia  probably  began  on  March 
IS,  1774,  when  George  Washington  leased  to  one  William  Bartiett  12t> 
acres  ot  land  "In  the  barens  of  BuUahiu"  a  part  of  the  present  Berkeley 
county.  The  grantee  was  "to  have  and  to  hold'  (or  and  during  the  lives 
ot  the  said  William  Bartiett,  Mary  his  wife  and  Frederick  their  sod 
and  the  lite  of  the  longest  liver  of  them."  In  addition  to  six  pounds 
annual  rent  it  was  agreed  that  Bartiett  should  leave  a  certain  area  or 
timber  untouched,  erect  the  bnlldings,  raise  10  acrea  ot  "English  Orass" 
and  "that  within  seven  years  an  orohard  of  one  hundred  winter  apple 
trees  at  forty  feet  distance  every  way  from  each  other  and  that  one 
hundred  peach  trees  shall  be  planted  on  some  convenient  part  ot  the 
said  demised  land  and  the  same  to  be  kept  always  during  the  contlnn- 
ance  ot  said  term  well  pruned,  fenced  In  and  secured  from  horses, 
cattle  and  other  creatures  that  may  hurt  and  if  any  of  the  said  trees 
shall  die,  decay  or  be  destroyed  that  others  of  the  same  kind  shall  be 
planted  In  their  place,  and  the  entire  number  thereof  be  kept  up  during 
the  said  term."  While  without  a  doubt  smaller  home  planting  wero  made 
In  the  Eastern  Panhandle  previous  to  1774,  It  is  doubtful  If  any  had 
been  attempted  as  large  as  the  one  contracted  fqr  by  Washington.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  so  experienced  and  successful  a  tmit  grower 
as  Washington  should  have  caused  to  be  planted  one  of  the  first  orchards 
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Id  the  state  and  sbould  have  selected  a  spot  tliat  has  since  developed 
Into  one  of  the  most  eztenelTe  fralt  regions  of  the  state.  From  hts 
seventeenth  year  Washington  either  as  sarve^or  or  soldier  bad  been  In 
almost  constant  toucb  with  West  Virginia  and  was  tboronghly  con- 
versant with  Its  agrlcnltural  possibilities.  That  he  should  have  foreseen 
the  possibilities  of  the  Eastern  Panhandle  Is  a  tribute  to  bis  wisdom  and 
sagacity  as  a  farmer. 

Sbortly  after  Washington's  venture  In  tbe  east  came  an  Important 
development  In  the  Nortbem  P&nhandle.  In  17SG  Jacob  Nesely  with 
his  family  moved  from  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  to  what  Is  now  Hancock 
county,  W.  Va.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  land  bordering  the  Ohio  river 
tor  four  miles  and  about  one  and  one-half  miles  wide.  At  that  time  his 
property  conelated  of  unbroken  forest,  over-run  by  wild  game  and  beset 
by  Indians  more  often  hostile  tban  friendly.  The  Intrepid  pioneer, 
undismayed  by  danger  or  hardship  went  to  work  and  cleared  and  planted 
fifty  acres  of  apples  and  peaches.  He  grew  seedling  trees  for  the  most 
part  althoagh  It  is  recorded  that  he  bad  also  some  grafted  stock.  As 
his  crop  was  devoted  to  the  mansfacture  of  fruit  brandies  he  was  able 
to  utlUie  the  Interior  seedlings  to  good  advantage.  Mr.  Nessly  died 
a  wealthy  man,  but  bis  success  cannot  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents. 
As  the  direct  resnlt  of  his  Influence  upon  the  locality  hundreds  of  acres 
of  orchards  have  been  planted  and  the  Northern  Panhandle  grew  famous 
for  its  production  of  winter  apples.  Long  the  foremost  fruit  region  of 
West  Virginia  It  bas  only  recently  been  surpassed  by  the  still  greater 
development  In  the  Eastern  Panhandle. 

Following  the  original  planting  In  the  Northern  Panhandle  the  orchard 
industry  spread  down  the  Ohio  river  as  tar  as  Huntington.  Uany  of 
these  orchards  contain  large  numbers  of  Virginia  and  Siberian  crab 
trees.  The  fmlt  from  these  was  ntilized  In  the  making  of  high  grade 
elder,  champagne  and  vinegar.  Some  of  these  old  crab  orchards  still 
stand  and  continue  to  bear  beawy  loads  of  their  small,  acid  fruits.  Hie 
character  of  the  Industry  la  now  greatly  changed  and  splendid  orchards 
of  Rome,  Orlmes  and  other  market  varieties  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  cJder  applea 

In  Hancock  and  Brooke  conntles  the  growers  Interested  themselves  in 
tbe  matter  of  storage  houses  and  made  tbe  region  famous  for  its  late 
winter  applea  As  they  grew  the  Willow  extensively  and  as  that  variety 
Is  an  exceptionally  long  keeper  they  bad  no  difficulty  in  carrying  their 
product  over  until  April.  In  1S9S  when  the  record  breaking  crop  of 
America  was  produced  fruit  sold  In  the  tall  tor  f.TS  to  11.00  a  barrel. 
These  growers  stored  tbelr  poduct  and  sold  it  the  following  spring  for 
S2.G0  and  In  some  cases  13.00  per  barret.  The  example  of  these  men 
could  very  well  be  followed  by  otbera  since  It  Is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  excavate  excellent  storage  caves  or  cellars  In  our  sloping  bill 
sides. 

As  Jacob  Neasly  was  the  father  of  commercial  fruit  growing  In  the 
Northern  Panhandle  so  was  W.  S.  Miller  in  the  EJastera  Panhandle. 
Mr.  Hiller  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Gerardstown,  Berkeley  county  in 
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1819  &nd  died  upon  the  same  farm  December  31,  IWl,  orer  82  reu* 
later.  In  1851,  against  tlie  advice  ot  trlendB  and  nelghbore,  he  planted 
alsteen  acres  ot  apples,  peaches  and  plums.  The  beglimlDg  of  the  CItII 
War  fonnd  Mr.  Miller  posaessed  of  a  large  amount  of  nursery  stock 
which  he  had  grown  himself  and  for  which  there  was  no  market.  This 
stock  was  promptly  added  to  his  already  estensive  orchard  and  the 
close  ot  the  War  found  him  with  4000  bearing  peach  trees  upon  his 
hands.  His  first  sales  of  peaches  were  to  a  Baltimore  dealer  and 
brought  him  six  dollars  a  "flour  barrel."  They  were  hauled  loose  to 
HarUnsburg,  meaanred  out  In  a  flour  barrel  and  dumped  upon  the  floor 
ot  a  box  car  thinly  lined  with  straw.  There  were  no  spring  packed  Georgia 
Carriers  or  tissue  paper  wrappers  In  those  days  of  primitive  handling. 

As  time  went  on  the  plantings  increased  until  finally  the  aged  pioneer 
had  planted  and  matured  upon  bis  own  farm  over  4OO0  apple  and  260D0 
peach  trees  besides  large  numbers  of  plum,  pear,  quince  and  cherry 
trees.  Much  of  this  was  grown  in  an  amateur  way,  Mr.  Miller  seeming 
to  derive  more  pleasure  lu  the  growing  and  testing  ot  new  varietlea  or 
trying  new  methods  than  be  did  In  monetary  success.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  family  of  eleven  children,  eight  boys  and  three  girls.  The  same 
love  of  nature,  the  same  desire  to  plant  and  care  tor  and  study  the 
growing  trees  which  characterized  the  father  was  handed  down  to  the 
children  and  now  six  sons  and  two  daughters  are  engaged  in  com- 
mercial fruit  growing  with  a  success  that  does  credit  to  the  early  train- 
ing of  the  father.  The  orchard  Interests  of  this  family  are  probably 
greater  than  of  any  other  family  in  the  world.  J.  M.  Miller  located 
ipon  the  famous  Apple  Pie  Ridge  holds  a  record  ol'600  barrels  of  apples 
per  acre  on  a  three  acre  block.  These  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $8.25 
per  barrel,  making  an  income  ot  nearly  t^OOO  an  acre. 

Altliotigh  the  BBBtern  Panhandle  and  the  Ohio  Valley  are  the  leading 
commercial  fruit  regions  of  the  state  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  re- 
maining portion  Is  not  adapted  to  fruit  culture.  Throughout  the  great  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  state  fruit  ot  all  kinds  Bnd  cDogenlal  surroundings  but 
here  the  Industry  is  developed'  in  the  form  ot  small  homo  orchards 
rather  than  extensive  commercial  plantings.  This  region,  extending 
from  the  crest  ot  the  Allegheny  mountains  westward  till  It  mingles  with 
the  counties  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  embraces  a  wide  variety  of  climate  and 
soils.  These  have  a  marked  Influence  upon  the  varieties  grown.  In  the 
high  altitudes  of  Preston,  Randolph  and  Pocahontas  counties,  where  the 
climate  resembles  that  of'  New  York  and  New  England,  the  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy  and  other  hardy  varieties  thrive,  while  on  the  lower  levels 
the  more  southern  Orlmes,  Yark  Imperial  and  Jonathan  reach  their 
perfection.  The  orchards  In  this  region  are  usually  small,  yet  they 
are  numerous  and  their  product  In  the  aggregate  exceeds  either 
of  the  commercial  areas. 

Very  little  of  this  fruit  reaches  the  general  market,  however,  as  the 
orchards  are  scattered  and  no  one  man  or  locality  has  quantity  enough 
to  attract  the  buyers.  As  a  rule  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  inferior  to 
(hat  from  the  commercial  districts,  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  core  in 
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regard  to  Bprayliig  and  general  orcbard  practice.  When  well  cared  for 
t&e  truft  from  tble  region  can  be  Burpaaeed  by  none. 

The  last  census  gives  ns  some  interesting  flgures  for  comparison.  Ib 
point  of  number  of  bearing  apple  trees  West  Virginia  stands  flfteentb 
UDong  tbe  states, — tlie  same  relative  position  sbe  held  In  1900.  When 
we  consider  the  trees  not  yet  of  bearing  age  we  And  that  only  five 
states  have  exceeded  us  In  recent  plantings.  Inasmuch  as  the  rate  of 
planting  has  increased  rapidly  since  1909,  the  year  the  census  was  taken. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  Little  Mountain  State  is  now  closely  pressing  the 
leaders.  With  peaches  our  relative  position  Is  not  bo  high  yet  shows 
a  gratifying  tendency  to  improve,  la  IMO  West  Virginia  ranked  twenty- 
third  In  nnmber  of  bearing  trees  and  In  1910  twenty-flrst,  while  in  num- 
bers of  non-bearing  trees  she  ranked  tenth  showing  that  our  ratio  of 
new  planting  to  bearing  trees  Is  much  higher  than  In  roost  other 
states. 

The  peach  and  the  apple  are  the  foremost  fruits  of  the  state,  especially 
In  commercial  plantings  but  the  ease  with  which  plums,  cherries,  pears, 
quinces,  grapes  and  all  berries  are  produced  leads  to  the  belief  that 
their  rapid  developmeat  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  tew  years.  The  ad- 
vantage of  unexcelled  local  markets  and  nearby  general  markets  should 
act  as  an  Incentive  towards  greatly  inceased  production  of  these  fruits. 

No  discussion  of  fmlt  growing  In  West  Virginia  would  be  complete 
without  some  mention  being  made  of  Its  native  wild  fruits.  Black- 
berries, dewberries,  strawberries  and  buckleberrles  abound  in  all  sec- 
tions of  tbe  state.  In  the  glades  of  Preston,  Raleigh,  Nicholas,  Poca- 
hontas and  other  counties  may  be  found  natural  crauberry  bogs.  A 
famous  one  In  the  last  named  county  contains  over  three  hundred  acres 
of  wild  cranberries.  When  the  commercial  possibilities  In  these  bogs 
have  been  realized  and  developed  an  Industry  of  no  mean  proportion 
will  have  been  added  to  the  state.  The  pawpaw  and  persimmon  are  na^ 
tires  and  present  horticultural  posslblUtles  as  yet  untried  except  In  a  local 
way.  The  black  walnut,  bickory  and  chestnut  are  common  In  all  parts 
of  the  state.  In  some  sections  chestnuts  are  gathered  in  the  fall  by  the 
ton  and  placed  upon  the  market.  Many  a  boy  has  earned  his  winter 
•pending  money  gathering  these  nuts.  In  tbe  southern  counties  tbe 
chinquapin  Is  found  in  abundance  seeming  to  make  up  for  its  small 
size  by  Its  large  numbers. 

Vegetable  gardening  and  trucking  are  closely  associated  with  and 
generally  are  considered  a  part  of  horticulture.  This  branch,  however, 
has  been  somewhat  neglected  In  West  Virginia.  This  In  spite  of  land 
well  adapted  to  the  industry  and  local  markets  fairly  begging  for  sup- 
plies. The  fact  that  about  |S,000,000  worth  of  vegetables  are  annaally 
Imported  into  the  state  Is  a  sufficient  Indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
home  market  that  seeks  a  supply.  The  glade  lands  of  the  higher  alti- 
tudes and  tbe  river  bottoms  present  the  greatest  opportunity  tor  truck- 
ing. Along  the  Ohio  river  are  hundreds  of  acres  tliat  should  be  used  tor 
the  production  of  highly  remunerative  crops  as  potatoes,  cabbie, 
tomatoes,  melons  and  many  others.  Over  four  million  bushels  of  Irish 
IK>tatoes   were  produced   in   1909  at  an  average  yield  of  nearly  one 
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hundred  bushele  per  acre  and  yet  on  importation  of  nemrly  two  million 
buBheU  more  was  necessary  to  supply  the  non-produclnt  towns  and 
cities  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  that  Important  Tefetable. 

The  cannlns  oC  tomatoes  as  an  Industry  has  recently  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  In  and  about  Morgan  ooaoty.  Over  twenty-flve  can- 
neries operate  In  that  little  county  and  have  an  annual  production  of 
abont  200  car  loads  of  canned  tomatoes.  In  this  case  the  tomatoes  are 
frequentl}'  used  as  intercrops  In  the  youne  orchard  and  aa  such  are 
highly  remunerative,  often  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  orchard  and 
yielding  a  profit  besides. 

Horticulturally  West  Virginia  Is  Just  coming  Into  her  own.  Her  sunny 
hUIaldes  and  fertile  bottoms  are  especially  well  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  variety  of  horticultural  crops.  The  time  will  come 
when  our  coat,  oil,  gas  and  timber  will  be  exhausted,  but  the  industrial 
map  of  America  will  still  find  room  (or  the  Irregular  outline'  of  the 
Uttle  Mountain  State.  Train  loads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  will  replace 
those  of  coal  while  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  coke  ovena  will  give  way  to 
the  beauty  and.  perfume  of  apple  blossoms. 


Industria]  and  Commercia]  Progress  in  West  Virginia 
1897-1912 

By  I.  V.  Barton,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 


West  Virginia  has  many  advantages  that  contribute  to  Its  manutactnr- 
Ing  and  commercial  Interests.  First  among  these  advantages  is  tb» 
abundance  of  cheap  and  excellent  fuel — a  condition  most  favorable  t» 
all  manutactnring  In  general,  and  especially  to  all  auoh  important  In- 
dustries aa  iron,  steel,  tin  plate  and  glass. 

Water  power  is  very  plentiful  and  well  distributed  throughout  tb* 
entire  state  and  Is  an  excellent  means  of  transportation.  Altbongh 
West  Virginia  is  entirely  Inland,  It  has  within  Its  boundaries  tour  nav- 
igable rivers;  all  these  rivers  traverse  the  fuel  producing  districts  and 
finally  discharge  their  waters  Into  the  Ohio,  which  for  three  hnndr«d 
miles  forms  the  western  boundary  ot  this  state. 

The  railroad  has  penetrated  every  section  of  the  state  and  adds  great- 
ly to  the  facilities  for  transportation. 

West  Virginia  is  a  great  store-house  of  natural  wealth:  is  richest  la 
fuel  resources  of  any  state  In  the  Union;  and,  though  they  are  almost 
Intact,  development  is  bringing  them  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  West 
Virginia  ranks  first  In  lumber,  oil  and  gas,  second  in  coal  and  coke. 
Seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles  of  her  area 
Is  rich  in  coal;  more  than  eighty  per  cent  ot  the  bltnmlnons  area  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  combined;   sixty  per  cent  more  than  Pennsyl- 
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I    than    Kentucky    and 

Capital  and  labor  are  being  attracted  to  Weit  Virginia.  The  sute 
is  belBg  developed.  Capital  has  discovered  the  wonderful  fuel  resourcea 
which  are  offered. 

Intelligent  and  efficient  labor  Is  another  Inducement  West  Virginia 
has  to  offer,  Inasmnch  aa  sht>  has  the  largest  percent  of  native  born 
American  citizens  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  increased  activity  In  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests,  given  by  periods,  name  of  Industry, 
number  employed,  amount  of  wages  paid  monthly,  capital  Invested,  with 
summary,  giving  totals  from  1S9T  to  1912,  Inclusive. 


1NDW8THIES 


Total  . . 
Carbon  Black  , 
Cement  &  Cpmp 


I9M-1905 
1M8-1&09 
I9I0-19I1 

IflOO-1901 
I90S-1RO3 
IfKM-inOS 


189T-1899 
190(>-1901 
19A2-1903 
1904-190(1 


1897-1 S99 
IfiOO.lftltl 
1002-1903 
I»04-I90S 


I904-190B 
1 908-1  Bt: 
I9I0-10I1 

191 6-1  »n 
ifion-i9t: 
,  1 904-1  nos 


S.897 
10.64a 
9.488 
S.322 


T.SST 
8,146 
2,710 
S.S12 
2,337 
2S,102 


1,840 
6,2«6 
IB.SOO 


2,720 
3.4S0 

{B.920 
800 
3,049 
1,21S 
2,040 
f  0.604 

i  138.188 
408,082 
872,780 
87.000 
18S,403 
77.787 
197,809 
»  1.B12.69B 


14.000 
28,000 
42,000 
120,000 
20,000 
tSJHM 
108,000 
044,080 
480,000 
2,440.100 
90S.B09 
1,012,800 
087.000 
T4B.IB0 
0,920,080 
00,000 
288.000 
400.000 
100.S50 
102.BOO 
1,010.708 


227.750 
318.000 
400,000 
141.180 


80,000 
29,000 
14.280 
lOe.800 
100,000 
•        11,S00 
22.700 
10.000 
18,700 
I        09.400 
I  4,888.000 
3S.180.42S 
22J[22,«n 
8.070.000 
8,241.000 
7.707.100 
28.087.427 
194,740,102 
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INDUSTHIKS 


ToMI    

rscting  k  Building  . 

Creamery     


ToUl    . 

QaMlInc   

Om  ft  Oil    . . 


9OO-1901 

.::i2-i90s 

e04-190S 


Boo-ieni 

602-11)08 

B04-i9n6 

:::  i»07 
8io-i»ir 

sii-'i'eV. 
:::  leoT 

B08-1909 


snT-isns 

1000-1901 
.I>02-1»03 

.90«-lIM)7 

soe-inoo 

,910-1»11 

89T-lRn9 
900-1901 
"  "  190.1 
. . .  IfiOB 

ww-ir— 

908-1909 
1)10-191 


900-1901 

::;  i9o-t 

904-1905 


904-1008 
9001007 

908-1900 

:eio-i9ii 


il 


897-1199 
1900-1901 
002-1003 
904-1006 
906-1907 
908-1909 


4.748  ; 

1.463  I 

1.040 
I3,T0S    J 

«.8ftn    ) 
13.040 

7.ies 

3,S2& 

'  80 
1.090 
83.41  B    I 

a.ono  I 

2.S4B 
4..t40 


2.998    t 
13.279 

8.497    ' 

2.1  SO 
1B.021 

7.1  BO 


2.070 
S.1SS 
9.B58 
l«l.32a    t 
2.300    i 


7a.4«B  I  114.391.965 
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INDUSTRIES 


1001 

isu8-ieoe 


I90i-1006 

isofl-inoT 

L910-I9I1 

lS9T-lSfl« 
lUUO-lUOl 
IUU2'1003 

:eM-]'oo6 

ISOB-IHOT 

loio-ieii 
isBT-isna 

1002-1903 
1904-11)05 


89T-I899 

000-1001 

:ooi>-igo.t 

1904-190S 


;9io-ioii 
:ao2-ioon 
:go4-t906 
lOon-inoT 

1009 


900-1001 

1002-1003 
1 004-10015 
inOfl-lOOT 


"m^lKi''* 


S0,08S 
36,270 
38,780 


5S,90T 
83,T.» 

as.a32 


21,734    { 
DC,  77  4 
86,777 


47,807 

«,000 
66.407    1 
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INDUSTBIBS 


Sh«'i   MpIdI  a  TId   Plate    . 


MIocpllanenuH 


1903-1903 
IWM-IMB 
I606-190T 
OOS-ldO» 
l»10-1911 


lOOS-teOT 
1908-1909 
910-lBll 


.904-19011 
1906-1907 
■9081909 


908-1907 
S97-1S99 


.906-1907 
908-1900 
910-1911 

1 000-1901 
;904-190B 
-■-■1907 

l8e7-'l'8W 
1900-1901 
1902-1908 
l»O4-190B 
1006-1807 
1 008-1909 
1010-191] 


l,6Sa 

246.860    1 

3.300    1 


3,400 
12.113 
10.650 
3S.S70 

6,763 


23,377 
&B60 
2.300 

10,8BO 


1,000.000 
290,000 
430.000 

1,BIM).000 


660.100 

t  1,619.800 

t      200.100 

164.4K0 

818.500 

480.72* 

39.&3S 

22.400 

09.849 

f  1.291.04* 

t       140.000 

85.B00 

!      220.500 
4.875,900 


240 
84,190 
13,228 
30,483 
99,309 
01,007 
59.612 
31,320 
280.704 


«,TB0 

780.000 

670,100 

189,000 

46.400 

8,158,700 

,  113,091,700 

I    t        90,000 

13.000 

00,000 

14.000 

t       172.000 

t  3.003.460 

064.300 

2.BS8,39B 

2,2O4,t01 

1.6S6,9B« 

3.00B.220 

1,317.000 

ll6.480.aC0 
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INDII8TRV 

il 

10 

! 

1 
447 

s" 

1 
1 

4 
4 
0 

I 

"J 

1 
2 

i 

1 
1 
ft 

1 

3 

34 
8.11 

11 

UoDlhli 

payroll 

CapiUi 
lonated 

AmuHemPDl" 

BakliiK     

126 

"".I 

B 
116 

"■fi 

51 
873 
263 
820 
306 

'■SI 

403 

!:i 

318 
188 

018 
260 

im 

48 

!« 
'■IS, 

760 
406 
2.680 

,:»f 

86.803 

2if^ 
6:260 

'iSl 

400 
0.620 

-a 
T,;!5S 

as 

■■•ffi 
^■^, 

7.3H0 

40.466 
7,673 

1D,B44 
2,666 

04:084 
B.020 

'ss:m 

22.877 
10.8B0 
67.144 

280.7O1 
J8.600.184 

n» 

2,0081005 

1T0.040 

Jlsa 

1,007,478 

Contrartlng  A  Building    

Cualom  Made  Clothlnc   

DruBB    

om  *  on   

OltMB     

HotPl    

Ice 

472,000 

1.4»«,000 

Lnmber    

PqbllSIing     

Teitlle*    

Transportation    .*. 

2ao.r.oo 

13.661,700 

HUeellanMoi   

16.480.800 

1218.21  s.eon 
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Notes  on  Coal,  Oil  and  Gas  Development 

By  the  Editor. 

Beginnings  of  Coil   Development. 

Tile  coal  mining  Industry  in  West  Virginia  is  still  in  its  Infancy.  Many 
pioneer  miners,  who  have  watched  It  grow  and  expand  from  very  small 
beginnings,  are  still  living.  There  was  no  mining  on  an  extensive  scale 
before  the  civil  war. 

Long  years  of  exploration  and  experimental  development  were  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  way  for  the  recent  period  of  active  remarkable 
developmeuL  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Went  Vlrgii^ 
coal  was  used  only  by  the  cross-roads  blacksmiths  or  by  the  sattler 
whose  cabin  stood  near  an  outcrop.  In  ISIO,  the  people  of  Wheeling 
began  in  their  dwellings  the  use  of  coal  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Orst  mine  dlacovered  near  the  city.  In  1811,  the  New  Orleans,  the  first 
steamboat  on  the  Ohio  burned  coal  which  her  captain  Nicholas  Roose- 
velt, had  found  "on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio"  two  years  before.  In  1617, 
coal  was  flrst  discovered  In  the  Kanawha  valley;  and  began  to  take  tbe 
place  of  wood  tor  use  in  the  production  of  salt  near  Ualden  above 
Cbarleaton  at  the  Kanawha  Salines,  one  of  the  most  producUve  salt 
reglonB  In  America  at  that  time.  A  small  mine  was  opened  near  Hason 
City  In  1819,  another  in  1832. 

In  1836,  Dr.  S.  P.  Hlldreth  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  published  an  account  of 
Uie  Appalachian  coal  fleld  which  directed  attention  to  West  Vlrctnla. 
From  1836  to  1840,  Professor  Rogers,  Virginia's  most  expert  geologiM, 
rlsited  the  West  Virginia  mines  which  had  been  opened  at  that  time, 
and  made  analyses  of  the  coals  in  Harrison,  Hooongalla,  Taylor,  Payetta, 
Mineral,  Orant,  Preston  and  Kanawha  counties. 

The  total  product  for  1840  was  nearly  300,000  tons,  of  which  200,00» 
tona  were  used  in  the  Kanawha  salt  furnaces,  and  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder was  consumed  by  the  factories  and  dwelling  houses  of  Wheel- 
li^.  In  1843,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  began  to  carry  small  quantltlea 
from  Piedmont  to  Baltimore.  In  1847,  small  shipments  were  made  by 
river  from  Hason  county,  where  new  mines  were  opened  in  1858  and 
1869  and  worked  throughout  the  war.  From  1864  to  1S60,  more  than  a 
score  of  corporations  were  created  under  the  laws  of  Virginia  for  tli» 
purpose  of  enlisting  foreign  capita),  but  the  realization  of  their  plans 
was  postponed  by  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  an  awakening  Interest  in  the 
latent  mineral  resources  of  the  new  state.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  development  for  West  Virginia.  In  186S,  the  Averell  Coal 
Company  began  operations  at  Uie  mouth  of  Pocatallco  river  In  Putnam 
eoimty.  In  1866,  the  Peytona  Cannel  coal  Company  prepared  to  begin 
work  on  Coal  river  In  Boone  county.  The  Wayne  County  Coal  Company 
was  also  organized;  and,  by  1869,  a  new  company  began  to  mine  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  Mason  county.     A  year  later  two  coal  banks  were- 
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opened  In  Monongalia  county.  In  1873,  John  Nuttall  began  operatlona  in 
SewBlI  Mountain  on  N«w  rfver.  There  was  a  steadily  increaeing  biisl- 
neae  In  many  localities.  By  1880  aperations  were  extensive  In  Mineral, 
Monongalia,  Marlon.  Fayette,  Harrison,  Obio,  Putnam,  and  Haflon  coun- 
ties. They  steadily  increased  thereafter — and  especially  after  the  In- 
troduction of  raining  machinery,  beginning  with  1890. 

In  June  1883,  the  flrat  coal  waa  ablpped  from  the  Flat  Top  field.  Dur 
Ing  the  tea  yeara  prior  to  1882,  H.  M.  and  C.  D.  Straley,  J.  A.  Douglas, 
and  J.  D.  and  D.  E.  Johnston,  had  gotten  control  of  20,000  acres  along 
the  Dortb  aide  ot  the  Blueatoae  river  In  the  Flat  Top  region  which  about 
1882  they  conveyed  to  E.  W.  Clark  of  Philadelphia  tor  }105,000.  Clark 
and  his  associates  apportioned  these  lande  to  six  Joint  stock  companies. 
At  the  same  time  they  organized  the  Trans-Flat-Top  Land  Association 
which  acquired  large  tracts  ol  land  In  McDowell,  Wyoming,  Raleigh, 
Boone  and  Logan  countlea  The  holdings  of  the  six  Joint  companies, 
together  with  that  of  the  Trans-Flat-Tap  Coal  Land  Association,  aggre- 
gated 232,483  acres.  The  land  of  the  ABBOctation  was  later  sold  and 
conveyed  to  the  Pocahontas  Coal  and  Coke  Aasociatlon. 

Embryo  operations  in  the  coke  Indastry  began  quite  early,  but  larger 
operations  began  only  recently.  The  Brat  coke  produced  In  West  Vir- 
ginia was  made  In  1843,  on  Cheat  river  above  Ice's  Ferry,  at  the  old 
Oreen  spring  iron  furnace.  The  first  brick  coke  oven  In  the  state  was 
bnilt  In  Monongalia  county  about  1863,  and  the  first  flre-stone  coke  oven 
in  1878.  After  1880  there  was  a  speedy  growth  In  the  development  of 
the  Industrj. 

The  production  ot  coal  In  West  Virginia  expressed  In  short  tons  rose 
from  444,648  In  1863  to  1,000,000  In  1873,  to  1,120,000  In  1878,  to  2.336,833 
in  1883,  to  M98,800  In  1888,  to  10,708,678  In  1893,  to  16,700.999  In 
1898,  to  29,337,241  In  1903  and  to  61,671,019  In  1910. 

In  1890  the  Importance  of  the  Industry  led  to  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  chief  mine  inspector,  who  now  has  five  associates  to  aid  him  In  his 
duties.  In  1903  there  were  630  mines  Inspected.  The  production  for 
1903  was  24,000,000  long  tons  of  which  nearly  19,600,000  tons  were  ship- 
ped to  market.  The  state  ranked  third  In  the  production  of  coal.  The 
number  and  extent  of  new  developments  exceeded  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Many  recent  Improvements  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition ot  the  mines  and  the  miners  have  been  made.  In  spite  of  the  care 
taken  to  prevent  accidents,  some  of  the  most  destructive  mine  ez- 
ploaions  have  occurred  in  recent  years. 

In  1911  the  state  ranked  second  in  coal  production. 

Oil  was  first  discovered  In  West  Virginia  In  connection  with  the  boring 
or  drilling  o(  salt  wells  which  began  on  the  Great  Kanawha  above 
Charleston  In  1807.  Although,  at  first,  it  was  regarded  as  a  nuisance 
except  tor  limited  use  aa  a  "medicine,"  by  1826  It  began  to  produce  con- 
siderable profit  by  Its  use  for  lamps  In  workshops  and  manutacturles. 
Ten  years  later,  abore  the  mouth  -ot  Hughes  river,  upon  whose  waters 
the  early  settlers  found  oil  floating,  Dr.  Hildreth  reported  that  fifty  or  one 
hundred  barrels   were  collected  annually   from  pits  dug  in   the   sand. 
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Here,  it  was  Bold  as  "Seneca  oil"  to  which  was  ascribed  rare  medicinal 
propertlea.  George  S.  Lemon,  who  arrived  from  lower  Virginia  and 
reared  his  home  at  the  forks  of  Hughes  river,  and  who  promptly  engaged 
in  the  collection  and  sale  ot  the  oil  Irom  a  well  which  be  sank  In  qneat 
of  Bait,  secured  an  increased  production  of  oil.  Bushrod  W.  Creel,  who 
later  appeare4  as  claimant  of  the  oil  land  and  supplanted  Lemon  In  the 
sale  of  oil,  found  his  principal  market  at  Marietta  with  BoBWorth.  Wella 
&  Company  who  sold  it  to  drug  and  chemical  companies  in  Pittsburg, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  SL  Louis.  His  sales  to  this  com- 
pany Increased  from  |2S3.9S  in  184S  to  t4.<00.76  In  1861.  then  declined 
to  1239  In  1S5&  and  amounted  to  $1000  In  1860.  The  price  per  gallon 
rose  from  33  cents  in  1S55  to  40  cents  in  18E7. 

Up  the  Little  Kanawha,  and  not  far  distant  from  Hughes  river  was 
a  email  stream  which  the  early  settlers  called  Burning  Spring  run,  be- 
cause near  its  mouth  there  were  two  springs  from  wl)Ich  natural  gaa 
escaped.  The  land  on  which  these  springs  were  located  was  purchased 
by  two  Rathbone  brothers,  who  came  from  New  York  to  Parkeraborg 
in  1842.  To  make  a  test  for  salt  brine  below  the  mouth  of  the  small 
stream.  In  1859  they  bored  a  well  In  which  they  struck  petroleum  at 
a  depth  of  200  feet.  Abandoning  the  salt  project,  and  enlisting  other 
Parkeraburg  men  in  the  enterprise,  they  bored  a  deeper  well  wtaldi 
produced  200  barrels  of  oil  dally.  They  then  organiied  the  Rathbone 
Oil  company  which  sunk  another,  yielding  1200  barrels  daily  and  pro- 
ducing an  excitement  which  rapidly  spread  and  Increased  In  Intensity 
and  dramatic  interest  Here  was  the  Eldorado  of  1S60!  The  history 
associated  with  it  reads  like  a  romance. 

In  a  wild  thicket  of  1S60  there  suddenly  arose,  by  April  1861  a  town 
with  a  hotel  brilliantly  lighted  from  mains  of  natural  gas,  and  with  a 
population  of  several  thousand  inhabitants* — a  swarming  mass  of  hu- 
manity, capitallBts.  ^dventurerfl  and  public  men.  It  mu-ked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  later  era  of  gas  development  in  West  Virginia  in  which  so 
many  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost. 

Hundreds  ot  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  were  shipped— floated — In 
dat-boats,  on  rafts,  or  adrift,  to  Parkersburg,  there  to  be  sent  to  market 
by  rail  or  river.  At  last,  the  production  exceeded  the  cooperage,  and  the 
oil  was  pumped  in  bulk  into  barges  lashed  to  the  river  shore  at  the 
mouth  of  Burning  Springs  run.  About  300.000  barrels  thus  stored  were 
destroyed  on  May  9,  1863  by  Genera)  Jones  of  the  Confederate  army. 
with  1500  troops,  who  visited  the  town,  destroyed  the  machinery  and 
kindled  the  largest  Are  ever  started  in  West  Virginia.  The  oil  was 
simoltaneously  ignited,  and  the  boats  set  adrift  to  float  down  stream. 
The  light  waB  clearly  seen  at  Parkersburg  forty  mUes  away. 

For  a  while  the  whole  enterprise  perished.  "The  derrick  stood  in  the 
field  with  the  half-bored  well,  the  oil  gushed  up  and  overspread  the 
ground,  the  houses  were  torn  down  for  camp  Ores  ■  *  ■  .  The  few  brave 
men  who  remained — the   Rathbones,   Camdens   and   McF^Ianda — maM 
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tb«ir  money  by  bnying  them  lands  at  low  prices,  sinking  good  wells, 
and  dlspoalng  o(  tbelr  purcbaaoe  to  companies  formed  In  Nev  York  and 
PhUadelphia.'- 

In  1B64,  wltb  the  approaching  close  of  the  war,  oil  hunters  began  to 
arrive  at  Parkeraburg,  Impelled  by  the  thirst  for  riches  which  might 
be  obtained  along  the  Little  Kanawha  above  the  oil  metropotla.  "411 
the  world  was  pushing  to  Burning  Springs  along  the  Elizabeth  pike." 
In  1866,  there  was  a  revival  of  the  development  and  conaoquent  ex- 
citement of  five  years  before.  Operations  extended  along  a  northwest 
line  from  Burning  Springs  through  Wirt,  Wood  and  Pleasants  counties 
to  the  Ohio  river  at  the  anticlinal  called  the  "OH  Break."  The  chief 
points  of  development  were  Burning  Springs,  OH  Rock,  the  Calltomla 
House,  on  Hughes'  river  two  miles  below  the  forks.  Volcano,  Sand  Hill, 
and  White  Oak.  Light  oil  was  found  at  all  these  places  except  at  Vol- 
cano and  Sand  Hill  where  the  "heavy  oil,"  used  for  lubricators,  was  ob- 

Wells  multiplied  In  number,  with  a  corresponding  increase  In  pro- 
duction. In  April  1S76,  ex-Qovemor  William  E.  Stevenson,  of  Parkers- 
burg,  who  collected  the  statistics  of  petroleum  for  the  Centennial  com- 
missioners, stated  that  there  were  then  292  wells  in  the  state  averaging 
about  3  barrels  each,  or  a  total  production  of  about  900  barrels  dally. 
Parkersburg,  then  the  chief  oil  market,  had  a  rectifying  capacity  of 
2090  barrels  per  day. 

A  second  period  of  development  extended  from  1S76  to  1889,  In  which 
there  was  but  little  extension  of  the  productive  area.  Capltallats  ex- 
l>ended  much  money  In  drilling  in  new  territory  but  without  success. 
The  new  wells  were  not  deep  enough  to  reach  the  lower  sands.  There 
was  almost  a  steady  decline  in  the  production,  especially  between  1879 
and  1SS5  as  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  barrels 
of  each  year; 

1876  130.000  1883  126.000 

1877  172.000  1884  90.000 

1878  180.000  1885  91.000 

1879  180.000  1886  102,000 

1880  179,000  1887  145,000 

1881  161.000  1888  119.448 

1882  128,000 

As  well  boring  became  a  business,  the  invention  of  Improved  appliances 
resulted  from  necessity.  Although  borings  along  the  Little  Kanawha 
had  been  made  with  ease,  operators  as  they  advanced  to  new  attempts 
In  other  regions  of  softer  rock  encountered  difficulties  which  were  not 
overcome  for  a  quarter  ot  a  century — resulting  In  a  check  upon  oil  de- 
velopment. Finally,  to  prevent  the  choking  of  their  uncased  opening 
by  crumbling  walls,  they  used  large  Iron  pipes  which  enabled  them  to 
iMre  to  far  greater  depths.  By  this  discovery  the  oil  development  was 
revived  In  1889.  At  the  same  time  the  earlier  chance  methods  of 
aearchlng  for  petroleum  were  supplanted  by  methods  based  on  scievtiflc 
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knowledse  of  Its  relation  to  certain  rock  tormation  and  rock  foldlnss. 
In  1874,  W.  C.  Stll«a  ot  Wood  county  dlBcovered  a  metbod  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  pumping  by  connecting  a  series  of  wells,  so  tbat  the  en- 
tire aeries  ot  wells  could  be  pumped  with  one  engine  and  one  man. 

A  third  period  in  the  development  of  the  oil  industry  b«gan  in  1S89 
with  a  sudden  increase  In  production  caused  by  the  discovery  of  deeper 
sands  by  the  drillers.  The  Doll's  run.  Eureka,  Hannlnston  and  Sisters- 
ville  fields  were  found  and  developed;  and,  from  tbat  time  to  the  present, 
the  growth  of  West  Virginia's  oil  production  Increased  rapidly. 

The  Palrvlew  oil  fields  were  first  opened  by  the  penetration  of  the  Big 
InJun  sand  by  the  Fleming  oil  well  drilled  by  E.  H.  Hukill,  of  Ht. 
Horris,  Pennsylvania,  and  later  (In  1S90)  by  the  Hamilton  well  near 
Mannlngton,  which  was  a  producer  at  first  but  was  later  plugged.  The 
first  well  In  Mannlngton,  drilled  bj  the  Burt  Oil  company,  was  begun 
In  October.  1889  and  completed  in  April,  1890,  immediately  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  West  Virginia  fields.  Its 
completion  was  delayed  by  the  distance  of  the  nearest  oU  well  supply 
companies  at  Clarbsburg,  and  by  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  damaged 
tools  to  that  point  for  repair.  It  was  a  big  "gusher"  and  was  named 
the  'Daisy."  After  It  was  placed  under  control,  it  produced  240  barrets 
per  day.    It  continued  to  produce  for  sixteen  years  (until  1906.)* 

Development  Increased  after  1901,  and  the  Mannlngton  field  became 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  The  number  of  fortunes  made  continued 
to  increase  for  several  years. 

In  1893  oil  was  also  discovered  In  the  Gordon  sand  on  Whetstone  run 
ihree  miles  southwest  of  Mannlngton. 

The  productive  fields  of  Doddridge  and  Wetzel  counties  were  opened  In 
the  spring  ot  189Z  by  the  completion  of  a  well  of  small  production  on 
the  Sullivan  farm  In  Doddridge  county. 

After  this  date,  the  development  over  the  entire  western  part  or 
the  state  made  rapid  progress.  The  Whiskey  run  field  in  Ritchie  coun- 
ty was  developed  in  1893  and  1894,  The  Cairo  field  was  developed  within 
the  next  year  or  two,  and  the  Hendershot  Immediately  followed.  These- 
delds  have  been  extended  until  they  Join  each  other  and  make  a  prac- 
tically solid  producing  territory,  with  the  exception  of  dry  streaks  and 
spots  that  always  appear  in  oil  regions. 

Another  early  development,  begun  at  Nlnevah,  Pennsylvania,  in  1888, 
was  extended  into  West  Virginia.  This  long  and  narrow  field,  which 
might  be  called  a  "shoestring"  belt  extends  through  the  western  part 
of  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania,  into  Wetzel  county.  West  Virginia. 
It  Is  a  Gordon  field,  and  produces  both  oil  and  gas.  Its  most  prolific 
spots  were  in  the  vicinity  of  HIgbee,  Greene  county,  Pennsyivania.  and 
at  Littleton,  Wetzel  county.  West  Virginia. 

The   SlstersvlHe    field    was  opened  In    the  winter  of   1891-1892.    The 

•After  the  drllllne  of  (he  flret  well  In  the  HannlnKtoD  Held  Id  1888.  welli  were 
pat  down  rap  a  It.  The  "boom'  probsbly  resched  Its  helghth  la  18S3.  The  lanrest 
well  eTPT  drillpd  In  the  HannlDRtoo  flefd  waa  the  Robert  P.   Flojd  well  which  w»- 
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Eureka  or  Belmont  pool  on  the  Ohio  river  thirty  miles  below  Slaters- 
Tllle,  was  opened  In  the  winter  of  1890-1891.  The  Wolt  Summit  fleia 
was  opened  in  the  fifth  sand  In  the  earl?  part  of  1889-90. 

The  regions  about  Mannington  have  furnished  oil  from  four  dlCerenc 
strata  or  paring  lands.  The  Wetzel  county  territory  has  been  prollfle 
from  two  different  strata.-  The  Ritchie  county  and  Wood  county  flelds 
have  produced  oil  from  three  or  four  different  sands. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  the  famous  "Copeley"  well,  drilled  In  Lewis 
county,  West  Virginia,  opened  what  was  then  entirely  new  territory  In 
Oordon  sand.*  Immediately  eastward,  In  Its  development,  oil  was  dis- 
covered In  the  filth  sand  which  furniehes  raost  of  the  present  production 
of  oil.  Territory  included  In  Lewis  county  and  adloinlng  counties  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  gas  fields  In  the  entire  state. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  oil  fields,  there  are  several  smaller  pools 
such  as  the  Cow  run  pool  near  Moundsville,  West  Virginia;  the  Injun 
field  near  Middlcbournc,  Tyler  county;  the  Cameron,  or  Adeline,  pool 
which  is  also  of  some  extent;  and  the  Jug  Handle  pool,  In  Tyler  county, 
which  Is  really  a  part  of  the  Mlddlebourne  development.  These  various 
pools  have  produced  oils  of  many  different  grades  and  characteristics. 
In  the  department  of  History  and  Archives  at  Charleston,  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  samples  ol  oil  taken  from  wells  of  various  fields  of  the 
state.  No  two  samples  are  alike.  They  vary  from  colorless  to  jet  black. 
They  also  show  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  65  or  70  down  to  30. 

The  growth  of  oil  production  in  barrels  since  1889  U  indicated  by  the 
following  figures: 

1898  13,603,135 

1899  13,910,630 

1900  16,195,676 

1901  14,177.126 

1902  13,613.346 

1903 12.903.706 

1907  ...' 9,096.298 

1910  11,763.071 

1910  \ 11,753,071 

.._   ._ ,, Jdt  on  (he  Camden-Baller-Camdeti  Ib 

Um  flrat  "gnstier."  wblcb  began  to  flow  on  the  Coplry   farm,  In   September  1 ., 

produced  a  ndden  tide  of  pcoiperltj  which  disturbed  tbe  social  equilibrium  lor 
nlle*  STOund.  The  lncre»BlnB  flow  from  200  barrels  per  hour  to  TOOO  barrels  per 
day,  rapidly  fllllns  ten  large,  hastily  ImproTlsed  £50-barrel  tanks,  and  rlslne  rapidly 
In  the  bed  of  the  stream  whlth  was  dammed  to  save  It,  and  Bowing  down  the 
stream  eight  utiles  beyond  the  llrst  dam's,  soon   raised  the  (onr  maiden  Bisters  ol  a 

Sloneer  Irish  tamll;  from  poverty  to  n-ealth  and  created  a  rapid  demand  tor 
nmedlate  development  on  adjarent  lends  which  In  the  main  bad  been  leased  bv  . 
the  South  Fenn  Oil  company.  The  aleos  ol  new  life  were  seen  In  the  faces  of 
the  crowds  of  carious  Tlsltora.  and  toe  active  Industry  of  many  new  operators 
and  specula  tois. 

Id  the  county  there  are  now  about  200  wells  producing  oil  and  9000  producing 
gas.  The  oil  and  gas  Indostry  Is  principally  la  the  Freeman's  creek.  Court  hooae, 
and  Hacker's  creek  districts.  The  prodoet  from  the  lew  wells  drilled  In  Collloi 
settlement  and  Skin  crdeek  districts  has  been  very  light.  In  Hacker's  creek  district. 
the  gas  wells  have  a  light  volume  (one  mlllloTi  to  ten  million  feet),  but  have  a 
heavy  rock  presanre.  Is  both  Freeman's  creek  and  Court  home  districts,  both  the 
voIoiM  and  presanre  ere  heav;.     In  these  districts  have  been  found  all  the  paying 
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644.113 

1890  

492,678 

1891  

2,406,318 

1892  

3.810,086 

1893    ..  . 

1894  

8,677,624 

1896  

1896  

10.019,770 

1897  

13,090.045 
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In  1898,  the  production  In  West  Virginia  surpassed  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania tor  ttie  Itrst  time,  and  bas  since  been  greater  than  the  production  of 
tbat  state  and  New  Yorlc  combined. 

In  the  meantime  a  cheaper  method  of  transportation  was  secured  br 
lines  of  iron  pipes  connecting  numeroas  wells  and  large  tanfcs  and  larger 
trunk  lines  through  which  a  series  of  powerful  engines  and  pumps  forces 
the  oil  over  the  mountalne.  and  from  station  to  station  tor  hundreds  ot 
miles  to  market  on  the  eeahoard  and  elsewhere.  The  Eureka  pipe  line, 
connecting  series  of  large  tanks,  was  begun  in  ISM  to  meet  the  needs 
of  IncreaEing  oil  production  In  the  vicinity  of  Eureka.  ,lal>es  Run,  Dolls 
Run,  Mount  Morris  and  Mannlngton.  The  first  main  line  was  laid  froEU 
Eureka  via  Morgantown  (77  miles)  eastward  towards  Philadelphia.  After 
the  opening  of  the  Slstersville  Held  in  IS92,  another  tine  was  laid  from 
Slstersville  to  MorgantoK;n  (TO  miles).  At  the  same  time  two  other  lines 
were  laid — one  from  the  Pennsylvania  state  line  at  Mount  Morris  to 
Morgantown  (3  miles),  and  another  to  Downs  (15  miles).  In  1S97  a  main 
line  was  laid  from  Elm  Run  in  Ritchie  County  to  Morgantown.  Later  main 
lines  were  laid  as  follows:  in  1900,  from  Downs  to  Sand  Fork  (50  miles), 
from  Downs  to  Ten  Mile  (IS  miles)  and  from  Downs  to  Dolls  Run 
(16  miles) :  In  1902,  from  Elm  Run  to  the  Kentucky  state  line  (116  miles) 
to  connect  with  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company  at  that  polnt,and 
from  Elm  Run  to  Parkersburg  (22  miles);  in  1909.  from  Elm  Run  to 
Hamlin  (83  miles);  In  1912,  from  the  Blue  Creek  field  to  Downs  (110 
miles).  Id  addition  to  the  main  lines,  small  lines  were  laid  from  the 
different  pools  as  they  were  opened. 

Gas  Development. 

Although  bubbles  of  natural  gas  had  been  obtained  long  before,  the 
first  gas  was  struck  In  a  well  which  was  drilled  for  salt  at  Charleston 
In  ISIG.  It  was  first  used  as  a  fuel  for  manufacturing  pur^ses  on  the 
Great  Kanawha  In  1S43.  A  gas  reservoir,  tapped  by  accident,  furnished 
force  to  lift  the  salt  brine  to  the  salt  furnace  where  It  also  furnished  the 
heat  to  boil  It— thereby  reducing  the  price  ot  salt.  Although  it  became 
the  principal  fuel  at  the  Kanawha  salt  works,  vast  quantities  were  wasted 
before  its  great  value  as  a  fuel  became  generally  recognized.  With  the 
development  ot  the  Burning  Springs  oil  region,  vast  quantities  ot  gas  were 
accldently  found,  in  boring  tor  oil,  and  allowed  to  escape  with  no  effort 
to  control  It  (or  use. 

Before  the  year  1882  no  systematic  search  was  made  for  It.  but  since 
that  date  the  opening  of  new  wells  and  the  discovery  of  new  gas  fields 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  Industrial  and  social  development  of  West 
Virginia,  furnishing  the  Inducement  tor  the  location  ot  many  manu- 
facturlog  establishments  seeking  cheap  fuel,  and  attracting  Immigrants 
who  desire  a.  clean  and  convenient  fuel  tor  their  homes. 

By  1904  nearly  all  the  principal  towns  west  ot  the  Alleghenles  were 
supplied,  or  about  to  be  supplied,  with  this  fuel;  and  the  Pittsburg 
region  received  many  million  feet  dally,  through  a  great  sixteen  Inch 
pipe  line  of  the  Philadelphia  company,  which,  crossing  through  the 
Immense  field  ot  Wetzel  county,  extends  down  into  the  central  portion 
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of  Tyler  county.  Tbe  Trl-State  Gas  company  supplied  Steubenvllle  and 
many  other  Ohio  towns  from  West  Vlrgfota.  The  Wheeling  Natural 
Gas  company,  the  Mountain  State  Gas  company,  and  others  had  ex- 
tensive plants;  and  tbe  Carnegie  company,  which  consumed  In  its  various 
iron  and  steel  works  at  Bessemer,  Duquesne,  Homestead,  and  Pittsburg, 
thirty  to  fifty  million  feet  dally,  let  the  contracts  for  an  extension  of  its 
lines  Into  West  Virginia  territory. 

In  June,  1913,  tentative  Investigations  Indicated  that  plans  to  supply 
Baltimore  with  natural  gas  are  under  consideration. 


The  Mineral  Resources  of  West  Virginia 

By  I.  C.  White,  State  Geoloflist. 


Those  who  seek  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin.  lead  or  any  other  precious 
metals,  should  waste  no  time  in  West  Virginia.  Traces  sne  may  have  oi 
all,  but  none  In  commercial  quantity.  Volcanic  disturbances,  great  faults, 
quartz  veins  and  extensive  inetamorphism  of  sedimentary  rocks  wnicn 
always  accompany  the  rare  metals  are  comparatively  unknown  within 
her  borders.  Precious  stones,  gems,  and  metals  have  been  denied  the 
Little  Mountain  State,  yet  generoua  nature  has  so  richly  dowered  her 
with  common  minerals  and  with  other  common  things  that  her  nai 
wealth  la  unsurpassed  by  any  equal  area  on  the  earth.  Situated  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  Appalachian  mineral  zone,  the  richest  one  of  the  world, 
all  that  bountiful  nature  could  bestow,  outside  of  the  precious  metals, 
has  been  showered  upon  her  in  almost  limitless  abundance.  We  are 
all  accustomed  to  regard  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  as  very 
rich  In  bituminous  coal,  and  yet  West  Virginia  contains  more  than  both 
of  them,  with  that  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Although  not  known  as  an  iron  ore  producing  state,  she  nevertheless  has 
over  300  million  tons  of  excellent  Iron  ores  which  tbe  great  iron  manu- 
facturers will  be  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  within  the  near  future.  Her 
limestones  are  boundless  In  extent  and  unexcelled  for  purity,  being 
adapted  to  every  purpose  for  which  lime  can  be  utilized  from  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  plaster  to  that  of  ordinary  lime  lor  agricultural  purposes. 
In  glass  sands  there  would  appear  to  be  no  limit  in  quantity,  and  nothing 
superior  In  quality.  In  petroleum  she  stands  Just  ahead  of  Pennsylvania 
In  quantity,  being  Stb  in  order  of  production,  but  first  in  quality,  while 
in  natural  gas,  after  having  wasted  a  quantity  amounting  to  many  scores 
of  minions  of  dollars  In  value,  she  still  produces  for  the  market  two-fifths 
as  much  as  all  the  other  states  of  the  Nation.  In  clays  and  shales  for 
fire,  pressed,  or  common  brick,  tile,  etc,  the  quantity  Is  beyond  computa- 
tion, and  the  quality  unsurpassed,  while  her  building  stones  are  greater 
in  quantity  and  variety  than  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
Stone  from  the  county  of  Preston  Is  now  being  used  in  tbe  city  of  New 
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York  tor  one  of  Its  greatest  cathedrals  and  some  of  Its  flneet  residencea. 

Tbe  number  of  mHlioDs  ot  feet  ot  timber  whicb  formerly  covered  tli« 
blUa  and  mountains  ol  West  Virginia  bas  never  been  computed,  but  U 
spite  of  unchecked  flres  and  the  woodman's  ruthless  aze  up  to  the  year 
1914  she  still  bad  over  one  million  and  a  hall  acres  of  virgin  forests 
containing  many  billion  feet  ol  spruce,  hemlock,  and  hardwoods  remain- 
ing from  her  15%  million  acres  originally  covered  with  one  of  the 
greatest  forests  ot  the  world.  Her  great  rivers,  like  the  New,  the  Kana- 
whas.  Qauley,  Elk,  Monongahcla.  Cheat,  Greenbrier,  and  Potomac,  tumble 
down  with  rapid  descent  from  ultitudea  ot  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the 
sea,  atfordluK  splendid  opportunities  tor  tbe  production  of  electric  energy 
by  that  cheapest  ot  all  forces,  the  power  ot  falling  water,  the  only  kind 
ot  perpetual  motion  which  man  bas  yet  been  able  to  harness  to  pro- 
ductive work,  and  which  will  continue,  so  long  as  the  sun  shines  with 
Its  present  vigor  and  the  clouds  and  rains  endure. 

But  rtcb  as  is  West  Virginia  in  all  natural  resources,  she  is  even 
richer  in  all  those  gifts  of  climate,  soil,  and  landscape,  which  lend  them- 
selves to  culture  and  so  greatly  promote  modem  civilization. 

Happily  situated  along  tbe  Appalachian  plateau,  with  pure  air  and 
water,  and  abundant  rainfall  (45  Inches)  well  distributed '  throughout 
the  year;  a  genial  climate  devoid  ot  extremes,  and  fertile  soils  highly 
reitwnslve  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  grazing,  dairying,  and  unequaled 
for  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  all  the  smaller  fruits  of  the  temperate 
sane;  with  entrancing  scenery  ot  hill  and  mountain  and  dale  affording 
landscapes  rivaling  In  beauty  and  grandeur  the  famous  regions  of  Swit- 
zerland, West  Virginia  should  prove  a  moat  Inviting  field  for  every  line 
ot  human  endeavor. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  a  brief  account  of  West 
Virginia's  mineral  wealth,  giving  special  prominence  to  her  fuels,  solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous,  as  embodied  in  coal,  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  la 
all  ot  which  the  state  Is  particularly  rich. 

THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA'S  ROCKV  STRATA. 

Absence  of  Gold,   Silver,   Etc 

Many  cltisans  of  this  commonwealth  have  spent  much  time  and  labor 
In  a  fruitless  search  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  rare  metals, 
and  do  sot  seem  to  understand  why  commercial  deposits  of  these  sub- 
stances cannot  exist  In  West  Virginia  as  well  as  in  any  other  region 
ot  the  country.  The  reason  for  their  absence  in  paying  qnantlty  ts 
that  the  sedimentary  beds  which  make  up  the  surface  rocks  of  the 
state  are  comparatively  unchanged;  no  extensive  faults  or  displacements 
of  the  strata  occur;  no  great  Igneous,  or  volcanic  intrusions  have  dis- 
rupted the  orderly  succession  of  the  rocky  beds;  and  no  intense  heat  has 
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baked  them  to  the  condition  of  th«  old  cryetalline  envelope  from  wblcb 
CO  man;  of  the  rarer  metals  have  been  deriTed. 

The  column  ot  rocks  exposed  within  the  state  consists  mostly  of  sand- 
stones, limestones,  and  shales.  Instead  of  granites,  marbles,  rooting 
slates,  guartzltes,  quartz  veins,  etc.,  in  connection  with  which  the 
precious  metals  are  always  fonnd,  either  directly  or  derlTstlTely.  The 
very  oldest  rocks  ot  the  globe  which  are  nearly  always  much  baked 
■and  changed  as  though  by  Intense  beat  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
-seml-vftreous  or  crystalline  condition,  and  in  which  the  preclons  metals 
-so  frequently  occur,  either  do  not  exist  In  West  Virginia,  or  they  are 
-corered  so  deeply  by  the  later  tormatlona  that  only  along  the  extreme 
soutbeaatero  border  of  the  state,  in  Jefferson  county,  do  they  get  near 
the  surface  along  the  great  folds  or  arches  of  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 

It  iB  the  absence  ot  these  hard  and  almost  Insoluble  crystalline  rocks 
from  the  surface  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  presence  of  the  softer  sand- 
atoncB,  shales,  and  soluble  Umestoites,  all  ot  which  readily  break  down 
into  a  thick,  porous  covering  under  the  disintegrating  ettects  ot  sna- 
-shlne  and  trost,  wind  snd  rafn,  that  constitute  the  great  difference  be- 
tween our  soils  and  those  ot  the  New  England  states  where  only  the 
-crystalline  rocks  occur,  and  where  the  valuable  soils  are  conflned  almost 
entirely  to  the  alluvial  or  transported  deposits  of  the  river  valleys  and 
their  tributaries. 

Llmestonea. 

One  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  ot  West  Virginia  Which  is  often 
overlooked,  or  not  considered  even  as  such.  Is  to  be  found  In  her  vast 
-deposits  of  limestone  which  cover  large  areas  of  the  state,  making  the 
rich  wheat  lands  ot  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Berkeley  and  Jefferson,  as 
well  as  the  fine  agriculture  and  horticulture  lands  ot  Morgan,  Hamp- 
shire, Hardy,  Pendleton,  Mineral,  and  Grant  counties  east  ot  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  and  a  broad  belt  along  the  western  slopes  ot  the  same 
through  Pocahontas,  Qreenbrler,  Monroe,  Mercer,  Preston,  Tucker,  Ran- 
-dolph  and  Webster,  where  the  richest  of  blue  grass  pastures  spring  up 
spontaneously.  These  are  the  regions  where  belts  of  almost  solid  llme^ 
stone  practically  unmixed  with  shales  stretch  for  many  miles  In  length 
and  often  several  miles  In  breadth  entirely  through  some  of  the  coun- 
ties named  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  geologic  map.  In  other  re- 
gions of  the  state  like  Ohio,  Brooke,  Marshall,  Marlon,  Monongalia,  Har- 
lison,  Lewis,  and  portions  of  Barbour,  Upshur,  Oilmer,  Doddridge,  Wetzel, 
Tyler,  Pleasants,  Ritchie,  Wood,  Roane  Jackson  and  other  counties  the 
-limestones  are  Interstratlfled  with  thick  beds  of  shale  whose  decomposi- 
tion along  with  the  limestone  layers  yields  very  fertile  soils  well  adapted 
to  nearly  every  form  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  animal  industry, . 
much  of  these  areas  being  specially  valuable  for  the  growth  ot  the 
Snest  grades  ot  merino  wool,  so  that  the  limestones  of  the  state  have 
an  Immense  value  In  the  making  ot  soils  aside  from  tbeir  direct  values 
«s  minerals  in  the  manufacture  ot  lime  for  every  purpose,  their  use 
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KB  fluz«B  for  glass  sands,  Iron  and  other  ores,  as  well  as  ballast  for 
railways,  macadam  for  hlgbwaye,  etc.,  etc. 

Ttae  great  UmestoDe  quarries  In  tbe  vicinity  of  Martlnsburg.  Berkeley 
county,  Ehigles,  Bakerton,  and  other  points  in  JeDerson  county,  supply 
an  enormous  amount  of  lime  and  limestone  of  the  highest  grade,  and  glre- 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  These  quarries  are  all  in  one 
of  our  oldest  limestone  formations  known  as  the  Shenandoah  LImeatonfr 
of  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovlclan  systems  down  near  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  geological  column  exposed  anywhere  In  the  state.  This  Sbenan- 
<1oab  limestone  zone  Is  brought  to  the  surface  only  In  Berkeley  and  Jef- 
ferson, and  in  a  email  portion  of  Hardy  and  Pendleton  counties,  stnce- 
everywhere  west  of  the  Alleghenles  these  limestones  would  underlie  tbe 
surface  at  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles,  depending  upon  th» 
fliatance  from  the  western  line  of  the  state  along  which  this  Interval 
would  be  least. 

These  quarries  In  the  pure  limestone  at  Martinsburg,  Bakerton  and 
elsewhere  in  Berkeley  and  Jefferson,  appear  to  come  at  about  the  sama- 
hortzons  In  the  Shenandoah  limestone  deposits  as  the  extensive  quarries 
in  Center  county,  Pennsylvania,  near  Tyrone.  The  quality  of  much  of 
this  high  grade  limestone  Is  shown  by  the  following  analysis: 


Lime  Carboaatp  . 
MSKne<lain  Cnrlioi 
Silica   


Silurian  and   Devonian. 

The  limestone  deposits  which  IJe  west  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  be- 
long several  thousand  feet  higher  in  the  geologic  series,  except  a  patch 
several  miles  long  and  a  mile  or  two  wide  la  Hardy  and  Pendleton  coun- 
ties where  the  Shenandoah  beds  reach  the  surface  along  the  crest  of  a 
great  arch.  These  later  limestones  and  limy  Slots  which  make  the  fer- 
tile soils  and  splendid  peach  and  apple  lands  of  Morgan,  Hampshire, 
Hardy  Mineral,  Grant,  and  Pocahontas,  belong  in  the  upper  halt. of  the 
Silurian  and  the  b&sal  portion  of  the  Devonian  measures.  These  lime- 
stones are  not  qntte  so  pure  as  some  portions  of  those  In  Berkeley  and 
Jettereon,  but  they  contain  vast  quantities  of  rock,  most  excellent  for 
burning  into  lime  for  fertilizing,  building  and  other  ordinary  purposes,' 
as  well  as  some  strata  that  are  fairly  pure,  as  witness  the  following 
analysis  from  a  quarry  near  Keyaer: 

Per  efDt. 

Lime  CarboDftte 98.n4 

Macne>!iam  Catboniitv O.SS 

Silica    0.40 

Iron  and  Alumina 0.40 

The  Greenbrier  Limestone. 

On  top  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  plateau  and  just  west  from  th*- 
maln  range  of  that  great  uplift  across  Preston,  Tucker,  Randolph,  Poes^ 
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hontaB,  Greenbrier.  Monroe,  and  Mercer  counties,  getting  thicker  as  we 
go  south  westward,  we  find  another  great  limestone  deposit  lying  far 
above  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  llmeetoues  of  Mineral  and  Hardy  coun- 
ties. This  limestone  deposit  which  is  known  as  tbe  "Big  Lime"  of  the  oil 
and  gas  weils  dirllers,  the  Mountain  or  Greenbrier  limestone  of  geologlBts. 
is  the  same  one  which  Is  manufactured  Into  cement  at  Manhelm  in  Preston 
county,  and  quarried  for  ballast  at  Sturglsson  on  Deckers  creek,  Monon- 
galia county,  at  both  of  which  localities  it  is  only  100  to  150  feet  UilcK. 
but  whlcb  increasing  greatly  to  the  southwest  attatna  to  1000  feet  in 
Pocahontas,  1200  feet  In  Greenbrier,  and  to  probably  2000  feet  In  Mercer 
county  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  tbe  state.  This  great  limestone 
deposit  and  the  limy  red  shales  above  (Mauch  Chunk)  make  splendid 
gracing  and  agricultural  lands  wherever  their  outcrops  occur  entirely 
across  the  state,  and  some  of  tbe  limestone  layers  are  sufficiently  pure 
to  serve  as  excellent  fluxes  for  iron  ores,  and  any  other  purpose  for 
which  a  very  white  lime  U  not  necessary.  The  cement  made  from  the 
several  layers  of  this  formation  at  Manbelm,  Preston  county,  without 
any  admixture  of  shale  or  other  extraneous  materials  by  tbe  Alpha 
Cement  Company  Is  of  a  quality  apparently  quite  as  good  as  that  manu- 
factured in  eastern  Pennsylvania  from  the  Shenandoah  limestone  by  the 
same  great  corporation. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  Qreenbrler  limestone  from 
Deckers  creek,  Monongalia  county,  will  illustrate  the  comtiosltlon  of  the 
purer  layers  of  that  formation,   not  only  there   but  elsewhere   In    the 


Lime  CarboDate   94.SS 

Mt^nealam  Carbonate  1.38 

Silica    3.S1 

Alumina   0.7S 

Iron  Oitde 1.03 

Tiuolnm 0.04 

Monongahela  and  Dunkard  Limettones. 

In  addition  to  these  thick  limestone  formations  which  crop  to  the 
surface  over  the  southeastern  half  of  the  state,  other  and  thinner  lime- 
stones crop  over  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  viz:  Lewis.  Harrison. 
western  Marion,  Monongalia.  Wetiel,  Doddridge.  Tyler.  Mareball,  Ohio 
and  Brooke,  as  well  as  in  smaller  areas  over  other  counties  southwest- 
ward  from  these,  adding  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  Che  soil. 

These  limestones  are  generally  In  layers  only  1  to  2  feet  thick,  and 
often  separated  by  limy  shales  from  U  to  1  foot  In  thickness,  and  they 
belong  in  the  Monongabela  and  overlying  Dunkard  series.  Many  of  the 
layers  are  Impure,  containing  much  earthly  matter  as  well  as  magnesium 
carbonate,  but  some  of  them  like  the  Upper  Washington  limestone  in 
Ohio  county  are  fairly  pure  as  Illustrated  by  the  following  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  this  formation  In  Ohio  county: 

Per  emt. 

Lime  Carbonale   92  42 

Magnealum  Carbonate   0.91 

Silica  S.OO 

Oild»B  ot  Iron  and  Alumina 1.80 
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QIaM  Sand*. 

West  Virglola  has  immense  depoalte  of  the  flaeBt  gualltr  ol  glass  und. 
Although  this  industry  Is  yet  In  Its  Infancy  within  h«r  borders,  she 
stands  second  In  glass  sand  production,  her  output  footing  up  268.3SS 
short  tons,  Pennsylvania  being  first  with  478,089  tons,  and  Illinois  third, 
with  261,907  tons,  these  three  states  supplying  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
the  glass  sand  produced  In  the  United  States  during  the  year  1911. 

The  main  quarries  for  glass  sand  are  located  in  Morgan  county  In 
the  Tlc,lnlt7  of  Berkeley  Springs,  where  the  stratum  mostly  operated  on 
Is  the  Orlskany  sanrstone  near  the  base  of  the  Devonian  system  and 
IM  to  IGO  feet  In  thickness.  The  No.  1  sand  produced  In  Morgan  coun- 
ty from  this  great  Orlskany  deposit  is  used  all  over  the  east  for  the 
manufacture  ot  the  highest  grade  of  glass  ware  and  the  following  analy- 
ses made  In  the  lahoratory  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  and  taken  from 
its  Volume  IV,  pages  380  to  386  Inclusive,  show  the  quality  of  this  sand: 

(1)  (2)  (3)  H)  (5)  lU,  (T) 

Sllira   &9.60         99.30         08.90         98.8C>         00.860       98.B4U        99.3SII 

Iron  Oildp 0.0280       0.0314        0.0^83       0.0643       O.OeS         O.niT  O.Ill 

.MnmlDn    0.4214        O.BlSe       0.7717        1.04B7        0.179         0  14:<  0  205 

(1)      reDnsylvania  Glass  Sand  Co..  No.  1  &and,  Hancock  Plant. 

(2.      PennRjlvanis  Gtaw  Ssnd  Co.,  No.  1  8«iid,  Berkelej  Plant. 

13|      West  Virginia  ft  rpnoB^lvanla  Sand  Co.,  No.   1  Sand. 

<4>      West  Virginia  &  Ppnnnylvanla  Sand  Co..  No.  2  Sand, 

iai      Speer  Wblte  Rend  Co..  No.   1  Sand. 

(fll      Speer  White  Sand  Co..  No,   1   Bund,  Btfrllog  Plant. 

<7I     Berkeley  Springs  Sand  Co.,  No.  1   Sand,  Average  3  analywa, 

'rhp  average  of  all  theac  auall'sea  gives  (lie  following  : 

Silica     90.2M 

Iron   Oilde 0490 

Alumina    4602 

These  seven  plants  had  a  dally  capacity  of  955  tons  of  No.  1  sand  la 
1»09. 

This  same  great  ledge  of  sandstone  extends  southward  many  miles 
from  the  vicinity  of  Berkeley  Springs,  but  railway  tacllttles  for  shipment 
have  not  yet  been  provided.  Whenever  these  can  be  furnished,  (lie 
output  of  Orlskany  glaes  sand  from  West  Virginia  could  be  Increased 
Indeflaltely.  This  geological  formation  atao  crops  to  the  surface  In 
Hampshire,  Mineral,  Hardy,  Pendleton,  Grant  and  Pocahontas  in  lines 
of  cliffs  hundreds  of  miles  in  linear  extent,  and  doubtless  at  many 
localities  within  the  counties  named  Qrst-clasB  giaes  sand  may  be  obtain- 
ed when  exploitation  and  shipping  facllltleB  have  been  provided.  It  U 
this  same  geological  horizon  that  produces  such  large  quantities  of  ^ass 
sand  along  the  Juniata  river  In  Pennsylvania. 

Another  great  white  sand  deposit  belonging  at  the  base  ot  the  Siluriao 
system,  viz:  the  Medina  White  Sandstone,  has  also  been  quarried  for 
glass  sand  In  Morgan  county,  one  mile  and  a  half  west  from  Berkeleir 
Springs  where  the  Great  Capacon  Silica  Sand  Company  opened  a  quarry 
in  1904  on  the  west  slope  of  Capacon  Mountain,  and  the  product  gave 
the  following  analysis  in  the  Survey  labuiu^ui / : 

Sillea  90.aa 

Iran  0»IdP  0,06 

AlDUina  0.!3  I 
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A  Taet  area  of  UilB  atone  Is  acoeBBlbI«  east  from  the  Allegbeny  moun- 
UliiB  through  the  counties  of  Mineral,  Morgan,  Berkeley,  Hardr,  Pendle- 
ton, Orant  and  Pocahontas,  so  tbat  a  fine  quality  of  very  pure  glass 
Bsnd  from  this  formation  as  well  as  from  the  Orlekany  beds  will  be  one 
ol  West  Virginia's  mineral  resources  to  a  very  remote  date  In  the 
future. 

Much  higher  In  the  geological  column,  viz;  In  the  Pottavllle  beds  of 
the  Carboniferous  system  there  also  occur  vaat  deposits  of  excellent 
glass  sand.  True,  these  are  not  of  such  high  grade  as  the  Orlskany 
deposit  of  Morgan  county,  since  they  contain  more  Impurities,  prlnctpall} 
In  the  shape  of  alumina,  but  nevertheless  these  Pottavllle  sands  can  be 
uaed  for  all  of  the  common  grades  of  glass,  like  window,  bottle,  etc. 
These  deposits  haTe  so  far  been  mined  principally  near  Corinth  In  Pres- 
ton, SturglsBon  In  MonoDgalla,  and  Craddock  In  Upshur  county,  where 
the  washed  sands  have  the  following  composition  as  determined  by 
the  W.  Va.  Geological  Survey  and  published  In  Volume  IV.  pages  386-390 
Inclusive; 

(1)  12)  (3)  it)  (0) 

Silica    98.20  OS.WIO  99.15  S8.82  99.EO0 

Iron     Oildt     0.04ST  0.048  a03S3  0.1183  O.OTOS 

AlDmina     I.STOS  1.112  0.6G1T  0.8SIT  0.S49:: 

<1)     White  Hocfa  SSDd  CompaDjr's  aelected  und,  Corlotb. 

<S)     Wblte  RMic  Saod  Comptuij'e  selected  sand.  Corintb. 

<3)     Deckers  Creek  Btooe  Btone  &  Band     Companj's  sand,  Sturslaaon. 

(4)      Deckers  Creek  Stooe  Stone  A  Band     Company's  saDd.  SIiirglMon. 

(E)     8111e*  Band  Compan^r'H  naabed  sasd.  Craddock, 

Building  Stone. 

No  state  In  the  Union  contains  more  varieties  of  sandstone  splendidly 
adapted  for  building  purposes  than.  West  Virginia.  These  sandstones 
are  especially  numerous  and  valuable  In  the  Carboniferous  system, 
ranging  from  the  Pocono  or  Big  Injun  sand  at  the  base  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous up  to  the  top  of  the  Dunkard  or  Permo-Carbonlferous  series. 
Their  crushing  strength  varies  from  &  to  8  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
Inch  tor  those  In  the  Dunkard  series,  to  24,000  as  tested  In  the  reddish 
brown  stone  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  of  the  HInton  region,  Summers 
county.  These  building  stones  occur  over  a  wide  area  entirely  across  the 
state  wherever  the  Coat  measure  and  other  Carboniferous  rocks  ex- 
tend. Recently  large  shipments  of  building  stone  from  one  of  Preston 
county's  sandstone  quarries  in  the  Conemaugh  series,  have  been  going 
Into  one  of  New  York  City's  greatest  cathedrals  and  other  costly 
etmctnres. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  several  strata  of  sandstone  and  build- 
ing stone,  see  Volume  IV.  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  pages  108- 
696  inclusive. 

Brick   Clays  and    Shales. 

The  under  clays  that  accompany  the  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania  are 
also  present  at  the  corresponding  horizons  In  West  Virginia,  and  In 
Hancock,    Marion    and    Taylor    counties    especially    have    given    oHkI* 
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to  large  InduatrleB  in  the  manufacture  of  flre,  building,  and  paving 
brick,  tile,  etc.,  and  the  great  ehale  beds  of  the  Conenutngh  serlee  ue 
extensively  operated  lor  tb«  manufacture  of  common  building  and  paving 
brick  at  many  pointe  in  the  state,  while  at  Huntington  a  splendid  guallty 
of  red  rooring  Lile  is  manufactured  from  these  shales.  There  are  also 
vast  deposits  of  surface  clays  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  state,  and 
ihese  together  with  the  ever  present  shales  in  every  geological  formation, 
should  with  Its  cheap  coal  and  natural  gas,  make  West  Virginia's  output 
of  brick  and  clay  products  the  greatest  of  any  in  the  Union. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  brick,  clay,  limestone  and  cement 
industries  of  the  state,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Volume  111,  West  Vir- 
ginia Geological  Survey. 

Salt  Brine*. 

No  deposits  of  rock  salt  have  yet  heen  penetrated  by  the  drill  in 
West  Virginia.  It  is  possible  that  when  a  hole  has  been  sunk  In  tbe 
earth  to  the  horizon  of  the  Sallna  geological  formation  which  holds  the 
great  dei>oslts  of  rock  salt  in  western  New  York,  northwestern  Penusyl- 
vania,  and  northern  Ohio,  the  same  deposits  may  be  revealed,  but  as 
they  would  underlie  the  surface  at  nearly  a  mile  a  depth  anywhere 
along  the  Ohio  river  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  state,  such  deposits 
it  any  exist  cannot  now  be  considered  available.  Where  the  Salina 
formation  comes  to  the  surface  on  Limestone  run,  near  Keyser,  Mineral 
county,  springs  containing  some  salt  Issue  from  it,  and  in  the  early 
history  of  the  region  tnrniahed  a  small  amount  of  salt  ID  the  primitive 
settlers,  so  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  a  great  deposit  of  rock  salt 
may  underlie  all  of  West  Virginia  from  the  Allegheny  mountain  range 
westward,  but  as  it  is  buried  under  from  one  to  three  miles  of  rock 
strata,  it  can  only  become  available  for  use  in  the  remote  future. 

The  salt  industry  of  the  state  is  carried  on  at  present  by  the  concen- 
tration of  brines  obtained  from  boring  into  the  basal  beds  of  the  Potts- 
ville  series,  and  also  into  the  Big  Injun  or  Pocono  beds  below,  both  of 
which  horizons  belong  in  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  manufacture 
ef  salt  from  these  brines  is  confined  to  the  Ohio  river  in  Mason  countir, 
and  to  the  Great  Kanawha  in  Kanawha  county,  although  brines  of  equal 
strength  and  abundant  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  drilling  In  nearly 
every  region  of  the  state  west  from  the  Allegheny  mountain  range,  brines 
of  very  great  salinity  having  recently  been  found  in  the  Orlskany  sand- 
stone at  a  depth  of  about  40O0  feet  in  a  boring  made  at  Parsons,  Tucker 
county,  by  Ihe  Parsons  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  and  in  the  Salina  beds 
of  the  Silurian  at  a  depth  of  more  than  a  mile  (5,850  feet)  in  the  deep 
well  drilled  by  Wm,  Seymour  Edwards  on  Slaughter  creek  near  Coal- 
burg,  Kanawha  county.  Hence  there  are  plenty  of  brines  In  the  state 
accessible  at  all  depths  for  the  establishment  of  many  more  salt  manu- 
facturing and  chemical  industries.  A  full  discussion  of  the  brian  of  the 
stale  and  the  salt  industry  is  given  in  Volume  IV  of  the  W,  Va,  Oeologieat 
Survey. 
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Iron  Ores. 

West  Virginia,  although  having  probably  300  million  tons  of  available 
Iron  ore  within  her  borders,  produces  such  a  small  amount  annually  that 
her  production  la  connected  up  with  that  of  Kentucky  In  the  Btatlstics 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Q.  Survey.  For  the  year  1911  the  production  of 
both  etates  amounted  to  only  71,979  long  tons,  of  wfalcb  G7,770  wae 
hematite  ore  produced  by  the  Rose  Run  mine  near  Olympla,  Ky.,  and  the 
balance  of  H.209  tone  was  brown  ore  produced  at  Orebank,  '4  miles  up 
the  Potomac  river  from  Harpers  Ferry  in  Jetterson  county,  W.  Va.,  where 
a  mine  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  has  been  in  almost  constant  opera- 
tion (or  nearly  s  century,  and  Is  the  only  operating  iron  ore  mine  in 
the  state  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  primarily  due  to  two  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is  lack 
«(  transportation  facilities,  the  ore  deposits  being  usually  situated  in 
wild,  mountalnouB  regions,  remote  from  railways,  and  therefore  In- 
accessible for  commercial  mining  purposes.  The  other  cause  Is  that 
very  little  of  West  Virginia's  iron  ore  is  fitted  (or  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  the  Bessemer  process,  and  hence  there  has  been  no  such  demand 
for  these  ores  within  the  last  3  decades  as  would  lead  to  their  exploita- 
tion, and  the  building  of  railways  to  carry  them  lo  market 

Aside  from  the  small  deposits  of  carbonate  ores  always  occurring  in 
connection  with  the  Coal  Measure  rocks,  the  principal  deposits  of  iron 
ore  in  West  Virginia  are  found  east  o(  the  Allegheny  mountains  in  the 
counties  of  Jefferson,  Berkeley.  Morgan,  Hampshire,  Mineral,  Grant, 
Hardy,  Pendleton.  Pocahontas.  Oreenbrler,  and  Monroe. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  of  iron  ores  from  several  counties  o( 
West  Virginia  in  which  commercial  deposits  exist  taken  (rom  Volume  IV. 
opposite  page  2S0,  W.  Va.  Geol.  Survey,  will  give  a  (air  Idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  same,  and  also  the  general  average  of  the  70  samples  repre 
sen led; 
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The  quantity  of  Iron  oree  fn  these  Bevera]  counties  has  been  estimated 
by  Prot.  O.  P.  Qrimsler,  who  collected  the  data  embodied  In  Volume 
rv,  W,  Va.  Qeol.  Survey,  as  follows: 


FocBboDtai,   no  estimate,  quantity   large. 
Monroe,   no  eatlmate.  quantity   large. 
JefrersoD,  no  estluiate.  quantity  large- 
Berkeley  and  Morgan,  no  estimate,  qoantlt]'  eonildeinble. 

Thie  summary  gives  a  total  of  16li  million  tons  In  the  4  counties  upon 
which  ProL  Ortmsley  made  estimates,  and  the  other  T  counties  In  which 
no  estimates  were  attempted  are  known  to  hold  large  supplies  of  Iron 
ore,  since  they  lie  In  the  same  geologic  zone,  and  giving  these  7  an 
estimate  of  only  136  million  tons,  would  make  the  total  commercial  ore 
resources  of  West  Virginia  foot  up  not  less  than  300  million  tons,  a  very 
respectable  figure,  and  one  that  should  finally  result  la  establishing  a 
large  Iron  Industry  within  the  confines  of  the  state. 

Petroleum  and   Natural   Gas. 

The  petroleum  Industry  owes  quite  as  much,  or  even  more,  to  West 
Virginia  as  to  Pennsylvania,  since  as  Is  well  known  large  qnantltiea 
of  this  oil  were  marketed  from  her  territory  on  Hughes  river  In  Ritchie 
and  Wirt  counties,  many  years  before  Drake  completed  the  historic  well 
near  TltasvOle,  Pa.,  In  1S69.  Then,  too,  the  tools  with  which  Capt 
Drake  was  enabled  to  penetrate  the  earth's  rocky  strata,  had  all  been 
Invented  In  what  Is  now  West  Virginia,  halt  a  century  previous,  ae  It 
related  In  volumes  I  and  I  (A),  West  Virginia  Geological  Surrey,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  the  details  of  West  Virginia's  petroleum  his- 
tory. 

The  state's  annual  output  of  oil  up  to  the  close  of  1911,  since  accurate 
Statistics  have  been  kept,  beginning  with  1876,  is  as  follows: 


90.000 
61.000 
102.000 


S44.II3 

49S.STB 
2.40a.318 
S.810.0RS 
8.44G.412 
8.S7T.S24 
8.120.I3B 
10.019,770 
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1887  13,0M,<M6 

18B8  18,616,101 

1889  13,ei0,930 

1900  16,195,675 

1901  14,177,120 

1803  13,G13,31S 

1903  12,880,395 

1904  12,644,686 

1906  11.678,110 

1906  10,120,936. . 

1907  8,096,208 

1908  9,623.176 

1909  10,746,092 

1910  11,763,071 

1911 9,795,464 

Total    J26,866,S21 

This  toUl  of  226,866,631  barrele  should  be  IscreaBed  bj  about  3,000,000 
barrels  as  tlie  estimated  production  up  to  1876,  and  by  about  12,000,000 
barrels  lor  1912,  so  that  by  January  Ist,  1913,  the  total  production  from 
the  atate  would  foot  up  about  241,000,000  barrels  In  round  numbera, 
since  the  first  well  was  drilled  at  Burning  Springs,  Wirt  county.  In  1860. 

The  quality  of  West  Virginia  petroleum  is  of  the  very  highest  grade  pro- 
duced anywhere  in  the  world,  and  while  It  is  very  probable  that  most  of  the 
large  oil  fields  of  the  state  have  already  been  developed,  it  is  also  oertain 
that  West  Virginia  will  continue  to  produce  several  million  barrels  of 
petroleum  annually  for  a  long  time  in  the  future,  the  declining  output  of 
her  13,014  oil  wells  on  January  let.  1912,  with  an  average  production  of 
2  barrels  daily  being  continually  reinforced  and  supplemented  by  the 
drilling  of  new  wells,  and  the  development  of  new  pooIb  and  spurs,  near 
the  older  developed  fields. 

As  to  the  area  of  the  state  now  producing  oil,  and  In  which  it  is 
possible  to  find  commercial  quantities  of  the  same.  It  might  be  stated 
that  all  the  region  lying  10  to  20  miles  west  from  the  western  slope  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains  is  possible  oil  territory,  and  is  comprised  with- 
in the  following  list  of  the  counties  of  the  state: 

Boons  Mara  hall 

Braxton  Ma  sod 

Brooke  Mlogo 

Cabell  Monongalia 

Calbonn  Ohio 

Clar  Pleasants 

TJoddrldge  rutnam 

Ollmer  Ititcme 

Haai^ock  Roana 

Harrison  Tajlar 

Jackson  Tjler 

Kanavba  Upsbur 

Lewis  Wavoe 

Lincoln  WeUel 

LOBSQ  Wirt 

HarloD  Wood 

The  counties  of  the  state  east  from  the  ones  mentioned,  with  the 
poasfble  exception  of  western  Preston,  Barbour,  Webster,  Nicholas,  Fay- 
ette, Wyoming  and  McDowell,  lie  within  the  greatly  disturbed  region 
where  the  strata  are  highly  crumpled,  folded  and  hrohen.  so  that  what- 
ever oil  they  may  once  have  held  has  escaped  into  the  air  most  probably 
In  the  form  of  gas  or  vapor  through  the  heat  generated  in  the  earth 
movements  giving  origin  to  the  folded,  flsaured  and  broken  strata.  The 
rocks  In  these  last  mentioned  7  counties  are  not  greatly  disturbed  ez- 
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oept  along  tbelr  eastern  marBlQB,  and  h«noe  it  Is  barely  possible,  but  not 
probable  tbat  some  small  pools  of  commercial  value  may  yet  be  discover- 
ed witbin  their  borders. 

Natural  Gas. 

Twenty-two  states  o[  tbe  Union  produce  natural  gas  In  commercial 
quantity,  but  of  tbe  total,  60S  billion  cubic  feet,  wortb  In  round  numbers  74 
million  dollars,  marketed  In  the  entire  United  States  In  ISll,  this  state 
produced  207  billion,  or  slightly  more  than  two-flttbs,  and  leaving  out 
Pennsylvania's  production  (104  billion),  West  Virginia  yielded  for  the 
market  more  than  all  of  tlie  other  20  state  together,  both  In  value  (2SK 
millions)  and  quantity  (207  bUllon  feet),  of  which  81  billion  cubic  feet 
was  consumed  within  the  state,  and  126  billion  was  transported  tor  con- 
sumption beyond '  her  borders.  These  figures  take  no  account  o[  tbe 
large  quantity  used  by  the  oil  and  gas  well  operators  unmetered  from 
casing  heads  and  other  sources,  nor  of  the  other  very  large  quantity, 
probably  amounting  to  hi  billion  cubic  feet  daily,  tbat  escapes  Into  the  air 
from  oil  and  gas  wells  unused  for  any  purpose,  so  that  it  Is  practically 
certain  that  at  least  one  billion  feet  of  natural  gas,  amounting  In  heat- 
ing value  to  one  million  bushels  of  coal,  or  40  thousand  short  tons  daily, 
or  nearly  16  million  tons  annually.  Issues  from  the  earth  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  value  of  the  quantity  marketed 
from  tbe  state  In  1911,  viz;  ZS^  million  dollars,  was  more  than  balf 
the  value  of  the  entire  quantity  of  coal  produced  by  the  state  during 
tbe  same  year  viz;  62  2-3  million  dollars,  and  If  that  which  escaped  into 
the  air  and  was  completely  wasted  could  have  been  saved  and  marketed, 
the  natural  gas  and  gasoline  produced  in  1911  would  have  equaled  or 
exceeded  in  value  that  of  the  entire  coal  production  of  the  state  tor  that 
year. 

On  January  Ist,  1912,  West  Virginia  had  4765  productive  gas  welts 
distributed  over  33  ot  the  55  counties  with  rock  pressure  varying  from 
0  to  1040  pounds  to  the  square  Inch,  according  to  the  U.  8.  O.  Survey's 
statistics.  The  following  Is  the  list  of  counties  producing  natural  gas  In 
commercial  quantity: 

Boom  UlDRO 

Clay  \\r.\np 

Bmnke  tlnnonmilla 

Calvll  N1<-hnlni 

Callinim  Oliln 

Dodil  ridge  1-li-n^ntB 


In  addition  to  these  gaa  producing  counties,  It  Is  possible  that  pools  o( 
gas  of  commercial  value  may  hereafter  be  found  In  Preston,  Barbour. 
Randolph,  Webster,  Raleigh,  Wyoming  and  McDowell  counties,  eapeclaily 
it  drilling  operations  should  be  carried  to  great  deptbs.    In  tbe  counties 
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•ast  from  the  Allegheny  tnouatalnB,  however,  the  rocks  are  so  tilted. 
flBBured,  faulted  and  contorted,  that  probably  moat  ot  the  gas  they  ma? 
once  have  held  has  long  ago  escaped  Into  the  air  along  with  the  petro- 
leum. 

With  Buch  a  wide  area  of  gas  territory  and  eo  many  (S  to  10)  gaa 
bearing  eaods  or  strata,  the  state  la  assured  of  a  vast  supply  of  very 
pure  fuel  for  a  long  time  In  the  future,  and  hence  abould  remain  aa  It 
la  now  the  glass  manufacturing  center  of  tbe  country  and  should  also 
attract  many  other  lines  of  manufacture  In  which  abundance  of  Ihlft 
pure  cheap  fuel  Is  essential  to  success.  No  other  state  or  country  In 
the  world  so  far  ae  la  known  can  even  approach  West  Virginia  In  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  Its  natural  gas,  the  average  heating  value  per 
cubic  foot  being  about  1140  B.  T.  TJ. 

Coal. 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  mineral  resourcea  of  West  Virginia  to  be  do- 
■crlbed  In  this  brief  review,  come  her  coal  fields.  For  quantity,  variety 
and  quality,  her  coals  excel  those  of  any  other  American  Commonwealtb, 
and  constitute  a  much  richer  dowry  for  the  Little  Mountain  State  than 
any  known  gold  deposits  of  other  states.  On  account  of  her  wealth  of 
fuel  In  every  form,  solid  (coal),  liquid  (petroleum,)  and  gaseous,  (natural 
gas).  It  has  been  suggested  that  West  Virginia  should  he  known  aa  the 
"Fuel  State"  In  preference  to  any  other  cognomen,  since  including  her 
vast  stores  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  she  was  originally  dowered 
with  more  fuel  resources  than  any  other  single  political  district  in 
America. 

Pocono  Coal  Beds. 

There  are  BOine  coal  beds- in  West  Virginia,  2000  to  3000  feet  below 
the  Pocahontas  coals,  or  base  of  the  true  Coal  Measures.  These  belong; 
however.  In  tbe  Pocono  Sandstone  or  Big  Injun  Oil  Sand  division,  the 
basal  member  of  the  Carboniferous  system  often  called  the  "False  Coal 
Ueasures"  and  are  so  Impure  and  Irregular  and  enclosed  In  strata  so 
steeply  Inclined  and  crusbed  that  they  have  been  converted  into  a 
flemi-anthraclte.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  these  coals 
in  tbe  summits  of  tbe  mountains  of  western  Berkeley  and  eastern  Mor- 
gan, as  well  as  In  Hampshire,  Qreenbrier,  and  other  regions  along  the 
line  between  West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  but  in  all  cases  tbe  areas  hold- 
ing coal  have  proven  too  small  and  narrow,  and  tbe  coal  itself  too  Im- 
pure to  warrant  tbe  expensive  installations  necessary  for  commercial 
development  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  semi-anthracite  coals  the 
reader  is  cited  to  Volume  II(A).  pages  1-9,  West  Virginia  Oeoolgical 
Survey,  In  which  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Qrlfflth,  tbe  eminent  coal 
expert  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields  Is  printed  In  full  on  these 
Morgan  and  Berkeley  county  coals. 
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Claaiificatlon. 

The  rock  formations  tbat  make  up  the  true  Coal  Measuree  In  whlcdi 
the  commercial  coal  beda  of  West  Virginia  occur  have  been  subdivided 
b7  geologiata  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lowest  or  oldest: 

PotUvllle  Clarion. 

Series  Ijiwer  and  Middle  Klttaoiilasi. 

Pocahontas  group  Upper  Klttannlns. 

(Lotrerj  Lower  Frecport. 

Nob.   1   and   2  Upper  Preeport. 

No.  3  Conemansb 

No.  4  Series 

No,  e.  etc.  Bniab   Creek. 

New  Hlver  group  Bakerstowo. 

(Middle)  Mk  Lick. 

Fire  Creek.  Little   Clarkalinrf.- — 

Beckler.  Little  Pittsburg. 

Sew  ell.  Monongalia 

Beaver  River,  or  Series 

EiDBwha  group  Pittsburg. 

(Upper )  RedstoD  e. 

Eagle.  Sewleble;. 

No.  S  Qsa.  UnlonCowu. 

Cedar  Orove.  Waynesburg. 

Wlnlfrede.  Dunkard 

Coalburg.  Series 

StocktoD-LewlatoD.  Wa^Desbutg  A.  and  B. 

Allegbeay  WasblDgton. 

Series  Jolli'lown,  etc.,  etc. 

The  coals  of  these  several  groups  will  now  be  brletl;  described,  bo- 
Slonlng  with  the  lowest  and  oldest,  viz: 

The  Pocahontas  Group. 

fbd  lowest  group  of  the  true  Coal  Measures  was  Qrat  exploited  tor 
commercial  purposes  near  the  town  of  Pocahontas,  Tazewell  county, 
Virginia,  just  east  from  the  line  between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
and  hence  the  coal  beds  In  the  first  GQO  to  SOO  feet  of  these  basal  rocks 
have  been  named  in  their  order  upward  as  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  &,  $,  etc, 
"Pocahontas,"  the  thickest  and  most  valuable  bed  of  all  being  No.  3 
Pocahontas,  with  its  principal  development  In  Mercer,  McDowell  and 
Wyoming  counties.  The  coala  of  this  group  are  practically  all  of  the 
tame  physical  aspect,  having  the  typical  coking,  or  columnar  structure, 
soft,  low  In  volatile  matter,  ash  and  sulphur,  and  generally  known  ai 
smokeless  coals,  unexcelled  for  steam  and  general  fuel  purposes,  being; 
very  highly  prized  for  naval  uses  by  the  ships  of  every  land>  owing  to 
their  high  beating  values  and  freedom  from  liability  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion on  shipboard.  Although  excellent  coking  coals,  the  tendency  Id 
recent  years  is  not  to  coke  them  separately  in  the  bee-hive  oven,  nut 
to  mix  them  with  higher  volatile  coals  in  by-product  ovens  located  at 
the  points  of  coke  consumption  so  that  at  the  present  time  few,  it  any,  bee- 
hive ovens  are  building,  many  of  those  already  constructed  having  been 
long  Idle,  and  It  Is  hoped  will  remain  so  Indeflnltely,  since  the  policy  ol 
trsnsportlng  these  splendid  coals  to  by-product  ovens,  where  the  result- 
ing fuel  eases,  coal  tar,  ammonia  and  other  valuable  by-products  can  be 
profitably  utilized.  Is  one  that  should  have  been  followed  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  coking  Industry  in  the  Pocahontas  region. 

The  character  and  quality  of  the  No.  3  Pocahontas  bed  which  may  be 
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taken  as  typical  of  the  other  Pocohontae  coala,  le  well  Illustrated  bf 
the  average  of  64  compoelte  aamples  collected  and  analyzed  by  the  U.  S. 
<3.  Survey  in  1909,  the  details  of  which  are  published  In  Bulletin  Two, 
W,  Va.  Geological  Survey  In  Table  No.  2  as  follows: 

Average  64  Air         Avenge  M   Samples 
Dried  Sampled,      as  Becelved  from  UIdm. 

Per  Ceot.  Per  Cent, 

Molstace    0.08  3.30 

Volatile  Matter    14.29  13.88 

Filed  CartH>n    80.6B  78.46 

Ath     4.48  4,36 

Totals     100.00  100.00 

StUphur 0.62  0.69 

B.  T.  U.  Caloclmeter 15008  14603 

The  average  of  38  aamplea  of  No.  3  Pocahontaa  coal  collected  from 
mines  In  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties  by  the  W.  Va.  Geological  Survey, 
all  air  dried  and  analyzed  In  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Survey  yielded 
the  following  results: 

Arernne  onolj***  of  SS  lamplci  Pocahontai  Ko.  S: 

Molature     0.28 

Volatile  Matter 17.47 

Filed     CarDon 77.B0 

A3b    4.50 

Total 100.00 

Salphur    0.62 

Pbospborus    O.OO05 

B.   T.   O.   Calorimeter    ISOOB 

Average  thickness  of  coal  at  the  38  mines  sampled,  6  feet  6  inches. 

The  average  of  13  samples  of  Pocahontas  No.  3,  and  10  aamples  of 
Pocahontas  No.  4  collected  and  analyzed  by  the  State  Geological  Survey 
aa  received  from  the  mines,  gives  the  following  results: 

Pocahontas  No.  3.  Pocabonta*  No.  4. 
Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Ualsture    1.83  1.79 

Volatile  Matter 15.S1  IH.M 

Fixed    Carbon     ,      77.36  77.81 

Aab B.30  4.86 

Totals     100.00  lOO.OO 

Bulpbur    0.89  0.66 

PhiMpbonis O.OOB  0.O06 

B.    T.    U 14869  14960 

These  results  reveal  coala  of  extraordinary  purity  and  heating  values, 
and  fully  account  for  the  ever  growing  popularity  of  the  Pocabontaa 
coals  In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  other  beds  of  the  group  while  thinner  and  not  now  of  much  com- 
mercial Importance  are  of  practically  the  same  chemical  compoaltlon 
aa  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  the  time  Is  not  very  remote  In  the  future  when 
all  of  these  pure  coals,  Nos.  1,  S,  5,  6,  etc.,  of  the  Pocahontas  group  even 
down  to  2  feet  In  thickneas  or  less  will  become  commercially  valuable 
and  be  mioed  with  much  more  care  to  save  the  product  than  the  waate- 
ful  methoda  now  In  vogue  for  the  thicker  beds. 

Pocahontas  Coke. 

When  these  Pocabontaa  coals  are  coked  a  very  pure  product  results, 

its  only  weakness  being  due  to  Its  excessive  purity,  or  low  aab  content 
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appu-eotlr,  >o  that  Ita  bardea  bearing  capacity  In  Q>e  Ugb  modem  troD 
fanucea  la  not  equal  to  tbat  of  Connellaville  or  other  well  known  for- 
Dace  typea,  although  the  Pocahontaa  coke  greatlf  excela  them  in  heat- 
Ids  value  and  for  purely  metallurgical  purposes  where  great  burden 
bearing  capacity  Is  not  required.  The  toDowtng  analyses  give  the  aver- 
age of  8S  samples  of  Pocahontas  No.  3  coke  from  aa  many  oven  plants 
In  Hercer  and  McDowell  counties,  and  of  3  samples  of  No.  i  Pocahontas 
eoke  from  McDowell  county,  aa  follows: 

No.  :t  PocahoDtas  Coke.  No.  4  roMhnntaii  Coke. 

ATtnKe  H-2  Sample*  ATernKe  ^  Samples 

Percent.  Per  Cent. 

If  nlilnrr     O.Ofl  O.Sri 

Tolaillc  Hatter  nns  1.41 

Ttxrd  Carlmn   90  n»  SUMS 

Aab     7.114  8.U8 

ToUli     lOO.nit  lOO.iKt 

Selphnr  O.SS  u.(I7 

Pboephonn  0.IHI61  0.011 

The   New   River  Group. 

Higher  up  In  the  PottSTille  series  we  come  to  a  group  of  3  coal  beds 
which  were  first  developed  tor  commercial  use  along  the  canon  of  New 
River  1b  Fayette  and  Summers  counties,  and  hence  the  PottsvlUe  coals 
of  those  counties  aud  the  adjoining  region  of  Raleigh,  Greenbrier, 
Nlcbolas,  Webster,  etc.,  lo  the  northeast  have  always  been  known 
under  the  name  of  "New  River"  coals.  These  coals  are  3  In  number  In 
the  following  ascending  order,  the  lowest  one  coming  300  to  400  feet 
above  Pocahontas  No.  3,  vii: 


These  three  beds  are  seldom  all  of  commercial  thickness  in  the  same 
section  or  hill,  and  ihey  occupy  a  roch  interval  of  300  to  3E0  feet.  tb« 
Bechley  coming  about  100  feet  above  the  Fire  Creek  seam,  and  the 
Sewell  200  lo  2S0  feet  above  the  latter.  In  character,  quality,  and  general 
physical  aspect,  the  New  River  coals  very  much  resemble  tbose  of  the 
Pocahontas  group,  except  that  they  are  slightly  higher  In  volatile  matter 
as  well  as  a  little  lower  in  ash.  thus  outranking  a  very  little  the  Poca- 
hontas group  In  heat  units.  They  also  coke  well,  like  the  Pocahontas 
beds,  and  are  specially  popular  (or  general  steam  and  naval  purposes. 

Some  of  these  same  coals  extend  across  southwestward  into  McDowell 
county  where  they  overlie  the  Pocahontas  group  and  are  known  as  the 
"Pocahontas  thin  veins,"  one  of  them  which  appears  to  correlate  with 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  Sewell  bed  being  known  variously  as  the  "DavT~ 
or  "Tug  River"  seam  and  being  distinguished  as  furnishing  coal  with  a 
greater  B.  T.  U.  value  than  any  other  bed  of  the  entire  Appalachian 
field. 

The  quality  of  these  several  coals  la  shown  by  the  following  averages 
of  numerous  samples  both  In  the  State  Geological  Survey  laboratory,  and 
In  that  of  the  U.  S.  G.  Survey: 
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The  coke  from  the  Fire  Creek  and  SpwcU  seams  Is  alao  o1 

purity  as  mny  be  observed  from  the  [allowing  aversge  analyses: 

MolB.      V.M.  F.C.         Asb.        fii 


S041  14803 

44B2  14610 

S030  14812 

4620  14726 

B223  

4681  14360 

40B1  14000 

S34&  lB03f> 

6370  ' 

very  great 


Colic  Imm  Serrull  Coal: 

\V.    Vn.   <~t     [JnrViM'    0.14         l.Ofl         01.26         7  64  0.7B         0.0008 

These  very  pure  coals  of  the  New  River  group  extend  northeastward 
from  that  stream  tbrougb  Greenbrier,  Nicholas,  Webster  and  Randolph, 
thinning  betow  present  commercial  dimensions  In  Tucker  and  Preeton 
couniles,  the  whole  Middle  and  Lcwer  rock  groups  of  the  Pottaville  ap- 
parently disappearing  before  the  Maryland  line  is  reached  to  the  north- 
east. 

The  Rich  Mountain  Coal  Company  of  which  the  Hart  Brothers  of 
Clarlteburg  are  the  principal  owners  have  exploited  two  of  these  New 
River  coals  on  the  left  forK  of  the  Buckhannou  river  In  Randolph  county, 
probably  the  Sewell  and  Beckley,  or  Sewell  and  Fire  Creek,  where  each 
of  the  beds  Is  ahout  3  feel  thick  and  separaled  by  an  Inlerval  varying 
from  30  feet  to  over  100  within  a  mile  or  lees.  These  coals  Increase  In 
volatile  matter  to  the  northeast,  but  they  retain  their  very  pure  character 
fn  ash  or  sulphur  contents  even  as  far  north  aa  the  Tygarts  Valley  river 
.  Id  the  gorge  of  which  below  Elklna  they  have  been  explored.  The  Ran- 
dolph county  phase  of  these  coals  is  Illustrated  by  the  following  average 
analysis  of  7  air  dried  samples,  3  from  the  left  fork  of  the  Buckhannon 
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and  4  from  the  region  below  tbe  Beverly  and  BuckhanDon  turnpike  und 
the  end  of  Rich  Mountain  In  the  gorge  o(  Tygaite  river; 

Per  ceot. 

HalBture 0.83 

Tolitlle   Matter 2»-08 

Ash 4.94 

Total 100.00 

Salpbar 0-89 

PhoBpboriu -       0-O13 

A  specimen  of  coke  made  by  the  Rich  Mountain  Company  from  these 
coala  and  analyzed  by  the  W.  Va.  Geol.  Surrey,  gave  the  following  ro- 
suUb: 

MolBtare 

Volfttlle   Matter    

Flipd  Carbon    

rtied  Carbon 


Total 100.00 

Snlphur    0.82 

Phoaphorna    ., 0.010 

Wben  proper  railway  facilities  are  at  band,  a  large  area  of  this  coal 
can  be  operated  between  the  New  and  Tygarta  river  that  has  as  yet 
been  onlj'  slightly  explored,  and  these  coals  will  (urnlsh  a  very  large 
tonnage  of  most  excellent  fuels  and  cokes  throughout  the  region  In 
question,  where  up  to  the  present  very  little  attention  has  been  given 
them. 


The   Kanawha  Group. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania  a  thin  group  of  rocks  only  60  to  80  feet 
thick  and  containing  but  3  unimportant  coals  lieds  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  Homewood  sandstone,  the  topmost  member  of  the  Potts- 
vUle  series  In  that  region,  and  the  main  mass  of  the  Pottsvllle  or  Conno- 
queneaslng  sandstones  below.  The  coals  are  hard,  rather  impure  and 
Inclined  to  be  of  the  "block"  type.  In  passing  southwestward  across 
West  Virginia,  this  group  of  coala,  so  thin  and  unimportant  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  appears  gradually  to  expand  until  on  the  Great  Kanawha 
river  the  group  attains  a  thickness  of  1000  feet,  and  holds  6  or  more 
valuable  coal  beds  where  the  group  received  Its  name,  "Kanawha."  SUB 
further  to  the  southwest  where  these  measures  pass  into  Kentucky  from 
southern  Mingo,  it  attains  a  still  greater  development,  measuring  over 
1800  feet,  and  holding  8  or  more  coals  of  commercial  thickness  at  one 
point  or  another,  but  never  ail  in  the  same  section  or  mountain. 

These  Kanawha  measures  hold  the  principal  coal  beds  in  Webster, 
southeastern  Braxton,  Nicholas,  northern  Fayette,  and  Raleigh,  Kanawba, 
Boone,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Wyoming,  and  Mingo  counties,  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  accompanying  state  geological  map. 

The  coals  in  tbe  Kanawha  or  Upper  Pottsvllle  group,  subdivide  natur- 
ally into  two  classes,  very  distinct  in  physical  character.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  this  great  formation  as  indicated  by  the  diagram,  are  three 
beds,  viz;  in  descending  order,  the  Lewiston  or  Stockton,  the  Coalburg. 
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and  the  Wlnlfrede.  These  are  all  characterized  b;  larers  of  verr  bard, 
pure  coal  which  aplit  Into  oblODs  blocks  with  a  pbyalcal  appearance 
Intermeitiate  to  ordinary  bltumlnoua  coal  and  cannel.  These  beds  vary 
In  thickness  trom  3  to  12  fe«t,  and  it  olten  happens  that  not  more  than 
one  of  them  and  seldom  more  than  two  are  present  in  commercial  con- 
dition on  the  same  property.  These  coals,  on  account  ol  their  high  Inel 
value  and  resistance  to  pulverization  In  transportation  and  handling, 
as  well  as  their  small  loss  of  fuel  value  In  storage,  have  long  retained 
their  hold  on  commercial  markets  under  the  name  of  "Kanawha  Splint" 
The  quality  o(  tbe  three  coals  is  very  similar,  as  may  be  observed 
by  the  following  averages  trom  several  analyses  of  each,  made  Id  the 
laboratory  of  the  State  Geological  Survey. 

Uola.  T.U.  F.C.  Aih  SnI.  PboB.  B.T.D. 

Lcwlston    «oal    (   «  analyaea)     2.19  33.27  SO.O^i  4.S0  l.OS  .OnS  1S480 

CoalburK    Ciul     (24  aoalrMB)      2.10  S2.7T  S5.13  T.T8  0.81  .01)4  138T9 

Wlnifrede  Coal    <  8  aaaiyMt)     1.84  34.44  06.92  S.TB  0.06  .DOB  186(17 

Qenenl  average  (38  analyie*)     2.00     83.48     BT.38     6.30     O.BS     .006     18672 

The  above  averages  give  the  tme  chemical  composition  of  these  famous 
ICanawha  Splints,"  and  they  also  emphasize  the  superior  quality  of 
these  justly  celebrated  fuels,  as  well  as  Insure  a  continuous  demand 
for  the  same  In  the  fuel  markets  of  the  country. 

Lower  Kanawha  Coala. 

Separated  trom  the  lowest  of  the  3  Upper  Kanawha  or  Splint  coals 
Just  described,  by  an  Interval  of  ZOO  to  300  feet  of  rocky  strata,  there 
comes  in  another  class  of  coals,  usually  4  in  number  as  shown  In  the 
diagram,  bnt  sometimes  more.  These  coals  are  softer  than  the  Splint 
coals  above,  and  gradually  approach  with  the  lowest  one  (Eaglg)  the 
columnar  structure  of  the  New  River  coking  coals,  although  much 
higher  In  volatile  matter,  and  therefore  known  in  -the  market  as  "gas" 
coals,  two  of  them  having  received  the  names,  "No.  1  Gas,"  and  "No.  2 
Gas,"  which  still  adhere  to  them  trom  their  use  In  the  manufacture  of 
iUnminating  gas.  With  the  exception  of  the  uppermost  (Cedar  Grove] 
which  Is  intermediate  in  type  to  Splint  and  ordinary  soft  bituminous 
coal,  they  constitute  excellent  coking  coals  as  well  as  general  fuels  for 
either  steam  or  domestic  purposes. 

The  average  chemical  constitution  of  these  several  beds  as  shown 
trom  analyses  made  by  the  State  Geological  Survey  is  as  follows: 


Mola.    T. 

CedarOrorecoal  (12aoal;BeB>    0.94 

No.  2  Gaa  coal    (34  tualyaet)    1.46 

Pawellton   coal    (  3BDn1yReB)    1.33    S2, 

Eagle      coal         <12aDaljaea)      1.80     29. 


-C.      Ash      Bnl.    Phoa.  B.T.D. 


Oeaeral  average  (04  analjaea)    . .   1.39    82.88    60JSe    6.19    0.9R    .(H)7     144(NS 

These  analyses  reveal  a  progressive  decrease  in  volatile  matter,  and 
a  correepondlng  increase  of  flxed  carbon  In  descending  to  lower  and 
lower  coal  beds  from  the  top  of  the  Kanawha  series.  These  analyses 
also  dtsolose  that  the  Lower  Kanawha  coals,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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Upper  Kftoawba  leries  are  fads  of  great  pnrltr  ud  genenl  ezcelleuoe, 
belns  bigb  In  Dxed  carbon  aod  heat  nnlta  aa  well  aa  low  In  tlie  ImpnrltiM 
of  aab.  Bulphar,  and  molBtore,  tbns  innrlnc  a  constant  demand  (or  them 
In  the  commercial  marketa. 

The  general  excellence  of  all  the  ooala  In  the  great  Kanawha  group 
ta  80  well  known  to  the  coal  markets  ot  the  coantrj  that  It  ts  unnac«*- 
oary  to  descrtbe  each  particular  bed  In  detail,  except  to  state  that  the 
No.  2  Qas  coal  Is  the  most  persistent  and  valuable  bed  of  the  entire 
group,  and  probably  (umiahes  a  greater  tonnage  than  any  other  slnsle 
member.  It  geuerally  contains  enough  hard  or  splint^  coal  to  make  an 
Ideal  shipping  fuel  while  the  soner  layers  yield  an  excellent  coke  and 
are  also  valuable  for  gas  making  purpoaea  Some  excellent  coal  ta 
gener^y  present  wherever  the  horUon  of  tbis  bed  la  above  water  level, 
the  principal  mines  on  the  Upper  Guyandotte,  at  Holden.  Dingus  Ron, 
etc,  being  In  this  seam,  while  at  Warfleld,  Rawl,  and  other  points  on 
the  Tug  the  same  I>ed  appears  to  be  present  In  commercial  thickness 
as  well  aa  on  all  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  watera  ot  Big  and  Little 
Coal  rlvera.  It  is  also  a  valuable  coal  across  Nicholas  and  Webaler 
tbougb  declining  in  thickness  from  C  feet,  its  average  on  tbe  Kanawha 
and  southwestward,  to  3  and  3^  feet  In  Webster  and  sontheastern 
Braxton.  For  a  fuller  and  detailed  description  oi  all  the  members  of  the 
Kanawha  group,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Volumes  n  and  U(a>,  and 
Bulletin  Two,  W.  Va.  QeoloKlcal  Survey. 

Allegheny  Serlea. 

Immediately  above  the  top  of  the  Pottsville  bed^  there  comes  another 
series  of  sandy  shalee,  coals,  fire  clays,  aandstonea,  and  occasionally  one 
or  more  limestones,  the  whole  rock  formation  having  a  thlckneaa  ot 
ISO  to  SM  feet  on  the  Allegheny  river  In  western  Pennsylvania  where 
these  strata  were  llrst  studied  and  named  the  Allegheny  seriea  There 
it  contains  In  different  regions,  6  or  more  coal  horizons  that  fumlali 
fuel  of  commercial  value,  as  follows: 

Cppcr  Frecport  (Tbomu). 
fjowti  PrceiMirt. 
TTpwr  KIttiDDlu. 
Middle   KtrtaDDtns- 
Lover   KlttanDlDf    (I>aTl«). 

Of  these  6  beds  that  are  mined  at  different  points  In  Pennsylvania, 
only  two,  vis;  the  Upper  Freeport  and  Lower  Kittannlng  have  been 
mined  to  any  considerable  extent  In  West  Virginia,  and  ot  tbese  the 
Lower  Elttanning  bed  appears  to  be  the  most  widely  persistent  and 
valuable.  It  is  known  under  different  local  names  in  the  several  regtons 
ot  the  state,  being  otten  called  the  "Six-Foot"  seam  along  the  North 
Fotomao  river,  tbe  "Davis"  seam  at  Thomas,  and  adjoining  regloua,  tka 
"Roaring  Creek"  bed  in  Randolph  and  Barbour,  and  the  "No.  5  Block" 
throu^ont  Clay,  Nicholas,  Fayette,  Kanawha,  and  other  oountlea  In  the 
aouthwenem  regloni  ol  the  state.  It  Is  generally  of  workable  dimen- 
sions wherever  its  outcrop  lies  above  drainage,  and  Hs  wide  dlstrlbv- 
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tlon  and  uniform  good  qu&lltr  render  It  one  of  the  very  Toloable  cool 
horizons  ol  the   state. 

The  coal  differs  In  type  greatly  In  the  several  regions  as  expressed 
tn  the  chemical  analyses  now  to  be  given,  being  lower  In  volatile  matter 
In  the  mountain  regions  than  in  others.  The  following  average  of  5 
analyses  represents  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the  Lower  Klttan* 
nfng  coal  along  the  North  Potomac  river  between  Piedmont  and  Qor- 
man: 

Average  S  mmpla  Loteer  £Itl(ii(iilii|r  coot,  Vorlh  Potontae  rivar. 

If  oiBture I.8I 

VoUtile   Uatter    n.7» 

Filed  CarboD 7I.DS 

Aeh   11.81 

Total - 100.00 

Bulpbar    2.03 

Pboapborna    O.iMS 

B.  T.  D.  Caloclmeior l.'Wli 

Another  type  of  this  coat  Is  foimd  further  up  the  North  Potomac  to- 
ward Its  headwaters  where  the  Davis  Coal  ft  Coke  Compaoy  carries 
on  extensive  operations  In  the  vicinity  of  Coketon,  Tucker  oonnty,  as 
lUuBtrated  by  the  following  analysis  of  an  air  dried  aample: 

Par  cent. 

Uolsture     0.48 

Volatile   Hatter    20.72 

Filed  Carbon    T2.S» 

Aah 0.01 

Total   loaoe 

SDlpbur    0.82 

PboRpbociu    0.03 

B.  T.  U 14600 

Still  another  type  of  this  same  coal  occurs  in  the  Roaring  Creek  r»- 
gloD  of  Randolph  and  Barbour  counties  as  exhibited  by  the  toUowing 
analysis  of  an  air  dried  sample  of  the  same  In  which  the  volatile  matter 
Is  higher: 

U  olatare 0.74 

Volatile  Uatter  80.38 

Plied  CarboD S9.M 

Aah  g.a» 

Total     tOO.OQ 

Solphar    l.W 

Pboapborna    0.028 

B.  T.  D 13M1 

The  No.  E  Block  type  of  this  ooal  which  comes  In  toward  the  south* 
western  half  of  the  state  Is  representsd  by  the  following  average  of  C 
samples  as  reoelved  from  the  mines; 

Per  canL 

Uolatuca 1.81 

Volatile    Uatter    88.17 

Fixed  Carbon    67J18 

Alb   7.W 

Totala  tOO.flO 

Snlpbor    O.K 

Pboapborua    0;003 

Ji.  T.  D.  Cslorlmetei  1SU8 
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Hanr  of  the  mlnee  on  No.  5  Block  coal  Bhow  blgber  In  B.  T.  U.  than 
this  average,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  splendid  fuel  coals  of  the  state,  always 
holding  the  market  wherever  tt  bat  been  once  introduced. 

The  Middle  Klttannlng  coal  of  the  Pennaylvanla  section  appears  to 
be  united  with  the  Lower  one  at  most  localities  in  West  Virginia,  and 
hence  Is  not  known  aa  a  separate  bed. 

The  Upper  Klttannlng  coal  with  a  thickness  ot  3  to  4  feet,  has  beeiy 
mined  at  only  a  few  localities  in  the  state,  viz;  in  Monongalia,  Preaton. 
Taylor,  Barbour,  Randolph,  Upshur  and  Lewis  counties,  and  then  only 
In  a  small  way  by  tbe  farmers,  since  It  Is  always  overshadowed  by  the 
thicker  and  more  Important  bed  (Lower  Klttannlng)  40  to  BO  feet  below. 
It  la  rather  high  In  ash,  10-12  per  cent,  but  will  sometime  furnish  a  large 
tonnage  of  fairly  good  fuel.  It  has  been  observed  at  only  a  few  localities 
in  the  Kanawha  region,  one  of  which  is  at  Crescent,  Fayette  county, 
wbere  a  bed  of  coal  4  feet  thick  has  been  mined  at  58  feet  above  tbe 
No.  5  Block  seam,  and  apparently  tbe  same  seam  has  been  opened  on 
Kelly's  creek  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Lewis,  where  it  is  partly  cannel  at  45  feet 
above  No.  B  Block. 

The  Lower  Freeport  coal  is  of  very  little  economic  importance  in  West 
Virginia,  and  has  not  apparently  been  mined  tor  commercial  ahipment 
anywhere  In  the  state,  being  generally  thin  and  impure,  and  frequently 
absent  from  the  section  completely. 

The  Upper  Freeport  coal  at  the  top  ot  the  Alleglieny  series  is  an  im- 
portant bed  in  the  northern  portion  of  tbe  state  across  Preston  and 
eastern  Monongalia,  and  possibly  In  some  portions  ot  northern  Barbour, 
aa  well  as  throngh  Tucker  and  Mineral  counties  along  the  North  Potoma« 
coal  basin,  but  southwestward  from  Barbonr  county  this  coal  thins  down 
to  1  to  2  feet  or  disappears  entirely  until  we  reach  Lincoln  county  where 
in  the  region  of  Orlfflthsville  and  Hamlin  It  appears  to  thicken  up  to 
a  bed  of  commercial  value.  It  has  been  extensively  developed  on  tha 
waters  ot  Deckers  creek  In  Monongalia  and  Preston  counties  for  coking 
purposes  by  the  Elkins  Coal  i  Coke  Company,  the  Preston  County  Coal 
Company,  and  the  Connellsvllle  Basin  Coal  Company,  as  well  as  In  the 
region  of  Newburg,  Austen  and  Tunnelton,  Preston  county,  where  tber* 
are  several  lai^e  mines  on  this  coal  for  coking,  railway  and  other  general 
fuel  purposes.  Quite  recently  the  fuel  from  this  bed  In  the  Deckers 
creek  region  of  Monongalia  and  Preston  counties  has  come  Into  high 
favor  as  a  coal  to  mix  with  the  low  volatile  coals  ol  the  Potomac  basin 
In  the  manufacture  of  by-product  coke,  and  a  contract  for  a  large  dally 
tonnage  of  this  coal  covering  a  period  ot  several  years  has  been  made  to 
supply  the  by-product  oven  plant  near  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Like  the  Klttannlng  below,  the  Upper  Freeport  bed  Is  much  lower  In 
volatile  matter  In  the  Allegheny  Mountain  or  North  Potomac  region  than 
west  of  the  same  as  will  be  observed  by  the  following  two  types  ot 
analysis,  being  the  average  ot  4  samples  from  each  region: 
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AltefflMiif  Dedera 

MoDDtalit  Cre«k 

Per  cent  Per  oeat. 

HolBtnre    1.44  1.4S 

Volatile  If Btter   14.60  29.B9 

Sized  Cuban  T4.0e  62.33 

Aah    9.00  6.87 

Total!    100.00  100.00 

Bolphnr  1.B6  1.10 

Phoaphoma 0.02  0.03 

B,  T,  D,  Calorimeter 14621  J4171 

The  volatile  matter  in  the  samples  from  the  North  Potomac  basin. 
It  wlU  be  noted,  le  only  half  that  In  the  Deckers  creek  fields. 

The  C«nemaugh  Series. 

The  next  succeeding  group  of  rocks  above  the  Allegheny  Is  known  u 
the  Conemaugh  Heriea,  and  baa  a  thickness  of  650  to  600  feet  In  most 
regions  of  West  Virginia,  containing  6  or  more  coal  horizons. 

The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  Conemaugb  beds  is  composed  largely  ot 
soft  red  shales  which  have  a  tendency  to  slide,  giving  mucli  traubls 
and  expense  to  the  railways  In  cuttings,  tunnels,  etc,  and  also  to  the 
oil  well  drillers,  since  access  of  water  converts  them  Into  mud  which 
"caves"  badly  and  frequently  results  in  loss  of  drilling  tools  and  th« 
bole. already  drilled.  The  lower  third  however,  consists  mostly  of  massive 
sandstones  (Buffalo  and  Mahoning)  which  often  furnish  good  building 
stone,  and  when  deeply  buried  may  bold  considerable  Quantities  of  oil 
and  gas. 

The  coal  horizons  of  the  Conemaugh  are  the  following  in  descendinc 
order: 

Little  pittBbatg. 
Little  Clnrkabars. 
Elk  Lick. 

Bakeratown. 
Bnisb  Creek. 

The  only  coals  of  the  Conemaugh  series  that  attain  any  considerabls 
economic  Importance  are  the  Brush  creek,  which  comes  GO  to  80  feet 
above  the  TTpper  Freeport,  the  Bakeratown,  which  comes  ISO  to  200  feet 
above  the  Upper  Freeport  bed,  and  the  Elk  Lick  coal  160  to  180  feet 
higher.  The  Harlem  coal  has  occasionally  been  mined  by  the  farmers 
tor  local  use.  but  It  Is  generally  only  1  to  Z  feet  thick  and  often  absent 
entirely. 

The  Brush  creek  bed  attains  some  importance  In  Hancock  county 
where  It  has  been  mined  for  commercial  purposes,  and  exhibits  th». 
following  composition  on  Hardlu  run,  near  New  Cumberland: 

Metitnre    I.IB 

Volatile  Hatter    S6.S8 

Pliea  CarboB    B6.5S 

A«h   6.W 

Total     lon.ow 

Snlphur    1.45 

Phoapbonia O.OOS- 
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The  BakerBtovn  coal  which  beloiiEB  100  to  120  feet  above  the  Brush 
Creek  bed  is  quite  widely  distributed,  and  rrequeatlr  attains  commercial 
value  In  Preston,  Barbour,  Mineral,  Braxton,  Upshur  Brooke  and  other 
regions  ot  the  state.  Ita  composition  In  the  different  districts  is  shown 
h7  the  following  analyses: 

UlDpral  Preston  I^wls  Broobp 

rouDty.  County.  Couotj.  County. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  ceot 

Moisture    1.B9              1.05  1.31              0.T8 

Volatile  Hatter    14.81            23J1S  .18.71  41.25 

Plie-J  Carbon   Ta.lT            6.1.45  55.01  5S.36 

Alb     10.33              7.05  e.OT              5.61 

Totals    lOO.OJ  103.00         100.00         100.00 

Sulphur   2.30  2.18  0.S8  3.1S 

Hie  increase  in  volatile  matter  with  distance  from  the  Allegheny 
Mountain  region  represented  by  the  Mineral  county  sample.  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  these  analyses.  The  coal  Is  seldom  more  tban  3  feet 
thick,  but  is  highly  prized  both  for  ateam  and  domestic  purposes. 

The  Elk  Lick  coal  which  comes  about  ISO  to  ISO  leet  above  the 
Bakerstown  bed,  and  like  It  only  about  3  feet  thick,  is  occasionally  ot 
some  Important^,  but  is  generally  quite  high  In  ash,  containing  16  to 
SO  per  cent  of  the  same.  It  Is  mined  occasionally  for  local  use,  and 
was  once  opened  for  commercial  purposes  on  the  Coal  ft  Coke  Railway 
sear  JackaosTlUe,  Lewis  county,  where  it  has  the  following  composi- 
tion: 

Pet  ceDt. 

Hotiture ■. 1.73 

Volatile  Matter 37.17- 

Ftied  Carbon 46.15 

ABb    i4.ft5 

Total     lOO.OO 

Solptinr    S.48 

FliOBpIiorus    0.106 

B.  T.  U 13276 

Monongahela   Series. 

The  last  and  highest  series  of  rocks  to  hold  valuable  commercial 
coals  Is  the  one  which  crops  so  extensively  along  the  Monongahela 
river  drainage  between  Weaton,  Clarksburg,  Fairmont,  Morgan  town. 
Brownsville  and  Pittsburg,  and  therefore  bears  the  name  of  that  great 
freight  producing  stream  which  carries  on  its  bosom  more  annual  tonnage 
^)  than  any  otber  stream  in  the  world. 

The  Monongahela  aeries  varies  In  thickness  from  300  to  430  feet,  hav- 
ing the  great  Pittsburg  bed  at  Its  base  and  tbe  Waynesburg  coal  at  ita 
top  with  the  Redstone,  Sewlckley,  and  Unlontown  coal  beds  Intermediate 
at  40,  100  and  2G0  feet  respectively  above  the  base  of  the  series. 

The  Pittsburg  Coa). 

The  main  coal  bed  of  the  Monongahela  series  is  the  one  which  forms 
Its  base,  and  of  which  the  writer  gave  the  following  description  in 
U97  in  bis  vice-presidential  address  before  Section  E  ot  the  American 
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ASBOclatlon  tor  the  AdTancement  at  Science  at  Its  Madison,  WiacooBln, 
meetlnE:  * 

"Among  the  rlcb  mineral  depoHlts  of  tbe  great  Appalachian  field,  the 
Pittsburg  coal  bed  atands  preeminent.  Other  coal  beds  may  cover  a 
wider  area,  or  extend  with  greater  perBlatence,  but  none  surpaflB  the 
Pittsburg  seam  In  economic  Importance  and  value.  It  was  well  named 
by  Rogers  (H.  D.)  and  hU  able  assistants  of  the  first  Geological  Survey 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  tbe  city  to  wbctse  Industrial  growth  and 
supremacy  It  has  contributed  so  much.  Whether  or  not  the  prophetic 
eye  of  that  able  geologist  ever  comprehended  fully  the  part  which  this 
coal  bed  was  to  play  In  the  future  history  of  the  city  which  gave  It  a 
name  we  do  not  know;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  seven  feet  of  fossil  fuel 
which  In  Rogers'  time  circled  in  a  long  black  band  around  the  hills, 
and  OTerlooklng  the  site  of  Pittsburg  from  an  elevation  of  400  feet 
above  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  extended  up  the 
latter  stream  in  an  unbroken  sheet  for  a  distance  of  2EKI  miles,  has  been 
the  most  potent  factor  In  that  wonderful  modern  growth  which  has 
made  the  Pittsburg  district  the  manufacturing  center  of  America,  and 
which  bids  fair  to  continue  until  it  shall  surpass  every  other  district 
in  the  world,  even  If  it  does  not  now  hold  such  primacy." 

This  was  written  15  years  ago  and  the  prophecy  there  made  has 
long  been  more  than  fulfilled,  since  the  Pltteburg  district  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  in  the  world  for  more 
than  10  years,  and  made  so  almost  entirely  through  the  agency  of  the 
great  coal  bed  in  question.  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  had  in  1908 
practically  equal  areas,  viz;  about  eleven  hundred  thousand  acres  each 
of  this  great  bed,  but  Pennsylvania  Is  exhausting  her  field  at  the  rate 
of  100,000,000  million  tons,  or  12,E00  acres  annually,  so  that  60,000  acres 
or  nearly  one-twentieth  of  her  entire  Pittsburg  coal  area  has  been 
mined  In  only  four  years.  West  Virginia  In  the  same  four  years  has 
mined  only  about  50.000,000  tons  from  her  Pittsburg  coal  area,  represent- 
ing but  6,250  acres  of  exhausted  territory.  Of  course,  the  production  from 
both  areas  will  gradually  Increase  as  the  years  pass,  but  It  Is  evident 
that  West  Virginia  will  still  have  a  large  area  of  this  splendid  fuel 
long  after  that  from  her  sister  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Is  prac- 
tically gone,  only  40  to  50  years  hence. 

The  quality  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  state,  and  also  much  in  the  same  region,  but  the  follow- 
ing general  averages  of  air  dried  samples  will  fairly  represent  the  re- 
gions mentioned: 

MoIb.     T.H.      F.C.      Asb.      SdI.       PIios. 

Mononustiela   river   region    

ObtD.   Brooke   uid   Marshall    

HSBon   count.'    

Putnani  and  KsDawha  roiintlM  .... 
Gllmpr  and  BraitOD  coaDt[ea   

The  average  of  62  mines,  the  results  of  many  analyses  by  Mr.  Frank 
Haas,  formerly  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Fairmont  Coal  Company,  gave  this 
coal  for  the  Monongabela  river  region  the  following  composition: 


38.18 

e.46 

0.0117 

B3 

39.46 

51 '.SB 

8.26 

3.86 

0.0067 

2.20 
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1.72 

0'.n450 

.87 
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UoMnre    i l.*B 

Vol«Ul«    latttr    3T.4T 

Flitd  Cuban 83.83 

Aih   T.27 

ToUl 100.00 

Bulpliar    2.89 

B.  T.  D.  Cftlorlinetcr 1401* 

Oat  side  of  restricted  areai  where  narrow  belts  ot  low  eulpbur  Pitta- 
borg  coal  ezlit,  like  that  extending  trom  tlie  West  Fork  river  In  Harlem 
onnty  near  MonoaKali  nortbeaBtward  toward  Underwood  or  Farminston 
on  Buffalo  creek,  the  above  averages  of  Hr.  Haae  may  be  considered  &■ 
falrlr  representative  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  In  the  region  drained  by  the 
waters  of  the  Monongabela  and  Its  tributaries  In  West  Virginia,  while  the 
following  average  of  11  samples  from  the  different  portions  of  the  Chatam 
mine  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company  near  Underwood,  Marlon 
oonnty,  will  represent  the  low  sulphur  type  of  restricted  areas: 

UoUtore    1.S2 

TolBtlle  Matter 38.79 

Filed  Carbon 68.11 

Alb    8.27 

Total 100.00 

Bulpbar    i.Ott 

An  Ideal  steam  and  domestic  fuel,  the  purer  portion  of  the  seam 
being  unexcelled  tor  gas  and  coking  purposes,  this  three-fold  use  to 
which  the  Pittsburg  bed  Is  so  well  adapted  renders  It  one  of  the  most 
valuable  single  deposits  of  the  entire  Appalachian  coal  Sold,  and  hence 
the  large  and  almost  virgin  area  of  the  bed  remaining  unmined  in 
West  Virginia  must  prove  a  very  rich  heritage  and  one  that  should 
attract  many  additional  factories  to  her  domain  In  the  near  future. 

The  Redstone  Coal. 
This  bed  belongs  about  40  feet  above  the  Pittsburg  seam,  and  re- 
sembles the  latter  very  much  in  chemical  composition.  Aside  from  a 
email  area  In  Monongalia  county  on  RoblQHon  run.  Its  chief  development 
in  commerclsl  thickness  Is  found  In  southeastern  Harrison,  western 
Barbour,  northern  Upshur,  and  portions  of  Lewis  county.  That  the 
character  of  the  coal  is  very  much  Uke  the  Pittsburg  Is  shown  by  the 
following  analysis  of  the  bed  at  the  Century  Mine,  Barbour  county: 

Holatnre 0.6T 

Volatll«  Hatter MM 

Plied  Carbon B6.41 

Aab    7.0S 

_      ^       ToUl 100.00 

Suipbar iM 

Phoapbonu    0,009 

This  bed  will  furnish  a  large  tonnage  of  splendid  fuel  from  the 
regions  Indicated. 

Bewick  ley  Coal. 
Lying  SO  to  80  feet  above  the  Redstone  seam  and  100  to  120  feet  above 
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the  Pittiburg  bed  there  occurs  another  valuable  coal  bad  which  under- 
Uea  practlcaUy  all  of  Monongalia  and  Marlon  counties  west  from  the 
Honongahela  river,  the  northern  half  of  Wetiel  and  nearly  all  of  Marshall 
and  Ohio  oounUes  with  a  thlokneas  of  3  ^  to  5  feet  of  verr  exceUent 
fuel  of  the  approximate  composition  shown  bj  the  analysis  of  a  sample 
of  coal  taken  from  the  Parker  Ran  Hlne  Just  below  RlTeBville,  Marlon 
eonnty,  as  follows: 

Far  Mat 

Uolitare    l.*T 

Volatile  Hatter 88.84 

Fliea  Carbon 61.TO 

Aeb 8.40 

Total 100.00 

Sulphur    8.4T 

Phospborui O.OOS 

B.  T.  O.  Calorimeter 14142 

The  beating  value  of  the  Sewlckley  coal  1b  equal  to  or  even  rapertor 
to  that  of  the  Pittsburg  bed  and  olthongh  It  holds  about  one  per 
cent  more  sulphur,  this  extra  amount  does  not  appear  to  interfere 
with  Its  splendid  steaming  and  domestic  fuel  uses.  It  will  furnish  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  fuel  when  active  mining  operations  begin  on 
this  bed  In  the  not  distant  future. 

Tha  Unolntown  Coal. 

At  100  to  ISO  feet  above  the  Sewlckley  seam  there  Is  frequently 
found  another  coal  which  attains  some  Importance  over  limited  areas 
In  Wetzel,  Marlon,  Tyler,  Doddridge  and  Lewis  counties,  having  prac- 
tically the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  Pittsburg  coal  In  the 
Wheeling  region,  except  that  It  Is  slightly  higher  In  anlphnr.  It  will 
probably  yield  a  half  billion  or  more  tons  ot  fairly  good  fnel  coal  In 
the  counties  mentioned. 

The  Wayneaburg  Coal. 
The  Monongahela  series  ends  at  the  top  with  a  bed  of  coal  which  has 
a  good  thickness  in  western  Monongalia,  and  Marlon,  and  Is  S  to  SH 
feet  thick  over  about  half  of  Wetzel,  and  much  of  Marshall  and  Ohio 
oountiee.  It  is  a  low  grade  fuel,  however,  being  high  in  ash,  sulphur, 
and  moisture,  compared  to  the  Sewlckley,  Redstone  and  Plttsbui%  coals. 
It  will  eventually  be  mined,  however,  and  will  furnish  many  hundred 
million  tons  ot  fuel. 

The  Dunkard  Series. 
Capping  the  Monongahela  aerlea  with  Its  rich  deposits  of  coal,  ea- 
pecially  in  the  northern  half  ot  the  sUte,  there  occurs  another  series 
ot  sandstones,  shales,  and  thin  limestones  In  which  several  thin  beds 
of  coa!  occur,  only  two  ot  which  ever  attain  commercial  value.  These 
are  the  Waynesburg  "A"  bed,  at  80  to  80  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
aeries,  and  the  Washington  coal  80  to  90  feet  higher.  This  last  coal  Is 
very  widely  distributed  and  often  has  IH  to  2  feet  ot  good  cool  with  S 
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to  i  feet  more  of  low  grade  fuel.  It  will  probably  be  the  last  coal  to  be 
mined  In  the  state  and  will  furnish  many  hundred  million  tone  of  low  grade 
fuel. 

For  detailed  descriptions  and  analj'sea  of  all  tbe  coal  beds  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  estimates  of  the  total  quantity  (160  billion  short  tons) 
In  the  several  counties,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  publications  of  the 
W.  Va.  Geological  Survey,  and  especially  to  the  County  Reports  In  which 
detailed  estimates  are  given  for  the  tonnage  of  each  bed. 
Production  of  Coal  in  West  Virginia. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  production  of  coal  In  the  etate 
since  1863,  the  first  year  in  which  statistics  are  available: 


rear. 

Quatitlt;. 

(Short  toM) 

1888    

Qnsntltr- 

(SborttoDS) 

1801    

1802   

1^  :::;::::: 

It'  ;:::::::; 

96.000 

20,000 

^  ::::::::: 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   24;670:826 

::::;:::::  aaiSS 

829.84* 

60,000 

69,0«2 

,005,706 

Total    640.448,201 

It  Is  interesting  to  compare  the  total  coal  production  of  West  Virginia 
with  that  of  the  entire  United  States  and  with  that  of  the  states  whleb 
adjoin  her  territory  la  he  Appalachian  field.  The  following  statistics 
are  from  the  U.  S.  G.  Surrey  Mineral  Statistics  as  complied  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Parker  for  1911: 

Total  rrodnctlon  of  Coal  Id  the  United  States.  iBcludlng  Anthraelle, 

BiDce  BtatlBtlcs  were  aiallable  In  1814   S.T39,GT2,42T 

PennsrlTanla,     alnce     1820  —  aathraclte,     1.819,3S0,686  —  bltnmluoaa, 

2,386.491.200    4.216,841,945 

West  Virginia,  aince  1863   648.448,201 

Ohio,    since    1838     «1 1.943.292 

Kentucliy,    alnee    1828    171.678.669 

Maryland,  since   3  820    165.909.802 

Virginia,   since   1822    T9,613.0T6 

These  tables  show  that  Pennsylvania  lacks  only  154  million  tons  In 
round  numbera  of  having  produced  one-halt  of  the  entire  output  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  up  to  and  Including  1911.  white  West  Virginia, 
which  did  not  become  a  coal  producer  of  record  until  1863,  has  already 
greatly  outstripped  Ohio,  whose  production  began  25  years  earlier, 
and  whose  annual  production  for  the  past  year  (30,759,986  short  tons) 
U  only  slightly  more  than  halt  that  of  West  Virginia's  (G»,831.680  short 
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tons).  TbfB  comparlBon  with  the  production  of  coal  Id  the  sister  states 
of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  with  the  mother  state, 
Virginia,  accentuates  the  prominence  that  West  Virginia  Is  sure  to 
assume  in  the  coal  Industry,  being  second  now  to  Fennsylvanla  and 
almost  certain  to  exceed  her  fn  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  within 
the  next  two  decades. 

Altogether,  including  the  Inevitable  waste,  about  one  billion  short 
tons  of  the  160  billion  tons  of  coal  that  West  Virginia  is  credited  with 
having  had  In  her  hills  before  mining  operations  began  has  been  tabien 
out,  so  that  her  supply  is  dfmlnlsbed  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  tba 
toUI. 


Water  Power  Resources  of  West  Virginia* 

By   A.   H.   Horton,   District    Engineer,   Water   Resources    Branch,    U.   S. 
Geological  Survey. 


The  state  of  West  Virginia  is  rich  In  many  natural  resources,  among 
the  more  important  are  coal,  oil,  gas,  lumber  and  water  power.  At 
the  present  time  probably  the  least  undeveloped  and  the  least  utilized  of 
these  natural  resources  is  water  power.  The  time,  however,  is  approach- 
ing when  the  development  of  the  large  amount  of  water  power  within 
the  state  will  be  undeitaken  and  carried  out  to  the  economic  limit  This 
time  may  be  In  the  near  or  distant  future.  Every  improvement  in  the 
electrical  transmission  of  power,  every  devise  built  to  render  the  use  of 
electricity  more  convenient  and  desirable,  and  every  demand  (or  power 
hastens  the  day  of  the  complete  development  of  water  power.  Any  great 
or  radical  Improvement  in  the  production  of  electrical  energy  or  Its 
transmission  would  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  development  of 
water  power. 

According  to  the  tables  which  follow,  the  minimum  amount  of  energy 
developed  by  the  streams  in  West  Virginia  Is  about  350,000  horsepower, 
the  assumed  maximum  Is  1,163,000  horsepower.  It  takes  from  11  to  16  tons 
per  yeaT  of  high  grade  steam  coal  to  produce  one  continuous  horsepower 
in  the  most  efficient  steam  engines  in  ordinary  use.  The  amount  of 
coal  ibased  upon  the  lower  of  the  above  figures,  necessary  to  produce 
the  minimum  horsepower  developed  by  West  Virginia  streams  is  there- 
fore 3,850,000  tons  per  year,  to  produce  the  maximum  12,800,000  tona 
per  year. 

The  annbal  cost  of  producing  power  by  steam  plants  varies  from  about 
(25  to  $150  per  horsepower,  depending  upon  the  type  of  engine  and 
boiler  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant.     These  figures  include  interest  at 
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6  per  cent,  depreciation,  repairs,  oil,  waste,  labor,  and  fuel,  using  coal 
at  |2  per  ton. 

Water  power  must,  ot  course,  compete  with  steam  power  deriTed,  In 
general,  Irom  coal.  It  will  therefore  remain  undeveloped  unless  it  can 
be  disposed  ol  at  less  cost,  except  to  certain  customers  who  will  pay 
a  blgher  price  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining  electrical  power. 

It  oosts  from  about  |16  to  tSDO  per  horse  power  measured  at  the 
turbine  staatt  to  construct  water  power  plants  ready  to  deliver  electrical 
power.  This  electrical  power  can  be  sold  for  less  In  Uie  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  power  plant  than  anywhere  else  as  the  cost  of  transmiB- 
■Ion  Is  considerable  and  varies  with  the  distance,  voltage,  and  amount 
transmitted. 

To  prevent  a  threatened  water  power  monopoly  and  reduce  rates  for 
olectrlclty  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  created  a  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  In  1906  with  full  power  to  control  plants  and  to 
buy  and  sell  power.  This  commission  is  now  operating  300  miles  of 
110,000  volt  main  transmission  lines,  and  180  miles  ot  distributing  lines 
buying  current  from  the  Ontario  Pqwer  Company,  a  private  corporation 
at  Niagara  Falls,  at  |9  per  horsepower  per  annum.  The  rates  charged 
the  municipalities  to  cover  cost  vary  from  flS  to  129.60  per  horsepower 
per  annum,  according  to  distance  from  Niagara  Falls.  The  commission  Is 
«upplying  power  at  present  to  thirty  munidpalltlea.  Tbe  city  of  Toronto, 
located  approximately  90  miles  from  the  sonrce  of  power,  purchases  10,000 
tiorsepower  from  the  commission  tor  118.60  per  horsepower  per  annum  for 
24-hour  service,  whldi  la  very  much  less  than  It  would  cost  if  produced 
by  steam  plants. 

What  has  been  done  In  Ontario,  Canada,  can  be  done  In  West  Virginia 
or  any  other  state.  At  present  there  Is  very  little  hydroelectric  power 
developed  In  this  state  and  the  passing  laws  to  regulate  the  price  ot 
electricity  for  use  as  power  or  for  illumination  ought  not  to  be  a  difScuIt 
matter.  The  need  of  legislation  or  of  a  commission  to  regulate  the 
charges  for  electricity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  Buffalo  electricity 
«osts  (25  per  year  per  horsepower  while  at  Toronto,  which  Is  three 
times  as  far  from -Niagara  Falls,  the  common  source  o(  powor,  the 
firice  is  about  S6  per  cent  less. 

Sources  of  Data. 

The  runoff  data  used  In  this  report  have  been  obtained  from  the  r«- 
ports  and  Dies  of  the  Water  Resources  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  Table  No.  1  shows  the  gaging  stations  and  the  length  of 
record  at  each  that  have  been  or  are  being  maintained  In  West  Virginia 
upon  which  the  runoff  data  used  are  based.  On  those  streams  where 
there  were  no  runoff  records  available,  a  runoff  coefBcient  was  assumed 
based  upon  that  of  the  nearest  station  or  on  that  of  a  stream  under 
about  similar  conditions. 

The  profiles  and  elevations  were  obtained  from  river  surveys  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Qeologlcal  Survey  and  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  and  from  the 
topographic  maps  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  profiles  available  from  river  surveys  tor  the  following  streams 
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only:  Kanawba,  Little  Kanawha,  Potomac,  North  Brancb  Potomac, 
South  Branch  Potomac  and  Big  Sandy  Rivers.  The  contonr  interval  of 
the  topograiihlc  maps  U  20,  50,  or  100  feet  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  topography.  Eievatlona  taken  from  topographic  maps  may  there- 
tore  be  subject  to  considerable  error,  depending  upon  the  contonr  in- 
terval of  the  map  used. 

The  estimates  of  power  were  taken  from  the  computations  and  com- 
pllattons  made  (or  Forest  Service  Circular  No.  143,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  January  1908,  and  for  the  Report  of  tlie  National  Con- 
■ervatlon  Commission,  February  1909.  The  estimates  for  the  Potomac 
river  are  the  same  as  In  Circular  No.  143  except  only  those  streams 
in  West  Virginia  are  considered,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  turbines  waa 
taken  as  90  per  cent  Instead  of  SO  per  cent  The  estimates  for  the 
other  streams  In  West  Virginia  have  been  revised  from  that  compiled 
for  the  above  reports,  due  to  being  based  on  runoff  data  secured  during 
1908-1911.  The  data  with  reference  to  storage  reservoirs  and  the 
amount  of  power  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  stored  water  were  taken 
from  Circular  No.  143  except  that  the  efficiency  of  the  turbines  was 
taken  as  noted  before. 

TABLE  NO.  1, 


BlucMane  Blv«r 


OAGINO  STATIONS  IN  WB8T  VIRGINIA. 
Ohio  Blvtr  Dnlnane. 

LiNOTn  or  B(cou> 


Buckhannon  Rtt 
Buffalo  Creek 
Cbeat  River 


CbMt  River 
Cbcrr;   Klver 
Coal  River 
CoBl  Blvcr 
CoBl  River 
BIk  Creek 
BIk  RIvec 
BIk  River 
BIk  River 
Oanlej  Blver 
Oauley  River 
aanlev  River 
areenbrter  River 

Qrted  brier  Rtrer 
Ueadow  River 
New  River 


PoeotBllEO   River 
Shavert  Pork  River 
TJgan  River 
Tigart  River 
Wen   Fork  River 

Nortb  Braaeh  of 

fotomac   SlTer 

North   Branch    of 

Polo  mac    RiTer 

Opequon    Creek 

Potomac  River 

flbenandoah  River 

Sonth   Branch   of 

Potomac   River 


Parsons  (aear) 

Rlcbwood 

Brnsbton 

Clarksbnrg   (near) 

ClendealD 

aawaway 

Webster  SprlDga 

AUIngdale 

Belva 

eammersvllle 

Alderson 

HarllDton   (neat) 
Rassellvllle  (aear) 


Parsons 
BellDgtoa 

Fetterman 
Enterprise 


JulJ  8 
Jnlj  1 
Aug.  2 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  2i 

jQly  a 
June  2 

Oct.  li 

July  1. 

July  1.  1908— March  31,  1913 
July  3,  1908— Mareb  31.  1913 
Ads.  SB.  190S— March  31,  1913 
July  6.  1908— March  31,  1813 
Auk.  1.  1895— Jaly  16,  1908 
May  10.  1907— March  Si.  1913 
July  B.  1908— March  31.  IBIS 
July  17.  1908— Mareh  31,  1918 
July  29,  18B0— May  22,  IBOl 


,  1902—1). 


:.  .11.  1904 


Julj  18.  1908— Marcb  31,  1918 

June  2S,  1008— Marcb  31,  1913 

4,  1910— Mar  '    —    


1913 

June  B.  1007- March  31,  1913 
June  3,  1B07— March  81.  1918 
June  2,   1907— Mar.  31.  191S 


Potomao  Klver  Dratnage. 


1899— July  18,  1900. 


.Tune  11.  1894— Nov.  20.  1897. 
May  8,  1905— July  18,  1908. 
June  21.  1894— March  7,  1898. 
April  IS,  I89S— March  31.  1909. 
June  3.    1894— Feb.  29.   1896. 
June  28,  1809— Feb.  2.  1902. 
Aug.  28.  1903- July  IS,  1906. 
May  8,  1930— Dec.  31,  1906. 
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Water  Power. 

The  schedule  preaeDted  In  this  report  gives  the  amount  o(  available 
water  power  according  to  three  clasalflcatlone — (1)  that  which  ma?  be 
produced  by  the  minimum  flow;  (2)  the  assumed  maximum  develop- 
ment;  and  tor  a  tew  selected  streams  (3)  the  power  that  may  be  de- 
veloped from  storage  capacity  In  the  upland  basin  h  and  using 
stored  water  to  compensate  the  low  water  periods.  The  data  as  a 
whole  have  been  considered  without  reference  to  present  practicability  ot 
development  or  present  market  For  purposes  of  this  report  it  haa 
been  assumed  that  all  the  power  in  West  Virginia  will  some  day  be 
i^ulred.  Such  an  Interpretation  fa  the  logical  one  when  natural  re> 
sources  are  being  considered.  In  other  words,  the  schedule  here  pre- 
sented must  be  Interpreted  tor  the  future  rather  than  tor  the  present 
l^e  reader  should  not  assume  that  all  the  power  here  shown  la  economic- 
ally available  today.  Much  of  It,  Indeed,  would  be  too  costly  In  develop- 
ment to  render  It  of  commercial  importance  under  the  present  condi- 
tions ot  market  and  the  price  ot  fuel  power.  The  schedule  shows  there- 
tore  what  will  be  the  maximum  possibilities  in  the  day  when  our  fuel 
shall  have  become  so  exhausted  that  the  price  thereof  tor  production 
of  power  Is  prohibitive,  and  the  people  of  the  country  shall  be  driven 
to  the  use  of  all  the  water  power  that  can  reasonably  be  produced  by 
the  streams. 

The  rivers  have  been  divided  Into  aeotlons  of  varying  length,  determin- 
ed by  channel  slope,  and  the  fall  and  flow  ot  each  section  have  been 
obtained  from  the  best  available  source  of  information.  In  determining 
the  flow  for  the  various  sections  the  data  ot  flow  per  square  mile,  pro- 
cured from  the  sources  above  mentioned,  have  been  applied.  The  drain- 
age areas  above  the  upper  and  the  lower  limits  ot  each  section  have 
been  determined  and  a  mean  taken  tor  the  whole  section.  This  has  been 
used  as  a  factor  along  with  the  flow  per  square  mile  in  determining 
the  minimum  flow  for  that  section.  This  flgure  together  with  90  per 
cent  ot  the  total  tall  from  head  to  toot,  has  been  used  to  determine 
theoretical  horsepowers,  according  to  the  usual  formulas.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  practice  the  entire  tall  along  any  stretch  ot  river  or  at  any  power 
privilege  cannot  be  effectively  i^tlllzed.  In  few  places  can  even  90  per 
cent  be  utilized  at  the  present  time;  but,  Inasmuch  as  these  figures  are 
supposed  to  cover  future  as  well  aa  present  practice,  and  inasmuch 
as  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  future  practice  in  water  power 
installation  will  improve,  it  Is  believed  that  90  per  cent  ot  the  fall 
along  any  particular  section  may  eventually  be  realized.  Where  a  stream 
haa  been  considered  from  Its  source  to  its  mouth  but  25  per  cent  ot  the 
power  obtained  by  using  the  total  tall  and  the  flow  at  the  mouth  has 
been  used,  other  factors  being  the  same. 

The  results  of  calculations  of  theoretical  power  on  90  per  cent  total 
tall  have  been  reduced  10  per  cent  to  allow  for  inefficiency  of  wheels. 
It  is  recognized  that  90  per  cent  efficiency  Is  too  high  to  be  used  in 
calculations  of  power  at  the  present  time,  7&  or  80  per  cent  being  the 
usual  Installation  maximum.     Here  again,  however,  we  are  computing 
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for  future  conditions,  as  well  &e  present  ones,  and  it  may  confldentl?  be 
expected  that,  with  Cbe  ImproTement  of  turbines,  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  theoretical  power  will  be  realized  on  the  shaft  and  improve- 
ments will  before  long  render  possible  a  90  per  cent  efficiency. 

In  determining  the  minimum  horsepower,  the  average  of  the  mean 
flow  of  the  two  lowest  seven-day  periods  In  each  year  was  determined 
and  the  mean  of  these  values  for  the  period  of  record  was  taken  as  the. 
minimum  flow.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  somewhat  higher  than  tbe 
absolute  minimum,  but  the  latter  Is  usually  of  so  short  duration  tliat 
It  does  not  equal  the  practicable  minimum  that  may  profitably  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  assumed  maximum  economical  development  has  been  determined 
on  the  assumption  that  It  is  good  commercial  practice  to  develop  wheel 
Installation  up  to  that  amount  the  continuance  of  which  can  ba  assur- 
ed during  Biz  months  of  the  year,  on  the  asBumption  that  the  deflclenoy 
in  power  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  can  be  profitably  provided 
by  the  InBtallation  of  fuel  power  plants  as  auxiliaries.-  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  It  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  it  Is  economical  to  de- 
velop up  to  that  amount  which  can  be  had  continuously  during  the 
highest  four  months  of  the  year,  and,  wblle  It  Is  probable  that  there 
are  parts  of  tbe  country  where  the  limit  should  be  tlie  highest  eight 
or  ten  months,  it  is  believed  that  tbe  period  used  In  these  schedules 
Is  a  very  conservative  average.  The  minimum  weekly  flow  for  each 
month  of  the  year  has  been  arranged  according  to  magnitude,  and  the 
sixth  value  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  power,  the 
mean  of  these  values  for  the -record  period  In  each  case  being  that 
used  in  the  computations. 

The  subject  of  storage  was  not  investigated  to  any  extent,  as  it 
was  realized  that  any  study  of  storage  possibilities  would  Involve  field 
Investigations  of  possible  reservoir  sites  and  a  careful  study  of  hydro- 
graphs  of  the  different  streams  In  order  to  determine  the  most  econom- 
ical capacity  of  any  reservoir  or  group  of  reservoirs.  Storage,  however, 
in  connection  with  water  power  on  West  Virginia  streams  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant question  and  should  be  carefully  considered  In  any  proposed 
development.  The  topography  of  the  streams  at  the  headwaters,  and  at 
many  places  farther  down.  Is  especially  favorable  for  construction  of 
reservoirs  of  large  capacity.  The  data  in  this  report  In  regard  to 
storage  were  taken  fr^a  Circular  No.  143  previously  mentioned. 

In  making  the  following  estimates  of  the  water  power  resources  of 
West  Virginia  the  streams  were  considered  under  the  two  main  drain- 
age systems  Into  which  the  sUte  is  divided.  The  total  area  of  the 
state  Is  24,645  square  miles;  of  this  area  21,160  square  miles  or  86  per 
cent  drain  Into  the  Ohio  river;  the  remainder.  3,485  sqoiare  miles,  drain 
Into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Under  the  Ohio  river  drainage  the  amount  of  power  In  the  following 
drainage  basins  was  computed:  New-Kanawba  river  drainage  in  West 
Virginia,  Tables  Nos.  2  to  10,  show  that  the  total  amount  of  power  on 
the   New-Kanawha   river   and   tributaries   is   246,037   horsepower  tor  • 
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minimum,  and  724,192  for  a  maximum.  It  ia  ot  Interest  to  note  that  ol 
this  amount  196,200  and  404,300  for  a  minimum  and  maximum,  reapect- 
Ivelr.  are  on  tbe  main  atream  alona. 

The  Tygart-Monoag&hela  drainage  basin  was  conaidered  next,  Tablas 
12  to  IE  sbow  a  minlmam  of  38,171  and  a  maximum  of  14E,336  developed 
br  tbe  atreama  In  tbia  basin. 

The  amount  of  power  on  tbe  otber  tributaries  of  tbe  Oblo  river  was 
next  computed.  The  more  important  of  these  are  the  Little  Kanawha 
and  the  Big  Sand;.  Tables  Nos.  17  to  20  show  that  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  power  on  these  two  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries and  on  the  minor  trlbutarlea  of  the  Ohio  ia  12,778  and  104,219 
horsepower  respectively.  Tbe  Tug  Fork  and  Big  Sandy  rivers  form  the 
boundary  line  between  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  Only  the  power  on 
the  main  stem  of  these  two  streams  and  on  the  tributaries  In  West 
Virginia  was  included  in  the  amount  of  power  in  West  Virginia.  The 
power  developed  by  the  Ohio  river  along  West  Virginia  bas  not  been 
considered  as  tbe  development  ot  this  power  Is  a  problem  which  maj' 
not  be  solved  for  a  long  time. 

The  total  power  In  the  Oblo  river  drainage  in  West  Virginia  Is  296,980 
horsepower  for  the  minimum  and  973,746  for  the  maximum. 

The  Potomac  river  is  tbe  only  atream  draining  into  Uie  Atlantle 
ocean  part  of  whose  basis  lies  In  West  Virginia.  Tables  No.  21  to  24  show 
that  there  Is  a  minimum  of  52,596  horsepower  and  a  maximum  of  189.238 
developed  by  the  streams  in  this  drainage  basin  In  West  Virginia.  The 
North  Branch  and  the  Potomac  river  form  the  boundary  line  between 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  as  tar  down  as  Harpers  Ferry;  only  the 
power  on  the  main  stem  of  these  two  streams  and  on  their  tributaries 
in  West  Virginia  was  considered  as  being  In  the  state.  The  following 
eb9W8  the  amount  and  distribution  of  tbe  indicated  horsepower  de- 
veloped by  West  Virginia  streams: 

HlDlmnm 

Honep  Direr.  Hor«epowei 
Ohio  Rtv«r  Dratnage: 

New-KSDSwba  Dralawre  Baaln — Table!  2-10 240,037  724,192 

Tysatt-ManoDKahela   BlTer— Tiblei   12-lG    SS.lTl  14S,SSB 

Oeber  Ohio  Rlvfr  Trlbntu-les— Tables  17-20   12,778  104,218 

Atlantle  Dratnaee: 

Potamae  Rlrir  Draloase  In  Weat  Tlrsinla— Tables  21-21     G2,Ci»S  189,338 

Totala    349.SSI  1,102,984 


Ohio  River  Drainage 

New-Kanawha   River. 


The  New-Kanawha  river  Is  the  largest  and  most  Important  river  In 
West  Virginia.  Its  basin  comprises  about  one-third  of  West  Virginia, 
part  of  western  Virginia,  and  a   small  part  of  North  Carolina.     The 
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lower  part  ol  the  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Qanley,  is  called  the 
Kanawha;  above  this  point  It  ia  called  the  New.  New  River  1b  lonned 
by  the  union  of  the  North  and  South  Forks  a  few  mllea  aouth  of  the 
boundar?  ot  North  Carolina.  Considering  the  South  Fork  as  the  main 
Btream,  the  river  rises  In  the  .central  part  of  Watauga  county,  near 
Boone,  North  Carolina,  whence  it  flows  northeastward  across  the  state 
line  into  Virginia;  at  Hadford,  Virginia,  the  river  turns  abruptly  and 
Howa  northwestward  across  West  Virginia  and  empties  Into  the  Ohio 
river  at  Point  Pleasant.  The  total  length  of  the  river  Is  427  miles, 
ot  which  ISO  miles  are  in  West  Virginia.  Its  total  area  is  12,197  square 
miles,  of  which  8,660  square  miles,  or  TO  per  cent,  are  within  the  state 
of  West  VirgtaiU. 

The  sources  of  the  New  lie  in  the  Appalachian  mountains  among  the 
high  ridges  which  separate  this  basin  from  the  basins  ot  the  Pedee  and 
Santee  rivers  which  drain  Into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  river  crosses  the 
Allegheny  front  near  the  Virginia-West  Virginia  state  line.  Below  the 
state  line  the  valley  of  the  main  stream  la  narrow.  From  HInton  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gauley  the  stream  Is  in  a  steep  and  narrow  canyon. 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  Oauley  the  valley  begins  to  widen  out;  from 
Charleston  down,  the  valley  is  wide  and  the  slope  ot  the  stream  is 
smalL 

The  more  Important  tiibatarles  are  the  Greenbrier,  Oauley,  Elk,  and 
Coal  rivers,  all  ot  which,  except  the  Coal,  are  tributary  trom  the  right 
bank. 

The  elevation  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Is  about  3,700  feet;  at  the 
Virginia-West  Virginia  state  line  the  elevation  is  about  1,500  teet;  at  the 
mouth  the  elevation  is  about  510  feet.  The  average  (all  In  West  Virginia 
Is  approximately  5.G  teet  per  mile.  In  the  stretch  trom  HInton  to  the 
Oauley  river  the  average  fall  Is  close  to  11  teet  per  mile. 

The  average  rainfall  at  the  headwaters  is  probably  60  inches  or  more, 
as  the  sources  are  located  In  the  region  of  the  greatest  rainfall  In 
eastern  United  States.  The  headwaters  of  the  main  stream  and  of  the 
more  Important  tributaries  in  West  Virginia  are  forested  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  Allegheny-Kanawha  coal  formation  and  the  New  rlTer-Pocahontas 
coal  formation  underlie  probably  two-thirds  of  the  basin  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, passing  across  the  basin  In  a  generally  northeast  and  southwest 
'  direction.  The  main  river  enters  the  latter  area  at  about  Glade  and 
Laurel  creeks  and  leaves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oauley  where  the  fonner 
area  begins  and  continues  to  Charleston. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  parallels  the  river  from  HInton  to 
St.  Albans,  and  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  railroad  runs  from  the 
mouth  to  the  Oauley  river.  The  Virginian  railroad  strikes  the  river 
at  Deepwater  by  coming  down  Loup  creek.  The  lower  96  miles  ot  the 
river  have  been  made  navigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams.  The 
lock  farthest  upstream  is  located  at  Montgomery,  about  84  miles  above 
the  mouth. 

On  account  ot  the  high  rainfall  at  the  sources  and  the  comparatively 
large  drainage  area  the  How  ot  the  river  In  West  Virginia  Is  considerable; 
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this,  In  coDjuDctlon  witb  its  rapid  fall,  makei  the  New-Eanawha  rlT«r 
capable  of  developlns  a  large  amount  o(  water  power.  Table  No.  2 
Bbows  that  there  are  nearly  200,000  horsepower  lor  a  mlnimntn,  and 
460,000  horsepower  for  a  maximum  developed  bj  the  main  stream  from 
the  Virginia  state  line  to  Ohio  river  backwater.  In  the  stretch  from 
the  Virginia  line  to  above  the  mouth  of  the  Greenbrier  there  Is  no  rail- 
road and  conditions  are  favorable  for  developmenL  Prom  Hinton  to 
the  head  of  navigation  (Loup  Creek  Shoal)  the  topography  and  rapid 
fall  are  favorable  but  constmctlon  would  probably  be  expensive  as  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  parallele  the  river,  and  for  a  portion  of 
the  way  on  both  sides  of  tba  river  lust  above  high  water.  The  amount 
of  power  along  the  navigable  portion  of  the  river  Is  considerable  and 
It  may  be  developed  at  some  future  time  should  the  value  of  the  power 
warrant  the  cost  of  constructing  the  necessary  structures  for  develop- 
ing it  Table  No.  10  gives  the  power  on  the  more  Important  minor 
tributaries  of  the  New-Kanawha  river  In  West  Virginia. 
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TribuUHaa  of  tha  Kanawha  Rlv«r. 
The  Qreenbrier,  Gauley,  Elk,  and  Coal  rivers  are  the  more  imporiant 
tributaries  of  the  Kanawha  river  in  West  Virginia.  The  headwaters 
ot  the  three  tonaer  and  of  the  Cheat,  Tygart,  and  Little  Kanawha  are  all 
adjacent  to  each  other  in  the  eaet-central  portion  of  the  state,  so  that 
the  rainfall,  forestry  conditions,  and  tbe  topographical  features  already 
described  tor  the  sources  of  the  Cheat  and  Tygart  rivers  apply  to  the 
other  streams  which  liave  their  headwaters  In  this  area.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  map  of  the  state  will  show  how  remarkably  the  tributaries  of 
these  six  rivers  are  interlaced.  The  Coal  river  is  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kanawha  while  the  other  tributaries  are  on  the  north  sld& 

Greenbrier  River. 

The  drainage  basin  ot  the  Oreenbrier  river  lies  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  main  body  of  the  state,  being  separated  from  tbe  drainage  of  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east  by  the  Allegheny  mountalni,  along  whose  crests  is 
located  the  West  Virginia-Virginia  state  line,  and  from  the  Cheat  river 
drainage  on  the  west  and  north  by  Shavers  mountain  and  short  lateral 
ranges.     The  area  ot  the  drainage  basin  is  about  1,GS0  SQuare  miles. 

The  river  rises  In  the  northern  end  of  Pocahontas  county.  Hows  in 
a  southwesteriy  direction  across  Pocahontas  and  Oreenbrier  counties  and 
Joins  the  New  river  Just  above  Hlnton  in  Summers  county. 

The  elevation  of  the  sourcea  is  about  3,800  feet;  the  average  slope 
from  East  Fork  to  the  mouth  Is  about  12  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  basin  Is  remarkable  on  account  of  being  long  and  of  nearly  nal* 
form  width  from  the  source  to  the  mouth. 

The  principal  tributaries  are  North  Fork,  Knapp,  Anthony,  Howard, 
Second,  and  Muddy  creeks. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  parallels  the  river  from  the 
mouth  to  Durbln,  from  which  point  the  Western  Maryland  continues  on 
up  the  West  Fork  over  the  divide  Into  the  basin  of  the  Cheat  There  i> 
no  coal  found  In  the  basin  of  the  Greenbrier,  although  the  New  rirer- 
Pocahontas  formation  occurs  In  the  adjacent  basin  on  the  west 

Table  No.  S  and  Table  No.  4,  respectively,  give  the  power  on  the 
Oreenbrier  and  on  the  tributaries  ot  the  Oreenbrier. 
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Qaul«y  Riv«r. 

The  baaln  of  tbe  Oauley  river  Is  bounded  on  the  eait  by  th&t  ot 
the  Greenbrier  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  that  of  the  Elk,  The  area 
of  the  drainage  baain  is  about  1,430  square  miles. 

The  river  rises  In  the  western  part  ot  Pocahontas  county,  flows  In 
&  southweeterly  direction  across  Webster  and  Nicholas  counties  and 
Joins  New  rlrer  at  Its  Junction  wlUi  the  Kanawha. 

The  elevation  of  lU  sources  Is  about  4,000  feet  The  average  elope 
of  the  river  from  Williams  river  to  the  mouth  Is  about  20  feet  to  the 

The  basin  Is  triangular  In  shape.  Most  of  the  tributaries  are  in  the 
eastern  part  ot  the  baain,  the  main  stream  belns  located  near  the  yestem 
side.  The  principal  tributaries  are  Williams,  Cranberry,  and  Cherry 
rivers,   Muddlety  and  Hominy  creeks.  Meadow   river  and  Twenty-mile 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  parallels  the  river  from  the  mouth 
to  Belva.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  strikes  the  river  near  Camden  on 
Gauley  and  parallels  the  river  to  Cherry  river  up  which  It  goes  to 
Rlcbwood. 

The  New  rlver-Pocahontas  and  the  Allegheny-Kanawha  coal  forma- 
tions occur  throughout  the  basin,  the  former  being  on  the  east  side  of 
the  main  river  and  the  latter  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Coal  la 
mined  on  Twenty-mile  creek  and  along  the  river  below  Belva. 

From  the  Cherry  river  to  Belva  there  is  no  raUroad  along  the  river, 
which  Is  favorable  for  the  construction  ot  high  dams  as  there  would  be 
no  costs  for  relocation  ot  railroads.  This  tact  Is  also  a  disadvantage 
tn  getting  construction  material  and  equipment  to  dam  sites. 

Table  No.  5  and  Table  No.  6,  respectively,  give  the  amount  of  power 
on  the  Gauley  river  and  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Gauley. 
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Efk  River. 

Th«  drainage  basin  of  the  Elk  river  Is  located  In  about  the  central 
part  of  the  state.  The  river  rises  la  the  western  part  of  Pocahontas 
county;  from  there  It  flows  In  a  northwesterly  direction  across  the 
southern  comer  of  Randolph  county,  across  Webster  county  to  near 
Suttoa  In  Braxton  county,  from  there  It  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
out  «(  Braxton  county,  and  across  Clay  and  Kanawha  counties,  Jolnins 
the  Kanawha  at  Charleston.  Its  drainage  area  la  about  1,550  square 
miles. 

The  elevation  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Is  about  4,000  feet;  the 
average  slope  from  Back  creek  to  the  mouth  is  about  7  feet  to  the 
mile. 

The  basin  is  long  and  comparatively  narrow,  being  somewhst  how 
shaped.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Little  Kanawha, 
Tygart,  and  Cheat  river  basins,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Ganley  and  Oreenbrler.  The  principal  tributaries  ore  Holley  and  Birch 
rivers,  Buffalo,  Big  Sandy,  Blue,  and  Little  Sandy  creeks. 

The  Coal  and  Coke  railroad  parallels  the  river  from  Charleston  to 
Sutton.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  crosses  the  basin  above  Sutton,  and 
the  West  Virginia  Midland  railroad  runs  from  Holly  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  to  Webster  Springs. 

The  Allegheny-Kanawha  coal  formation  occurs  throughout  the  basin, 
the  western  divide  of  the  basin  being  approximately  the  western  Imund- 
ary  of  the  formation. 

Table  No.  7  and  Table  No.  8,  respectively,  give  the  power  on  the  Elk 
river  and  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Elk. 
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Coal  River 

Th*  baaln  of  tbe  Coal  rlrer  lies  in  tbe  Bontb-central  part  of  Wett 
Virginia,  south  of  the  Kanawha  river.  The  rlTer  rises  In  the  central 
part  of  Randolph  countr.  Hows  noriliweBterlr  across  Boone  county  and 
enters  tbe  Kanawha  river  near  8L  Albuu  In  Kanawha  ooonty.  The 
drainage  area  Is  about  900  square  miles. 

The  elevation  of  Its  sources  is  about  8,000  feet;  the  slope  from  Clear 
Fork  to  the  mouth  averages,  about  t  feet  to  the  mile.  The  baalo  !• 
roughly  a  right  triangle  In  shape  with  the  hypotenoBe  parallel  to  the 
Kanawha  river.  At  the  headwaters  the  topography  la  rough  and  mo|^ 
talnouB.  It  la  not  cut)  up  to  such  an  extent  aa  tbe  tribatarles  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kanawha  whose  sources  are  at  a  much  greater  elevation. 
Tbe  headwaters  are  forested  to  a  considerable  extent  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  at  the  sources  Is  about  46  Inches,  deoreasing  towards  tbe  month 
of  the  river. 

The  principal  tributaries  are  Clear  Fork  and  Little  Coal  river. 

The  Cbesspeake  tuid  Ohio  rallroftd  parallels  the  river  from  St  Albans 
to  Feytona,  and  the  L4ttle  Coal  from  the  mouth  to  Seng  in  Logan  conn- 
ty.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  also  enters  the  basin  at  the  sourees  of 
the  Coal,  following  along  Clear  Fork  to  I^wson  in  Raleigh  county. 

The  New  Rlver-Pocahontaa  ooal  formation  ooonra  at  Uie  sottroes  of 
the  river  and  the  Allegheny-Kanawha  formatloB  oeoura  over  the  rest 
of  the  basin  as  tar  down  aa  Lurd. 

Table  No.  9  shows  tbe  power  on  the  Coal  riyer  and  tribntariea. 
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Minor  TrlbuUriea  «f  th«  New-Kanawha   River  In   Weat  Virginia. 

Table  No.  ID  gtvee  tbe  more  Important  minor  trlbutariea  of  Uie  New 
and  Kanawha  lirera  and  the  power  on  each.  The  Blueatone  la  the 
most  important,  having  a  total  area  of  about  460  square  miles.  The 
Focatallgo  rWer,  Eighteen  Mile  and  Thirteen  Mile  creeks  have  much  the 
same  characterlatlcB  as  the  minor  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  the  country 
being  fairly  rough  at  the  tourceH,  medium  alope  from  the  mouth  to  near 
the  sources,  with  a  small  low  water  flow  and  comparatively  severe  floods. 

The  other  tributaries  are  situated  In  country  similar  to  the  Qreen- 
brier  and  Gauley  rivers  wltb  steep  and  narrow  valleys  and  large  slope 
In  the  main  streams.  * 
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Tygart-Monongahela  River. 

Tygart  river,  also  called  Tygart  Valley  rlTer,  rlsea  In  Randolph  conntr- 
Its  drainage  baaln  has  an  area  ot  about  1,420  BQuare  miles  and  IndadM 
portions  of  the  following  nine  counties:  Pocahontas,  Randolph,  tTpsliar, 
Barbour,  Tucker,  Preaton,  Taylor,  Marion,  and  Monongalia.  The  source 
la  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Randolph  county;  from  there  It  flows 
a  little  west  of  north  to  its  junction  with  the  West  Fork  river  about  ooe 
mile  above  Fairmont.  Below  the  Junction  the  stream  is  caUed  the 
Monongabela  river.  The  elevation  at  the  sources  Is  about  4,000  feet; 
the  elevation  at  the  mouth  about  860  feet  The  average  fall  per  mile 
Is  about  26  feet;  the  average  fall  below  Belington  Is  about  14  feet  per 

The  principal  tributaries  are  Middle  Fork  river  with  a  drainage  area 
of  1G2  square  miles,  Buokhannon  river  with  304  square  milea,  and  Weat 
Fork  river  with  ST6  square  miles;  the  first  two  Join  the  river  62  and  48 
miles,  respectively,  from  the  mouth,  and  the  West  Fork  at  the  moufh. 

From  the  source  to  a  point  about  five  miles  above  HuttonsvUIe  the 
-  valley  is  narrow  and  thinly  settled.  Following' down  the  valley  to  tbree 
miles  below  Elkina  there  is  almost  continuous  bottom  land,  much  of  it 
being  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Between  Bellngton  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Buckhannon  the  valley  is  narrow  and  gorge-like.  Below  the  mouth  of 
tblB  stream  to  Grafton,  the  valley,  although  atlll  sided  by  steep  hills, 
opene  out  into  bottom  land  of  limited  extent,  principally  at  and  near 
Ptailippl,  and  at  Grafton.  Between  Grafton  and  the  mouth  the  hills  again 
close  in  near  the  stream. 

About  43  per  cent  of  the  basin  Is  under  forest  cover,  8  per  cent  of 
which  is  composed  of  virgin  forest,  occurring  In  practically  two  areas, 
one  situated  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Middle  Fork  Branch  and  the  other 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  main  stream.  About  7  per  cent  of  the  wooded 
area  has  been  burned  over.  By  far  the  greater  area  of  the  woodland 
covers  the  high  country  of  the  basin,  which  begins  with  and  lies  to  the 
south  and  southeast  of  the  Laurel-Rich  mountain  range  and  to  the  west 
ot  this  range  across  the  upper  waters  of  the  Buckhannon  and  Middle 
Fork. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  basin  receives  the  heaviest  rainfall  recorded 
on  either  the  Allegheny  or  Monongabela  basins,  the  maximum  annual 
rainfall  at  Pickens  reaching  80.9  Inches  In  1907. 

According  to  the  West  Virginia  geological  map,  the  eastern  edge  ot  the 
Allegheny  coal  formation  crosses  the  river  about  six  miles  west  of 
Elklns,  the  limit  of  the  field  being  along  the  western  slope  of  Laurel 
ridge  and  close  to  the  crest  of  that  range.  From  this  point  to  within 
about  nine  mfles  of  the  Monongahela  river,  the  valley  holds  beds  of  this 
formation  and  along  this  stretch  of  the  stream  coat  Is  mined  at  a  number 
of  places  on  the  banks.  For  two  or  more  miles  above  the  mouth  the 
stream  flows  between  coal  areas,  which  are  said  to  be  considerably  abovo 
the  river. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  closely  follows  the  stream  from  the 
mouth  to  Bellngton  from  which  place  the  Western  Maryland  operates  a 
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line  as  far  as  HuttonsvUle.  Tbe  principal  towns  and  their  populaUou 
are  as  followa:  HuttonaTlUe,  250;  Beverly,  440;  Elklns,  6,260;  BeUoKton, 
1,4S0;  PhUlppi,  1,040;  Grafton,  7,660. 

Tbe  MonoDgabela  proper  bas  its  head  about  1.4  miles  above  Fairmont, 
from  which  point  It  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction  for  about  36  miles 
and  enters  Pennsylvania  from  Monongalia  county.  Tbe  average  fall  of  tbe 
portion  of  the  river  in  West  Virginia  Is  over  2  feet  to  the  mUe. 

The  valley  from  Fairmont  to  the  atate  line  Is  compartively  narrow  and 
the  tributaries  are  small  and  relatively  unimportant  The  hilla  are  close 
to  the  river  and  there  is  but  little  bottom  land. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  parallels  tbe  river  below  Fairmont 

Tbe  Monoogahela  has  been  made  navigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams 
from  Fairmont  to  Plttsbarg.  Dam  No.  15  la  located  a  short  distance 
below  Fairmont;  Dam  No.  9  Is  located  about  one  mile  above  the  state 
line. 

Cheat  river  Is  the  most  Important  tributary  in  West  Virginia.  It  Joins 
tbe  Monongahela  at  Point  Marion,  Pennsylvania,  about  two  miles  be- 
low the  state  Hoe.  Practically  all  the  drainage  area  o(  the  Cheat  river 
lies  In  West  Virelnia. 

The  topographic  conditions  and  the  rapid  fall  of  the  Tygart  and  its 
iributarles  are  favorable  for  the  development  of  water  power.  Con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  power  along  tbe  Monongahela  are  not  so 
favorable.  Power  could  probably  be  developed  at  tbe  dams  built  for 
navigation  purposes,  especially  If  storage  were  developed  in  the  basin  to 
any  extent. 

Table  No.  12  gives  the  amount  of  power  along  the  main  stream,  and 
Table  No.  16  the  amount  of  power  on  tbe  minor  tributaries.  Dunkard 
creek  is  considered  as  being  in  West  Virginia  although  about  one-halt 
Its  drainage  basin  lies  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Cheat  River. 

The  Cheat  river,  or  Ite  coDtlnuatlon,  the  Shavers  Forlc,  rises  In  tbe 
northern  part  of  Pocahontas  conaty,  West  Virginia,  and  flovs  fu  a 
geseral  northerly  direction,  Joining  the  Monongahela  at  Point  Harlon, 
Pennsylvania,  one  mile  north  of  the  state  line.  The  elevation  of  its 
source  is  about  4,600  feet,  from  which  It  falls  to  TSO  feet  at  the  moutli. 

The  average  fall  is  about  25  feet  per  mile;  from  Shavers  Fork  to  the 
mouth  the  tall  averages  about  11  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Cheat  Is  (oraied  by  Shavers  Fork  and  Dry  Fork,  which  Join  at 
the  town  ol  Parsons.  There  Is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  genersJ 
shape  of  the  drainage  basins  of  these  two  tributaries,  the  former  being 
long  and  narrow  and  the  latter  tan-shaped.  The  only  important  tributary 
of  the   Cheat  proper  Is   Big   Sandy  creek  which   enters  on   the   right 

The  drainage  basin,  which  has  an  area  of  1.380  square  miles,  drains 
portions  of  the  following  counties:  Pocahontas.  Randolph,  Tucker,  Bar- 
bour, Preston,  Monongalia,  in  West  Virginia;  Fayette  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  very  small  part  ot  Garrett  in  Maryland. 

The  topography  over  mnch  of  the  basin  Is  mountainous.  Practically  all 
of  the  upland  is  rough  and  many  of  the  valleys  have  been  formed  Into  deep 
gorges  with  swiftly  flowing  streams.  Beginning  at  the  head  ot  Shavers 
Fork,  It  may  be  said  that  over  half  the  length  of  the  channel  of  the 
Cheat  lies  In  a  narrow,  eteep-slded  and  uncultivated  gorge,  with  the 
mountain  slopes  wooded  on  these  reaches  and  along  most  of  the  re- 
mainder ot  the  stream.  Above  Parsons,  tor  a  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
the  valley  opens  out,  here  and  there,  with  the  stream  flowing  through 
low  bottom  land  or  fiood  plains.  Below  the  town  for  a  distance  of 
nine  miles,  to  the  village  ot  St.  George,  the  stteam  la  crooked  and  the 
valley  steep-sided  and  broad,  widening  In  places  to  about  halt  a  mile 
across  cultivated  and  unusually  level  bottoms.  At  and  above  RowleBbarg 
narrow  patches  of  cultivated  bottom  land  obtain,  and  a  similar  con- 
ditlon  exists  below  Mont  Chateau,  where  the  degree  of  cultivation  is 
somewhat  better.  About  halt  way  up  from  Parsons,  the  Shavers  Fork 
valley  has  been  cut  down  by  the  stream  to  a  depth  of  nearly  2,000  feet, 
the  mountain  top  on  the  east  being  less  than  four-tenths  of  a  mile 
distant.  Below  Albright  the  precipitous  sides  have  a  tall  of  1.200  feet 
In  less  distance.  The  Cheat  possesses  much  natural  beauty  and  the 
views  obtained  at  such  points  as  Coopers  Rock,  Cheat  View,  and  a 
number  of  places  along  the  upper  waters  are  notably  fine. 

About  69  per  cent  of  the  drainage  area  Is  under  forest  cover,  which  is 
fairly  well  scattered,  but  Is  most  abundant  on  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  upper  portion,  the  basins  of  the  Dry  Fork  and  Shavers  Fork  being 
respectively  77  per  cent  and  S3  per  cent  wooded.  This  includes  a  num- 
ber ot  tracts  of  virgin  timber,  aggregating  an  area  ot  321  square  miles, 
as  well  as  about  126  square  miles  of  burned  over  forest  land.  All  but 
about  76  square  miles  of  this  virgin  timber  Is  located  above  Parsons, 
43  square  miles  being  on  Shavers  Fork,  mainly  In  one  large  tract,  and 
103  square  miles  on  the  Dry  Fork,  In  several  tracts  ot  co^derable  mie. 
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The  rainfall  In  this  drainage  basin  Is  the  greatest  of  any  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Monongabela  in  West  Virginia,  the  mazlmuin  recorded  at 
Pickens  and  Terra  Alta  being  81  and  76  inches,  respectirely,  which  occur* 
red  In  1907. 

The  geological  formation  along  the  ralley  contains  coal,  limestone  and 
building  stone.  The  Pittsburg  coal  bed  is  mined  high  In  the  hill,  near 
the  Monongahela  river,  and  several  beds,  geologically  lower,  cross  the 
valley  In  two  narrow  belte.  one  at  Mont  Chateau  and  the  other  at  Al- 
bright, the  field  width  at  the  latter  place  being  the  greater  and  cover- 
ing about  Ave  miles  of  the  stream.  In  the  Intervening  part  of  the  valley, 
according  to  available  data,  there  Is  no  coal,  evidently  due  to  the  Chest- 
nut ridge  anticlinal  having  raised  the  measures  high  above  the  stream, 
resulting  in  the  erosion  of  the  strata.  On  the  West  Virginia  map  a  field  of 
considerable  length  Is  Indicated  on  the  Shavers  Fork,  but  no  description 
concerning  It  was  noticed  In  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  state. 

The  railroads  entering  the  valley  of  the  Cheat  and  passing  along 
close  to  the  stream  are  as  foliowe:  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  from 
the  mouth  to  Cheat  Haven,  3  miles;  Morgantown  and  Kingwood,  Al- 
bright to  Rowlesburg,  14  miles.  The  main  line  of  the  latter,  east  and 
west  crosses  the  valley  at  Rowlesburg.  The  towns  of  Importance  and 
their  respective  populations  are  as  follows:  Point  Marion.  1,390;  Al- 
bright, 80;  Rowlesburg,  940;  Parsons,  1.7S0. 

The    topography  of  the   drainage   basin   ol  the   Cheat  and    the  high 
average  fall  are  very  favorable  for  water  power  development.    Table  No. 
13  gives  the  amount  of  water  power  on  the  stream  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth. 
Table  No.  14  gives  the  amount  on  ,the  main  tributaries. 
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Other  Streams  in  the  Ohio  River  Drainage  Basin 

LIHiA  Kanawha  River. 

Tlie  Little  Kanawba  river  rises  In  the  Boutbern  part  of  Upshur  coun* 
tT.  flows  west  by  northwest  across  Lewis,  Braxton,  Gilmer,  and  Calhoun 
counties  to  Elizabeth  in  Wirt  county,  at  wblch  point  It  turns  nearly 
north  and  flows  across  Wood  county  Into  the  Ohio  river  at  Parkerflburg, 
West  Virginia.  The  area  of  the  drainage  basin  Is  about  2,1S0  square 
miles.  .  The  elevation  o(  the  sources  is  about  2,500  feet  The  averag* 
fall  from  the  Right  Fork  to  the  mouth  Is  about  3  feet  per  mile,  wblch  la 
a  low  average  fall  from  the  view  o(  water  power  poBSibllitles. 

The  headwaters  are  forested  to  some  extent.  The  annual  rainfall 
at  tbe  sources  Is  about  50  Inches,  decreasing  to  about  45  Inches  at  the 
mouth. 

Tbe  drainage  basin  Is  roughly  circular  In  shape  with  a  protuberance 
to  tbe  east  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  river.  The  valleys  of  th* 
tributaries  bave  steep  sidee  and  slopes  and  In  consequence  the  rainfall 
reaches  the  streams  quickly.  Tbe  main  stream  Is  subject  to  rapidly  rising 
floods  to  a  marked  degree,  "nie  runoff  during  the  periods  of  low  nUnfall 
is  very  small. 

The  principal  tributaries  are  Leading  creek.  Cedar  creek.  West  Fork 
river,  Hughes  river  and  North  Fork.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  from  the 
mouth  to  Creston,  a  distance  of  48  miles,  has  been  made  navigable  bj 
means  ot  locks  and  dams.  Plans  are  under  contemplation  for  extending 
navigation  to  Burnsvllle,  some  74  miles  above  the  present  navigation. 

The  subject  of  providing  tor  the  development  of  water  power  at  the 
dams  that  would  be  constructed  tor  navigation  purposes  should  naviga- 
tion be  extended  to  Burnsvllle  was  investigated.  It  was  concluded,  on 
account  ot  the  low  flow  during  the  dry  season,  the  abundance  of  cheap 
gas  and  coal  tor  fuel,  and  lack  of  demand  tor  power,  that  there  was  do 
necessity  for  providing  for  water  power  developments  at  the  proposed 
dams.  Storage  however,  might  change  the  conditions  in  regard  to  low 
water  flow  to  such  an  extent  that  It  would  be  found  advisable  to  pro- 
vide tor  water  power  development. 

The  Little  Kanawha  railroad  extends  up  tbe  river  to  Palestine  Trans- 
fer, about  32  miles. 

The  Pittsburg  coal  formation  occurs  Id  the  upper  part  ot  the  basin, 
extending  as  far  down  as  Glenville. 

Table  No.  IT  gives  the  Indicated  horsepower  on  tbe  Little  Kanawh& 
river,  and  Table  No.  18  that  on  the  tributaries. 
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Blfl   Sandy   River. 

The  drain^e  area  ot  the  Btg  Sandy  river  lies  in  Weet  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia.  ItB  total  area  is  about  4,140  square  miles,  of  trUch 
about  940  square  miles,  or  23  per  cent  are  located  in  West  Virginia, 
The  Big  Sandy  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Tug  and  Levlsa  Forks  at 
Louisa,  Kentucky,  from  which  point  it  flows  In  a  northerly  directloB  to 
the  Ohio  at  Catlettshurg,  Kentucky.  Throughout  Its  length  the  Big  Sandjr 
forma  the  boundary  line  between  Kentucky  and  Weet  Virginia. 

Both  the  Tug  and  Levisa  Porks  have  their  sourcea  on  the  western 
elopes  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  in  the  extreme  western  end  of 
Virginia,  Tug  Fork,  from  its  sources  flows  In  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion to  its  mouth  at  Louiaa.  For  a  short  distance  below  the  boundary 
line  of  McDowell  county  It  forma  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia;  for  the  remainder  ot  Its  length  It  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  Levisa  Fork,  from  its  sourcea  flows 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Paintaville.  Kentucky,  where  It  turns 
northeasterly  and  Joins  the  Tug  Fork  at  Louisa. 

Both  Forks  drain  a  rough  and  mountainous  area  at  their  sources. 
The  valleys  are  narrow  with  steep  sides  and  slopes,  and  the  fall  of  the 
main  stream  is  rapid;  as  the  sources  are  left  the  slope  decreases  until 
fn  the  lower  part  the  slope  is  small.  The  elevation  of  the  sources  of 
the  Forks  is  about  3,000  feet  The  slop  of  Tug  Fork  from  Dry  Branch 
to  Louisa  is  about  5  feet  per  mile;  from  Louisa  to  the  Ohio  the  fall  ie 
but  one  toot  to  the  mile. 

The  portion  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Big  Sandy  which  lies  In 
West  Virginia  la  a  narrow  atrip  along  the  aouthweatern  edge  of  tie 
state  about  115  miles  In  length  with  an  average  width  of  about  S  miles; 
at  a  tew  places  the  divide  is  only  3  or  4  miles  from  the  river. 

There  are  but  two  tributaries  of  any  size  in  West  Virginia.  Dry  Fork 
and  Pidgeon  creek. 

The  headwaters  are  forested  to  some  extent  The  mean  annual  rain- 
tall  at  the  sourcea  la  about  45  incbea  decreasing  slightly  towards  the 
mouth. 

The  New  River-Pocahontas  coal  formation  occurs  from  the  sources 
to  the  mouth  of  Panther  creek.  At  this  point  the  Allegheny-Kanawha 
formation  begina  and  continues  on  down  to  about  6  miles  below  Loulaa- 
Coal  mines  are  numerous  in  McDowell  county  and  along  the  Tug  Fork 
as  far  as  Naugatuck. 

Hie  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  parallels  the  Tug  Fork  and  Big 
Sandy  from  the  sources  to  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Big  Sandy  from  Louisa  to  the  mouth  has  been  made  navigable 
by  means  of  three  locks  and  dams. 

As  a  water  power  stream  the  great  diaad vantage  of  the  Big  Sandy  and 
tributaries  Is  the  low  flow  during  dry  seasons  and  severe  floode. 
These  floods  rise  very  quickly  and  to  a  considerable  height;  the  range 
in  stage  at  Williamson  on  the  Tug  Fork,  and  at  Fikevllle  on  the  Levisa 
being  between  30  and  40  feet  Storage  reservoirs  of  sufficient  capacity 
would  reduce  the  flood   stages  and   Increase  the  low  water  flow   con- 
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Biderably.  Tb«  abundsDce  of  cheap  fuel  also  retards  the  development 
of  water  power.  Electrical  power,  however,  derived  from  water  power 
development  on  the  New  river  In  Virginia  has  been  suceeaatully  Intro- 
duced Into  the  coal  mines  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tug  Fork. 

Table  No.  19  gives  the  horsepower  developed  by  the  Big  Sandy  and 
tributaries  In  West  Virginia. 
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Minor  Trtbutariu  of  the  Ohio  In  Weat  Virginia. 

Among  the  larger  of  the  mlDor  trlbutftrlee  at  the  Ohio  In  West  Vlr> 
glnla  &re  FlBhlOE  creek.  Middle  Island  creek.  Ouyandotte  river,  and 
Twelve-Pole  creek.  The  largest  of  these  li  Gnjrandotte  river  which  drains 
an  area  of  about  1,060  square  miles  parallel  to  the  Tug  Fork  and  Big  Sandy. 
The  runoff  conditions  on  the  Ouyandotte  and  the  topographical  features 
of  the  basin  are  practically  the  same  as  the  Big  Sand;.  Information 
In  regard  to  all  of  the  streams  enumerated  In  Table  No.  20  Is  very 
meagre  as  there  are  no  runoff  data  available  for  any  of  them  and  there 
are  no  descriptions  of  any  of  their  drainage  baslna  It  Is  thought,  however, 
that  they  are  all  characterized  by  low  flow  In  dry  seasons  with  abort 
and  violent  floods  after  severe  rainstorms.  Table  No.  20  gives  the  power 
developed  by  these  streams;  the  arrangement  In  the  table  is  from  the 
state  line  In  order  downstream. 
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Atlantic  Drainage 

Potomac   River. 

The  North  Branch  of  Potomac  river  rlees  la  the  Allegheny  mountains 
near  the  southwest  comer  of  Maryland,  from  there  It  flows  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  Cumberland,  Maryland;  about  IE  miles  below  Cum- 
berland it  Is  joined  by  the  South  Branch  of  Potomac  river,  forming  the 
head  o(  Potomac  river.  From  Cumberland  the  river  flows  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  Wf Ilia ms port,  Maryland,  Irom  which  point  it  flows  In  a 
southeasterly  direction  Into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Throughout  its  entire 
lensth  the  North  Branch  of  Potomac  river  and  the  Potomac  river  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  river  at  Harpers  Ferry  form  the 
boundary  line  between  West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  mouth  of 
tbe  Shenandoah  Is  at  the  easternmost  point  of  West  Virginia. 

The  drainage  area  of  the  Potomac  river  is  about  14,500  square  miles, 
<3t  which  3,480  square  miles,  or  24  per  cent,  are  In  West  Virginia. 

The  most  Important  tributaries  of  the  North  Branch  and  the  main 
stream  in  West  Virginia  are  Patterson  creek.  Little  Cacapon  river,  Caca- 
poD  river.  Back  creek.  Opequon  creek  and  Shenandoah  river;  only  the 
lower  19  miles  of  the  Shenandoah  are  In  West  Virginia.  The  more  Im- 
portant tributaries  of  the  South  Branch  of  Potomac  river  are  North 
Fork  South  Branch  Potomac  river,  Luray  creek,  and  Moorefleld  river. 

The  North  Branch  and  the  South  Branch  with  their  tributaries  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  main  stream  as  far  down  as  the  Shenandoah  drain 
a  series  of  narrow  and  generally  fertile  valleys  lying  between  parallel 
ranges  which  make  up  the  system  of  tbe  Alleghenles  In  this  region. 
Their  slopes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  great  The  slopes  of  the  drainage 
basins,  however,  are  generally  very  steep.  There  are  few  lowlands  to 
be  overflowed  and  no  lakes  whatever  in  the  region,  consequently  these 
streams  and  the  Potomac  river  are  subject  to  sudden  and  very  heavy 
freshets  in  wet  seasons,  and  In  dry  seasons  their  discharge  becomes 
small.  From  the  Junction  of  the  North  Branch  and  South  Branch  the 
Potomac  cuts  through  the  mountains  at  nearly  right  angles.  Its  valley 
is  narrow.  Its  slope  In  many  places  great.  The  bed  Is  generally  gravel 
and  bowlders  with  ledge  rock  at  little  depth  or  appearing  at  the  sur- 

The  elevation  or  the  sources  of  the  North  Branch  and  South  Branch 
is  about  3,500  and  3,000  feet,  respectively.  The  average  rail  of  the  North 
Branch  from  Stoney  Run  to  tbe  mouth  is  23  feet  per  mile;  the  average 
fall  of  the  South  Branch  from  Thorn  Run  to  the  mouth  Is  about  12 
feet  per  mile.  The  average  fall  of  the  Potomac  river  to  Harpers  Ferry 
Is  2.  G  feet  per  mile. 

About  one-third  of  the  entire  basin  is  forested,  the  heaviest  growth 
being  located  in  the  region  of  roughest  topography,  generally  near  the 
biadwaters  of  the  southern  tributaries.  The  average  rainfall  at  the 
Bources  Is  about  40  Inches. 

Tbe  following  railroads  are  In  the  basin:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Tftllroad   parallels   the   river  from   Piedmont   to    Berkeley   county;    the 
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Weetem  Uaryland  trom  Willlamsport  to  the  eources  of  tbe  North  Braocli. 
The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  croBses  at  Shepherd etown,  the  Cnm- 
berland  Valley  railroad  near  WllUatnsport,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  goea 
up  the  South  Branch  to  Romney,  paralleling  the  river  part  of  the  way. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  followa  the  river  from  Cumberland  to 
Oeorsetown,  D.  C. 

The  Allegheny-Kanawha  coal  formation  occurs  in  the  basin  of  the 
North  branch  from  the  sources  to  Piedmont. 

As  a  water  power  stream  the  principal  disadvantage  of  the  Potomac 
Is  the  great  variability  of  its  flow;  this,  however,  could  be  remedied  by 
means  of  reservoirs.  Good  rock  foundations  for  dams  can  generally 
be  found  at  small  depth;  the  banks  are,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  and  there 
are  several  sites  where  large  falls  could  be  rendered  available.  Table 
No.  21  gives  the  indicated  horsepower  on  the  North  Branch  ol  Potomac 
river  and  Potomac  river  and  No.  24  that  on  the  minor  tributaries.  Tables 
Nos.  22  and  23,  respectively,  give  the  horsepower  on  the  South  Branch 
and  on  the  tributaries  of  the  South  Branch.  Only  those  tributarlea  located 
wholly  or  In  part  In  West  Virginia  have  been  considered. 
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Witer  Pow«r  from  Storage. 

Table  No.  11  gives  the  characteristic b  oC  the  selected  reseiroir  sites 
in  the  Kanawha  river  drainage  basin  In  West  Virginia.  A  careful  stadT 
of  the  topographic  maps  of  West  Virginia  would  undoubtedly  sliov 
many  more  favorable  locatloaa  for  reservlors.  Field  investigationfl 
might  show  tliat  some  ol  them  were  Impracticable,  but  careful  surreys 
would  discover  many  desirable  aud  practicable  reservoir  sites.  These 
seven  reservolrfl  as  Hated  in  Table  No,  11  are  stmply  made  use  of  to 
show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  securing  water  power  by  the  use  of 
storage  reservoirs.  Tables  Nos,  2,  3,  6.  and  7  show  the  amount  of  water 
power  available  from  storage  for  different  periods  on  the  New-Kanawha 
river  and  on  the  Qreenbrler,  Gauley,  and  Elk  rivers,  respectively. 
The  questions  of  reservoir  capacity  and  the  use  of  stored  water  In  rela- 
tion to  water  power  are  somewhat  complicated  and  need  not  be  gone 
Into  in  detail  In  this  report.  The  tables  referred  to,  as  has  been  stated, 
give  some  Idea  of  the  poBslbllitles  of  power  from  storage. 
Table  No.  16  gives  the  chief  cbaracteristlcs  of  selected  reservoir  sites 
in  the  Tygart-MoDongahela  drainage  basin.  What  has  been  said  above 
applys  with  equal  force  to  the  reservoirs  In  this  basin.  Tables  Nos.  13 
and  13  give  the  horsepower  available  from  storage  on  the  Tygart-Monon- 
gabela  river  and  on  the  Cheat  river,  respectively. 

Considering  only  the  reservoirs  In  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Potomac 
located  in  West  Virginia,  there  is  but  one,  which  is  on  the  North  Fork 
South  Branch  of  Potomac  river  at  Petersburg,  West  Virginia.  The 
height  of  the  dam  la  134  feet,  the  area  of  the  flow  line  is  7,600  acres,  the 
mean  annual  flow  available  Is  620  second-feet  The  horsepower  avail- 
able from  this  amount  of  water  on  the  Potomac  and  South  Branch  of 
Potomac  river  Is  shown  In  Tables  Nos.  21  and  22  respectively. 


Colonial  Origins  of  West  Virginia  Political  Institutions 

By  Dr.  Oliver  Perry  Chltwood,  West  Virginia  University. 

On  April  10,  1606,  King  James  I.  granted  to  the  Virginia  Company  let- 
ters-patent for  the  establishment  of  two  colonies  In  America.  "niere 
was  to  be  a  general  council  In  England,  which  was  to  exercise  a  super- 
vising control  over  both  the  northern  and  southern  colonies.  The  local 
government  of  the  southern  colony  was  entrusted  to  a  council  of  seven 
men  selected  by  the  general  council.  In  tbla  council  were  vested  all  the 
powers  of  local  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial.  In  1609 
by  a  cha;ige  In  the  charter,  the  local  council  was  displaced  by  a  governor, 
who  had  almost  absolute  power.  The  first  governor,  Iiorrt  De  La  Warr, 
arrived  In  Virginia  In  June,  1610,  and  superseded  Sir  Thomas  Qates, 
who  bad  been  governing  the  colony  for  about  a  month  as  the  former's 
deputy.  Lord  De  La  Warr's  council,  consisting  of  six  men  chosen  by 
hinuelf,  differed  from  the  first  one  in  being  only  an  advisory  body. 
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Another  Important  change,  nas  made  In  tbe  government  of  the  colour 
wben  Sir  George  Veardler  became  governor.  In  obedience  to  Instructloni 
iBBued  by  tbe  company  the  previous  year,  he  called  together  In  the 
church  at  Jamestown  on  July  30,  1619,  the  Brat  tepreeentatlve  legis- 
lative aasembly  that  ever  convened  In  English  America.  Tbis  aasem- 
bly  was  composed  oC  the  governor  and  bla  council  together  with  two 
representativeB  from  each  of  the  eleven  plantations.  These  representa- 
tives of  the  boroughs,  or  plantations,  were  elected  by  tbe  people  and 
were  known  as  Burgeaees.  The  Burgesses,  alter  having  been  received 
by  the  governor  and  council  in  the  choir,  retired  to  the  body  of  the 
church  and  entered  upon  their  work.  This  was  the  beginning  of  th« 
General  Assembly,  which  by  ICSO  had  become  a  bicameral  legislature. 
It  corresponded  to  Its  protolype,  the  English  Parliament,  and  Ita  lineal 
descendant,  our  present  legislature.  The  governor  and  bis  council 
were  the  upper  house:  and  the  Burgesses,  chosen  by  the  qnallQed  voters, 
constituted  tbe  lower  bouse.  After  16G1  the  laws  provided  that  each 
county  should  send  two  representatives  to  tbe  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
towns  of  WUllamsburg,  Norfolk  and  Jamestown  and  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  also  bad  one  representative  each.  Measures  passed 
by  the  Assembly  could  be  vetoed  by  the  company  up  until  1624,  and 
by  tbe  king  after  that  time.  The  Assembly  met  at  the  call  ot  the 
governor,  who  bad  power  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it.  Besides  being  a 
law-making  body,  the  Assembly  was  also  for  some  time  a  court  at  Jus- 
tice. In  the  early  years  it  had  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  In 
botb  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  was  tbe  highest  court  ol  appeal  in 
tbe  colony.  In  1682  the  assembly  lost  Its  right  to  bear  appeals,  but 
after  this  we  And  It  exercising  the  privilege  of  passing  bills  of  attainder. 
At  no  time  during  the  colonial  period  were  tbe  acts  of  tbe  assembly 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

By  1682,  the  Virginia  constitution  had  begun  to  crystallize  Into  Its 
permanent  form.  The  chief  executive  olBcer  was  the  governor,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  company  until  1GZ4  and  by  the  king  after  that 
time.  Hie  duties  from  the  beginning  were  pretty  much  the  same  as 
those  that  engage  the  attention  of  our  cblet  executive  to-day.  Beside* 
being  at  tbe  head  of  the  administration,  he  was  commaniler  In  chief  of 
tbe  militia,  made  numerous  appointments  to  office,  and  exercised  the 
power  ol  pardon  and  reprieve.  He  also  bad  power  to  remit  flnea  and 
forfeitures  and  could  pardon  all  crimes  except  willful  murder  and  treasoB. 
These  could  be  pardoned  only  by  tbe  king. 

Next  to  the  governor  in  the  administration  came  the  council,  a  body 
of  varying  a\xe  but  usually  numbering  about  twelve  or  thirteen.  Hie 
councillors  of  the  first  f;overnor,  as  we  have  seen,  were  chosen  by  him- 
self. Appointments  to  the  later  councils  were  made  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  tbe  governor  by  the  company  in  the  earliest  years  and  by 
the  king  after  the  company's  charter  had  been  annulled.  They  were 
usually  men  of  means  and  Influence,  for  a  high  property  qualification 
ruled  out  all  but  the  well-to-do.  They  were  not  chosen  for  any  definite 
period  but  were  re-commissioned  whenever  a  new  governor  was  ap- 
pointed or  a  new  king  came  to  the  throne.    Tbe  old  councillors,  however. 
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were  usually  continued  fn  ofllce  by  the  new  commiSBions  and  so  tbey 
virtually  betd  their  poaltlona  by  life  tenure.  They  not  only  rnceived 
pay  (or  their  services  but  also  had  a  monopoly  ol  moat  of  tbe  places  of 
honor  and  profit  In  the  colony.  Eacb  one  was  uaualiy  the  commander 
ot  the  militia  in  his  own  county  with  a  rank  of  colonel.  While  the 
council  was  theoretically  only  an  advisory  body,  yet  it  was  freipientlr 
able  to  curb  the  power  of  the  governor.  The  councillors  were  also 
judges  of  the  superior  court,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  they  con- 
stituted the  upper  house  of  the  assembly.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
governmental  machinery  of  West  Virginia  to-day  that  corresponds  exactly 
to  tbe  old  colonial  council,  but  to  it  our  senate,  our  supreme  court  of 
appeals,  and  the  governor's  staff  all  owe  their  origin. 

The  colonial  Judiciary  develoiied  Into  Its  final  form  at  a  pretty  early 
date.  When  the  colony  was  first  settled,  the  local  council  tried  all 
causes  except  certain  ones  specified  In  the  charter.  Tteae  were  to  be 
sent  to  England  for  trial,  and  appeals  to  tbe  council  and  company  In 
EfDgland  were  to  be  allowed  In  certain  other  cases.  Ordinary  cases  were 
decided  by  a  majority  vote,  but  all  capital  offenses  were  tried  by  a  Jury 
of  twelve  men.  When  the  local  council  was  supereeded  by  the  governor 
and  his  council,  the  power  of  dispensing  Justice  was  probably  passed 
on  from  tbe  former  to  the  latter  body.  At  any  rate,  we  find  tbe  gov- 
ernor and  council  acting  as  a  court  ot  Justice  from  1619  to  the  end  of 
tbe  colonial  period.  During  the  first  years,  the  meetings  of  the 
council  for  the  trial  ot  causes  were  held  at  Irregular  intervals.  It  waa 
not  many  years,  however,  before  a  system  ot  regular  quarterly  terma 
had  been  evolved,  and  the  council  court  had  received  the  name  of 
Quarter  Court.  In  1$G9,  the  sessions  of  the  Quarter  Court  were  reduced 
to  three  a  year.  The  term  Quarter  Court  had  now  become  a  misnomer, 
and  in  a  few  years  that  of  General  Court  was  substituted  (or  it.  In 
1G84,  the  sesslona  were  made  semi-annual,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  Revolution  the  court  met  regularly  In  April  and  October. 

The  Quarter  or  General  Court  took  cognizance  of  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal causes,  and  its  Jurisdiction  was  both  original  and  appellate.  At  first 
the  governor  and  council  decided  causes  of  all  kinds;  but  after  the 
county  courts  had  grown  Into  Importance  their  Jurisdiction  was  restricted 
to  the  more  Important  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  governor  Tireslded 
over  the  court  and  passed  sentence  on  convicted  criminals.  Trial  by 
Jury  was  employed  In  Important  criminal  cases;  other  decisions  were 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  present.  The  court  held  tta  sittings 
at  the  capital,  first  at  Jamestown  and  later  at  Williamsburg.  There 
seema  to  have  been  no  statO'houBe  In  Virginia  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
buBlness  of  government  was  for  awhile  transacted  In  the  bouse  of  the 
governor.  Later  In  1GG3,  we  find  that  the  sesalona  of  the  General  Court 
and  Assembly  were  being  held  In  ale-houses.  However,  a  fine  state- 
house  was  built  when  Williamsburg  became  the  capital,  and  the  General 
Court  and  Assembly  were  comfortably  housed  In  this  magnificent 
building. 

After  the  sesalona  of  the  General  Court  were  reduced  to  two  a  year. 
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criminals  were  sometimes  neceBsBrlly  kept  In  prison  six  months  before 
tbaj  could  be  tried.  The  need  for  a  more  speedy  administration  of 
Justice  led  to  the  formation  ot  a  new  criminal  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Orer 
and  Terminer.  The  establishment  of  this  court  as  a  permanent  tribunal 
dates  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  el^teenth  century.  The  governor 
named  the  judges  of  this  court,  but  In  making  out  the  list,  he  usually, 
and  after  1765  always,  confined  himself  to  councillors.  The  sessions  of 
the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  were  held  twice  a  year,  and  at  such  timet 
OS  to  diTlde  equally  the  Intervals  between  the  terms  of  tbe  G«neral 
Court.  Its  Jurisdiction  was  confined  to  Important  criminal  cases. 
After  appeals  to  the  Assembly  were  discontinued  In  16S2.  these  two 
courts  were  the  highest  tribunals  In  the  colony.  The  only  appeal  from 
their  decisions  after  that  time  was  to  the  king  and  the  Privy  Council. 

The  one  Important  unit  of  local  goTernment  In  colonial  Virginia  was 
the  county,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  local  governmental 
machinery  was  the  monthly  or  county  court  In  1G34,  the  colony  was 
divided  Into  eight  shires,  or  counties,  In  each  of  which  a  court  was  to  be 
held  every  month.  But  this  was  not  the  beginning  of  the  monthly 
courts.  We  find  that  as  early  as  1G24,  two  local  courts  had  been  estab- 
lished, which  were  to  meet  every  month  and  decide  petty  cases  coming 
up  from  the  precincts  adjacent  to  them.  New  counties  were  formed  from 
time  to  time  and  each  was  given  a  court  as  soon  as  It  was  organized. 

The  Judges  were  at  first  known  as  commissioners  of  the  monthly 
courts,  but  afterwards  honored  with  the  title  of  Justice  of  tbe  peace. 
Tbe  office  was  one  of  dignity  and  was  usually  filled  by  men  of  infiuence 
and  ability.  Except  for  a  short  time  during  the  Commonwealth  period, 
the  Justices  were  always  appointed  by  the  governor.  They  were  not 
cbosen  for  any  definite  period,  and  It  seems  that  their  commissions 
could  be  terminated  at  the  discretion  ot  the  governor.  But  it  was  tbe 
usual  practice  for  the  governor  in  issuing  new  commlSElons  to  name  the 
old  members.  So  the  court  was  practically  a  self-perpetuating  body. 
The  number  of  Justices  to  a  county  varied  at  different  times  and  in 
different  counties,  but  usually  ranged  from  eight  (o  eighteen.  Four 
was  the  necessary  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  local  tribunals  were  at  first  known  as  monthly  courts  because 
tliey  convened  once  a  month.  But  by  a  statute  ot  1G43,  they  were  to  sit 
only  once  in  two  months,  and  were  henceforth  known  as  county  courts. 
By  the  end  of  tbe  iTth  century,  It  had  again  become  the  custom  to  meet 
every  month,  and  this  practice  continued  until  the  end  of  the  colonial 
period.  The  Justices,  after  1043,  could  try  certain  minor  civil  and 
criminal  cases  Individually  as  do  our  Justices  to-day.  When  they  met 
together  as  a  court  they  had  a  wider  jurisdiction  In  both  civil  and 
criminal  caUses.  All  decisions  were  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority ot  the  Justices  presnt.  In  some  cases,  questions  of  fact  were 
decided  by  a  petit  Jury. 

There  was  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  penalties  that  the  early  justices 
enforced  against  offenders.  Whipping  was  a  very  common  mode  of 
punishment.  As  a  rule  the  number  of  stripes  given  did  not  exceed 
thirty-nine,  but  they  were  generally  made  on  the  bare  hack.    In  the  records 
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of  one  coutity  tbree  cases  have  been  found  In  wblcb  culprits  received  one 
hundred  laahes  eacb  on  the  bare  shoulders;  and  In  another  county  the 
aherlff  was  ordered  to  give  a  law-hrealier  one  hundred  and  twentr 
lafihes  on  the  bare  shoulders.  Other  ways  of  punishing  ottenders  were 
to  require  them  to  sit  In  the  stocks,  He  neck  and  heels  tosetber,  or 
make  public  confessloD  In  church.  Fornication  and  adultery  were  very 
much  frowned  upon  by  the  county  courts.  In  the  early  years,  men  and 
women  who  had  committed  these  sins  were  sometimes  whipped,  and 
sometimes  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  fault  in  church  before 
the  whole  congregation.  A  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  women 
who  bad  erred  from  the  path  of  virtue  or  had  slandered  their  neighbors 
were  compelled  to  make  public  contesslon  while  standing  on  stools  in 
the  church,  with  white  sheets  wrapped  around  tbem  and  white  wanda 
In  their  hands. 

The  Justices  had  many  duties  to  perform  In  addition  to  those  of 
trying  cases.  They  ordered  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  saw  that 
surveyors  appointed  by  them  kept  the  highways  opened  and  cleared. 
The  levy  of  the  county  was  apportioned  by  them,  and  the  list  of  tlth- 
ables  was  sometimes  taken  either  by  themselves  or  by  officers  chosen 
by  them  for  that  purpose.  The  Justices  licensed  taverns  and  regulated 
the  prices  at  which  drinks  could  be  sold.  All  grievances  and  claims 
against  the  general  government  were  heard  and  examined  by  the  county 
courts.  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  also 
had  the  power  to  make  or  assist  In  making  the  by-laws  of  their  re- 
spective counties.  The  court  "uomliiated  Inspectors  of  tobacco,  granted 
divorces,  regulated  the  relations  of  whites  to  the  Indians,  tried  cases  of 
piracy,  erected  ducking-stools,  pillories,  whipping  posts  and  stocks, 
appointed  collectors  of  county  levies,  and  regulated  the  relations  of  master 
to  servant." 

In  every  county  there  was  a  regiment  of  mlUtla  composed  of  all  the 
able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen,  eighteen  or  twenty,  and 
sixty  (these  were  the  dlfterent  limits  at  different  times),  except  certain 
classes  of  persons  who  were  exempted  from  militia  duty  by  law.  There 
were  usually  from  eight  to  ten  companies  in  a  county,  the  number  of 
men  In  each  ranging  from  fifty  to  seventy-flve.  Every  captain  called  his 
company  togeiber  for  drilling  four  times  a  year  or  oftener,  and  once  or 
twice  a  year  all  the  militiamen  of  the  county  came  together  for  a  general 
muster.  The  whole  regiment  was  commanded  by  a  colonel  or  Inferior 
officer,  who  was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  was  usually  a  member 
of  his  council. 

When  the  shires  were  organized  In  1634,  sheriffs  were  appointed, 
apparently  for  the  first  time.  Before  this  time  the  duties  of  the  sberlff- 
alty  were  performed  mainly  by  the  provost  marshal,  though  the  com- 
mander of  the  hundred  also  sometimes  executed  the  orders  of  the  gor- 
emor.  It  seems  that  the  sheriffs  were  appointed  at  first  by  the  monthly 
courts,  but  during  the  18th  century  they  were  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  appointment  was  generally  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Justices,  and  so  they  virtually  made  the  selections.  The  sheriff  was 
one  of  the  Justices,  though  be  did  not  act  as  such  during    his  year  of 
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office.  His  fees  were  paid  In  the  fluctualloe  currency  ot  ttmt  day, 
tobacco,  and  when  the  price  ot  tobacco  was  low,  the  place  waa  by  no 
meanB  a  lucrative  one.  In  1710  the  remaneratlon  was  so  small  that 
the  asaembly  deemed  It  nece8aar7  to  pass  a  law  maJclng  the  office 
compulsory.  The  duties  of  the  colonial  sheriff  were  not  very  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  He  executed  the  orders  and  sentences  of  the 
conrta  and  assembly,  made  arrests,  and  summoned  Jurors  and  others  to 
conrt.  He  also  usually  collected  the  tanes,  and  sometimes  took  the  lists 
of  tithables,  that  Is,  acted  as  assessor.  The  sheriff  was  also  the  keeper 
of  the  county  prison.  Prison  rules  were  In  one  respect  more  humane 
In  colonial  times  than  ther  are  now.  The  prisoners  were  not  all  shut 
off  from  the  advantages  ot  fresh  air  and  exercises,  but  most  of  them  were 
allowed  to  walk  about  during  the  day  time  within  a  certain  area  around 
the  Jail.  By  an  act  of  ITG5,  the  limits  within  which  prisoners  were 
allowed  their  freedom  were  to  Include  an  area  of  not  lees  than  five  nor 
more  than  ten  acres.  Many  persona  sent  to  jail  for  debt  used  to  lake 
houses  within  the  prison  limits  and  thus  lived  at  home  while  serving 
ont  their  terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  office  of  constable  was  established  early  in  the  history  of  th« 
colony.  We  canna«  say  exactly  when  constables  were  first  appointed, 
but  we  know  that  by  1657  the  office  was  an  esUbllshed  part  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery  of  the  counties.  Every  county  was  divided  into 
precincts.  In  each  of  which  a  constables  was  elected  by  the  county  court 
Any  person  elected  constable  could  he  forced  to  serve  for  one  year.  The 
duties  performed  by  the  colonial  constable  were  about  the  same  as  thoss 
that  have  engaged  his  successors  u:i  to  the  present  time. 

Another  Important  office  was  that  of  clerk  of  the  county  court.  County 
clerks  were  usually  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  were 
regarded  as  his  deputies.  The  appointments  were  not  made  tor  any 
definite  period  but  were  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  secretary. 
1%1b  patronage  not  only  extended  the  Influence  of  the  secretary  through- 
out the  colony,  but  also  proved  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  blm, 
as  It  was  the  custom  for  all  the  clerks  to  pay  him  a  fee  every  year. 

Prior  to  1662,  there  was  not  a  notary  public  In  Virginia.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  such  an  officer  to  attest  oaths,  etatemenls  sworn  to  in  Virginia 
were  not  given  the  credit  In  foreign  countries  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
For  this  reason  the  assembly  in  1662  appointed  one  notary  public  for  the 
colony,  and  some  years  later  authorized  blm  to  choose  deputies  through- 
out the  colony. 

The  legal  profession  was  not,  as  a  rule,  encouraged  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  colonial  period.  In  1643.  It  was  enacted  that  all  lawyers 
must  be  licensed  in  the  Quarter  Court  before  being  allowed  to  practice 
their  profession.  TTielr  fees  were  restricted  to  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  every  cause  pleaded  In  the  monthly  courts  and  to  fifty  pounds  for 
every  one  In  the  Quarter  Court.  Within  two  years  the  assemhty  repent- 
ed of  having  allowed  lawyers  this  amount  of  liberty,  and  passed  a  law 
probtbitlng  attorneys  from  practicing  in  the  courts  for  money.  The 
reason  given  tor  this  action  was  that  suits  had  been  unnecessarily  multi- 
plied br  the  "nnsUllfulneBS  and  covetousness  of  attorneys."    The  prohl- 
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bltion  ol  "mercenary  attomeyB"  was  repealed  In  16S&  and  r»«nacted  In 
16&S.  The  courts  must  have  gotten  along  badly  without  the  assistance 
of  paid  attorneys,  for  In  IGSO  the  assembly  again  passed  a  law  wblcb 
recognized  the  right  of  lawyers  to  charge  for  their  services.  This  law 
was  soon  afterwards  repealed,  but  profesBlonal  attorneys  had  been  again 
admitted  to  the  courts  by  1718.  During  tbe  eighteenth  century  we  find 
no  statutes  forbidding  lawyers  to  receive  compensation  for  their  services, 
but  the  fees  charged  by  them  continued  to  be  restricted  by  the  aBsembly. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  colony's  history,  there  was  no  attorney 
general  In  Virginia  to  give  legal  advice  to  the  Quarter  Court  But  the 
governor  and  council  coutd  send  to  England  for  an  opinion  It  a  cause 
came  before  them  involving  a  question  ot  law  which  they  felt  Incapable 
of  deciding.  Tbe  first  attorney  general  mentioned  In  the  records  was 
Richard  Lee.  who  was  appointed  in  1643.  The  attorneys-general  were 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  king. 
He  had  to  prosecute  criminals  before  the  General  Court  and  the  oyer  and 
terminer  court,  and  to  give  his  advice  to  these  courts  whenever  It  was 
needful. 

In  1711,  It  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  prosecuting  attorneys  for 
the  counties.  Before  that  time  breaches  of  the  penal  laws  were  prose- 
cuted In  the  counties  by  those  persons  who  had  reported  them  to  the 
courts,  and  Informers  were  given  one-half  of  all  flnes  Imposed  for  offenses 
reported  by  them.  It  sometimes  happened  that  an  Informer  would  com- 
pound with  the  accused  for  his  half  of  the  fives  and  would  then  stop 
the  prosecution.  This  would  cause  the  case  to  be  thrown  out  of  court, 
and  so  the  crown  would  tall  to  receive  Its  half  ot  the  fine.  Tliere  was 
need,  therefore  of  a  better  method  of  prosecuting  offenders  in  tta? 
counties,  and  Governor  Spotswood  Issued  a  proclamation  appointing 
prosecuting  attorneys  for  the  counties.  These  new  officers  came  to  stay, 
and  from  this  time  on  we  find  them  performing  their  duties  In  the 
county  courts,  Itiey  were  deputies  ot  the  attorney-general  and  had  to 
prosecute  offenders  In  the  county  courts  as  the  attorney-general  dM  In 
the  General  Court  and  oyer  and  terminer  court 

TbeTB  were  no  cities  In  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
town  to  grow  Into  anch  Importance  as  to  need  a  local  government  of  its 
own  was  Williamsburg,  tbe  capital.  In  1722,  Wtlllamsburg  received  a 
charter  from  the  king  which  constituted  It  a  city  and  gave  It  a  separate 
government.  The  management  of  the  affairs  ot  the  city  was  entrusted  to 
a  mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen  and  twelve  coundlmen.  The  king 
appointed  the  first  mayor,  recorder  and  aldermen,  who  were  to  elect 
twelve  coundlmen  to  hold  office  dpring  good  behavior.  These  ofllctals 
were  to  be  a  self -perpetuating  body,  as  all  vacancies  were  to  be  filled 
by  cooptatlon.  They  were  to  meet  every  year  to  choose  one  ot  the  alder- 
men as  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen 
were  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Hustings,  and  were  also  Justices  ot  the 
peace  in  Williamsburg.  Tlie  Jurtsdlction  of  this  court  was  enlarged 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  1736  It  vras  equal  to  that  of  the  county  courts. 
In  1722,  Norfolk  was  granted  a  city  charter  and  a  form  ot  gorermnent 
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that  was  almoBt  an  exact  copy  of  that  of  Williamsburg.  There  were  □« 
other  Incorporated  cities  In  Virginia  belore  the  Reyolutlon.  The  assem- 
bly appointed  trustees  tor  the  unincorporated  towns,  whose  duties  were 
"to  attend  to  the  surreylng;  letting  and  selling  ol  the  townland." 

Hie  right  of  Jury  trial  was  one  of  the  privU^es  that  the  first  settlers 
brought  with  them  from  Elngland,  and  tbU  right  was  put  In  practice 
before  the  settlement  was  a  year  old.  In  Dale's  scheme  of  military 
gOTemme&t  there  was  no  provision  for  Juries;  but  when  the  reglnae  of 
freedom  was  loaugurated  by  Oovenior  Yeardley,  the  people  began  again 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury-  Iif  both  the  General  Court  and  the 
oyer  and  terminer  courts,  important  criminal  offenses  were  tried  by  a 
petit  Jury  after  indictments  had  been  made  by  the  grand  Jury.  The 
petit  Jury  In  both  courts  was  usually  composed  of  twelve  men.  The  petit 
Jury  came  Into  the  county  conrts  as  early  as  1642.  The  grand  jury  dia 
not  make  its  appearance  in  the  county  courts  until  1C46,  and  apparently 
was  not  permanently  established  there  until  more  than  thiriy  years  later. 
A  part  of  the  work  that  now  falls  to  the  grand  Jury  was  done  In  the 
colonial  period,  especially  the  early  part  of  it.  by  the  churchwardens. 
They  were  required  to  present  such  offenses  as  adultery,  dmnkennesa; 
swearing,  absence  from  church,  and  other  offenses  of  like  character- 
There  was  a  property  qualification  for  Jury  service  in  both  the  higher 
and  lower  courts.  In  the  early  years,  it  was  the  practice  for  Jariee  to 
be  kept  from  food  nntll  after  they  bad  rendered  their  verdict.  A.  tew 
cases  are  recorded  In  which  Juries  of  women  were  called  on  to  decide 
questions  of  fact  In  cases  in  which  women  were  charged  with  witch- 
craft or  o(  concealing  bastard  children.  In  the  seventeenth  century  per- 
plexed coroners  In  a  few  cases  appealed  to  the  ordeal  of  touch  to  decide 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons  accused  of  murder. 

The  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  not  formally  extended  to 
Virginia  until  1710,  when  this  privilege  was  brought  over  to  the  colonists 
by  Lleutenant-OoTemor  Spotswood.  But  this  right  was  enjoyed  fa 
Virginia  before  this  formal  recognition  of  it  was  made  by  the  crown. 
During  the  colonial  period,  the  severity  of  the  laws  was  mitigated  by 
tbe  custom  of  allowing  the  benefit  of  clergy  In  many  cases  of  capital 
felony.  Up  until  1732.  the  Virginia  laws  did  not  recognize  the  right  of 
a  layman  to  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy  unless  he  could  read.  In  that 
year  the  assembly  extended  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  negroes,  Indians, 
and  mulattoes.  and  ordered  that  the  reading  test  should  thereafter  never 
be  required  of  anyone  who  should  claim  the  privilege.  Clergy  was 
allowed  to  a  criminal  only  once  during  his  lifetime.  When  the  court 
granted  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  an  offender,  It  substituted  burning  In 
the  hand  for  the  death  penalty.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  branding 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  aa  a  m.ere  act  of  form  In  Virginia,  tor  It 
could  be  done  with  a  cold  iron. 
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The  Government  of  West  Virginia 

By  J.  M.  Callxhan. 

OoiutituHon  of  18S3.  The  flret  consUtuUon  of  West  Virginia  proTided 
for  continued  statehood  in  the  Union,  wblte  male  suCrage,  a  ballot 
system  to  replace  the  aristocratic  system  of  viva  voca  noting,  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature,  representation  In  both  bouses  based  on  white 
population,  election  of  the  governor  and  Judiciary  by  popular  vote,  change 
of  elections  from  May  to  October,  a  township  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  a  system  of  free  scbools.  Offices  could  be  held  only  by  those 
entitled  to  vote.  Amendments  required  the  approval  of  two  legislatures 
before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  governor  still  bad  no 
veto,  and  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  was  abolished.  Care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  legislature  from  making  the  state  liable  for  debts  or 
liabilities  of  corporations  or  persons  or  tor  contracting  any  state  debt 
except  to  meet  annual  deflclts  or  to  reduce  previous  llabiltles.  The  capi- 
tal was  located  at  Wheeling  until  changed  by  the  legislature. 

Constitution  of  1S12.  The  second  constitution,  still  In  force,  was 
adopted  In  1S72  by  a  convention,  of  BG  Democrats  and  12  Republicans 
("the  Twelve  Apostles"),  called  as  a  direct  result  of  a  change  of  party 
control  and  with  the  special  purpose  of  changing  the  supreme  court  of 
appeals,  and  exhibits  marks  of  the  post-bellum  period  of  partisanship 
which  preceded  it.  Under  It  all  male  citizens  above  21  years  of  age  have 
the  right  of  suffrage  subject  to  a  year's  residence  In  the  state  and  sixty 
days  in  the  county  In  which  they  offer  to  vote.  Among  Its  most  important 
ohanges  were  increase  of  gubernatorial  term  from  two  to  four  years, 
authorization  of  the  executive  veto  (which  by  extension  to  single  clauses 
may  prevent  "riders"),  biennial  legislatures,  increase  In  the  size  of 
each  house  and  the  term  of  office  of  members,  abolition  of  tbe  township 
system  and  rplnstatement  of  the  old  Virginia  county  system  of  govern- 
ment by  justices  of  the  peace  (which,  however,  was  amended  in  1881), 
tbe  prohibition  of  r^stration  laws  and  of  special  legislation  in  a  long 
list  of  specified  cases.  The  only  new  power  which  It  gave  to  the  legis- 
lature (Inoperative  for  thirteen  years)  was  that  of  taxing  privileges  and 
franchises  of  corporations  and  persons.  It  refused  to  Insert  a  clause 
assuming  part  of  the  Virginia  debt  and  It  expressly  declared  that  the 
state  shall  never  be  made  defendant  In  any  court  of  law  or  equity. 

Although  It  provided  for  some  wise  changes.  It  contained  several  restric- 
tions and  Inhibitions,  and  some  antiquated  or  Imperfect  provisions  which 
have  retarded  or  prevented  governmental  adjustments  necessary  to  meet 
modem  West  Virginia  conditions.  Among  these  there  Is  the  antiquated 
clause — peculiar  to  this  state — which  provides  that  "the  voter  shall  be 
left  free  to  vote  by  either  open,  sealed  or  secret  ballot".  The  clause 
which  relates  to  the  forfeiture  of  land,  originating  In  a  pur:)ose  to  quiet 
land  titles  and  reduce  litigation,  are  still  a  prolific  source  of  expensive 
litigation. 

Amendments.  The  constitution  provides  for  amendment  either  by 
popular  vote  (at  the  general  election)  on  proposed  change  submitted  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  house  for  ratification,  or  by  a  oonstltutional 
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convention  wlilch  mar  be  called  after  tlie  proposition  submitted  b7  a 
majority  yote  of  eacb  bouse  bas  received  the  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  and  whose  acts  must  also  be  aubmitted  to  tbe 
people  for  ratification.  By  tbe  first  method,  amendments  were  secured 
In  IBSl,  1SS3  and  1902.  That  of  1S81  revised  the  article  on  the  Judldarr, 
that  of  1883  changed  the  time  of  the  state  elections.  Among  the  changes 
of  1902  was  one  Increasing  ttie  number  of  supreme  court  Judges  to  Sve 
and  authorizing  the  determination  of  the  salaries  of  Judges  by  the  legis- 
lature, another  requiring  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  reglBtratlon 
of  all  qnallfled  voters,  and  another  making  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
elective  and  requiring  Bxed  salaries  In  lieu  of  the  old  fee  system.  (Tile 
fee  system,  although  its  worst  evils  have  been  remedied.  Is  not  entlr^ 
abolished).  A  Joint  committee  of  the  legislature  In  1S97  proposed  other 
amendments  which  have  never  secured  the  approval  of  the  legislature. 
Every  executive  since  1900  bas  suggested  the  need  of  a  constitutional 
convention— tbe  chief  objection  to  which  is  the  expense.  Among  reforms 
especially  urged  is  the  need  of  an  Increase  In  the  size  of  tbe  senate,  and 
some  early  change  In  the  present  method  of  choosing  senators  under 
which  It  Is  possible  for  eight  counties  to  control  the  majority  of  the 
senate. 

State  Government.  The  executive  department  consists  of  the  governor, 
(f5.000),  secretary  of  state  (14,000),  treasurer  (|S,500),  auditor  (|4,S00), 
attorney-general  (|4,000)  and  superintendent  of  free  schools  (13.000)  and 
after  1912,  tbe  commissioner  of  agriculture  ($4,000):  all  elected  with 
the  governor,  at  the  time  of  tbe  presidenflal  election,  for  tbe  term  of 
four  years  beginning  March  4  following.  All,  except  the  attorney-general, 
must  reside  at  the  capital.  Together,  the  governor  presiding,  they  act 
as  the  Board  of  Public  Works  which  assesses  the  value  of  railroad  property, 
designates  banks  In  which  the  state  money  shall  be  kept  and  bas  charge 
of  internal  Improvements.  The  governor  Is  ineligible  for  reelection 
for  the  four  years  next  sucoeeding  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 
In  case  of  his  disability  In  the  fourth  year  of  bis  tenn,  the  prerident 
of  tbe  senate  acts  as  goYemor,  and  after  blm  the  speaker  of  the 
house— and  If  both  fall  the  legislature  on  Joint  ballot  elects  an  acting 
governor.  Although  he  may  veto  the  separate  items  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  any  bill  may  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  majority  of  the  total 
membership  of  each  house.  He  has  no  pocket  veto.  He  appoints,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  all  oScen 
for  whose  selection  no  other  method  Is  provided. 

Other  state  officials  (appointed  by  tbe  goremor)  are  the  three  mem- 
members  of  the  state  board  of  control  ($5,000  each),  four  members  of  the 
public  service  commission  (|6,000  each),  librarian  ($1,200),  state  tai 
commissioner  (M.OOO),  adjutant-general  ($3,600),  state  geologist  (who 
serves  without  pay),  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  ($3,000),  chief 
road  engineer  (13.500),  commissioner  of  labor  (|1,S00),  forestry  game 
and  fish  warden  (11,800). 

Among  the  administrative  boards  that  of  first  Importance  la  tbe  rotary 
board  of  control  (created  In  1909)  consisting  of  three  persons  (|G,DOO 
each)  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  six  years.    At  fts  discretion 
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and  upoD  Its  approval  tue  appruiinatiooH  lu  Dutm  idbuiuuodb  loi  eouuit- 
tlon,  charities  and  correction),  and  to  various  boards  and  bureaus,  ar* 
expended.  Its  creation  llluetrateB  the  recent  tendency  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  administration  both  for  efficiency  and  for  ecoaomy.  A  public  eer- 
vice  commlaslon  was  recently  created  (1913). 

Among  the  other  Important  permanent  boards,  bureaus  or  commissions 
are  the  geological  and  economic  survey,  state  board  of  agriculture  (super- 
seded by  the  new  department  of  agriculture  after  1912),  the  department 
of  mines,  the  state  board  of  health  the  bureau  of  labor,  bureau  of  roada. 
the  department  of  history  and  archives,  state  board  of  education  and  the 
state  board  of  regents  for  the  University  and  normal  schools.  A  state 
school  hook  commission  was  established  In  1911  to  perform  the  service 
which  was  done  by  the  legislature  itaelt  until  1897  and  by  county  school 
book  boards  from  1S97  to  1912. 

The  chief  state  Institutions  are  the  University,  six  normal  schools. 
the  penitentiary  (self  supporting),  a  reform  school  for  boys,  an  Industrial 
home  for  girls,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  two  bospltals  Cor  the 
Insane,  an  asylum  tor  Incurables,  three  miners'  hospitals,  the  humane 
society  (which  since  1908  has  control  of  the  West  Virginia  children's 
home)  and  a  tuherculosis  sanitarium. 

"Hie.  legislature  (thirty  senators  and  eighty-six  members  of  the  house 
of  delegates)  meets  In  January  of  odd  years.  Its  membership  can  not 
include  persons  holding  lucrative  office  under  the  state  or  United  States 
government,  nor  an  officer  of  any  court  of  record,  nor  salaried  officers  of 
railroad  companies.  Its  sessions  of  forty-flve  days  may  be  extended  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house.  After  Its 
adjournment  an  appropriation  bill  cannot  be  vetoed.  No  act  takes 
effect  until  ninety  days  after  Its  passage  unless  especially  otherwise 
provided  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house. 

The  judiciary  Is  composed  ot  a  supreme  court  of  appeals  (five  Judges 
elected  for  terms  of  twelve  years  with  a  salary  of  M.SOO);  twenty-two 
circuit  courts  whose  judges  receive  $3,300;  several  courts  ot  limited 
(generally  criminal)  jurisdiction  created  to  meet  the  needs  resulting  from 
rapid  Industrial  development  In  some  parts  of  the  state:  the  county  court 
of  three  commissioners  whose  Judicial  powers  are  conflned  to  such  hasl- 
nesB  as  probate,  guardians  and  administrators;  justices  ol  the  peace  (at 
least  one  elected  for  each  magisterial  district  of  the  county),  and  city 
courts.  There  are  no  chancery  courts,  but  courts  of  record  have  equity 
Jurisdiction.  Notary  publics  are  appointed  by  the  governor  without 
limit  as  to  number.  The  Judicial  system  cannot  be  changed  more  fre- 
quently than  eigbt  years. 

County  Government.  The  county  Is  the  unit  of  local  government.  The 
sheriff  (who  also  acts  as  tax  collector  and  treasurer,)  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney, the  surveyor,  the  assessor,  and  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  are  elected  by  the  voters  lor  terms  of  four  years.  No  person  is 
eligible  for  election  as  sheriff  for  two  full  consecutive  terms.  Three 
commissioners  (constituting  the  county  court)  and  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court  (who  a]so  has  custody  ot  all  deeds  and  other  papers  presented  tor 
record)  are  elected  for  six  years.  The  county  court  is  not  composed 
ot  trial  Justices  (since  ISSl)  but  Is  largely  an  admlnlstraUve  board  for 
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county  business  aOalra,  chiefly  police  and  fiscal.  It  appoints  c 
overseers  at  the  poor  and  surveyors  ot  the  roads.  It  nominates  members 
of  the  local  board  of  health  (who,  however,  receive  their  appointment  tram 
the  Btate  board  of  health).  The  board  of  jury  commissioners  (two)  an 
appointed  by  the  Judge  ot  the  circuit  court  Elacb  county  is  divided  (t>T 
the  old  Virginia  system  adopted  by  the  conHtitutlon  of  1851)  into  inagi»- 
terial  districts  (varying  from  three  to  ten)  corresponding  to  the  town- 
ship which  was  adopted  in  1S63  and  abolished  in  1ST2.  Each  district 
elects  magistrates  (Justices  ot  the  peace)  and  constables,  and  a  board  ol 
education  (a  president  and  two  other  members)  which  has  power  to  estab- 
lish and  alter  sub-districts,  etc. 

Pr^aent  Political  and  Constitutional  CondiliotM.  Since  1900  the  reform 
of  the  tax  laws  and  the  extension  of  state  regulation  or  supervision,  u 
applied  to  problems  of  public  health  and  safety  or  economic  and  Indos- 
trial  interests,  the  increase  of  administrative  organization,  jbethods  ot 
party  control,  and  the  proposals  for  a  primary  election  law  have  fumiahe<l 
the  largest  questions  In  politics.  Recent  legislation  includes  a  mnch 
needed  pure  food  law  (1907),  an  act  abolishing  the  sale  of  cocaine 
except  on  prescription  of  a  licensed  physician  (1911),  an  act  establish- 
ing medical  inspection  in  the  public  school  (1911),  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  provide  a  uniform  system  for  the  government  of  eltlpa  and 
towns  (1911),  a  worhmen's  compensation  law,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  public  service  commission  and  a  bureau  of  roads  (1913).  A  propnned 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  traffic  in  Intoxicating  liquors  was 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  election  of  1912  and  ratlQed  by  a  majority 
of  90,000  votes.  The  West  Virginia  debt  question  concerning  which  Vir- 
ginia brought  a  suit  tiefore  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  1906  and 
recently  obtained  a  decision  in  her  favor  has  had  an  Influence  In  politics. 

Stale  Finances.  The  first  substantial  reform  In  taxation  was  made  by 
the  legislature  ot  1901  which  incr.  :..^f^'l  tases  from  corporations  and 
created  a  tax  commission  which  tix^''  '  '.  ■  -.''i  io-.'  'arms.  The 
ottice  of  la^  cuiiiuiiijsiouer  was  cieated  in  1904.  In  190U  Governor  Glass- 
cock urged  a  tax  on  coal,  oil  and  gas  production  but  legislation  could 
not  be  secured.  The  tax  rate  in  1911  tor  state  purposes  was  2Vi  cents  on 
(1.00.  The  chief  sources  of  Income  are  licenses,  corporation  license  tax.  Id- 
tereet  on  deposit,  Ones,  poll  taxes,  land  tax,  and  tax  on  personal  property 
(tangible  and  intangible).  Receipts  of  the  statp  fund  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1911)  were  (4,011 91S.28  and  disbursements  were 
(3,858,437.72.  For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  recelpU  were 
15,491.201.96  and  disbursements  were  (5,486.307,14. 


Political  History  of  West  Virginia 

By  Hon.  Georfle  E.  Price,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


The  state  of  West  Virginia  was  created  primarily  as  a  war 
but  It  was  rather  the  natural  outcome  of  political  conditions  which  had 
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ezlBted  for  a  long  wblle,  and  the  war  between  tbe  States  furniehed  the 
oceaalon  for  a  separation  of  tbe  Northwestern  section  of  Virginia  and  tbe 
Eastern  section.  Tbe  two  sections  were  separated  geoKrapblcally  by  tbe 
great  mountains  of  tbe  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanles.  "niere  was  not 
much  commercial  Intercourse  between  tbem,  tbe  people  of  tbe  Western 
counties  having  commercial  relations  mainly  with  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
ranla  and  Oblo,  especially  after  tbe  building  ot  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  through  tbat  section  Elast  and  West.  It  is  true  that  several 
turnpike  roads  bad  been  bnllt  by  tbe  aid  ot  the  State  of  Virginia  between 
the  East  and  West,  and  Uie  James  River  oanal  bad  been  projected,  but 
It  had  stopped  at  the  Eastern  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Politically  there  were  three  main  grounds  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  people  ot  tbe  Western  counties  against  the  Eastern  section.  It  was 
complained  that  tbe  political  leaders  In  the  Bast  retained  their  political 
control  and  exercised  It  by  dlBCrtmlnattng  In  favor  ot  the  Eastern 
section  against  the  West  and  Northwest,  mainly  In  three  particulars: 

First:  In  tbe  matter  of  taxation.  Slaves  under  twelve  years  ot  age 
being  exempted,  and  over  twelve  years  of  age  being  assessed  at  a  flzed 
valuation  ot  ISOO.OO  rather  than  at  their  true  valne. 

Second;  The  basis  of  representation  in  the  legislature  was  Hxed  on 
what  was  called  a  mixed  basis,  the  slave  population  being  taken  Into 
consideration  In  certain  percentage  in  arriving  at  a  basis. 

Third:  In  tbe  distribution  of  the  public  funds  In  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  and  works  of  Internal  improvement;  the  complaint  ot 
the  Western  counties  being  that  the  Improvements  were  located  almost 
Qntirely  In  the  Elaatern  section. 

The  people  ot  the  Eastern  section  defended  themselves  against  these 
chaises  of  discrimination.  We  are  not  specially  Interested  at  this  time 
in  the  question  as  to  whether  tbe  complaints  were  Just  or  not,  but  merely 
In  the  tact  tbat  tbey  existed.  There  were  cmnparatlvely  few  slaves  In 
the  boundaries  of  the  counties  tbat  first  formed  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
tbere  being  only  about  IS.OOO  slaves  in  that  territory  In  the  year  1861, 
as  compared  with  over  472,000  In  tbe  other  counties  of  the  State. 

Governor  Letcher  ot  Virginia  called  a  special  session  ot  the  Virginia 
legislature  on  January  Ttb,  1861.  Both  Houses  passed  resolutions  for 
Uie  purpose  of  placing  Virginia  In  the  position  of  mediator  between  tbe 
Federal  Oovernment  and  tbe  States  which  had  already  seceded,  and  asked 
for  a  suspension  ot  all  aggressive  measures  for  sixty  days.  Tbe  legls- 
lature  also  passed  a  bill  calling  a  convention  ot  tbe  people  of  West  Vir- 
glDla  on  the  13th  day  ot  F^eb^uary,  1861.  The  election  ot  members  to 
this  Convention  and  upon  submitting  to  the  vote  ot  the  people  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  State  should  withdraw  from  tbe  Union  showed 
a,  large  majorltr  tavorable  to  the  Union  at  that  time.  This  Convention 
was  a  remarkable  body  ot  the  ablest  men  ot  Virginia.  "Hie  committee  on 
Federal  Relations  consisted  of  Robert  T.  Conrad,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Henry 
A.  Wise,  Robert  B.  Scott,  W.  Ballard  Preston,  Lewis  L.  Harvle,  Sberrard 
Clemens,  W.  H.  McForland,  William  HcComaa  Robert  L.  Montagne. 
Sftmnel  Price.  Valentine  W.  Southall,  Waitman  T.  Wllley,  James  C.  Bruce, 
William  W.  Boyd,  James  Barbour,  Samuel  C.  Williams,  William  C.  Rlres, 
S&mnel  H,  Moore,  George  Blow,  Jr.,  and  Peter  C.  Johnson.  ^  ~  i 
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A  majority  ot  this  Convention  was  strongly  in  Favor  ot  preserving  the 
Union,  it  possible,  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  States,  but,  upon  the 
Hiring  on  Fort  Sumpter  and  the  call  of  the  President  tor  volunteers  to 
coerce  the  seceded  States,  tbe  sentiment  of  most  of  the  delegates  under- 
went a  change  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  ot  the  people,  and  a  great  many  ot  the  delegates  trom 
the  Northwestern  counties  returned  to  their  bomes.  Meetings  in  favor 
ot  preserving  the  Union  had  been  held  In  a  number  of  the  Western  coun- 
ties, bat  no  steps  bad  been  taken  to  bring  about  an  organized  movement 
against  secession  or  In  lavor  of  the  separation  of  the  Western  counties 
from  the  East  until  a  large  meettng  was  held  at  Clarksburg,  April  22Dd, 
1861,  ot  which  Hon.  John  S.  Carllle  was  the  leading  spirit  This  meet- 
ing adopted  resolutions  recommending  the  people  of  each  and  all  of  the 
counties  composing  Northwestern  Virginia  to  send  at  least  five  delegates 
to  a  Convention  to  be  held  at  Wheeling  on  May  13th,  to  determine  upon 
such  action  as  the  people  of  Northwestern  Virginia  should  take.  When 
this  Convention  assembled  there  were  delegates  Irom  twenty-six  counties, 
namely:  Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio,  Marlon,  Monongalia,  Preston,  Wood. 
Lewis,  Ritchie,  Harrison,  Upshur,  Gilmer,  Wtrt,  Jackson,  Mason,  Wetzel, 
Pleasants,  Barbour,  Hampshire,  Berkeley,  Doddridge.  Tyler,  Taylor, 
Roane,  Prederlck  and  Marshall.  John  W.  Moss  of  Wood  county  -was 
made  permanent  President. 

The  committee  on  Federal  Relations  was  composed  ot  the  following 
members:  C.  Tarr,  of  Brooke  County;  Waltman  T.  WUley,  of  Monongalia: 
John  S.  Carllle,  Harrlaon;  John  J.  Jackson,  Wood;  Charles  Hooten, 
Preston;  Daniel  Lamb,  Ohio;  George  M.  Porter,  Hancock;  Joseph  Macker, 
Mason;  D,  D.  Johnson,  Tyler;  James  Scott,  Jackson;  G.  W  Bier,  Wetzel; 
R.  C.  Holllday,  Marshall;  A.  S.  Withers,  Lewis;  E.  T.  Trahom.  Wirt; 
F.  H.  Pierpont,  Marlon;  S.  Dayton,  Barbour;  G.  S.  Senseny,  Frederick; 
John  8.  Burdett,  Taylor;  A.  R.  MmQuHkln,  Berkeley;  8.  Cocbran,  Pleaa- 
ants;  J.  E.  Stump,  Roane;  S.  Martin,  Gilmer;  Asbury  B.  Roarhau^, 
Upshur;  O.  D.  Downey,  Hampshire;  and  James  A.  Foley,  Ritchie. 

There  was  a  strong  division  ot  sentiment  In  this  convention.  One  party 
under  the  lead  ot  John  S.  Carllle  favored  the  immediate  division  ot 
the  State.  Another  party  under  the  leadership  ot  Hon.  Waltman  T. 
Wllley  was  in  favor  ot  delay  until  a  vote  had  been  taken  on  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  The  Convention  took  a  middle  course.  It  adopted 
reaolutlons  urging  the  people  to  vole  against  the  ordinance  ot  secession, 
to  vote  for  members  ot  Congress  and  members  of  the  House  of  Delegated 
who  were  In  tavor  ot  maintaining  the  Union,  and  In  the  event  of  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  ot  secession,  the  counties  represented  were 
recommended  to  appoint  on  June  4th,  18G1,  delegates  to  a  Convention  to 
meet  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  ISGl,  the  Convention  to  be  oomposed  of  the 
delegates  so  appointed,  and  also  the  Senators  and  delegates  to  be  elected 
at  the  election  held  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May,  A  very  large  majority 
of  the  vote  In  the  Northwestern  counties  was  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  but,  as  Is  well  known.  It  was  adopted  by  the  State  at  large, 
and  thereupon,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  ot  the  Wheeling 
Convention,  elections  were  held  in  the  Northwestern  counties  on  June 
4th  tor  another  Convention  to  be  held  June  11th.    Tills  Convention  met 
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June  lltk  1861.  with  thlrty-flve  counties  represented,  including  the 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  Arthur  I.  Borem&n 
of  Wood  County,  was  elected  President. 

The  Convention  adopted  a  declaration  entitled  "A  Declaration  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  represented  In  Convention  at  the  City  of  Wheeling, 
Thursday.  June  13,  1861",  In  which  they  declared  that  all  the  acts  of  the 
Richmond  Convention  and  the  Executive  passed  to  separate  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  from  the  United  States  or  to  levy  and  carry  on  a  war 
against  them  were  without  authority  and  void,  "and  that  the  offices  of 
all  who  adhere  to  the  saki  Convention  and  Bxecutive,  whether  legislative, 
executive  or  judicial,  are  vacated."  The  Convention  then  on  June  19th, 
1861,  passed  an  ordinance  re-organlilng  the  State  government,  and  on 
June  20th  elected  the  following  officers:  for  Governor,  Francis  H. 
Plerpout,  of  Marlon;  Lieutenant-Governor  Daniel  Polsley,  of  Mason; 
Attorney-General,  James  8.  Wheat,  members  of  Governor's  counsel.  Peter 
O.  Van  Winkle,  Daniel  Lamb.  William  Lazier.  William  A.  Harrison  an_d 
J.  T.  Pazton.  This  was  merely  claimed  to  be  a  re-organ liati on  of  the 
government  of  Virginia.  The  Convention  adjourned  June  20th  to  meet 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 

In  order  to  complete  the  re-organization,  the  General  Assembly  met  in 
pursuance  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Convention  July  let.  at  Wheeling. 
This  legislature  elected  John  S.  Carlile  and  Waltraan  T.  Willey  as 
United  States  Senators.  The  members  of  Congress  who  had  been  chosen 
and  these  Senators  so  elected  were  admitted  to  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
government  recognized  this  restored  government  as  the  real  government 
of  Virginia. 

Up  to  this  time  no  definite  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  division  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  but  now  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  after  the  Convention 
had  re-assembled.  It  passed  an  ordloance  providing  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  state  out  of  a  portion  of  the  State  ot  Virginia,  describing  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  as  Including  the  counties  of  Logan,  Wyoming, 
Raleigh,  Fayette,  Nicholas,  Webster,  Randolph,  Tucker,  Preston.  Monon- 
galia, Marion,  Taylor,  Barbour.  Upshur.  Harrison.  Lewis,  Braxton,  Clay, 
Kanawha,  Boone,  Wayne,  Cabell.  Putnam.  Mason,  Jackson,  Roane.  Cal- 
houn, Wirt,  Gilmer,  Ritchie,  Wood,  Pleasants.  Tyler,  Doddridge.  Wetzel, 
Marshall.  Ohio,  Brooke  and  Hancock,  thirty-nine  In  all,  and  provided  (or 
a  vote  to  be  taken  by  the  people  in  these  counties  on  the  formation  ot  the 
new  state,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Kanawha;  and  delegates  to  be  elected 
to  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  said  state,  with  a  provision 
tor  the  admission  of  Greenbrier  and  Pocahontas,  and  also  Hampshire^ 
Hardy,  Monongalia,  Jefferson  and  Berkeley,  if  the  people  of  those  coun- 
ties voted  In  favor  of  it.  The  Governor  was  rcQulred  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  the  election,  and  it  a  majority  were  in  favor  of  the  formation 
of  a  new  state,  all  the  delegates  were  to  meet  In  Wheeling  November  26th. 
This  ordinance  provided  that  the  new  state  should  take  upon  itself  a  Just 
proportion  of  the  public  debt  of  Virginia  existing  prior  to  January  Ist, 
1861,  to  be  ascertained  In  a  certain  way  therein  set  out.  The  Tot«  ot 
the  people  on  this  ordinance  as  reported  by  tbe  Governor  was  18,408  for 
the  new  state,  and  781  against  It, 

The  Convention  met  November  2Cth,  1861,  In  Wheeling;  all  the  countlei 
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tn  the  present  State  of  Weat  Virginia  being  represented,  except  Jetterson. 
Berkeley.  Webster  and  Monroe.  The  Convention  adopted  a  constftuUon 
for  the  new  State,  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  an  election 
to  be  held  April  3rd,  ISeS. 

This  constitution  differed  from  the  old  conetltutlon  of  Virginia  Inser- 
eral  Important  particulars.  It  abolished  the  old  County  Court  srstem 
and  provided  for  Judicial  Circuits,  and  created  township  goveniinent  for 
local  affairs.  It  provided  that  taxation  should  he  eQual  and  uniform; 
that  the  State  should  contract  no  debt,  but  should  assume  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  debt  of  Virginia,  and  also  provided  (or  the  eatabllah- 
meut  of  a  system  of  public  schools.  This  constitution  was  adopted  bT 
ft  vote  of  the  people,  the  vote  being  reported  as  being  IS, 061  for  it  and 
514  against  it.  l^e  population  of  these  counties  In  1860  waa  3S4^]l 
whites  and  13,771  negroes. 

The  assent  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  creation  of  the  SUte  of 
West  Vli^nia  was  given  by  the  re-organlaed  government  under  Oovemor 
Plerpont  on  May  6th,  1862,  and  It  was  finally  approved  by  Congren 
after  the  constitution  had  been  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  This  provision  was  the  subject  of  extended 
debate  and  discuBBlon.  The  constitution  as  amended  was  sgain  voted 
upon  by  the  people  and  ado:)ted  by  a  majority  of  17,000  of  the  votes  caat; 
and.  In  accordance  with  the  Acts  of  Congress,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  April  19th,  Issued  bis  proclamation  providing  tbat  tlie 
government  of  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  should  go  into  effect  on  ths 
SOth  day  of  June.  1SG3.  Before  this  date  an  election  was  held  tor  Stats 
ofllcers  and  members  of  the  legislature.  At  this  election  there  were 
elected  for  Oovemor,  Arthur  I.  Boreman;  Auditor,  Samuel  Cnne: 
Treasurer,  Csmpbell  Tarr;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  B.  Bojers;  Attomey- 
General,  A.  B.  Caldwell;  Judgea  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  R.  I* 
Berkshire,  William  A.  Harrteon  and  Jamee  H,  Brown.  In  accordance  i 
with  the  President's  proclamation  the  new  State  government  went  Into 
otfeot  June  SOth,  186S,  witb  officers  In  all  the  departments  ol  government 

Oovemor  Plerpont,  who  had  been  exercising  the  powers  of  Oovemor    j 
of  the  reorganized  government  of  Virginia  at  Wheeling,  now    r«moTed 
ttka  Mat  of  Ua  government  to  Alexandria,  and  after  the  war  It  was  re- 
moved to  Richmond,  and  be  remained  Governor  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Reconstrnctlon  Period. 

The  first  legislature  assembled  in  Cbarleaton  June  20th,  1E63.  the  day 
when  the  State  government  went  Into  effect.  The  Senate  was  conapoeed 
ot  twenty  members.  John  H.  Phelps  of  Mason  County  was  elected 
President.  The  House  of  Delegates  had  fifty-one  members. 
Patrick  of  Kanawba  County  was  elected  Speaker.  Among  the  memben 
were  Nathan  Ooff,  father  of  the  present  United  States  Senator.  Daniel 
Lamb,  of  Wheeling;  J.  C.  McOrew,  of  Monongalia;  J.  M.  McWhorter, 
Lewis  RuOner,  P.  O.  VanWlnkle  and  Chester  D.  Hubbard.  There  w*t 
no  division  by  political  parties  at  this  Ume.  All  were  in  flivor  of  ths 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  outside  of  the  measures  necessary  for 
putting  the  new  State  Government  Into  operation,  the  legislature  was 
chlefiy  concerned  with  measures  relating  to  and  growing  out 
•zlstlng  war.    It  remained  In  session  until  December  t}th,  18( 
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This  waB  also  true  of  the  lestatBtures  of  1SG4  and  1865.  William  BL 
StepheiiBon  was  elected  Presldeat  ol  the  Senate  at  the  aessioii  of  1SB4 
over  Daniel  D.  T.  Famavortli.  Among  tbe  new  members  of  this  aeeslon 
was  EMwln  Maxwell  ot  Harrison  Couunty.  The  Speaker  of  the  Houm 
was  Le  Roy  Kramer. 

At  tbe  session  of  1S6E  William  EL  Stephenson  waa  again  elected 
President  of  the  Senate.  Among  the  new  memhera  of  the  House  were 
James  H.  Ferguson  of  Cabell  and  H.  C.  MoWhorter  of  Kanawha. 

At  the  session  of  1SG5  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  proposed, 
providing  Id  effect  that  no  person  who  had  participated  In  the  rebellion 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  Confederacy  should  be  deemed  a  citizen 
of  the  State  or  allowed  to  vote  at  any  election.  This  amendment  was 
voted  on  and  afterwards  adopted.  This  brings  us  to  the  close  of 
the  war. 

It  must  not  be  Inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  was  no 
division  of  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  counties  now  com,<ioslng  tbe 
State  or  West  Virginia  on  the  question  of  secesston  and  the  formation 
of  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  very 
great  division  ot  sentiment,  especially  In  tbe  more  Eastern  and  central 
counties.  lATge  numbers  of  the  people  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Stats 
rights,  and  that  their  first  allegiance  was  to  the  State  of  Virginia  as 
between  It  and  the  Federal  Government,  and,  although  there  were  com- 
paratively few  who  were  originally  In  favor  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
State  from  the  Union,  yet  when  the  alternative  was  presented  of  remain- 
ing In  the  Union  and  furnishing  troops  to  flght  against  the  Southern 
people  who  had  withdrawn,  or  attempted  to  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
or  going  with  tbe  State  of  Virginia  In  confederation  with  the  other 
Southern  States,  they  chose  the  latter  course  and  large  numbers  of  men 
from  these  counties  went  into  the  Confederate  Army,  and,  In  many  In- 
stances, their  families  followed  them  through  the  lines  and  remained  as 
refugees  until  the  close  of  the  war.  A  considerable  part  of  tbe  territory  of 
West  Virginia  was  the  scene  of  active  military  operations  during  the 
war,  and  was  held,  a  large  part  of  the  time,  by  the  Confederate  Army. 
Quite  a  number  of  raids  and  expeditions  were  made  Into  tbe  territory 
within  the  Union  lines  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  same  sort  of  raids 
and  expeditions  were  made  by  the  Union  Army  Into  the  territory  held  by 
the  Confederates.  Companies  of  home  guards  were  formed  among  the 
Union  men,  and  within  this  territory  and  a  large  part  of  the  State  tbere 
was  a  division  of  neighbor  against  neighbor — sometimes  between  members 
ot  the  same  family  and  between  tbe  people  of  one  part  of  the  county 
against  those  of  another  part.  Men  were  killed;  property  was  carried 
away;  men  were  arrested  and  carried  off  to  prison;  armies  were  piloted 
by  adherents  ot  one  side  and  the  other  and  advantage  was  taken  ot 
the  situation  by  lawless  men  to  commit  violence  and  outrages  of 
various  kinds,  and  even  In  the  legitimate  prosecution  of  the  war  property 
□r  various  kinds  and  stock  and  supplies  were  taken  first  by  one  army 
and  then  by  the  other,  the  Confederates  taking  from  Union  men  and 
the  Federals  from  those  who  adhered  to  the  Southern  cause.  Those 
who    adhered    to    the    Union    considered    thoee    that    went    with    the 
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ConrederBcy  as  traitors  to  the  Federal  Government,  while  tboae  tbst 
went  with  the  South  considered  the  Union  men  that  refused  to  eo 
with  the  State  of  Virginia  as  traitors  to  their  State,  each  one  looking 
at  the  question  from  bla  own  standpoint,  and  this  state  of  bitterness 
increased  as  the  war  went  on,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  there 
was  a  Tcrj  difficult  and  trying  situation  to  deal  with  In  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  Those  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  bad  taken  part  In  the  formation  of  the  new  States 
took  the  position  that  those  who  had  gone  with  the  Confederacy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  participate  In  the  Government,  hold  office  or 
vote,  or  exercise  the  dnties  of  any  public  position;  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bring  suits  in  Courts  and  that  they  should  be  reaponalble 
for  the  loBSCB  that  had  occurred  to  the  Union  men  in  the  way  of  property 
carried  off  and  destroyed  or  personal  Imprisonment  Inflicted  by  the 
Confederate  troops.  In  turn,  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  friends 
and  sympatht2>ers  claimed  that  they  had  acce.')ted  the  result  of  the  war 
In  good  faith;  that  they  were  entitled  to  belligerent  rights  for  what- 
ever bad  been  done  during  the  war;  that  these  had  been  accorded 
to  them  by  the  terms  ot  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  cltlens.  These  matters  are  not 
mentioued  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  bitter  and  unpleasant  memories 
and  antagonisms  of  the  war,  but  as  famlBtatng  an  explanation  ot  the 
political  hlatory  and  events  which  occurred  In  the  years  fallowing  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
above  mentioned,  which  provided  in  effect  that  no  one  who  bad  partici- 
pated In  the  rebellion  or  aided  It  should  be  considered  a  citUen  ot 
the  State  or  have  a  right  to  vote  at  any  election,  statutes  were  passed 
requiring  attorneys  at  law,  teachers  In  public  schools,  jurors,  voters  and 
all  officers  to  make  oath  that  they  bad  not,  since  the  20th  of  June,  1863. 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  or 
TOltmtarlly  given  aid  or  comfort  to  persons  engaged  In  armed  bostlllty 
thereto,  etc.  And  the  defendant  In  any  suit  brought  could  require  the 
plaintiff  to  take  such  an  oath.  The  effect  ot  this  legislation  was  to 
prevent  all  -Confederate  soldiers  and  all  persons  who  had  aided,  coun- 
selled, advised  or  assisted  the  Confederate  cause  from  exercising  any  of 
the  rights  or  functions  above  mentioned.  And  a  statute  was  also  passed 
tor  the  protection  of  the  home  guards,  which  provided  that  no  suit 
should  be  maintained  against  any  person  tor  acts  done  In  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that  it  should  be  a  sufficient  defense  to  such  suit  or 
action  to  show  that  such  act  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  orders  or  by 
the  authority  of  any  civil  or  military  officer  ot  this  State,  ot  the  reor- 
ganized government  of  Virginia,  or  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  said  act  was  done  in  aid  of  the  purposes  and  policy  of  said 
authorities  In  retarding,  checking  and  suppressing  the  rebellion. 
Chapter  97,  Acts  1S6C.  At  the  same  time  the  Courts  held  that  suits 
might  be  maintained  by  loyal  persons  against  those  who  had  bees  In 
the  Confederate  Army  for  Injuries  done  by  said  Army  to  persons  or 
property  of  loyal  citizens,  upon  the  theory  that  the  Confederate  Army 
was  an  unlawful  conspiracy  and  enterprise;  that  all  persons  e 
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It  were  responsible  for  wbat  was  done  wbetber  they  actuaUy  participated 
la  the  act  or  not,  provided  they  were  with  the  command  by  which  the 
Injury  was  done.  Actions  ol  trespass  on  the  case  were  brought  In  many 
oE  the  counties  to  recover  damages  on  this  theory  asalnst  returned  Con- 
federate soldiers,  and  many  judgments  were  obtained. 

At  the  election  held  In  ISGG,  In  many  of  the  counties  candidates  were 
put  forward  by  the  Democratic,  or  what  was  known  aa  the  "Let-ap" 
Party,  and  some  ot  these  candidates  were  elected  to  the  legislature,  bot 
In  the  case  of  Confederate  soldiers  or  syropatblserB  they  were  not 
allowed  to  take  their  seats  because  they  could  not  take  the  test  oaths. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1S6G,  William  B.  Stephenson  ot 
Wood  County  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate.  Among  other  mem- 
bers elected  were  Henry  M.  Mathews  of  Greenbrier  and  John  9.  Burdett. 
Mathews  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  as  he  could  not  take  the  test 
oath. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature.  Governor  Boreman  siioke  ot  the  bad 
faith  of  tbe  late  rebels  in  standing  for  office  and  recommended  more 
stringent  laws;  but  he  did  recommend  thai  suitors'  test  oaths  be  modi- 
fled  so  as  not  to  apply  to  any  act  since  the  war. 

An  election  for  State  officers  was  held  in  the  Fall  of  1866.  Arthur  I. 
Boreman  Eelng  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party,  and  Benjamin 
H.  Smith  ot  Kanawha,  for  the  Democratic  or  Let-up  Party.  Governor 
Boreman  received  Z3.S06  votes  and  Col.  Smith  17,144  votes,  showing  tbe 
growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  relaxing  the  rigors  of  the  legis- 
lation against  the  Southern  sympathizers. 

At  the  session  of  1S6T,  Daniel  S.  Pennell  was  elected  Speaker,  and 
William  P.  Hubbard  Clerk.  Wesley  Mollohan  was  a  Committee  Clerk. 
This  legislature  elected  Peter  0.  VanWlnkle  and  Waitman  T.  Wllley 
United  States  Senators. 

The  following  members  of  Congress  were  elected  in  18S6.  Chester  D. 
Hubbard  from  the  F^rst  District.  George  R.  I^tham  from  the  Second 
District  and  Kelllan  B.  Whaley  from  the  Third  District. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1868  Henry  C.  McWhorter  wa» 
elected  Speaker. 

In  1SG9,  Solomon  S.  Fleming  was  elected  Speaker;  William  E.  Stephen- 
son continuing  President  of  the  Senate. 

Among  the  new  members  In  1869  were  B.  Willis  Wilson  of  Jefferson, 
John  J,  Jacob  of  Hampshire,  William  H.  H.  Flick  of  Pendlelon.  in  the 
House:  In  the  Senate,  Henry  G.  Davis  of  Mineral.  At  this  session 
D.  D.  T.  Famsworth  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and  during  tbe 
session  Governor  Arthur  I.  Boreman  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  the  term  beginning  March  4th,  1869;  the  Governorahlp 
devolving  upon  Mr.  Farnsworth  as  President  of  the  Senate  for  a  short  time. 

An  election  for  Governor  was  held  in  1S69.  and  William  E.  Stephenson 
was  elected. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1869,  Governor  Stephenson  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  attorneys'  and  teachers'  test  oaths,  and  stated 
that  he  thought  the  wisdom  of  tbe  further  continuance  of  the  suitors' 
test  oaths  was  questionable.       He  also  suggested  the  amendment  ot~tbe 
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Constitution  so  as  to  restore  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to    thoM     dl»- 
franchlBed.    He  uses  this  language: 

"Tbeie  reatrlctlTe  meaiures  ven  adopted  during  the  time  of  great  public  perlL 
They  were  prompted  bj  that  Instinct  o(  Bett-preaervatlon  which  Impeli  ereiT 
community  to  shield  Itaelf  trom  present  or  Impendlog  danger,  llndti  men  eir- 
cumatances  prompt  and  declslTe  measures  were  imperatlTely  demanded  and  Oio»e 
entrusted  with  anthorlty  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  them.  Theae  diMfailltlea 
were  not,  however,  Intended  to  be  perpetual,  but  only  to  remain  In  (orce  nnttl  all 
danger  to  the  public  peace  was  past— until  those  upon  whom  they  were  lmpo«d 
gave  eridence  that  they  accepted  In  good  faith  the  reanit  ot  the  war,  and  nntU 
the  permanency  of  the  State  was  died  beyond  all  question.  These  reatrictlona  dW 
not  originate  in  a  ylndictlve  spirit,  nor  hare  they  been  adhered  to  by  any  wo- 
■Iderabla  number  ot  persMS  tor  unworthy  pnrposea,  etc." 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  ot  1870.  William  M.  Welch  of  Mineral 
County  was  elected  Speaker. 

Among  the  new  members  ot  the  House  were  John  J.  Davis,  Benjamin 
H,  Smith,  Henry  Brannon,  P.  H.  Plerpont,  who  had  returned  from 
Virginia  to  Marion  County,  and  Oeorge  C.  Sturgiss. 

At  this  session  t)llis  were  passed  repealing  the  sttorneyB',  teachers'  and 
suitors'  test  oaths,  and  Mr.  Flick,  who  was  a  Northern  man  and  had  come 
into  the  State  after  the  war,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  that  all  male  citizens  of  the  State  should  be  entitled  to  vote, 
except  the  usual  disqualified  classes  such  as  minors,  persons  of  nnsoand 
mind,  paupers,  etc.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
and  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  was  afterwards  adopted.  By 
this  legislation,  the  returned  Confederate  soldiers  and  those  who  had 
aided  and  sympathiied  with  the  Confederate  cause  were  admitted  to  vote 
,  and  were  relieved  of  other  political  disabilities.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  turn  the  State  over  to  the  Democrats;  and  at  the  general  State  elec- 
tion held  in  October,  1S70,  John  J.  Jacob,  the  Democratic  or  Let-up  candi- 
date for  Governor,  was  elected,  receiving  28,693  votes  over  William  E. 
Stephenson,  Republican  candidate,  who  received  ZG,6S3  votes.  John  H. 
Pbelpe  was  elected  Secretary  of  State,  E.  A.  Bennett  Auditor,  and  John  S. 
Burdett  Treasurer.  The  representatives  in  the  Forty-first  Congress  were: 
for  the  First  District,  Isaac  H.  Duval;  Second  District,  James  C.  McOrew; 
and  Third  District  John  S.  Wltcher.  all  Republicans;  for  the  Forty- 
second  Congress:  First  District,  John  J.  Davis;  Second  District  James 
C.  McGrew;  and  Third  District,  Frank  Hereford;  Davis  and  Hereford 
being  Democrats. 

In  the  legislature  which  assembled  in  January,  1871,  the  Democrats 
had  the  majority  In  both  Houses.  Among  the  members  of  the  House 
were  E.  Willis  Wilson,  of  Jefferson ;  Henry  Brannon,  of  I>ewlB,  and 
James  H.  Ferguson  of  Cabell.  Elbrldge  Q.  Cracraft,  ot  (Milo  County,  was 
elected  Speaker. 

Among  the  Senators  were  Lewis  Baker,  of  Ohio;   William  T.  Ice,  of 
Marion;  Okey  Johnson,  of  Wood;  and  Henry  G.  Davis,  ot  Mineral.     If^it 
Baker  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate;  and  at  this    session     Hear> 
G.  Davis  was  elected  to  the  Cnlted  States  Senate,  receiving  fifty-three  votes  * 
over  James  H.  Brown,  Republican,  who  received  twenty-two  votes. 

At  this  session  resolutions  were  introduced  to  compel  the  Baltimore 
ft  CHiIo  Railroad  Company  to  modify  Its  tariff  charges  and  cease  discrimi- 
nations against  the   State  of  West  Virginia  and  Its  cltliens,  and  trom 
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tbiB  time  on  tbere  «u  quite  an  agitatloii  looking  to  the  correction  of 
tbe  evlla  under  which  Oie  cltlzena  at  the  State  Buffered  by  reason  of  such 
ditcrimlnatlon. 

At  the  Besaloa  of  the  leslslature  of  1371,  a  bill  was  passed  submitting 
to  the  people  the  qneBtion  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention.  A:t 
the  election  held  the  next  je&r  this  was  ratified  by  the  people,  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention  assembled  In  1872,  having  among  Its  mem- 
bers a  large  Dumber  of  the  moat  prominent  men  of  the  state. 

At  the  sesalon  of  the  legislature  of  1872,  among  the  members  elected 
were  A.  Brooks  Fleming  of  Marlon,  and  Oeorge  0.  Sturgiss  of  Monou' 
galla.  As  showing  how  completely  the  Democratic  party  had  obtained 
control  of  the  State  A.  B.  Summers,  Democrat  of  Kanawha,  was  elected 
Speaker,  receiving  flfty  votes  over  Charles  M.  Bishop,  Republican,  who 
received  only  five  votes. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872  assembled  In  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton. Samuel  Price  of  Greenbrier  County,  who  bad  been  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia,  was  elected  President.  This  Convention  adopted 
a  new  constitution.  The  Democrats  were  in  complete  control  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

This  Constitution  provided  that  all  persons  residing  In  the  State  bom 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof 
with  great  efSclency.  After  his  term  was  out  he  was  elected  President 
iball  be  citizens  of  the  State. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  Convention  had  been  soldiers  in  th« 
Confederate  army  and  others  had  sympathized  with  and  aided  the 
South  In  tbe  war  between  the  States,  and  they  succeeded  in  having 
inserted  In  tbe  new  Constitution  certain  provisions  which  were  Intended 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  tbe  conditions  which  existed  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  war.  This  accounts  for  sections  11  and  12  of 
tbe  bill  of  rights,  which  are  as  follows: 


alleged  offenaea.  are  repugnant  to  tbe  principles  of  free  GoTernment.  and  are  cruel 
and  oppreialre.  No  rellglouB  or  pollttcsl  test  oath  shall  be  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite or  qoalillcatlon  to  vote,  serve  as  a  Juror,  sue.  plead,  appeal,  or  pursua 
any  prolesalon  or  emploTment.  Nor  shall  an;  person  be  deprived  bj  law,  of  any 
llsbt.  or  privilege,  because  ol  an;  act  done  prior  to  the  passage  ol  such  law. 

12.  Standing  armle*  in  time  ot  peace,  should  be  BTolded.  as  dangetou*  to 
lltwrty.  The  military  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power;  and  no  cltiieo, 
Dnlees  engaged  in  the  mllLtarr  service  of  tbe  State,  shall  t<e  tried  or  punished  by 
any  mlDtary  court  lor  any  offence  that  is  cognisable  by  the  cItII  courts  Of  the 
State.  No  soldier  sliall.  Id  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  In  any  house  without  tbs 
consent  of  the  owner;  nor  Id  time  of  war  except  In  the  manner  to  be  preaeiibed 
by  law.'' 

These  provisions  of  section  12  above  quoted  have  been  recently 
Invoked  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  striking  miners  in  the  Cabin  Creek  and 
Paint  Creek  coal  fiekJe,  who  were  arrested  under  martial  law  proclaimed 
by  tbe  Governor  and  held  and  tried  by  a  Military  Court.  But  the  right 
of  the  Governor  to  proclaim  martial  law  and  the  power  of  the  Military 
Court  to  detain  and  imprison  persons  charged  with  offences  within  tha 
martial  law  zone  was  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  Court    of     Appeals 
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notwlthstandiog  these  Constitutional     proTlslouB,     on     the     ground     of 
necesaltf. 
This  constitution  also  contained  tbe  following  provision: 

"No  citizen  of  this  State  who  ataed  or  participated  tn  the  l«te  war  between  the 
gorerDinrDt  of  tbe  Unlteil  States  and  a  part  of  the  people  thereof,  on  either  Bide, 
■ball  be  liable  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  crlmiDal ;  nor  eliall  his  property  be  selrcd 
or  »old  under  flnat  proceaa  iBBued  upon  Jndgnu    '  '  ^       .   ..  —  _   .      _ 

otberwlge,  becnuae  of  any  «-  '     -  '     '- 

[are  In  tbe  prosecution  of  bi 

for  giving  (nil  force  and  efleci  lo  tnig  section.-      Article  s.  isection  ^u. 

The  validity  of  this  provision  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tbe  United  States  in  the  case  of  Freeland  v.  Williams,  131  U.  S.  406. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  tbie  Convention  bad  been  ofBce 
holders  under  tbe  Government  of  Virginia  before  the  war,  and  this 
accounts  for  certain  re-actlonary  provisions  In  this  Constttutfon  of  1872, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  County  Courts  consisting  of  a  President 
and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  which  Courts  were  given  original  Jurls- 
dtctlon  In  all  matters  of  law  where  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeded 
$ZU.OO,  and  in  habeas  corpus,  quo  waranto,  mandamus,  prohibition, 
certiorari  and  all  suits  in  equity  and  of  all  criminal  cases  under  tbe 
grade  of  felony  as  well  as  probate  Jurisdiction  and  the  management  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county.  This  kind  of  a  court  under  tbe  old 
Virginia  system  had  ordinarily  been  quite  a  satisfactory  tribunal  tor 
tbe  trial  of  cases  at  law  and  in  equity  because  In  the  earlier  history  of 
the  State  the  otilce  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  generally  bestowed  upon 
the  most  Intelligent  and  public  spirited  olttzens  who  took  the  office  wltb- 
out  expectation  of  reward  as  a  matter  of  public  service.  Under  this 
Constitution,  however,  the  fee  system  was  established  and  It  was  fonnd 
that  very  often  Interior  men  were  elected  Justices  ot  the  Peace,  and  the 
County  Courts  were  found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  tribunals  for  the 
trial  of  important  cases.  Pinally  the  Constitution  was  amended  lo 
1S91,  so  that  these  tribunals  were  abolished  and  substantially  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  1863  restored. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  Convention  had  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  by  tbe  registrars  under  the  reglatrallon  law.  which  was 
In  force  after  the  war,  because  in  many  instances  they  were  not  able 
to  take  the  test  oaths,  and  in  other  Instances  the  power  of  the  registrars 
was  exercised  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  as  it  was  claimed  by  them.  Hey 
Bought  to  prevent  such  a  thing  occurring  again  by  a  Constitutional 
provision,  and  they  Inserted  In  tbe  Constitution  the  following: 

"No  citizen  shall  ever  be  denied  nor  refused  tbe  right  and  privilege  of  votbig 
at  BD  election  because  bla  name  la  not  or  hsi  not  been  registered  or  listed  ■■  ■ 
qualifled  voter."     Const.'  Art..  4  tee,   12. 

The  unwisdom  of  such  a  constitutional  provision  became  manifest  espe- 
cially to  the  members  ot  the  Democratic  party  In  after  yeara,  when  the 
population  of  the  State  bad  become  largely  increased  by  great  numbers  of 
negroes  from  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  coming  Into  the 
mining  regions  of  the  Stale,  especially  In  the  southern  part,  and  by  a 
large  floating  population  of  miners,  lumbermen  and  others  engaged 
in  developing  the  great  resources  of  the  State,    This  class  of  popalatlon 
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being  more  or  less  migralory,  and  tbere  being  do  registration  law.  It  was 
(ouDd  that  there  was  no  way  to  prevent  them  from  voting  before  they 
had  attaloed  cttlMnBhtp  and  of  repeating  at  the  electiona,  especially  II 
the  election  ofncers  were  careless  or  corrupt  or  Intensely  partlaaQ  in 
their  actions.  All  good  citizens  oF  the  State  recognized  the  importance 
of  repealing  tlila  Constitutional  provision  in  order  to  have  fair  elections, 
and  it  was  repealed  by  an  amendment  submitted  by  the  legislature  of 
1901,  In  the  following  language: 

"The  iPElBlRtitrp  iiha.1l  enact  proper  laws  for  tb«  reglitratloo  at  all  gualltSed 
TDlfn  Id   th<9  Stale," 

While  this  Constitution  of  1872  contained  these  reactionary  provisions, 
in  many  respects  It  marked  a  decided  advance  In  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  met  the  new  conditions  which  had  arisen  In  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world.  Among  other  tbiuga,  It  had  certain  provialona  to 
prevent  log-rolling  and  Improper  methods  of  legislation.  It  prohibited  . 
the  passing  of  local  and  special  laws  In  a  great  many  cases,  requiring 
that  In  all  such  cases  provUions  should  be  made  by  general  lawe,  and 
that  no  special  act  should  be  passed  where  a  general  law  would  be  pro:)er. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  relieved  tbe  legislature  ot  the 
great  burden  of  passing  private  and  special  acts.  It  also  provided  for 
homestead  exempt  tan,  and  required  that  the  legislature  should  pass 
laws  necessary  to  protect  the  property  of  married  women  from  the  debts, 
liabllliics  and  control  of  their  husbanda.  It  contained  Important  new 
provisions  In  regard  to  the  formation  and  powers  of  corporations,  giving 
minority  stockholders  representation  on  Boards  of  Directors,  requiring 
railroads  lo  make  annual  rej'orts  to  the  Auditor,  and  providing  that  the 
legislature  should  pass  laws  regulating  the  charges  for  transportation  ot 
passengers  and  freights  and  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the  railroads. 
It  also  provided  for  an  efficient  system  of  free  schools  which  has  since 
become  very  creditable  and  efflcient  and  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  It  also  provided  for  the  forfeiture  ot  lands  for  failure  to 
place  them  on  the  assessment  books,  which  provision,  while  It  has  tended 
to  the  settlement  of  the  land  titles  In  West  Virginia,  has  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  litigation  and  the  building  up  of  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
abstruse  branches  of  the  law. 

At  the  first  election  held  under  the  new  Constitution,  there  was  a  split 
In  the  Democratic  party.  The  regular  Democratic  Convention  nomi- 
nated Johnson  N.  Camden  for  Oovernor.  There  was  dissatisfaction  and 
charges  of  Improper  practice  in  the  control  of  the  convention,  and  Gover- 
nor John  J.  Jpfoh  ran  as  an  lndprenrl(-nt  candiit^tp  and  wa"  sun-orted 
by  the  Republican  party.  Governor  Jacob  was  elected,  receiving  42,888 
votes,  Mr.  Camden  receiving  40,:i05.  The  other  candidates  on  the  refnilar 
Democratic  ticket  for  State  olBces  were  elected,  namely:  B,  W,  Byrne, 
Superintendent  of  Free  Schools:  Edward  A.  Bennett,  Auditor:  John  S. 
Burdett,  Treasurer,  and  Henry  M.  Mathews,  Attorney-General. 

Ttie  first  legislature  under  the  new  Constitution  assembled  at  Charles- 
ton November  iGth  1872.  William  M.  Milter,  of  <Niio  County,  was 
elected  Speaker,  receiving  44  votes  over  William  Price,  of  Monongalia, 
who  received  17  votes.      D.  D.  Johnson,  of  Tyler  County,  was     ekif^fdli' 
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Preeldent  of  the  Senat«  Among  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  Jonathan 
M.  Bennett,  Gideon  D.  Camden  and  Septlmins  Hall. 

This  IcgfBlature  was  a  very  Important  one  as  It  was  necessarr  to  adapt 
the  statutes  at  the  State  to  the  new  provialons  of  tbe  Constitution,  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  acts  were  passed  tor  this  pur:iOBe.  llie  Con- 
stitution of  1ST2  provided  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature. 

At  the  session  ot  the  legislature  of  1ST5,  Allen  T.  Caperton  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  after  a  contest  lasting  from  January  26tb  to 
February  17th.  On  the  final  vote  he  received  68  votes,  R.  L.  Berkshire 
U  votes,  George  W.  Thompson  1  vote  and  C.  P.  T.  Moore  1  vote.  During 
the  contest  the  voting  was  general  and  very  mucb  scattered,  the  leading 
candidates  besides  Mr.  Caperton  being  Henry  S.  Walker,  Samuel  Price 
and  Johnson  N.  Camden. 

The  representation  in  Congress  at  that  time  was  United  States  Senator 
Henry  O.  Davis  for  the  term  commencing  March  4th,  1871,  and  Allen 
T.  Caperton  for  the  term  beginning  March  4th,  1S75;  In  the  House  ot 
Representatives:  First  District,  Benjamin  Wilson;  Second  District, 
Charles  J.  Faulkner;  and  Third  District,  Frank  Hereford,  all  Democrata. 
Alexander  Monroe  was  Speaker  at  this  session  and  D.  D.  Johnson  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

In  1S7S  there  was  an  election  tor  State  officers.  At  this  election  the 
Republican  party  was  thoroughly  organized  and  showed  that  It  was 
Increasing  In  strength.  Henry  M.  Mathews,  of  Greenbrier  County,  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Governor,  and  Nathan  GolT,  Jr.,  by  the 
Republicans.  Mr.  Mathews  was  elected,  receiving  66,206  votes,  Nathan 
Golf  receiving  43,477.  Mathews  had  been  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier, 
and  GofT  had  been  a  gallant  Union  soldier.  The  campaign  was  a  spirited 
and  brilliant  one.  The  other  State  officers  were  Democrats,  as  follows: 
William  K.  Pendleton,  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools;  JoBepb 
Miller,  Auditor;  Thomas  J.  West,  Treasurer,  and  Robert  White,  Attoroey- 
General. 

Among  the  members  ot  the  legislature  ot  1877  were  auch  men  as  R 
Boyd  Faulkner,  J.  B.  SummervlUe.  James  H.  Ferguson.  E.  W.  Wilson, 
William  A.  Quarrier  and  John  A.  Robinson.  Eustlce  Gibson  was  elected 
Speaker,  and  J.  B.  Peyton.  Clerk. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  R.  Li.  Berkshire,  Alfred  Cald- 
well, R.  r.  Dennis,  D.  D.  Johnson  and  U.  N.  Amett,  the  latter  of  wbom 
was  elected  President. 

Senator  Allen  T.  Caperton  having  died,  and  the  term  of  office  of  Hon. 
Henry  G.  Davis  as  United  States  Senator  having  expired,  two  Senators 
were  elected  at  this  Session.  Henry  G.  Davis  was  re-elected,  receiving  CO 
votes,  Charles  J.  Faulkner  19  votes,  G.  D.  Camden  3,  and  John  BranDon, 
B.  W.  Byrne,  John  J.  Davis  and  Daniel  Lamb  1  vote  each.  Frank  Here- 
ford, of  Monroe  County,  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr. 
Camden,  he  receiving  TO  votes.  The  chief  contest  In  this  Senatorial 
election  was  between  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis  and  Charles  J.  raalkner  tor 
the  long  term,  and  Samuel  Price,  Frank  Hereford  and  Henry  B.  Walker 
tor  the  short  term. 

The  question  ot  West  Virginia's  portion  ot  the  Virginia  debt  bad 
received  more  or  less  attention  from  time  to  time  since  the  formation  of 
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West  Tlrglnia.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  Virginia  tor  the  appolnt- 
meot  of  commlsBlonera  to  adjust  the  matter,  and  a  committee  ol  the  legis- 
lature had  been  sent  to  Richmond  to  ascertain  the  tacts,  and  had  made 
a  report  finding  a  small  amount  due  from  this  State  to  Virginia;  Wit  the 
State  of  Tlrglnla  declined  to  enter  Into  the  negotiations  and  took  no 
steps  for  the  settlement  of  the  debt,  haTlng  however  set  apart  one-thfrd 
of  the  debt  to  West  Virginia,  and  issued  certificates  to  the  bondholders 
which  were  known  as  West  Virginia  certificates,  l^ese  certillcstes  wera 
traded  In  on  public  exchanges  and  sold  at  five  or  ten  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  the  impression  was  abroad  in  the  country  that  West  Virginia  was 
not  meeting  her  Just  obllgatlonB. 

At  the  session  of  1879,  Oovemor  Mathews  called  attention  to  this  con* 
dltlon  and  complains  that  Virginia  had  arbitrarily  set  apart  one-thtrd 
of  the  debt  to  West  Virginia,  and  that  Virginia  had  no  Interest  In  set- 
tling the  matter  because  of  the  arrangement  she  had  made  with  ber 
creditors.  He  said;  "It  is  not  probable  that  Virginia  will  urge  a 
settlement  because  whenerer  she  does  she  can  be  called  upon  to  settle 
with  her  creditors."    He  then  aaye: 

"II  we  ire  Indebted  to  Virginia,  the  debt  ihonli]  be  promptlf  reeognlied  and 
proTliloni  made  (or  Its  pnynietit.  Whatever  maj  be  the  remit  of  accoonta  betwaea 
tte  Btatea  the  matter  ahould  be  flnally  aat  at  leat." 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  just  here  that  in  view  of  this  atUtuda  of  tha 
State  of  Virginia  toward  the  debt  question,  and  In  view  of  tbs  tact  that  a 
committee  of  the  legialatnre  of  West  Virglnta  had  ascertained  that  thera 
was  practically  nothing  dus  from  this  State  to  Virginia  on  a  settlement, 
subsequent  legislatures  adopted  reiolnttons  to  the  effect  that  West 
Virginia  was  not  liable  for  any  portion  of  the  Virginia  debt,  and  subsa- 
qnently,  the  State  of  Virginia,  having  so  arranged  her  own  portion  of 
the  debt  as  to  obtain  an  absolute  release  from  the  one-third  which  sha 
had  set  apart  as  West  Virginia's  portion,  was  iDduced  by  the  holders  of 
these  so-called  West  Virginia  certificates  to  bring  a  ault  In  the  Suprem* 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  tbe  settlement  of  the  debt  question, 
although  the  State  of  Virginia  herself  had  no  real  Intereat  in  the  eettlemsnt 
of  the  question.  But  tbe  Supreme  Court  maintained  Its  Jurisdiction  aatf 
tlie  matter  Is  still  pending;  that  Court  having  found  that  according  to  a 
basis  of  settlement  which  it  considers  proper,  West  Virginia's  portion  of 
tha  debt  Is  something  over  17,000,000.00,  leaving  tbe  question  of  Interest 
tmdeclded,  and  suggesting  that  tbe  whole  matter  should  be  arranged 
between  the  two  States  on  an  equitable  basis.  At  the  last  session  of  tbe 
legislature  of  West  Virginia,  tbe  Oovemor  was  authorised  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  take  the  matter  of  tbis  debt  settletnent  np  with  the 
State  of  Virginia.  The  history  of  this  debt  question  shows  that  the 
Btata  of  West  Virginia  waa  not  at  foult  in  the  postponement  of  the  set 
tiement  of  the  debt;  that  for  tbe  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  tbe 
separation  she  endeavored  to  bring  about  an  adjustment,  but  her  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  not  met  by  tbe  State  of  Virginia,  and  that  tbe 
State  of  VlrRlnia  never  showed  any  Interest  In  the  settlement  of  tbe 
debt  until  she,  herself,  had  re-adjusted  her  debt  and  been  released    abso- 
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lutel;  trom  one-third  of  It  without  reference  to  whether  West  Virelula 
owed  that  amount  or  not. 

At  th«  Bwelon  of  1879,  the  question  of  ezcesBive  railroad  freights  and 
tariff  and  discrimination  asainat  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  Ita 
citizens  by  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  was  the  anbject  of  an  elaborate 
report  both  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  a  resolution 
was  adopted  proyiding  lor  a  Joint  committee  of  the  two  bouses  to  confer 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Oblo  Railroad  on  this  question  and  tbe  Attomer* 
General  waa  directed  to  Institute  legal  proceedings  bj  quo  warraato  or 
otherwise  against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  forfeiture 
of  Its  charter  because  of  these  alleged  excessive  charges  and  discrimina- 
tions. This  matter  became  a  burning  Issue  In  the  politics  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed;  one  of  the  moat  active  men  In  the  matter 
of  correcting  the  alleged  abuses  by  the  Railroad  Companies  beiuK  the 
Hon.  B.  Willis  Wilson,  then  of  Jefferson  County. 

In  ISSO  there  was  an  election  for  State  officers.  The  contest  tor  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Oovernor  was  mainly  between  Hon.  Jacob  B. 
Jackson  of  Parkersburg  and  Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner  of  Martinsbure, 
Mr.  Jackson  receiving  the  nomination  after  a  very  spirited  contest.  Mr. 
Faulkner  bad  been  quite  prominent  In  public  affairs,  being  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  having  been  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  France  under  President  Buchanan.  Mr.  Jackson  waa 
a  prominent  lawyer,  a  brother  ot  Hon.  John  J.  Jackson,  who  bad  been 
appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  (or  West  Virginia 
by  President  Lincoln,  and  also  ot  Judge  James  Monroe  Jachson.  Tta* 
Republican  nominee  for  Governor  was  George  C.  Sturglss,  of  Morgaatown. 
The  Greenback  party  also  had  a  ticket  In  the  fleM.  Napoleon  B.  French 
being  its  candidate  for  Governor.  The  Democratic  ticket  was  elected. 
The  vote  was  as  follows:  for  Governor,  Jacob  B.  Jackson,  60.991  votes; 
George  C. Sturglss,  44,855  votes,  and  N.  B.  French,  13,037  votes.  The 
other  State  officers  elected  were  Joseph  9.  Miller,  Auditor;  Thomaa 
O'Brien,  Treasurer;  B.  L.  Butcher,  Superintendent  ot  Free  Schools,  and 
C.  C.  Watts.  Attorney-General. 

The  legislature  of  1S81  was  an  important  one.  The  Constitutional 
amendment  changing  the  Judicial  system,  increasing  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals  to  four  Judges,  and  abolishing  County  Courts  as  trial  Courts 
had  been  submitted  by  the  legislature  of  1S79  and  adopted  by  the  people, 
and  the  legislature  ot  ISSl  went  into  an  extensive  revision  ot  the  statutes 
of  the  State,  and  the  Acta  ot  ISSl  and  1SS2,  Extra  Session,  constitute 
almost  a  complete  revision  of  the  statute  law  ot  the  State,  adapting  It 
to  the  changes  In  the  Constitution  and  making  other  important  changes. 

Among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  ot  ISSl  were  William 
A.  Quarrter,  James  H.  Ferguson  and  E.  W.  Wilson  trom  Kanawha 
County,  Andrew  Edmlaton  of  Lewis,  James  Morrow,  Jr.,  of  Marlon, 
William  P.  Hubbard,  ot  Ohio,  and  George  H.  Moffit  of  Pocahontas. 
E.  Willis  Wilson  was  elected  Speaker,  receiving  62  votes,  all  the  votes 
ot  the  House  except  three. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Wilson  Introduced  resolutions  directing  the 
Railroad  Committee  to  Inquire  Into  discriminations  and  abuses  by  the 
railroads. 
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In  tbe  Senate  amons  tlie  membere  was  WlUism  M.  O,  Dawaon,  who 
afterwards  became  Governor,  and  Joseph  VanMeter,  who  was  a  candidate 
(or  Governor. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  of  1SS3  and  18S5.  there  was  no  very 
Important  legislation  but  about  this  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
had  held  in  the  case  of  Miller.  Auditor,  against  the  Cbesapeahe  A  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  that  the  legislature  had  no  power  to  exempt  the  property 
of  the  Railroad  Company,  or  any  other  hind  of  property,  from  taxation. 
Interpreting  strictly  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  1872,  which 
provided  that  taxation  should  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  State, 
and  Governor  Jackson  called  attention  to  this  decision  and  tbe  provision 
of  the  Constitution  and  recommended  that  the  laws  be  amended  for  the 
equalization  of  taxes  In  accordance  with  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  take  this  whole  matter  Into 
consideration,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  assessment  laws  were 
changed  and  property  that  had  been  exempted  from  tissessment  was 
brought  upon  tbe  tax  lists. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  submitted  and  adopted  about 
this  time,  changing  the  time  of  the  State  election  from  October  to  Novem- 
ber, the  same  date  as  the  National  election.  It  had  been  found  that  as 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  one  of  a  few  States  whose  election  was 
held  Id  October  preceding  the  National  election  and  In  the  same  year, 
the  election  in  this  State  and  other  States  Blmllorly  situated  attracted 
National  attention  and  the  State  matters  were  lost  sight  of  In  order  to 
carry  the  State  for  Its  effect  on  the  succeeding  National  election,  and  It 
was  thought  best  to  bold  the  State  election'  and  the  National  election 
on  the  same  day. 

In  the  legislature  of  ISSS,  among  tbe  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates  were  Henry  B.  Gllkason,  Charles  W.  Lynch,  James  H.  Brown  and 
James  F.  Brown,  tbe  two  latter  from  Kanawha  County,  being  father 
and  son,  the  one  elected  oh  the  Republican  ticket  and  the  other  on  tbe 
Democratic  ticket,  John  M.  Collins.  C.  W.  Daiiey  and  B.  B.  Dovener,  of 
Ohio  County,    Joseph  J.  Woods  was  elected  Speaker. 

In  the  Senate  appeared  Nathan  B.  Scott  and  Benjamin  W.  Byrne,  of 
Kanawha.  Thomas  J.  Farnswortb  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate 
over  W.  M.  O.  Dawson. 

In  the  legislature  of  1885,  Daniel  B.  Lucas  and  R.  P.  Chew,  of  Jetter- 
Bon  County;  A.  F.  Haymond,  of  Marlon;  Governor  John  J.  Jacob,  Robert 
White  and  C.  P.  Dorr,  of  Webster  County,  were  among  the  members  of 
the  House.  Thomas  H.  Dennis,  of  Greenbrier  County,  was  elected  Speaker 
over  H.  C.  McWhorter  by  a  vote  of  37  to  27. 

The  State  election  of  1884  was  rather  a  notable  one.  Hon.  E.  Willis 
Wilson  made  a  campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor, 
chiefly  as  an  advocate  of  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  tbe  railroads 
of  the  State  la  the  matters  of  excessive  charges  and  discriminations 
against  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  Its  citizens.  His  chief  opponent 
tor  tbe  nomination  was  Hon.  B.  Boyd  Faulkner,  of  Martlnsburg.  Hr. 
Wilson  was  nominated;  Edwin  Maxwell,  of  Harrison  County,  being  tbe 
Republican  nominee.    The  Republican     party     was     gradnally     gaining 
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la  strength  throughout  the  State.  The  lumber,  minlug  &nd  manufac- 
turlag  iDtereets  of  the  State  were  largely  In  favor  of  a  protective  tarlft 
advocated  by  the  RepubUcaD  party,  and  there  was  a  large  Increase  of 
population  from  adjacent  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  North- 
em  States  who  were  engaged  In  these  Industries  as  well  ae  a  large 
number  of  negroes  from  the  South,  who  almost  uniformly  voted  the 
Republican  ticket.  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  Governor,  recelvins  71,438 
votes  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  Gfi,149.  The  other  oOtcers  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  were  elected  as  follows:  P.  F.  Duffy,  Auditor;  W.  T.  Thompaon. 
Treasurer,  Benjamin  S.  Morgan,  Superintendent  of  FYee  Schools,  and 
Alfred  Caldwell,  Attorney-General. 

At  the  session  of  1SS6,  John  E.  Kenna  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  Henry  G.  Davis,  whose  term  had  expired  and  who 
declined  to,  stand  for  re-election.  Mr.  Kenna  bad  been  a  member  of  tba 
House  of  Representatives  and  had  attained  a  bl^  poeitlon  In  that  body. 
His  principal  opponents  in  the  Democratic  caucus  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  were  William  A.  Quarrier,  of  Kanawha,  and  Henry  M. 
Hathewa,  of  Qreenbrler. 

Among  the  members  of  the  State  Senate  at  this  Session  were  J.  B. 
Summervllle,  P.  W.  Morris,  John  W.  McCreery,  William  M.  O.  Dawson 
and  S.  L.  Flournoy.  George  B.  Price  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  John  D.  Alderson,  Clerk. 

The  capital  of  the  State  had  been  at  Wheeling  since  the  year  187E,  but 
the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  had  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  the  vote  being  taken  between  the  cities  of  Charleston,  Clarks- 
burg and  Martlnsbnrg.  The  city  of  Charleston  receiving  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  the  capital  was  restored  to  Charleston  In  tbe'year  1S85,  and 
the  Session  of  the  legislature  of  18S7,  met  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 
John  M.  Rowan  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
George  E.  Price,  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  notable  matter  of  this  session  was  a  deadlock  In  the  election 
of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  Demcoratlc  party  bad  a  safe  malorlty 
on  joint  ballot,  but  twelve  of  the  Democratic  members  refused  to  go  into 
the  Democratic  caucus.  Hon.  Johnson  K.  Camden  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  caucus  without  the  presences  of  these  twelve  members,  and 
they  refused  to  vote  for  him  In  open  session,  basing  their  refusal  apon 
allegations  of  Improper  and  corrupt  political  methods  and  manipulation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Camden.  Tlie  session  was  marked  by  great  bitter- 
ness on  account  of  this  contest,  and  ended  without  electing  a  United  States 
Senator  and  without  passing  the  general  appropriation  bill.  The  term 
of  Johnson  N,  Camden  as  United  States  Senator  expired  on  the  4tb  of 
March,  1887,  and  as  there  had  been  no  election  of  his  successor  Qovemor 
Wilson,  considering  that  there  was  a  vacancy,  which  he  as  Governor  had 
the  right  to  HII  by  appointment,  appointed  the  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Lucas,  who 
bad  been  one  of  the  twelve  members  who  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Camden, 
to  nil  the  supposed  vacancy.  As  the  general  appropriation  bill  had  not 
been  passed  at  the  regular  session  and  the  State  government  was  crippled 
on  this  account.  Governor  Wilson  convened  the  legislature  In  extra 
session  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  18S7,  specifying  the  matters  to  be  consid- 
ered at  such  extra  session,  but  not  naming  the    election    ot    a    United 
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States  Senator  among  the  mattera  so  speclQed.  When  the  extra  Bssalon 
coavoned,  the  proi>ositlon  was  made  to  proceed  with  the  etectlon  ot  a 
United  States  Senator.  It  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  no  pover  to  enter  upon  any  buHlnees  at  an  extra  session  except 
■ucb  as  was  specified  in  the  proclamation  ot  the  Governor  calling  tlie 
Session,  but  It  vaa  contended  on  the  other  hand  that  the  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator  ts  governed  and  regulated  by  the  Co;i3titutlon  and 
'statutes  of  the  United  States  and  not  by  the  State  Constitution.  Tbla 
view  prevailed  and  Charles  J.  Faulkner  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  after  the  balloting  had  continued  until  Kay  Gtb.  Ha 
received  48  votes,  William  H.  H.  Flick,  Republican,  receiving  31  votes, 
and  there  were  10  scattering  votes.  The  Senate  of  tlie  United  States 
afterwards  refused  to  seat  Mr.  Lucas,  but  did  seat  Mr.  Faulkner,  holding 
that  his  election  was  legal  and  regular. 

At  the  election  la  tbe  Pall  of  ISSS,  A.  B.  Fleming,  of  Merlon  County, 
was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor,  and  Nathan  Gott,  Jr.,  of  Harri- 
son County,  the  Republican  candidate.  On  the  face  of  the  election 
returns  General  Golf  received  78,714  votes  and  Judge  Fleming  78,60* 
votes,  giving  Goff  a  plurality  ot  110  votes  on  the  face  o[  the  election 
returns.  Upon  the  Assembling  of  the  legislature  of  18S9,  JudgB  Fleming 
filed  his  petition  and  notice  contesting  the  election  of  General  Goff,  and 
specifying  a  large  number  of  votes  which  had  been  counted  for  GoS 
as  being  illegal.  The  Democrats  had  a  small  majority  on  joint  ballot 
General  Gott  presented  bis  counter-notice  denying  the  charges  of  Illegal 
votes  contained  In  Fleming's  notice  and  specifying  a  large  number  of 
votes  that  were  cast  for  Fleming  claimed  to  be  illegal.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  the  contest  was  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses — two  members  from  the  Senate,  P.  W.  Morrla 
and  Edwin  Maxwell,  and  three  members  from  the  House  ot  Delegates, 
W.  B.  Lively,  W.  L.  Kee  and  Joseph  Sprlgg.  And  the  legislature  also  on 
Joint  ballot  resolved  to  postpone  the  publishing  and  declaration  of  tbe 
result  of  the  vote  for  the  offlce  of  Governor  until  the  contest  could  be 
decided.  The  legislature  adjourned,  subject  to  the  cejl  of  the  Governor 
when  the  committee  should  be  ready  to  report.  A  large  amount  of 
testimony  was  taken  and  the  legislature  was  re-convened  In  extra  session 
on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1890,  for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  tbe 
contested  election  and  other  purposes  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  of  ' 
the  Governor.  There  was  a  majority  and  a  minority  report,  tbe  majority 
report  being  signed  by  the  members  of  tbe  committee  elected  by  the 
House  of  Delegates,  being  Democrats,  and  the  minority  by  the  members 
elected  by  tbe  Senate,  who  were  Rep\ibllcanB.  The  majority  reported  In 
favor  of  declaring  Fleming  elected  and  the  minority  in  favor  of  Goff. 
Ten  hours  was  allowed  to  the  contestants  or  their  counsel  on  each  side 
to  argue  their  case  before  the  joint  assembly;  then  six  hours  each  was 
allowed  to  the  majority  and  mlhorlty  members  of  the  contest  to  discuss 
tbe  matters  Involved  In  the  report,  after  which  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature discussed  the  matter  at  some  length.  WhlM  a  great  many  votes 
were  attacked  as  Illegal  from  different  counties  of  the  State,  yet  the 
main  allegations  of  fraudulent  voting  related  to  McDowell  and  Mercer 
GouDtles.     It  was   claimed    on    behalf  ot  Fleming,   the   contestant,  that 
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several  bundred  votes  were  cast  hy  negToee  In  tbe  counties  of  McDovell 
and  Mercer,  who  bed  not  resided  In  the  State  a  sufficient  lengtb  of  time  ta 
give  tbem  tbe  right  to  vote;  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railroad  had  been  quite  recently  built  into  that  section  and 
coal  mines  opened  there,  and  that  these  negroea.  who  were  charged  to 
have  voted  Illegally,  had  come  into  those  counties  trom  Virginia  and  tbe 
Sonthem  States,  within  the  year  before  the  election,  and  that  many  oF- 
them  were  mere  migratory  transitory  miners  with  no  fixed  habltatioo. 
Tbe  pay-rolls  of  tbe  coal  companies  were  used  to  show  when  these  men 
were  first  employed  in  that  section,  as  well  as  other  evidence.  On  behalf 
of  the  contestee  it  was  claimed  that  the  evidence  of  these  facta  was 
insufficient;  that  there  was  no  direct  and  positive  evidence  as  to  tbe 
Illegality  o(  these  votes  and  aa  to  the  time  of  their  residence  in  tbe 
State  sufficient  to  justify  throwing  them  out.  Upon  the  final  vote  in  the 
Joint  assembly  upon  the  resolution  declaring  A.  B.  Fleming  duly  elected 
to  the  office  of  Governor,  there  were  43  ayes,  and  40  noes,  and  so  A,  B. 
Fleming  was  declared  elected  Qovemor  for  the  term  beginning  March  lib, 
1SS9.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and  bitterness  in  this  contest  and 
growing  out  of  It,  tbe  Republicans  claiming  that  General  Goff  had  beeo 
Improperly  deprived  of  the  office  to  which  be  was  elected  on  insuffleient 
evidence.  The  Democrats  however  Justified  their  action  charging  grosi 
frauds  on  tbe  part  of  the  Republicans  In  tbe  election,  and  raalntalniae 
that  the  evidence  was  abundant  as  to  these  frauds,  and  that  by  the  most 
liberal  count  Fleming  had  a  substantial  majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast 

Nearly  a  whole  year  of  the  term  of  Governor  Fleming  had  expire* 
before  this  contest  was  decided.  Meantime  Governor  E.  Willis  Wilson 
continued  to  occupy  and  exercise  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor. 
Oen.  Golf  bad  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  mndamus  to  compel 
Governor  Wilson  to  yield  up  the  office  to  him,  claiming  that  as  he  was 
elected  on  the  face  of  the  returns  he  was  prima  facie  entitled  to  tbe  ofB" 
pending  the  contest,  and  that  Wilson  bad  no  right  to  hold  over.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  the  writ,  holding  that  the  legislature  was  the 
final  judge  of  the  election  and  until  It  had  declared  the  result  the  present 
Incumbent  continued  to  hold  the  office. 

At  this  session  of  the  legislature  there  was  a  deadlock  In  the  Seoat* 
In  the  election  of  a  President  of  that  body.  R.  S.  Carr,  of  Kanawha 
County,  bad  been  elected  as  a  kind  of  independent  Republican.  There 
were  13  Democratic  members  and  15  Republican  members.  Including 
Senator  R.  S.  Carr,  and  Senator  Mlnear  from  Tucker  Connty.  These  two 
refused  to  go  into  the  Republican  caucus.  The  Senate  balloted  from 
the  9th  of  January  until  the  22nd,  and  on  the  last  day  elected  R.  S.  Cut 
President  of  the  Senate.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session 
of  1889  without  counting  the  votes  for  Governor  or  declaring  the  resnlt 
of  the  election  aa  to  that  office,  R.  S.  Carr  as  President  of  tbe  Senate, 
claiming  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  tbe  office,  brought  an  action  of 
mandamus  against  Governor  Wilson  to  compel  him  to  yield  up  the  offlce 
to  him,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  decided,  as  In  the  case  of 
Goff  against  Wilson,  that  there  was  no  vacancy,  and  that  the  President  of 
tbe  Senate  did  not  become  Governor,  but  that  Governor    Wilson    held 
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over  until  the  contest  between  Fleming  and  Goff  Bliould  be  decided.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Republican  party  had  grown  uolil  the  contest 
between  the  two  parties  was  very  close.  ' 

At  the  session  of  lSg9,  John  B.  Kenna  was  re-elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  There  was  a  Democratic  majority  of  1  on  Joint  ballot. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Dorr,  of  Webster  County,  a  Democratic  member,  refused  until 
the  daj'  before  the  legislature  adjourned  to  go  Into  the  caucus  or  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Kenna,  and  there  was  no  election  until  February  21st,  the  day 
before  the  time  for  adjournment  expired,  which  was  on  the  2Znd. 

At  the  legislature  of  1891  the  Democrats  had  a  considerable  majority 
In  the  House  of  Delegates  while  the  Senate  was  Republican. 

At  the  session  of  1893,  there  were  two  United  States  Senators  to  elect, 
the  term  of  Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner  having  expired  and  Hon.  John  E. 
Kenna  having  died  in  office.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  re-elected  to  succeed 
himself,  and  Johnson  N.  Camden  waa  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Kenna.  The  legislature  of  1893  adjourned  without  passing 
the  general  appropriation  bill  and  an  extra  session  was  immediately 
called  by  the  Governor  tor  that  purpose,  no  other  business  being  specl- 
fled  in  the  call.    D.  W.  Shaw,  of  Barbour  County,  was  elected  Speaker. 

At  the  election  held  In  November,  1892,  for  State  officers,  William  A. 
MacCorkle,  of  Kanawha  County,  received  for  the  office  of  Oovemor  84,585 
votes;  Thomas  E.  Davis,  the  Republican  candidate,  receiving  80,663.  The 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  other  State  offices  were  elected  as  follows: 
Auditor,  Isaac  B.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Rowan;  Superintendent  of 
Free  Schools,  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  and  Attorney-General,  Thomas  S.  Riley 

The  Republicans  had  a  majority  In  both  brancfies  of  the  legislature 
of  1895. 

At  this  session  of  Uie  legislature  Governor  HacCorkle  sent  In  a  special 
message  accompanied  by  communication  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  six  under  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
settlement  of  West  Virginia's  portion  of  the  Virginia  debt,  and  In  con- 
nection with  this  communication  the  House  of  Delegates  ordered  to  be 
printed  the  report  of  the  Virginia  Debt  Commission  of  1871.  The  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  take  into  consid- 
eration all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Virginia  debt  was  not  acted  upon, 
but  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  legislature  declined  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation  with  the  Debt  Commissioners  or  Commission 
appointed  under  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  Virginia  debt  Question  on  the  basis  set  forth 
in  said  joint  resolution.  TTiiB  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  House  and  was  also  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

At  the  election  held  In  November,  1896,  the  Republican  State  ticket 
was  elected;  for  Oovemer,  George  W.  Atkinson,  Republican,  received 
105,629  votes;  C.  C.  Watts,  Democrat,  93,669  votes.  The  other  State 
officers  being  L.  M.  LaFollette,  Auditor;  M.  A,  Kendall,  Treasurer; 
J.  R.  Trotter,  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  and  Edgar  P.  Rucker, 
Attorney-General.  The  Republicans  had  a  majority  In  both  houses. 
S.  R.  Hanan,  of  Marshall  County,  was  elected  Speaker  over  W.  H. 
McClung;  Hanan  receiving  41  votes  and  McClnng  28. 
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At  the  SessloQ  of  1899,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
DeleE&tea.  But  the  Republicans  bad  a  majority  In  the  Senate,  and  bj 
UDseatlDg  temporarily  one  of  the  Democratic  Senators  secured  a  major- 
ity on  Joint  baliot  in  the  Joint  Assembly.  On  the  final  vote  Nathan  B. 
Scott,  of  Ohio  County,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  receiving 
'  tS  votes;  John  T.  McGraw,  the  Democratic  caucus  nominee,  receirlng  46 
votes,  and  Natban  QoD  one  vote. 

At  the  election  held  in  November,  1900.  the  Repubilcan  ticket  was 
elected;  A.  B.  White,  Republican  candidate  for  Qovernor,  receiving  118,798 
votes,  and  John  H.  Holt,  Democrat,  receiving  99,282.  The  other  State 
officers  elected  were  Arnold  C.  Scherr,  Auditor;  Peter  Sllman.  Treaanrer; 
T.  C.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  and  R.  H.  Freer,  Attomey- 
Qeneral.  The  Republicans  had  a  majority  lo  the  legislature  in  both 
houses  and  at  this  seaaion  Stephen  B.  EUcIns  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  received  a  total  of  61  votes  to  23  votes  tor  John  T. 
McOraw,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  the  legislature  of  1903.  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  in  both 
houses. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1901,  the  Governor  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  Commission  to  draft  bills  for  the  revision  of  the  tax  aasess- 
metat  and  revenue  laws.  Under  this  bill  the  Qovernor  appointed 
J.  K.  Thompson,  L.  J,  Williams,  W.  P.  Hubbard,  H.  O.  Davis  and  John 
H.  Holt.  This  Commission  made  an  elaborate  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislature  of  1903,  but  no  action  was  tahen  at  the  regular 
session  on  the  report,  and  Governor  White  convened  the  legislature  in  eitra 
session  on  tbe  2Gth  of  July,  1904,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
considering  the  bills  prepared  by  this  Commission,  and  at  this  extra 
session  bills  were  passed  revising  the  manner  of  assessment  tor  taxes. 

At  the  State  election  held  In  November,  1904,  the  Republican  State 
ticket  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority  as  follows:  William  M.  O. 
Dawson  tor  Governor  received  121.64D  votes;  John  J.  Comwell,  Democrat. 
112,457  votes;  the  other  officers  elected  being  Charles  W.  Swisher,  Secretary 
ot  State:  Thomas  0.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools;  Arnold  C. 
Scherr.  Auditor;  Newton  Ogden,  Treasurer,  and  Clark  W.  May,  Attorney- 
General;  the  office  of  Secretary  ot  State  having  been  made  elective  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  Republicans  had  a  considerable 
majority  in  each  bouse  ot  the  legislature,  and  at  this  session  Nathan  B. 
Scott  was  reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  receiving  5S  votes: 
John  T.  McGraw  receiving  23  votes. 

In  the  message  of  Oovemor  Dawson  to  the  legislature  of  1907,  he 
urges  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  so  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its 
true  and  actual  value,  and  that  all  kinds  of  property  shall  be  brougbt 
upon  the  tax  books.  These  views  of  Governor  Dawson  entered  largely 
Into  the  political  campaigns  about  this  time,  but  they  were  flnally 
enacted  Into  laws  and  the  valuation  ot  property  was  largely  Increased, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  stringent  restrictions  upon  the  levying 
bodies  auch  as  the  county  courts,  boards  of  education  and  city  govern- 
ments, s6  as  to  prevent  excessive  burdens  being  laid  upon  the  tax-payers 
by  reason  ot  these  increased  valuations.    James  A.  Seaman,  ot  Jackson 
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Count}',  was  elected  Speaker,  receiving  6S  votes  to  26  votes  for  JoIid  A. 
Preeton,  of  Oreenbrier,  Democratic  candidate. 

An  extra  seBBlon  of  the  leglBlature  waa  called  by  Governor  Dawson 
to  be  held  on  the  3rd  ot  January,  1908,  mainly  for  the  purpose  ol  revising 
the  assessments  and  license  laws,  and  also  the  limiting  ot  the  levying 
bodies  in  the  amount  and  rate  of  levies  for  taxation,  and  also  to  amend 
the  election  laws. 

l^ere  liad  been  serious  charges  of  gross  frauds  in  the  primary  conven- 
tions and  primary  elections  in  connection  with  the  nominations  ot  the 
Republican  party  tor  State  officers,  and  when  the  Republican  State 
Convention  met  In  19DS  to  nominate  a  State  tlcliet  there  was  a  split  in 
the  convention.  The  regular  convention  nominated  Charjes  W,  Swisher 
for  Governor,  and  a  large  number  of  delegates  who  withdrew  from  that 
convention  Into  another  hall,  nominated  Arnold  C.  Scherr  for  Governor. 
Lewis  Bennett  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  A  bitter  factional  war 
was  waged  between  the  friends  of  C,  W.  Swisher  and  Arnold  C.  Scherr. 
and  toward  the  end  ot  the  campaign  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
both  Swisher  and  Scherr  withdrew,  and  William  B.  Glasscock,  ot  Monon- 
galia County,  was  selected  as  the  Republican  nominee  tor  Qovernor. 
This  spilt  in  the  Republican  party  affected  the  vote  very  considerably, 
but  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected;  Glasscock,  Republican,  receiving 
130,807  votes,  and  Lewis  Bennett,  Demociiit,  receiving  118,974  votea;  til* 
other  otBcers  elected  being  Stuart  F.  Reed,  Secretary  of  State;  John  9. 
Darst,  Auditor;  R  L.  Long,  Treasurer;  M.  P.  Shawkey,  Superintendent 
of  Free  Schools,  and  William  G.  Gonley,  Attorney-General. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1909,  J.  H.  Strlckling  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  received  69  votes,  and  Septimius 
Hall,  Democrat,  received  26  votes. 

At  the  session  ot  the  legislature  of  1911,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority 
in  the  House  ot  Delegates.  C.  M.  Wetzel,  of  Jefferson  County,  waa  elected 
Speaker,  receiving  GI  votes  over  J,  A.  Strother,  who  received  22  votes. 

Since  the  last  session  ot  the  legislature  the  Hon.  Stephen  B.  BIklns, 
United  States  Senator,  had  died  and  the  term  of  Hon.  Nathan  B.  Scott 
being  about  to  expire,  two  United  States  Senators  were  elected  at  this 
session.  In  the  Joint  Assembly  the  Republican  members  absented  them- 
selves and  refused  to  vote.  On  the  vote  in  Joint  Assembly  for  the  long 
term,  William  E.  Chilton  received  71  votes,  4  votes  scattering;  the  votes 
necessary  to  a  choice  on  joint  ballot  5G.  For  the  short  term  Clarence 
W,  Watson  received  TO  votes.  7  votes  scattering. 

The  political  history  ot  West  Virginia  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  account  ot  Its  relation  politically  to  the  National  government. 
Under  our  system  ot  making  party  nominations,  the  different  parties, 
looked  at  from  a  National  standpoint,  control  the  politics  largely  In  the 
different  states.  Party  organization  Is  the  eame  both  in  Its  connection 
with  National  elections  and  State  elections,  and,  speaking  generally,  there 
has  been  little  difference  in  the  vote  In  West  Virginia  on  the  National 
ticket  as  compared  with  the  State  ticket. 

In  the  campaign  ot  1896,  Mr.  William  J,  Bryan  was  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate  tor  President.    The  great  Issue  in  this  campaign 
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arose  over  t:ie  Katloaal  ciirreiicy.  Mr.  Bryan  advocating  the  policy  of 
trae  coinage  of  allver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Upon  tbla  lasue  there 
waa  a  considerable  sjiUt  In  tbe  Democratic  party  botb  in  the  Nation  and 
In  West  Virginia.  There  was  an  Independent  Democratic  ticket  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  headed  by  Palmer  and  Bnckner,  known  as  the 
Gold  Democrata.  A  considerable  number  of  Democrats  In  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  refused  to  vote  for  Hr.  Bryan  on  this  Isane.  Some  of  them 
voted  for  Palmer  and  Buckner  and  others  voted  for  William  HcKinley. 
the  Republican  nominee.  Others  refrained  from  voting.  Many  of  those 
who  voted  for  McKinley  remained  after  that  In  tbe  Republican  party.  It 
was  at  this  election  that  the  Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  for  the 
flrst  time  in  many  years  Governor  Atkinson  tieing  elected  over  General 
Watts  as  we  have  stated  atrave.  The  divisions  of  this  campaign  continued 
to  affect  the  Democratic  party  In  the  next  Presidential  campaign  when 
Mr.  Bryan  was  again  the  candidate,  though  not  to  tbe  same  exteuL 

A  parallel  condition  of  things  arose  In  the  Republican  party  of  1912. 
In  that  year  there  was  a  split  in  the  National  Republican  Conventioa. 
President  Taft  being  re-nomlnated  by  tbe  regular  Convention,  and 
Elx-Prealdent  Roosevelt  t>elng  nominated  by  those  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Tatt'B  nomination  and  other  independents  under  the  name  of 
tbe  National  Progresstve  party.  So  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  with 
Mr.  Taft's  administration  and  with  the  manner  of  bis  nomination  that  the 
Roosevelt  electors  received  a  larger  vote  In  West  Virginia  than  those 
of  Hr.  Taft,  and  the  result  was  that  the  State  was  carried  by  the  Democratic 
electors.  The  election  resulted  In  tbe  choice  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  Whilst  this  division  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  afFected  the  vote  on  the  State  ticket  considerably,  yet  both 
factions  of  the  party  united  In  the  support  of  the  Republican  State  ticket, 
which  had  been  nominated  before  the  National  Convention  was  held, 
and  the  result  was  the  election  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Hatfield,  Republican,  ■■ 
Governor  over  William  R.  Thompson,  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  also 
the  election  of  a  Republican  leglalature,  wblch  chose  a  Republican  snc- 
cessor  to  Senator  Watson  In  the  person  of  Hon.  Nathan  GoB. 

West  Virginia  has  fumished  a  number  of  men  who  have  taken  quite 
prominent  positions  in  the  National  government.  Without  attempting  to 
enumerate  all  of  these,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  some  of  them. 

Hon.  Henry  O.  Davis  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  In  West  Virginia's 
political  history  almost  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State 
until  the  present  time.  He,  Senator  Camden,  Daniel  Lamb,  the  Jacksona 
and  the  Johnsons  and  others  were  largely  instrumental  In  building  up  tbe 
Democratic  party  after  the  war,  and  relieving  the  Confederate  soMlen 
and  Southern  Sympatbliers  of  their  political  disabilities.  Hese  men 
had  been  L'nion  men  during  the  war,  but  they  early  adopted  the  poller 
of  doing  away  with  the  animosities  and  consequences  of  the  war,  and 
encouraged  the  people  lo  addreaa  Ihemselves  to  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  State.  No  man  did  more  in  these  matters  than 
Senator  Davis.  As  we  have  seen,  be  was  elected  to  tbe  United  States 
Senate  in  1871,  and  re-elected  In  1ST5,  declining  re-election  at  the  end 
ot  bis  second  term.    He  continued  to  be  influential  In  Slate  and  National 
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mattera  and  he  was  selected  by  the  Preeldent  on  Important  commisBtoDS. 
He  was  appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  on  (he  State  Tax  Commission  for 
revising  the  assessment  laws  of  the  State  in  1901,  and  In  1904  be  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  Tor  Vice-President  with  Alttnan  B.  Parker.  o( 
New  Yorlt,  the  nominee  for  PresWent.  Senator  Davis  has  always  been 
noted  tot  his  fine  public  spirit,  bis  splendid  charllles  In  the  way  of  estab- 
llsblDg  schools  hospitals,  aiding  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
and  asylums  tor  orphan  children,  and  Is  still  a  conspicuous  figure  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  advancemrnt  and  development  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  noted  figures  In  West  Virginia  politics,  both  State 
and  National,  has  been  Hon.  Nathan  GofT,  Jr.  He  was  a  gallant  ofllcer 
In  the  Union  Army.  He  was  early  appointed  United  States  District 
Attorney  (or  West  Virginia  and  filled  that  position  very  efflclentty  and 
ably  for  a  number  of  years;  was  the  Republican  nominee  tor  Governor 
and  B  party  to  the  memorable  contest  over  the  office  of  Governor  with 
A.  B.  Fleming  In  1889.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  McKlnley,  and  subaeqnently  made 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  composed 
of  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina,  and  has  filled  this  Important  Judicial  position  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  great  satisfaction  to  the  Bar  and  the  people  of  the 
Circuit.  Gen.  Goff  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  effective  political  stump  speahers  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
has  produced.  Without  solicitation  or  eflort  on  his  part,  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  Stales  Senate  by  the  legislattire  of  1913;  hla  election  growing 
out  of  a  deadlock  In  the  Republican  party  over  the  election  of  a  Senator,  the 
leading  candidates  for  that  office  being  Davis  Elklns,  Isaac  T.  Mann  and 
William  Seymour  EJdwards. 

Another  conspicuous  figure  In  National  politics  was  Hon.  William  L. 
Wilson,  of  Jefferson  County.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  prominent  lawyer  In  that 
section  of  the  State,  but  being  a  acbolarly  man  was  chosen  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  University.  He  was  administering  the  altalrs  of  that  Institu- 
tion )n  a  highly  creditable  manner  when  there  was  a  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Convention  for  the  Second  District  tn  the  year  1884. 
Hon.  John  Blair  Hoge,  of  Martlnsburg,  had  been  the  representative  In 
Congress  from  that  district,  and  was  re-nomlnated.  In  the  Convention, 
however,  which  nominated  him,  there  was  a  very  bitter  contest  between 
himself  and  the  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Lucas  for  the  nomination,  resulting  In 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Lucas's  friends  from  the  Convention  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Lucas  by  a  separate  convention  which  they  formed.  Both 
Hc^e  and  Lucas  went  upon  the  stump,  and  the  Republicans  nominated 
Hon.  John  W.  Mason,  of  Taylor  County,  for  Congress.  The  district  wa« 
strongly  Democratic  at  that  time.  Seeing  that  the  division  In  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks  would  necessarily  result  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Mason,  both 
Hoge  and  Lucas  were  Induced  to  withdraw.  Another  convention  was 
called  and  William  L.  Wilson  was  nominated  a  very  short  time  before 
the  election.  The  result  of  the  split  in  the  Democratic  ranks  reduced 
the  vote  of  that  party  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Wilson  received  a  major- 
ity of  only  10  votes  over  Mr.  Mason.  His  career  In  Congress  afterwards 
was  very  brilliant  and  notable.     It  was  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  admlnlGtrft' 
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tioD.  He  was  made  cbairman  of  tbe  Waye  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Houee  of  Representatives  and  formed  wbat  is  Icnown  as  the  Wilson  Tarllf 
Bill,  one  of  the  main  features  of  which  was  an  Income  tax,  which,  however, 
was  aftervards  declared  unconstitutional  hy  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
United  Statee  by  a  divided  vote.  Mr.  Wilson,  together  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  manjr  other  Democrats,  was  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  rather 
than  the  free  coinage  of  silver  advocated  "by  Mr.  Bryan,  and  this  position 
of  his  resulted  in  hla  subsequent  defeat  for  Congress;  but  npon  Mr. 
Clevenland's  being  elected  a  second  time  President,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Wilson  Postmaster  General,  and  he  administered  the  affairs  of  that  ofBce 
with  great  efficiency.  At  the  close  of  hie  term  he  was  elected  president 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University  of  Virginia.  That  Inatitutlon  was 
built  up  very  considerably  during  his  administration.  His  health  finally 
failed  and  he  died  whilst  occupying  the  position  of  President  of  that 
University,  greatly  beloved  and  honored  by  the  people  of  this  State  aa 
well  as  the  Nation  at  large. 

One  of  tbe  most  important  positions  under  the  Federal  Qovemmeat 
alnce  Che  war  has  been  that  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  which 
iB  second  only  to  a  Cabinet  position.  This  position  wao  filled  during  one' 
term  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Mason  formerly  of  Taylor  County,  and  now 
of  Fairmont,  In  Marion  County.  Mr.  Mason  was  afterwards  elected  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  in  which  he  lives,  and  has  been  recognlied  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  fairest  of  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the  State. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  of  Wayne  County,  was  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  under  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  having  been  Auditor  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Mathewa  and 
Governor  Jackson. 

Another  very  Influential  man  both  in  State  and  National  politics  waa 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Etklns.  Mr.  Elklns  waa  the  delegate  In  Congress  from 
New  Mexico.  He  afterwarda  married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis 
and  became  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Slate  of  West  Virginia 
along  with  bis  tather-In-law  and  other  gentlemen.  He  waa  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  legislature  of  1900.  and  iras  re-elected  in 
1904.  He  died  during  his  term  of  odice.  Senator  Elklns  was  recog- 
nized as  an  able  and  astute  leader  of  the  Republican  party  In  West  Virginia 
for  many  years.  He  took  a  very  prominent  position  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  that  body,  which  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  formulating  and 
passing  the  very  Imporlant  legisiallon  of  the  National  Government  upon 
the  question  of  Interstate  Commerce,  the  creation  and  enlargement  of 
the  powers  ol  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  tbe  regulation  of 
railroad  tariffs  and  practices  as  well  as  those  of  other  common  carriers: 
one  of  the  acts  of  Congress  upon  Ihls  subject  being  known  as  tbe  Elklns  Act. 

Another  prominent  National  figure  was  Hon,  John  E.  Kenna,  who  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  tbe  Third  Congressional  District,  his  home  being 
In  Kanawha  County,  for  several  terms,  and  finally  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  re-elected  and.  like  Senator  Elkins,  died  during 
his  term  of  office.  Senator  Kenna  was  a  very^brllllant  and  able  man. 
He  took  such  a  prominent  position  both  in  the  Houre  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea  and  In  the  Senate  that  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  after  hla 
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death  accorded  hitn  the  hlgti  honor  of  having  hlr  statue  placed  In  the 
Statuary  Hall  In  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  along  with  that  of  Francis 
H.  Pierpont,  who  had  been  Governor  under  the  restored  government  of 
Virginia,  as  haa  been  shown  Id  this  history. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  this  State  has  grown  rapidly  in 
populatipo  and  wealth.  Her  people  have  advanced  in  material  prosperity 
and  educational  advantages,  and  the  men  who  have  held  offices  of  trust 
and  profit  have  generally  been  able  upright,  ijatriotic  men,  and  the  Govern- 
ment ot  the  State  has  been  administered  without  serious  scandal  or 
misfortune,  and  as  the  State  continues  to  grow,  as  It  undoubtedly  will, 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  her  citizens  will  become  more  and  more  attached 
to  ber  welfare  and  devote  their  energies  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stable, 
honest  and  efflolent  State  government. 


Legislative  History  of  West  Virginia 

By  Judge    George  W.  Atkinson   (formerly  Governor).* 


The  first  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  assembled  In  the  Llnsly  Insti- 
tute Building  at  Wheeling,  at  high  noon,  June  20th  1863.  There  wers 
nine  senatorial  districts  under  the  constitution  ot  1S63  -  1ST2  each  district 
being  represented  by  two  senators.  There  were  then  forty-eight  counties 
in  the  state  represented  by  (orty-eevea  members.  Under  the  first  con- 
stitution the  Legislature  met  annually  and  a  senator  was  elected  tor  a 
term  of  two  years  while  a  delegate  only  served  for  one  year.  Under 
the  present  constitution  the  legislature  meets  biennially  and  a  senator's 
term  Is  four  years  and  a  delegate  serves  for  two  years.  Since  1863 
Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties  bave  been  added  and  also  five  others,  vis: 
Mineral,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Summers  and  Mingo,  making  a  total  of  fifty-five 
counties,  with  elgbty-siJC  representatives.  The  senatorial  districts  have 
been  Increased  to  lltteen  with  a  senatorial  representation  of  thirty. 

In  the  early  days  ot  the  state  legislatures  the  subject  of  legislation 
were  tew.  There  being  practically  no  public  Institutions  and  but  little 
material  development,  a  session  of  the  legislature  attracted  compara< 
tlvely  little  attention.  It  has  t>een  but  halt  a  century  since  the  first 
West  Virginia  Legislature  was  convened,  but  in  that  brief  period  the 
state  has  progressed  from  a  sparsely  settled  semi-wildemeas  to  a  po- 
sition where  its  natural  resources  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
business  men  of  the  world.  This  rapid  progress  has  brought  with  it 
vastly  Increased  needs  of  legislation  and  Its  great  prospects  bold  upon 
our  legislative  proceedings  the  keen  attention  ot  the  investor  who  notes 
with  sharp  discrimination  our  lawmaker's  tendencies  towards  Judicious 
enactments  or  their  silly  chasings  after  modem  fallacies. 

itnM  not  (tevote  tin-  neeesaarj  time  to  eatbet 

_  ...  , article,  and  secnnid  the  aervloea  o(  my  boq^ — 

.A  rklnsoD^who  Ib  maliil.v  pntltlrd  In  wbatpver  credit  IB  due  for  Iti 
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But  little  more  than  the  routine  could  be  attempted  Id  lesialation 
until  the  eesBlon  of  186S.  From  the  date  ot  the  state's  admission  Into 
the  Union  up  to  the  close  of  the  CItU  War,  the  laws  of  the  common* 
wealth  could  only  be  enforced  In  a  few  dlstrlctB.  Onr  leglBlators  await- 
ed the  outcome  of  this  great  strife  without  attempting  any  general 
legislation  of  a  broad  cbaracter. 

When  the  Btate  wae  admitted  Into  the  Union,  we  had  a  population  of 
about  300,000  white  citizens.  This  was  a  greater  cltlsenBhlp  than  any 
other  Btate  poaaeBBed  upon  lis  admiaalon  up  to  thai  lime.  It  waa  greater 
than  many  of  the  states  then  In  the  Union. 

During  the  several  sessions  of  the  legislature,  before  the  Civil  War 
terminated,  our  law  makers  were  diligent  In  their  efforte  to  restore 
harmony  among  the  people  and  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  entire 
foundation  ot  the  new  state  government  had  to  be  laid.  During  the 
period  prior  to  1866  a  great  many  Bectiona  of  the  state  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature,  and  because  ot  this  tact,  a  hesitancy  was 
shown  relative  to  enactment  of  material  laws.  But  few  of  us,  today,  can 
appreciate  the  tact  and  foresight  required  of  our  legislators  In  those  days 
of  turmoil  and  uncertainty.  They  were  given  a  new  state,  a  veritable 
bftttlefleld,  with  a  bitter  and  divided  citizenship,  yet  blatory^  records  ttiat 
out  of  this  condition  they  blazed  a  trail  that  led  to  a  future  security  and 
prosperity  that  is  now  the  heritage  of  a  united  citizenship.  They  enacted 
an  election  law  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  day;  they  organized  the 
courts  and  township  governments,  specifying  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion; passed  legislation  affecting  land  titles;  provided  for  a  free  school 
system,  as  required  by  the  constitution;  created  normal  schools  and 
a  state  university  for  the  higher  education  of  the  people;  established 
public  eleemosynary  institutions  for  the  defectives  and  helpless;  Initiat- 
ed tax  laws;  passed  acts  punlehlng  disloyalty,  and  such  other  laws  as 
were  peculiarly  the  requirements  of  the  tlmea.  These  were  arduous  days 
which  those  in  control  believed  required  vigorous  means,  and  It  ia  be- 
lieved by  many  now  that  they  ploughed  too  deeply. 

When  the  legislature  of  18GC  convened,  a  permanent  civil  organization 
had  been  accomplished,  except  In  four  or  five  counties.  Then  followed 
the  "Test  Oath"  law  of  1863,  which  was  Intended  to  prevent  those  citf- 
sens  who  had  participated  In  the  Rebellion  from  voting  or  holding 
office,  and  from  participating  In  any  manner  In  the  management  of 
state  affairs.  This  law  necessarily  aroused  vigorous  opposition,  and 
while  much  of  the  legislative  history  ot  the  state  is  Involved  during 
this  unfortunate  period.  1  deem  It  proper  to  pass  on  with  only  a  mere 
reference  to  it  I  will  add.  however,  that  the  adoption  of  what  was  then 
known  as  "The  Flick  Amendment"  to  the  constitution  abrogated  re- 
strictive legislation  affecting  those  of  our  people  who  saw  fit  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Rebellion  aglast  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereafter  permanent  peace  reigned  supremely. 

The  Hubjects  of  legislation  In  1866  were  varied,  covering  taxes,  ol)- 
structton  of  Justice,  land  deed  laws,  laws  affecting  ex-soldiers,  tncoi^ 
poratlons  for  rivers  and  road  Improvements,  Immigration  and  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture.     The  sentiment  of  the  legislatures   of   1866 
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and  1867  towards  the  development  ot  corporations  was  exceedlnglj' 
liberal.  Tbey  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  natural  resources  of  tbe 
state  and  sought,  by  friendly  legislation,  to  Induce  foreign  capital  to 
Invest  within  Us  borders. 

In  1S6T  the  juggling  of  the  state  capttol  location  began  In  the  legis- 
lature. No  permanent  location  tor  the  seat  of  the  state  government 
had  been  selected,  and  a  coDtest  between  Charleston  and  Wheeling  had 
begun  to  gain  headway.  The  governor  urged  the  selection  of  a  per- 
manent site  for  the  capltol  but  the  legislature  Ignored  It.  A  state  with 
no  permanent  seat  of  government  was  not  a  most  attractive  argument 
to  bring  inveatoFB  Into  our  midst. 

The  legislature  ot  1867  ratlBed  the  14th  amendment  to  the  oonatitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  at  tbid  session  the  long  drawn  out  Mary- 
land-Virginia, (West  Virginia)  division  line  question  arose,  but  was 
only  determined  Anally  In  1912  In  West  Virginia's  taror.  There  was  still 
existing  a  difference  ot  sentiment  throughout  tlie  state,  relative  to  the 
questions  wblcli  ltd  to  the  Civil  War,  as  was  sbown  by  the  debates  when 
the  legislature  ot  1S6S  adapted  a  resolution  condemning  the  United  States 
senators  from  this  state  for  voting  to  acquit  President  Andrew  Johnson 
from  the  charges  of  Impeachmeat  then  pending  against  him.  TTie  legis- 
lature of  this  year  passed  many  acta  of  adlustmeot  and  continued  Its 
session  under  the  two-thirds  rule  provided  by  the  constitution.  This  period 
Irom  June  to  December,  ISGS,  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  In  codi- 
fying the  laws  and  creating  a  code  tor  the  state. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1869,  the  Virginia  Debt,  which  bad 
been  previously  debated,  again  arose,  but  a  consideration  ot  the  question 
was  postponed,  because  ot  the  pending  suit  ot  the  state  of  Virginia 
to  recover  from  West  Virginia  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Berkeley. 
Tt  was  then  claimed  that  bo  Intelligent  conclusion  could  be  reached 
until  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  these  two  counties  had  been 
aetermined  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  There  was  an 
apparent  disposition  in  those  days  to  reach  an  equitable  basis  of 
eetttement.  It  was  this  continuity  of  spirit  that  caused  the  acknowl- 
edgment to  be  placed  In  our  fundamental  law  that  West  Virginia,  as 
a  new  state,  should  pay  her  Just  proportion  ot  the  Virginia  debt  at  the 
time  the  mother  state  was  divided  and  West  Virginia  was  created  as 
one  of  the  states  of  the  Republic. 

This  legislature  took  the  llrst  step  toward  appropriating  proper  funds 
for  buildings  to  house  our  public  Institutions.  The  demands,  however, 
were  greater  than  the  means  at  hand,  but  a  good  beginning  was  made 
by  the  construction  of  the  penitentiary  and  a  bosptta)  for  the  Insane. 
The  public  school  system  was  vigorously  pushed  and  new  schools  and 
school  houses  were  created,  "miat  was  then  called  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Morgantown,  was  changed  to  the  West  Virginia  University. 
This  was  the  birth  of  our  present  great  State  University.  This 
legislature  expressed  an  Interest  in  bringing  Into  the  state  a  de- 
sirable class  of  Immigrants,  hut  forgot  to  appropriate  a  salary  for  the 
Immigration  commissioner,  and  neglected  even  to  allow  tor  his  actual 
expenses. 
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Again  the  capital  location  became  a  cause  tor  bitter  contention. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  goodlr  number  ot  the  .legislators  treated 
the  subject  ae  a  matter  ot  email  importance.  They,  however,  were 
alive  to  the  transportation  question  and  urged  the  improvement  of  the 
turnpikes  and  rivers  of  tlie  state  and  were  verr  liberal  towards  new 
railroads.  They  asserted  ownership  over  the  navigable  rivers  and  leased 
the  streams  to  Improvement  companies,  fixing  the  rate  of  tolls  hy 
legislation.  At  this  early  date,  these  men  saw  the  necessity  ot  iegis- 
latlve  control  of  large  corporations  as  shown  by  the  debates  over  tbe 
area  ot  land  a  corporation  should  be  allowed  to  hold,  aseertiDg  that 
10,000  acres  were  amply  sufficient  for  a  blast  furnace  company,  3.000 
for  any  coal  company,  and  for  a  manufacturing  company,  1,000  acres 
was  an  abundance.  No  corporation  was  to  be  allowed  more  than  6 
acres  In  any  incorporated  town,  except  agricultural  societies,  which 
were  limited  to  30  acres.  The  spirit  of  our  present  tax  system  U  found 
clearly  defined  In  a  bill  then  proposed  to  compel  the  listing  by  offlcials 
of  railroads  ot  ail   property  at  actual   money  value  tor  taxation  pur- 

As  the  state  continued  to  grow  and  prosper,  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1S70  was  more  closely  drawn  to  tbe  needs  ot  transportation. 
Surrounded,  as  we  were  by  great  and  prosperous  states,  whose  rail- 
roads crossed  our  territory,  we,  therefore,  could  not  longer  remain  In- 
different. Over  our  mountains  and  along  our  streams  lay  the  most  direct 
routes  from  the  east  to  the  west.  We  needed  but  to  declare  our  friendly 
attitude  by  rational  legislation  In  order  that  our  resources  might  he 
opened  to  waiting  markets.  This  friendly  spirit  was  apparent  In  our 
legislative  expressions,  and  the  expansion  of  our  internal  railways  sys- 
tems took  on  new  life  and  vigor.  This  legislature  realized  our  natural 
wealth  and  advertised  It.  Since  the  organization  ot  the'  state,  our  coal 
production  has  Increased  In  some  sections  700%;  the  manufacture  of 
salt  within  our  borders  Increased  In  six  years  over  500,000  bushels; 
our  lumber  production  increased  300%;  the  Iron  industry  In  the  Wheel- 
ing district  advanced  over  300%  from  1S63  to  1SG9;  a  new  nail  Industry 
had  sprung  up  In  this  district  that  was  to  become  famous  throughout 
the  land,  and  our  white  population  had  increased,  since  the  state's 
formation,  about  8E,000. 

The  war  had  made  "new  modes  of  thought  and  new  courses  of  policy- 
necessary  and  easy  and  the  legislatures  were  not  slow  to  appreciate 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded.  By  a  common  consent  immigration  was 
now  considered  Indispensable  to  tbe  state's  advancement,  and  It  was 
felt  that  the  time  had  now  come  to  give  stability  to  legislation.  A  great 
many  of  our  public  buildings  had  been  finished  and  paid  for,  costing 
over  tl, 000,000,  and  for  school  property  another  $1,000,000  had  been 
spent,  and  In  the  meantime  the  state  had  paid  all  curent  expenses  and 
had  met  all  liabilities. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  a  demand  was  again  made  by  Virginia 
for  the  settlement  of  "The  Virginia  Debt."  The  ofHctals  ot  that  state 
threatened  to  sue  West  Virginia  In  the  United  States  supreme  conrt 
In  1870  three  commissioners  from  Virginia  arrived  at  our  capital  and 
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our  legielature  appointed  a  Joint  coinmltt«e  to  confer  vith  tliem,  and 
authorized  the  governor  to  aelect  three  commissionerB  to  represent  this 
state  la  conterence  with  the  three  Virginia  commlaaloners,  but  made 
no  provision  for  gathering  the  facts  and  figures  upon  which  a  settle- 
ment could  be  based.  This  failure  to  provide  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  conference  caused  it  to  be  abandoned,  and  to  this  action  maj  be 
traced  the  first  step  towards  the  spirit  of  "repudiation"  that  afterwards 
became  so  deeply  rooted  In  the  minds  of  our  people. 

it  was  in  this  year  (ISTO)  that  the  negroes  of  West  Virginia  cast  their 
first  vote  under  the  XVtb  amendment  to  the  national  constitution.  Many 
of  them  voted,  and  throughout  the  state  there  was  no  apparent  Inclina- 
tion to  object  to  this  new  body  of  electors.  In  a  few  years  the  rights 
of  the  majority  had  been  accepted  by  the  minority,  fresh  from  war, 
and  the  spirit  of  our  government  bad  predomluated  over  great  bitter- 
ness, and  men  realized  that  the  nation  had  a  long  life  before  It.  The 
first  period  of  our  existence  as  a  state  offered  many  problems  of  gor- 
ernment  to  be  met,  and  to  be  again  as  quickly  dropped,  to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  times;  but  now  had  come  a  new  period,  an 
epoch  In  our  history  and  It  was  realized  that  no  longer  could  we  prosper 
under  a  fundamental  law  that  restricted  the  civil  rights  of  a  class  of 
our  citizens,  consequently  the  legislature  of  ISTO,  as  I  have  formerly 
stated,  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  removing  political  disquall- 
flcatlons,  a  constitutional  convention  was  ordered,  and  In  1ST2  a  new 
state  constitution  was  created  and  adopted,  and  in  this  manner  the  re- 
construction period  ended  and  a  government  uader  vitally  changed 
principles  was  launched  upon  a  stable  and  equiiable  basis  and  has 
prospered  and  grown  great  as  a  member  of  the  American  Republic 

The  constitutional  convention  convened  in  Charleston  In  January,  1873. 
and  concluded  its  labors  in  April  of  the  same  year.  A  complete  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  fundamental  laws  was  made  and  the  state  entered 
upon  its  ilrot  ijuriod  of  tiuly  rprrnnentntiro  government.  The  November, 
1872.  session  of  the  legislature  was  confronted  with  the  work  of  adjust- 
ing the  laws  to  the  new  constitution,  which  had  been  duly  ratlfled  by 
the  people.  It  was  required  to  thoroughly  and  completely  reorganize 
the  county  governments,  as  the  new  constitution  bad  swept  away  prac- 
tically all  the  old  laws  perialuing  to  the  management  of  county  and 
municipal  affairs.  The  establishing  of  the  county  court  system  requir 
ed  a  revision  of  nearly  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  matters  of  probate, 
appointment  of  guardians,  committees,  settlements  of  accounts,  record- 
ing of  deeds  and  also  the  laws  relating  to  holding  elections.  The  new 
constitution  went  Into  effect  January  1st,  1873,  and  the  constitutional 
convention  had  called  the  legislature  together  In  extraordinary  session 
In  November,  1ST3,  to  enact  legislation  In  conformity  with  Its  require- 

At  this  early  date  In  our  history  the  road  laws  came  prominently  to 
the  front,  because  of  existing  Imperfections.  Labor  on  public  roads 
was  compulsory:  the  supervisor  would  not  drive  his  neighbor,  and  when 
prosecuted  tor  neglect  hla  neighbor  on  the  Jury  would  not  vote  for  hia 
conviction.     It  proved  to  be  a  sad  sort  of  a  system,  with  no  apparent 
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•  remedy.  Anotlier  matter  of  great  Intereet  to  tbe  people  was  tbe  tor- 
telture  clause  of  the  new  coostltution.  There  existed  lax  proTlsIons  In 
tbe  laws  to  protect  owners  of  property.  Only  the  sherlCf's  receipt  stood 
between  tbe  owner  and  delinquency.  When  forfeited,  no  redress  could 
be  had  by  special  or  general  legtslatlon.  Vigorous  efforts  at  adjustlnx 
tbe  laws  to  the  new  condition  of  affairci,  were  made  by  tbe  succeedlns 
legislature,  and  system  was  rapidly  superseding  chaos.  During  tbls 
period,  beginning  with  the  constitution  of  1872,  there  was  derelopins  ui 
inclination  to  go  more  closely  Into  the  affairs  of  transportation  com- 
panies, which  resulted  In  a  law  fixing  transportation  rates  tor  tbe 
various  railroads  ot  tbe  state;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  were  both  equitable  and  Just,  although  but 
very  little  good  resulted  therefrom. 

Again  the  Virginia  debt  question  arose.  This  time  oar  commisslonen 
went  to  Richmond,  but  the  governor  of  Virginia  refused  to  appoint  com- 
mtsaioners  to  meet  with  them,  declaring  It  not  within  his  power  so  to  do. 
However,  our  representatives  proceeded  to  ascertain  "upon  fair.  Just  and 
equitable  principles  *  •  *  "  wliat  amount,  if  any,  we  should  pay 
Virginia,  They  adopted  as  "the-  principal,  if  not  the  only  basis  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  debt,  'the  benefits  conferred'  on  the  two  states  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds  •  *  •  and  'not  territory  and  population,' "  and 
determined  the  balance  due  to  Virginia  to  be  (963,360.33. 

The  wrongs  born  of  political  party  perpetuity  were  beginning  to  be- 
come apparent.  Tbe  period  from  the  sitting  of  tbe  legislature  of  IgSl 
for  tbe  next  decade  can  truly  be  called  our  Industrial  awakening.  It 
was  eald  by  a  statesman  of  this  period  that  "upon  the  cliaracter"of  our 
laws  and  tbe  fidelity  and  Impartiality  in  which  they  were  executed,  de- 
pends largely  the  welfare  of  the  state."  It  was  appreciated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reorganize  the  opportunities  which  were  around  us  and 
to  "realize  fully  that  institutions  under  which  some  ot  us  were  reared 
and  which  have  left  an  undying  Impression  or  character. — which  in- 
fluenced not  only  our  habits  of  living,  but  also  our  opinions  and  hablta 
of  tliought,— are  now  of  tbe  past  and  no  longer  factors  of  eslBttng  social 
or  political  problems    ■    •    •    ." 

Our  economical  advancement  quickly  outdistanced  our  legislative  en- 
actments, making  possible  commercial  wrongs  that  grew  rapidly  be- 
cause unrestrained  by  law.  The  panic  of  1S73  had  about  disappeared 
and  prosperity  was  swinging  to  the  front,  and  men  treated  law-making 
'With  indifference  when  commercial  gain  was  in  sight  The  inequality 
of  taxes,  however,  led  to  much  dlBcussIon  In  tbe  legislature,  but  to  no 
avail.  Our  criminal  charees  had  grown  out  of  proportion  to  the  business 
transacted  by  the  courts,  and  charges  of  fraud  were  made  that  led  to 
the  suggestion  of  requiring  specific  returns  to  be  made  to  the  auditor 
of  the  state.  Appropriations  were  made  for  additional  buildings  for  the 
Insane.  The  great  need  for  a  geological  survey  was  presented  to  tbe 
legislature  In  order  that  onr  resources  might  be  placed  before  tbe 
world.  Hie  population  ot  the  state  had  increased  during  the  decade,  trom 
1870  to  18S0,  In  a  ratio  greater  than  any  other  state  east  of  the  K 
Ippi  river,  with  the  exception  of  two. 
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Tlie  legislature  ot  1881  created  a  committee  to  revise  the  state  lawa. 
This  legislature  extended  its  sesBlon  by  Joint  resolution,  and  met  in  Janu- 
ary, 188a,  to  consider  the  report  o[  its  revision  committee,  which  aat 
during  the  recess.  A  new  phase  of  the  "old  Benllment"  of  our  law-makera 
became  apparent  when  the  creation  of  the  position  of  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  University  was  proposed  and  bitterly  opposed.  This 
same  element  was  still  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  law  school  and  a 
medical  school  at  the  university.  The  1881  session  created  a  state 
hoard  of  health  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
requiring  practicing  physicians  to  register,  but  provided  no  funds  for  the 
regulation  ot  the  public  health.  They  also  passed  a  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  but  failed  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose.  A 
conference  was  .held  with  a  "Wast  Virginia  Committee"  ol  London,  Bng- 
and,  who  represented  holders  of  "West  Virginia  certlflcates  in  Europe. 
Their  proposition  was  considered,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee ot  December,  '73,  was  re-affirmed  that  "West  Virginia  owes  no 
debt,  has  no  bonds  for  sale,  and  asfes  no  credit." 

The  legislature  of  1SS3  was  confronted  with  a  strange  proposition. 
Capital  had  been  pouring  In  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  state:  rail- 
roads were  being  built  through  the  interior  mineral  producing  counties; 
new  farms  were  being  opened  up;  mining  outputs  were  greatly  Increased; 
the  lumber  Industry  had  made  hitherto  valueless  lands  valuable,  and  the 
population  had  Increased,  daring  the  past  census  period,  40%,  yet  the 
assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  in  1871  was  greater  than  that  of 
1881  by  (3.000,000.  The  total  net  gain  In  real  and  personal  property 
only  showed  an  Increase  of  5%  tor  this  period  of  ten  years.  This  arous- 
ed a  tremendous  protest  against  the  method  ot  assessing  our  taxable 
property  and  showed  the  necessity  for  new  laws  on  taxation.  The  legis- 
lature did  nothing,  however,  and  the  old  spirit  of  class  favoritism  pre- 
vailed and  dereliction  ot  revenue  officials  continued.  The  callousness 
of  long  tenure  had  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  thrown  off.  Nothing 
short  of  reversal  would  avail.  Gross  land  frauds  were  being  perpetuated. 
Many  large  bodies  ot  land  were  offered  for  sale  in  eastern  cities  for 
ten  cents  an  acre.  The  dpeds.  plafs,  abstracts,  seals,  etc.,  for  West 
Virginia  lands  were  being  manufactured  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
urged  that  laws  be  passed  prohibiting  clerks  of  courts  from  certifying 
titles  to  forfeited  and  delinquent  lands  or  giving  abstracts  of  such 
titles  to  lands,  and  that  the  legislature  should  Investigate,  by  commis- 
sioners, the  large  tracts  of  land  held  under  grant  from  Virginia,  deter- 
mine If  they  exist  and  settle  the  titles,  etc..  In  order  to  protect  legiti- 
mate Investors.  This,  however,  was  not  done.  Pennsylvania  had  passed 
laws  driving  from  her  borders  the  class  ot  lite  Insurance  companies 
known  as  "grave-yard"  and  "death  rattle"  companies,  and  our  legisla- 
ture was  appealed  to,  urging  enactments  that  would  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  this  state.  Our  Immigration  bureau  had  been  closed 
since  1S79,  owing  to  failure  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate  funds  tor 
Its  support. 
No  better  illustration  of  the  failure  ot  som«  of  ovr  legislators  to  ap- 
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predate  the  cbangea  In  Bentlment  and  conditions  throughout  the  slate  can 
be  presented  than  a  resolution  offered  la  the  state  senate  of  1SS5  which 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  that  contained  the  sam« 
exemptions  from  taxation  that  had  been  provided  by  the  etatutes  ot 
former  years,  but  which  were  now  admitted  to  be  clearly  unconstitn- 
tlonal.  The  amendment  relating  to  farm  products,  salt  wells,  etc.,  as 
herein  belore  stated,  had  for  a  bait  the  further  exemption  of  household 
and  kitchen  furniture  to  the  amount  ot  (50.  In  the  case  of  the  Auditor 
VB.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  the  exemptions  heretofore  made  by  the 
teglslature  were  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state;  but  the  leglBlatnre  of  18S3  defeated  a  proposed  law  to  make 
this  decision  effective.  This  left  these  unconstitutional  laws  on  the 
statute  books.  The  governor  directed  that  assessore  disregard  the  Illegal 
exemptions.  Many  of  the  aeseBsors  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  a 
mandamus  proceeding  was  Instituted  in  the  supreme  court  of  appeals 
against  the  assessor  of  Brooke  county  for  bis  refusal  to  comply  Uier»' 
with,  and  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  was  issued  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  ot  the  constitution.  Discussion  among  the 
people  aud  the  general  condemnation  of  the  alleged  legalized  favorlttBm 
shown  to  classes,  served  to  bring  out  a  large  amount  of  concealed  proper^ 
ty  for  taxation,  which  theretofore  had  never  paid  Its  proper  share  ot 
taxes.  The  aBSCBsed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  thereafter 
Increased  over  twenty  million  dollars  from  1S92  to  1SB3.  Such  favoritism 
was  appalling,  yet  in  the  face  ot  these  disclosures,  there  were  members 
of  the  legislature  ot  ISSS  who  proposed  to  continue  such  conditions  by 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

The  results  of  the  aroused  sentiment  against  class  legislation,  made 
manifest  during  the  session  of  1SS5,  found  echo  in  a  similar  awakenins 
that  greeted  the  legislature  of  1S8T,  The  rnHroads  of  the  state,  grown 
lusty  under  lax  legislative  restrictions,  wprp  'li^in-  t^^!^  frapcWsa 
privileges  lo  iavur  or  lu  destioy  the  shlpplDg  clasBea.  For  years  these 
public  carriers  from  alleged  ulterior  motives,  had '  withheld  the  material 
development  of  the  state.  Freight  rates  to  our  natural  markets  were 
from  25%  to  60%  higher  to  the  West  Virginia  shippers  than  those  from 
tar  western  states.  "Our  geographical  position  should  make  us  a 
wealthy  community  but  progress  had  been  stlSed  by  exorbitant  freight 
rates  and  discrimination."  The  policy  of  trunk  lines  to  restrict  the 
bnildlng  of  lateral  branches  irito  the  wealthy  mineral  and  lumber  sec- 
tions was  made  possible  by  applying  the  "modern  rule  of  cunning 
cupidity,"  the  flilng  of  rates  at  "what  Ibe  traffic  will  bear." 

The  new  national  Interstate  commerce  act  was  plead  in  defense  of 
the  legislature's  failure  to  act.  It  was  cited  that  the  supreme  court  ot 
the  United  States  had  decided  that  the  states  had  power  to  regulate 
charges  wllbln  their  boundaries,  but  they  could  not  regulate  such  charges 
from  within  to  without.  Things  looked  cheerless  to  our  people  at  that 
time,  because  our  citizens  sold  nearly  everything  they  produced  outside 
of  the  state.  The  Issuing  of  free  passes  was  denounced  as  an  indirect 
method  of  corrupting  political  morals.  To  the  careful  political  observer, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  era  of  political  reform  had  begun  to  dawn. 
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and  wblle  our  leetslative  body  bad  not  fully  awakened  to  ttala  trutli, 
the  seed  ot  a  sentiment  bad  been  sown  tbat  would  prove  a  political 
avalanche,  vboae  force  would  cany  us  even  to  tbe  verge  ot  orsttdt 
disruption;  and  all  tbls  can  be  easily  traced  to  the  lassitude  and  anb- 
mrvieacy  ot  state  legislatures  througbout  tbe  nation. 

The  constitution  of  1872  contained  no  provision  for  a  lieutenant  covemor, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  further  on.  This  has  led  to  many  bitter  political 
flchtB  in  tbe  state  senates,  always  to  the  embarrassment  ot  the  public's 
bnsiness  and  to  an  aftennath  of  111  will  that  further  Jeopardised  tbe  sne- 
eess  of  legislative  sessions.  In  the  legislature  of  1S89  there  was  a  oo&- 
test  over  the  selection  of  a  president  of  the  senate  tbat  deadlocked  tb* 
organization  of  tbat  body  tor  thirteen  days.  Had  there  been  a  lieutenant 
governor,  that  official,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  would  be  the  president  of 
tbe  senate,  and  at  tbe  Initial  meeting  of  that  body  an  immediate  or- 
ganization oould  be  ettected. 

The  theory  ot  our  government  was  being  undermined  by  election 
frauds  and  the  corrupting  inOuences  ot  money.  InSuenced  by  other 
conditions,  pertinent  to  their  time,  the  constitutional  convention  of  1872: 
provided  tbat  no  citizen  should  ever  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
be  had  not  been  reel^tered.  It  prohibited  the  legislature  from  ever 
authorizing  any  registration  board  of  any  character.  Under  tbe  prevloaa 
constitution  a  registration  ot  voters  was  required.  Under  tbe  new  system, 
gross  wrongs  were  perpetrated  and  election  crimes  con  sum  mated.  The 
new  law  struck  at  the  distress  and  brought  forth  a  worse  condition.  It 
practically  meant  no  restriction  as  to  who  should  vote  In  districts  wblcb 
were  under  control  of  tbe  political  corrnptlonists.  Public  sentiment, 
being  quickened  by  the  palpableness  ot  the  wrongs  about  them,  demandr 
ed  the  constitutional  amendment  ot  1901,  which  again  authorized  a 
registration  ot  those  Justly  entitled  to  tbe  elective  franchise. 

The  demand  (or  reforms  became  so  Insistent  and  so  Impressive,  and 
this  sentiment  was  shared  to  such  an  extent  by  many  ot  our  public 
officials,  tbat  legislative  action  upon  such  subjects  were  demanded  at 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1890.  The  legislature  was  asked 
to  pass  laws  fixing  maximum  rates  on  railroads  In  the  state;  to  correct 
abuses;  to  enact  "no  pass"  laws;  to  fix  llahtlity  for  wrongful  acts;  to 
limit  railroad  labor;  to  restrict  real  estate  to  be  owned  by  corporations 
in  the  state;  to  pass  a  corrupt  practice  act  and  to  regulate  nomlnationa 
and  elections;  to  punish  frauds  at  elections;  to  secnre  tbe  registration 
of  legal  voters;  to  enact  anti-trust  laws;  to  prevent  fraudulent  entry 
at  lands  on  land  books;  to  purify  the  Jury  system;  to  revise  text-book 
laws,  and  regulate  many  other  undesirable  conditions  then  existing.  Tbla- 
In  reality  was  the  development  ot  a  new  era  In  tbe  lite  and  thought  of 
our  West  Virginia  people,  and  good  results  would  necessarily  follow 
so  general  an  awakening.  But  It  reqalred  time,  apparently  all  too  long, 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  For  a  considerable  period  most  of- 
these  demands  tell  upon  apparently  deat  ears.  Wrongs  unrighted  and  un- 
heeded are  most  often  tbe  forerunners  ot  upheavals.  A  reform  withheld, 
Quickly  breeds  demands  for  others;  ignored,  they  accumulate,  and  hlfltWT' 
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toacbes  that  the  hour  will  come  when  the  whole  will  be  precipitated, 
allowing  no  time  for  calm  conBideration  or  elimination.  So  it  was  with 
our  attalre  In  West  Virginia.  Good  men  In  our  legislatures  wanted  to 
act,  but  tbe  accumulation  bad  become  bo  great  tbrough  evaaion,  U 
evaaion.  If  naught  elee,  that  tbe  legislatures  could  onlr  wait  for  tbe 
fuIflUment  of  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall." 

In  the  election  of  1906  a  new  set  of  atate  ofBcers  with  different  political 
-views  were  chosen  by  the  people.  Thus  a  new  era  was  entered  upon  with 
a  new  political  and  economic  sentiment  in  control.  Ilie  opportuDltles 
were  great,  the  necessities  many.  In  January.  1S97,  tbe  legislature  con- 
-vened  charged  with  tbe  enactment  into  laws  of  tbe  eipreseed  aentimenta 
«f  the  people.  The  task  was  a  mighty  one  and  the  work  of  a  single 
session  could  be  but  a  beginning.  The  governor  of  tbe  state,  although 
of  a  different  political  party  from  that  of  tbe  majority  membership  of  the 
legislature,  was,  like  several  of  his  predecessors,  alive  to  the  neceasltles 
of  the  times.  He  urged  that  tbe  state  board  of  health  should  have  con- 
trol of  the  examination  of  physicians  desiring  to  practice  medicine  In 
the  state.  Attention  was  called  to  tbe  continued  increase  In  criminal 
charges.  State  banks  should  be  required  to  keep  on  hand  16%  of  de- 
posits. A  law  school  at  the  Unh'erslty  bad  been  established  and  was 
a  great  success.  Compulsory  education  was  urged.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  school  population  of  396,000  and  a  dally  average  attendance  of 
only  141,000.  The  school  text-book  law  was  found  to  be  faulty,  tbe 
system  of  stale  control  was  opposed  and  a  county  system  urged.  The 
militia  was  being  reorganized  after  years  of  delay.  Tbe  task  of  copy- 
ing tbe  Virginia  land  grant  books  bad  been  finished,  which  work  had 
long  been  demanded.  Tbe  records  were  in  Richmond  and  heretofore  ex- 
aminations of  these  books  had  to  be  made  in  Richmond,  which  was  a 
great  Inconvenience.  Road  legislation  was  urged.  In  only  five  counties 
were  there  any  sort  of  good  roads.  The  road  system  was  a  farce. 
TTiey  were  still  operatpd  under  the  general  road  law— the  alternative 
system  of  1872-3.  and  1881  and  1S91 — and  in  some  counties  all  four  of 
tbe  systems  were  used.  Adoption  of  some  permanent  character  of  roads 
undei*  one  controlling  body  was  presented  as  desirable.  Investigation 
of  Insurance  companies  that  desired  to  enter  the  state  was  necessary. 
Many  of  these  recommendations  were  carried  out  by  tbe  legislature. 

The  war  with  Spain  clearly  showed  tbe  results  of  the  neglect  of  our 
militia.  When  troops  were  called  for  by  the  national  government  tbe 
governor  found  he  had  no  money  to  rendesvous  tbe  state  troops,  no 
appropriation  having  been  made  tcr  such  purpose  In  time  of  war.  The 
governor  was  forced  to  borrow  the  money.  Since  that  period,  however, 
tbe  militia  has  bad  more  consideration  at  the  bands  of  tbe  legislature. 
Active  steps  were  begun  at  this  session  (1S99)  of  the  legislature  to  bring 
our  laws  up  to  a  status  demanded  by  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  times,  and  aome 
headway   was   achieved. 

All  the  state  boards  were  reorganized  and  politics  eliminated  from  the 
state's  public  Institutions  as  tar  as  possible.  Tbe  attendance  at  the 
University  increased  from  465  in  1897  to  8S5  In  1S98,  showing  a  growth 
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In  one  year  of  nearly  100%.  Tli«  standard  was  set  high  and  tli«  achool 
was  being  thoroughly  equipped  for  educational  purpoaes  through  liberal 
appropriations  by  the  leglslatare.  The  recommendation  of  the  governor 
that  we  provide  a  real  normal  Institute  with  a  cunicnlum  which  will 
enable  ua  as  a  state,  to  teach  teachers  faow  to  teach  was  carried  out. 
Two  such  schools  for  the  teaching  of  teachers  have  been  organised 
among  our  normal  schools.  More  appropriations  for  the  Deaf  Dumb 
and  Blind  school  were  asked  for  to  provide  room  for  these  students 
and  a  separation  of  the  classes  was  urged.  Nothing  could  be  more  Incon- 
STuouB  than  the  teaching  in  the  same  room  those  who  cannot  see  and 
those  who  cannot  hear.  The  Boys'  Reform  School  was  prospering  and 
the  legislature  of  1397  created  an  Industrial  school  for  girls.  Our  Insane 
hospitals  were  constantly  being  increased  In  size  and  were  well  manag- 
ed. These  Instliutlons  were  unjustly  burdened  with  a  class  of  nn- 
tortunatea  that  the  law  should  require  the  counties  to  care  for  or  be 
assigned  to  other  Institutions  created  solely  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  idiots,  paupers,  and  Incurables.  This  necesBlty  was  partially  met 
by  the  creation  of  a  home  for  incurables  by  the  legislature  of  1897.  The 
law  granting  the  state  board  of  health  Jurisdiction  over  practicing  phy- 
sicians, passed  in  1S97,  had  done  much  to  elevate  this  profession  by 
weeding  out  the  "mountebanks"  from  among  the  reputable  and  educated 
physicians  and  surgeons.  The  state  board  of  agriculture,  organized  In 
1891,  had  Introduced  new  ideas  among  our  tarmers.  They  had  begun  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  and  Inaugurated  the  farmers'  Institute,  with 
an  organization  In  each  county.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  stock  and  it  was  being  success- 
fully enforced.  In  1S9S  about  one-half  of  the  state's  population  was  en- 
gaged In  some  phase  of  husbandry. 

The  spirit  of  consideration  of  public  needs  was  becoming  more  general 
In  the  legislature.  During  the  session  of  1S99  there  was  appropriated 
for  public  purposes  one-half  million  dollars  more  than  in  any  preceding 
session.  Conditions  under  which  labor  was  employed  had  been  given 
scant  consideration  heretofore.  We  had  a  labor  bureau,  but  In-effectual 
laws  to  support  it.  No  controlling  enactments  existed  in  1901  to  make 
effective  factory  regulations.  Safety  appliances  and  hygienic  regula- 
tions In  workshops  and  factories  were  generally  Ignored.  There  were 
no  laws  requiring  seats  for  female  employes  and  no  dressing  rooms  and 
toilets  provided  tor  their  exclusive  use.  Child  labor  Increased  10% 
In  West  Virginia  during  the  period  of  1899-1900  notwithstanding  there 
vras  a  law  requiring  children  to  attend  school  until  the  age  of  fourteen. 
This  statute  was  violated  every  day,  and  children  could  be  found  at  work 
In  the  Industrial  plants  throughout  the  state.  This  was  generally  the 
parents'  fault,  but  It  was  urged  that  it  be  made  unlawful  to  employ  a  child 
under  the  age  flxed  by  statute.  Attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  a 
pure  food  law,  but  nothing  was  done.  Our  state  banks  were  increasing  In 
number  and  strength  and  a  law  providing  for  more  careful  supervision  was 
urged.  A  law  had  been  passed  In  1897  to  regulate  stationary  engine 
practice,  hut  It  had  proven  ineffective  and  a  state  board  of  examlnen  to 
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UceDM  Uile  class  of  labor  was  urged.  A  factorr  Inspector  was  tint 
Uk«d  tor. 

The  legislature  of  1899  passed  a  law  making  eight  hoars  the  legal 
working  day  on  all  public  works  ol  the  state.  The  governor  urged 
before  the  legislature  of  19D1  a  law  making  eight  hours  a  staniUrd 
working  day  within  the  state.  He  was  ahead  of  the  times;  but  blln^ 
Indeed,  is  the  man  who  cannot  foresee  the  coming  of  the  daj  irhea  ■ 
toller  will  not  be  required  to  go  to  bis  work  before  daylight  and  labor 
after  dark  that  he  may  merely  eke  out  a  meagre  support  for  UsueU 
and  those  dependent  upon  him.  Arbitration  was  proposed  and  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  strike  breaken 
into  the  state  was  discussed.  Truly  this  great  question  was  then  tai 
is  now  a  serious  one  for  West  Virginia,  Independent  of  party  or  cre«4, 
or  class,  to  thoughtfully  consider. 

For  many  years  the  state  had  been  in  need  of  an  ofOcial  geographic*] 
survey,  and  finally  a  commission  tor  that  purpose  was  created  by  the 
legislature  of  1S97,  and  work  thereon  was  Immediately  begun.  Tni* 
meridians  of  the  several  counties  were  found,  preliminary  maps  of  tbe 
coal  formations  were  made,  oil  and  gas  sections  were  officially  Hhowi 
and  a  volume  on  oil  production  was  Issued,  followed  later  on  by  other 
volumes  on  other  Important  sublects.  All  work  was  very  soon  stopped, 
however,  and  the  survey  was  practically  paralyzed  by  the  failure  ol 
the  legislature  of  1899  to  make  an  appraprlatlon  to  keep  going  the 
splendid  work  tt  had  started  out  to  accomplish.  It  was  then  as  now 
apparent  that  our  natural  resources  should  be  officially  advertised,  asd 
the  demand  for  the  continuation  of  the  survey  was  general  among  all  d 
the  Intelligent  classes  of  our  citizens.  Our  mining  Industry  bad  gniwn 
to  large  proportions  but  our  mine  inspection  laws  were  woefully  to- 
adequate.  A  bill  revising  these  laws  had  been  offered  and  defeated  In 
the  senate  at  the  session  of  1S99.  We  had  advanced  from  sixth  place  te 
1870  to  fifth  place  in  ISSO  in  the  list  of  coal  mining  states  tn  the  republic: 
to  fourth  in  1S90,  and  In  1896  we  were  third.  SU1I.  with  thla  immesK 
growth,  we  had  but  tew  laws  governing  the  methods  of  mining.  A  be- 
ginning had  been  made,  a  demand  for  regulating  laws  existed,  proper 
enactments  were  aure  to  follow,  and  they  did.  The  legislature  of  ISH 
made  appropriations  for  three  miners'  hospl&ls,  wherein  Injured  niin«t 
could  be  quickly  taken  and  properly  treated.  These  hospitals  have  pror- 
ed  themselves  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  men  engaged  In  the  haiardooi 
work  underground. 

West  Virginia,  owing  to  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  its  admlssiOD 
to  the  Union  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  times  that  were  to  follow,  en- 
tered upon  Its  existence  with  no  written  records  of  Its  past,  and  with  w 
research  organization  to  gather  necessary  data,  with  no  archives  in  whlek 
to  place  such  records,  when  they  were  secured  or  presented  by  pritate 
citizens.  Hie  state  Impaasively  ignored  these  necessities,  ho  essentls' 
to  posterity,  and  no  material  effort  was  made  by  any  legislature  to  pi* 
vide  for  thla  deficiency,  consequently  a  body  of  private  cltliens  organi>- 
fld  themselves   under  the  Incorporated    title    of    "The    West    VirgiDi* 
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Hlatorlcal  and  AnHquarlan  Society."  After  many  years  of  waiting  tor 
tlie  Btate  to  act,  the  aociety  proceeded  to  collect  such  valuable  records 
and  data  as  came  within  ita  reach.  The  leglslatuTe  gave  thla  society 
but  little  aid,  still  Its  members  were  diligent  and  successful  In  a  way. 
Under  an  agreement  this  society  vested  In  the  state  all  Its  rights  and 
titles  to  all  of  Its  books,  general  collections  and  whatever  it  had,  and 
awaited  the  action  of  the  law-makers  relative  to  taking  control  of  this 
work  in  the  name  of  the  state.  This  was  finally  done,  and  the  De- 
partment  of  Archives  and  History  Is  now  the  admiration  and  pride  of 
all  our  citizens.  To  the  late  Virgil  A.  Lewis  the  moat  of  this  honor 
belongs. 

This  session  of  the  legislature  submitted  to  the  people  five  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution  tor  ratification  and  all  of  tbem  were 
approved.  The  first  was  to  make  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
elective:  the  second  to  fix  the  salaries  of  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
state  superintendent  of  free  schools,  treasurer,  auditor  and  attorney 
general,  and  provided  that  all  fees  of  these  offices  should  go  Into  the 
state  treasury;  3rd,  to  Increase  the  number  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  from  four  to  five;  4th,  to  limit  the  accumulation  of 
the  permanent  and  invested  school  fund  to  one  million  dollars,  all  ex- 
cesses to  go  to  the  general  school  fund,  and  Gth,  to  authorize  the  regis* 
tratlon  of  voters. 

These  were  all  desirable  amendments.  The  secretary  of  state,  I  have 
always  believed,  should  be  elective.  The  salaries  heretofore  paid  some 
ot  the  state  officials  were  ridiculously  large,  and  the  turning  Into  the 
state  treasury  of  the  tees  hitherto  paid  to  officials  meant  a  saving  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  state.  The  increase  In  the 
number  ot  judges  of  the  supreme  court  was  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
limiting  of  the  irreducible  school  fund  bad  been  recognised  as  moat 
desirable  for  years.  The  perpetuating  of  the  fund  meant  tbat  our 
children  were  to  be  deprived  of  school  privileges  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations.  The  registration  ot  voters  meant  a  reversal  ot 
the  policy  of  the  state  for  the  past  thirty  years  and  a  return  to  the 
conditions  existing  under  the  constitution  of  1863.  The  approval  ot  all 
tbese  proposed  amendments  showed  tbat  the  people  wer  quick  to  sup- 
port any  and  all  reforms. 

When  the  leglalature  ot  1903  assembled,  it  was  confronted  with  tbe 
necessity  ot  carrying  these  amendments  into  effect  by  the  enactment 
of  proper  lawa.  The  question  ot  a  general  revision  ol  our  tax  laws  was 
presented  to  this  legislature  through  the  report  ot  the  tax  commission 
-which  had  been  authorized  by  the  preceding  legislature.  "Hiis  comrals- 
aioQ  reported  the  need  ot  an  entirely  new  tax  system.  No  definite 
action,  however,  was  taken  at  this  session  and  the  legislature  was 
called  In  extra  session  to  consider  tbe  bills  proposed  by  the  tax  com- 
mission authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1901,  relative  to  assessments, 
collections  and  disbursements  of  taxes  and  other  revenues.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  go  over  tbe  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
tax  commission  formerly  created  and  to  formulate  some  meaeure  tbat 
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vould  give  the  people  relief  from  direct  taxation  levied  npon  tbelr 
property  for  state  purposeB.  The  admlolatratlve  and  economic  retorme 
In  the  proposed  bills,  It  was  believed  and  proved  to  be  true,  would  effect 
great  savings  and  relorms  In  the  county  and  state  governments. 

When  theae  new  tax  bills  were  completed  and  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  enactment,  the  sentiment  In  their  favor  was  Irresistible,  and  con- 
sequently their  enactment  into  permanent  laws  speedily  followed.  Tbns 
after  years  of  Injustice,  Inequalities,  favoritism  in  taxation  and  collection, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  came  into  their  own,  the  right  to  fair  and 
honest  representation,  and  West  Virginia  crossed  the  border  into  the 
realm  of  the  people's  rule. 

Under  the  new  tax  system  the  assesment  of  corporation  property 
marked  a  new  era  In  taxation  in  the  state.  The  amount  of  taxes  under 
the  new  law  for  ISOS  was  $882,644,611.  and  at  the  same  time  this  law 
did  not  Impede  development  or  disturb  business.  The  state  levy  was 
reduced  from  thirty-five  cents  to  eight  and  a  half  c^ts.'  The  law  also 
stopped  the  extravagant  creation  of  debts  by  local  governing  bodtea. 
In  190G  the  assessed  valuation  of  railroad  properties  In  the  state  was 
$177,426,980.68.  The  last  previous  assessment  under  the  old  plan  was 
$36,000,000.  The  demand  for  Just  taxation  had  won.  The  department  of 
Archives  and  iilstory  had  also  been  created,  following  a  policy  to  meet 
promptly  all  demands  for  rejuvenation.  The  state  now  has,  as  I  have 
previously  stated  a  department  that  will  fill  the  deflclencles  existing  in 
her  records  and  history. 

The  legislature  of  1908  submitted  two  amendmenis  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  people,  and  both  failed  ot  ratlHcation.  One  was  Intended  to 
increase  the  compensation  of  members  ot  the  county  courts,  and  the 
other  to  grant  the  right  to  women  to  hold  appointive  offices.  This  legis- 
lature also  cured  certain  defects  In  the  new  tax  laws.  Under  these 
modern  laws  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  continued  to  Increase. 
A  law  was  proposed  in  the  legislature  of  1909,  giving  the  governor  the 
right  to  remove  subordinate  officials  for  neglect  of  duty.  This  question 
had  become  a  serious  one.  No  control  over  these  officers  could  he  had 
except  by  Impeachment  for  gross  misconduct.  The  laws  were  not  being 
enforced  by  county  officials  and  bad  fallen  Into  disrepute  through  want 
of  proper  enforcement.  Some  direct  control  over  these  officials  Is 
absolutely  ueceseary.  The  constitution  requires  the  governor  to  see  that 
all  of  the  laws  of  the  state  are  properly  enforced,  and  yet  no  statnte 
has  ever  been  enacted  by  the  legislature  to  make  this  constitutional 
provision  effective. 

The  law  of  1908  requiring  county  officials  to  pay  Into  the  state  treasury 
certain  ot  the  fees  was  proving  Its  worth.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  there  was  $48,321  refunded.  The  sentiment  was  still  grow- 
ing in  favor  of  placing  all  county  officials  on  a  salary  and  securing 
to  the  state  all  fees.  The  Bureau  ot  Accounting  statute  went  Into  effect 
In  1909,  and  the  same  year  the  State  Board  of  Control  was  organised. 
Both  of  theae  new  departments  have  proved  themselves  to  be  great 
successes  and  have  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  state.  The 
State  Board  of  Hegents  was  another  new  organisation  which  has  oob- 
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trol  and  Bupervlelon  of  all  th«  state's  educational  lustltntions,  whlolk 
rellered  a  very  undesirable  condition  that  had  theretofore  existed.  The 
auditor  as  ex-offlclo  Insurance  commisaioner,  had  supervision  over  in- 
surance companies  doing  husiness  within  the  at&te,  and  this  new  ar> 
rangement  had  dons  much  to  rectify  the  wrongs  hitherto  existing  in 
this  branch  of  business. 

Our  state  bank  laws  had  been  bettered  by  amendments  from  session 
to  seesloQ,  and  this  department  had  also  proven  Its  efQclency.  Many 
new  laws  were  stfll  necessary  to  bring  onr  standards  up  to  those  of  other 
states,  and  the  prospects  of  early  enactments  by  the  LieglBlature  were 
encouraging.  A  marvelous  record  Is  expressed  tn  the  statement  of  our 
state  bank  examiner  wherein  he  Bays  that  "it  is  a  matter  of  State  pride 
that  no  depositor  In  any  of  the  banks  of  our  State  has  ever  lost  a 
dollar  since  the  formation  of  the  State." 

The  road  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1909  marked  a  beginning 
of  sane  road  legislation,  and  though  faulty,  were  a  step  fn  the  right 
direction.  A  movement  to  work  convicts  on  public  roads  Is  rapidly 
gaining  headway.  We  had  In  1909  31,633  milsB  of  public  roads  in  the 
State,  and  the  levy  for  them  In  1910  was  $900,000.  The  public  roads 
question  is  one  of  the  leading  and  most  Important  Issues  of  today. 

The  Income  tax  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
'Was  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  1911  by  Congress  for  ratification,  but 
was  defeated.    However,  It  was  finally  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  1913. 

A  Municipal  Code  Commission  was  authorized  by  a  previous  legis- 
lature, but  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  report  of  the  commission.  A 
primary  law  had  long  been  urged,  hut  the  legislature  of  1911,  after  much 
dlscusalon,  failed  to  agree  upon  the  bill  offered.  Our  Department  of 
Labor  was  still  neglected  and  the  legislature  of  1909  had  failed  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  It,  necessitating  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  to  continue  this  bureau.  An  employer's  liability 
law  was  urged  and  the  sentiment  for  it  was  so  vigorous  as  to  foretell  its 
early  enactment.  A  new  game  law  was  passed,  taking  the  place  of  that 
prostrated  by  the  former  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 
Anti-lobby  sentiment  had  become  strong  and  a  demand  for  a  tax  on 
natural  gas  had  become  general.  P^om  80%  to  90%  of  the  profits  derived 
from  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  go  out  of  the  State.  The  preparation 
of  such  a  bill  would  necessarily  be  tedious,  because  of  the  reatrlctions 
of  the  National  Constitution.  Some  laws  on  gas  conaervatloa  had  been 
enacted,  such  as  the  act  of  1S9T,  requiring  the  plugging  up  of  abandoned 
wella  It  Is  estimated  that  the  State  had  lost  flGO,000,000  in  the  decade 
preceding  the  year  1907,  through  the  criminal  waste  of  is  natural  gaa 
It  Is  contended  that  now  there  Is  600,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  escaping 
into  the  air  daily,  which  of  course  la  total  waste. 

Our  elections  are  still  the  scenes  of  fraud  and  corruption,  although  a 
step  had  been  taken  to  remedy  theee  grevious  wrongs  by  the  passage  of  a 
Corrupt  Practice  Act.  Our  constlutlonal  provision  for  the  voting  of  an 
open  ballot  is  one  of  the  causes  of  a  continuance  of  thle  state  of  affairs. 
By  this  means  the  venal  seller  of  his  vote  can  prove  he  delivered  It 
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aa  ooutracted  for.  Tbe  Auatrallan  ballot  was  &  good  enactment,  but  t 
shorter  ballot  la  certainly  desirable. 

Railroads  have  voluntarily  abolished  free  passes  and  our  coQStltntJooil 
light  to  regulate  railroad  freight  and  passenger  rates  has  bemi  pnt  Into 
law  by  the  enactment  of  a  two  cent  per  mile  passenger  rate  throngiumt 
tbe  State. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  tbe  recent  legislatures  In  enactment* 
into  laws  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  a  complete  reversal  of  the  soDtl- 
ment  that  existed  among  our  law  makers  of  earlier  years.  Griticlsn 
should  be  charitable.  Oreat  men  have  sat  In  our  legislative  halls  sal 
the  impressions  of  their  thought  and  foresight  can  be  traced  disUnctlr 
throughout  our  ecimomlc  and  political  existence,  and  the  thloKS  they  left 
undone  are  offset  by  the  greater  things  they  did.  The  failure  to  reallis 
is  no  orime.    The  wrong  lies  In  shirking  one's  duties  and  reeponsibillties. 

The  requirements  of  this  article  necessarily  end  with  the  legislation 
of  1913.  Few  law  making  bodies  haTe  ever  been  confronted  with  more 
demands  (or  radical  enactment.  Tbe  sentiment  (or  reform  had  becomt 
■o  eiacting  that  many  voters  abandoned  the  two  leading  political  paitj 
organizations  and  formed  a  new  political  association  la  order,  as  ther 
hoped,  to  more  readily  reach  a  radical  end.  An  almost  total  abandofr 
ment  of  old  Ideas  has  taken  place,  and  the  people  are  insistent  upon  > 
quick  enactment  of  new  and  remedial  legislation.  The  new  State  offlclali 
and  the  present  members  of  the  legislature  accepted  office  under  then 
terms  of  agreement  with  the  people,  and,  be  It  said  to  his  credit,  tli« 
goremor  elected  In  1912  has  given  a  whole-hearted  and  apparently  ■incere 
effort  to  bring  about  the  legislation  promised  in  the  political  platform 
bis  party  presented  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  upon  which  he  w«t 
elected. 

Tbe  legislature  was,  however.  Impeded  in  its  work  by  a  failure  on  tli« 
part  of  the  senate  to  organize.  Dlstressiag  &a  this  was,  yet  it  brongtt 
about  a  probable  elimination  o(  future  conditions  of  this  character 
through  a  constitutional  amendment  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  Uie 
people,  creating  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor,  who  as  president  o( 
the  senate  will  always  make  possible  the  organization  of  that  body. 

During  my  term  aa  governor,  I  foresaw  the  necessity  for  a  presidios 
officer  In  the  senate,  who  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  not  by  Its 
members,  and  I  assigned  two  reasons  for  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  to  accompllab  the  objects  1  had  In  view:  first,  for  manr 
years,  I  had  contended  that  the  position  of  a  lieutenant  governor  U 
sufficient  In  dignity  and  character  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  tba 
entire  State  and  not  by  the  members  of  the  State  Senate,  because  iit 
president  of  that  body,  under  existing  law,  becomes  governor  in  c&h 
that  officer  should  die,  resign  or  become  Incapacitated  to  dlacharge  tbe 
duties  of  the  highest  office  In  tbe  State.  Consegnently,  sixteen  men  <> 
majority  of  the  senate)  should  not  be  delegated  with  the  power  to  chooM 
a  possible  governor  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  voters.  Hj  second 
reason  was  that  a  tie  or  "deadlock"  might  occur,  which  wonld  p|«vent 
the  organization  of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  and  thus  obstrnct 
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public  buBlnesB.  It  iB  a  Btrange  fact  that  during  each  of  the  last  two 
aesBlona  of  the  Senate  there  was  a  tie— fifteen  and  fifteen — and  It  wat 
with  great  dlfflcultr  that  an  orEanlzation  of  the  body  was  In  each  Instance 
aocompUflhed.  Had  we  a  lieutenant  KOTernor  neither  of  these  dead- 
locks would  have  occurred.  The  neceBslt;,  therefore,  tor  such  an  officer 
Is  BO  apparent,  I  feel  confident  that  the  proposed  constitutional  amend* 
inent  will  be  practically  unanimously  adopted  by  the  people. 

The  demand  for  a  workmen's  compensation  law  was  met  hy  an  enact 
ment  to  that  end.  A  public  service  commission  was  also  created.  A 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  continuance  of  the  old  mine-guard  eystem 
and  substituting  therefor  a  new,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  a  fluccesstal 
plan.  Tbe  prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  people  for  ratification,  had  carried  hy  a  tremendous 
majority  and  a  stringent  law  carrying  It  Into  effect  was  passed  at,the 
1913  session.  A  law  placing  restrictions  around  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
bonds  was  enacted.  Laws  abolishing  the  common  drinking  cup;  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  cigarettes;  prohibiting  railroads  from  owning  and  con- 
trolling competing  lines;  a  collateral  tax  law;  a  good  roada  enactment, 
et  cetera',  a  law  controlling  and  restraining  the  nee  of  water  power  In 
the  State  was  also  passed.  Another  constitutional  amendment  pre- 
sented hy  Congress,  relative  to  the  election  ot  United  States  senators 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  was  ratified.  Amendments  to  the  State 
banking  laws  were  made,  and  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  Virginia 
authorities  relative  to  the  adjudication  of  the  judgment  rendered  against 
West  Virginia  by  the  Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States  was  author- 
ized.   Other  valuable  laws  were  also  passed. 

In  but  little  more  than  a  decade  the  whole  character  of  West  Vir- 
ginia legislation  has  changed.  Mo  longer  does  any  one  ot  our  legislators 
ignore  a  popular  demand;  and  at  the  end  ot  fifty  years  ot  State  existence, 
we  find  legislation  reproBentatlve  of  public  sentiment  and  our  legislators 
eager  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  West  Virginia  legislation 
has  never  been  anticipatory. — it  has  always  been  corrective. 

In  the  early  history  of  legislation  the  term  "lobbyist"  did  not  convey 
the  same  meaning  that  it  does  today.  In  those  days  men  paid  closer 
attention  to  the  details  of  public  enactment,  expressing  themselves  be- 
fore members,  in  committees  and  in  public  places.  Our  dtlzene  were 
not  then  so  engrossed  In  commercial  pursuits  and  without  time  to 
appear  personally  when  legislative  matters  which  affected  the  individual 
citizen  or  his  Interests  were  being  considered  and  enacted.  Cltlzena 
Interested  in  the  public  welfare  always  attended  legislative  sessions  and 
lent  their  voices  in  aid  of  proper  measures  and  vigorously  condemned 
the  undesirable.  The  engrossment  of  the  more  Intelligent  class  ot  our 
people  In  their  Individual  affairs,  generally  that  of  money-getting.  Is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  public  lobbyist.  This  class  ot 
men,  therefore,  are  the  direct  creation  of  the  business  men  of  our 
oonntry.  It  is  apparent  that  the  same  reason  that  prevented  personal 
attention  to  law-making  would  prevent  attention  to  the  selection  ot  law- 
makers.    The  result  Is  obvious.     Bad  men  get  Into  the  legislatures. 
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Bad  laws  necessarily  result.  The  busy  man  saw  th«  need  of  proper 
representation.  The  shrewd  comiptionlat  sold  his  servlcea,  and  to  ba 
Bervlceable  he  became  corrupted.  To  achieve  the  dealred  ends,  many, 
otherwise  honest  citizens,  advanced  the  money  to  prevent  through  the 
services  of  one  bad  man  the  wrongful  and  Injurious  acts  of  another  bad 
man.  Thus  was  born  the  legislative  lobbyist  and  the  "blackmailer.'* 
The  one  would  introduce  embarassing  measures  to  compel  the  other  to 
buy  him  oD  and  the  citizens  and  corporations  "put  up"  the  money.  Wbllst 
this  was  the  origin,  the  system  grew  to  have  many  other  phases.  Coi^ 
poratlons  and  citizens  saw  easy  means  of  passing  desirable  legislation, 
in  the  earlier  years,  through  the  lobbyist  method.  They  would  send 
crafty  men  to  the  legislative  sessions  and  secure  the  passage  of  favorable 
laws.  In  those  daye  this  was  the  chief  purpose  of  lobbying.  It  was 
comparatively  easy  because  the  people  did  not  suspect  them.  Soon  the 
people  began  to  demand  the  return  of  their  purloined  rights.  It  was 
when  the  demands  for  remedial  legislation  became  great  that  the  lobbyist 
had  to  apply  his  nefarious  practices  to  hold  what.  In  former  years,  he 
had  unrighteously  secured.  They  banded  themselves  together,  the 
lobbyist  for  all  other  interests  helping  the  lobbyist  who  was  fighting  to 
bold  hie  wrong  gotten  gain.  They  resorted  to  corruption,  bribery.  In- 
timidation, to  any  means  In  fact  to  secure  their  ends.  It  Is  regretable, 
but  nevertheless  true,  that  this  description  fits  the  majority  of  lobbyists. 
There  Is  another  class  who  can  rightfully  be  termed  "representatives," 
who  come  to  legislatures  In  behalf  of  honest  Interests,  who  present  their 
arguments  and  facts  to  members  and  committees,  seeking  by  truths 
alleged  to  prevent  injudicious  legislation  affecting  the  Interests  of  those 
they  represent.  The  presence  of  such  men  should  be  encouraged  by  law. 
Their  efforts  impaired,  however,  by  the  unfair  association,  in  the  public 
mind,  of  the  clean  man  with  the  corrupt  lobbyist 

The  "blackmailer"  Is  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  legislative 
"hangers  on,"  He  will  get  up  a  bill  that  he  knows  will  hurt  some  proper 
interests  and  will,  by  some  means  get  It  Introduced,  and  then  demand 
money  from  those  affected  by  it  to  have  It  withdrawn.  Collusion  Is 
necessary  between  the  "blackmailer"  and  some  member,  or  perhaps 
Idiocy  might  be  pleaded  by  the  legislator  In  his  personal  defense. 

The  lobbying  practice  can  never  become  very  genera]  without  some 
tolerance  upon  the  part  of  a  Legislature.  It  can  be  effectively  killed 
by  simple  legislation,  and  the  corrupt  lobbyist  can  never  flourish  where 
the  morals  of  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  are  of  a  high  order. 

I  have  necessarily  left  unmentloned  many  legislative  measures  of 
Importance,  on  account  of  the  space  allotted  for  this  purpose.  In 
conclusion  I  must  congratulate  our  West  Virginia  people  upon  the 
wonderful  advancement  we  have  made  during  the  fifty  years  of  our 
history  as  a  State;  and  I  beg  to  add  that  Id  my  humble  Judgment  It  Is 
only  the  presage  of  what  "The  Mountain  State"  Is  yet  to  be. 
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The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Judicial  System   of 
West  Virginia 

By  Judge  John  W.  Mason,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Succesatul  and  well  organized  goTemmeDta  are,  as  a  rule,  tbe  de- 
relopmente  ot  less  perfect  ones.  It  rarelr.  if  ever,  happens  that  a  new 
gOTernment  1b  bo  perfect  In  all  its  parts  as  not  to  require  amendments. 
The  Btatesman  who  imagines  that  he  has  giTen  to  his  conntrr  a  system 
of  laws  which  will  serve  for  all  time,  makes  a  great  mistake.  Alter- 
ations and  additions  In  governmental  supervision  over  subjects  which 
cannot  be  anticipated,  will  go  on  as  long  as  there  are  changes  in  the 
conditions,  habits,  and  necessities  of  the  public.  It  Is  quite  likelj'  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  would  not  have  been  adopted  by 
tile  states,  without  the  aseurance  that  a  number  of  amendments  were  to 
follow.  The  government  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  the  present  Judiciary  system  of  West  Virginia  Is  the 
development  of  the  ancient  courts  of  Virginia.  It  la  therefore  not  only 
Interesting  to  the  student  but  also  profitable.  If  not  Indeed  necessary  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  courts  of  old  Virginia,  in  order  to  properly  un- 
derstand the  courts  of  modern  West  Virginia. 

When  a  few  hardy  adventurers  landed  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  established  settle- 
ments In  Virginia,  the  laws  required  for  their  control  were  few  and 
simple.  Those  settlements  were  established  under  the  authority  of 
James  T.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  granted  to  a  corporation  called  "The 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  city  of 
London  for  the  First  Colony  of  Virginia,"  usually  referred  to  In  history 
as  the  "Xx>ndos  Company."  The  authority  granted  to  this  Company  by 
the  British  government  is  contained  in  three  charters  or  letters  patent, 
dated  respectively,  April  10,  1606;  May  23,  1609;  and  March  12,  1611-2, 
land  the  accompanying  ordinances  and  instructions,  dated  November 
20,  1606  and  March  9,  1607-8.  In  1624  King  James  dissolved  the  London 
Company,  in  Virginia,  and  took  away  Its  charter;  and  made  Virginia  a 
Royal  Province. 

The  form  ot  the  colonial  government  Is  set  forth  in  detail  In  these 
charters  and  Instructions.  This  corporation  was  governed  by  a  council 
of  13  In  England,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  This  council  had  "the 
superior  managing  and  direction,  only  of  and  for  all  matters  that  shall 
or  may  concern  the  government  as  well  of  the  said  several  colonies  as 
of  and  for  any  other  point  or  place."  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
granted  to  the  company.  There  was  also  another  council  in  the  colony; 
to  this  council  and  a  Governor  or  President  was  committed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  local  affairs  ot  the  company  In  Virginia.  They  were 
vested  with  Judicial  powers  and  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforctns 
the  laws  of  the  colony.    They  had  authority  to  submit  certain  disputes 
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to  "a  JvuT  of  twelve  honest  and  Indifferent  persoDs."  The  Jnrlsdtctlu 
SlTen  the  Oovemor  and  Council  Is  ybtj  fully  itated  In  the  Instractloni 
of  November  20,  1606. 

The  government  remained  In  tbe  eicluelve  control  of  the  Governor 
and  Couacll,  and  oOlcers  appointed  bj  them,  until  the  year  1619,  when 
Sir  Oeorge  Teardley,  Governor,  called  a  teglslatlv*  body.  This  was  the 
first  legislative  body  ever  assembled  in  Virginia.  The  colony  not  then 
being  laid  off  Into  counties,  the  representatives  were  elected  by  town- 
■hips  or  boronglis,  from  which  cdrcumstance  the  lower  houae  waa  called 
"The  House  of  Bargesses,"  representatives  of  towni  or  burougha.  The 
firat  assembly  met  In  June.  1G19,  at  Jamestown.  Its  object  was  to  assist 
the  Governor  and  Council  In  retonning  and  making  laws  for  the  colony. 
The  people  thereafter  elected,  annually,  delegatee  to  this  assembly.  It 
was  In  fact  a  mere  advisory  body  as  the  Governor  and  Council  had  the 
power  of  revision  and  absolute  veto.  When  the  King,  five  years  later, 
canceled  the  charter  of  the  London  Company,  he  did  not  disturb  this 
legislative  body.  It  early  acquired  the  name  of  the  "Grand  Aasembly.' 
At  first,  while  the  number  of  the  colonists  were  few,  the  laws  were 
enforced  by  the  Governor  and  Council;  but  as  the  number  Increased 
and  separate  plantations  were  opened  up,  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  Judicial  tribunals. 

By  the  terms  of  the  third  charter  the  company  was  required  to  hold  a 
court  once  a  week  or  oftener,  and  In  addition  thereto  "for  the  haQdllns. 
ordering,  and  disposing  of  matters  and  attalra  of  greater  weight  and 
Importance"  another  court  referred  to  in  the  charter  as  a  "Great  Gen- 
M«]  and  Solemn  Assembly,"  to  be  styled  and  called  "The  Four  Great  and 
General  Courts  of  the  Council,  and  company  of  Adverturers  for  Virginia." 
was  established. 

By  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  March  5,  1624,  courts  were  required  te 
he  held  at  Charlee  City  and  Elizabeth  City,  with  a  Jurisdiction  In  suits 
and  controversies  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  tor  the  punishment  of  petty  oOenses,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Governor  and  CouncIL  The  Judges  of  these  courts  were  the  commanders 
of  the  places  where  the  courts  were  held,  and  "such  other  officers  as 
the  Governor  and  Council  shall  appoint  by  commission." 

From  1623  to  1629,  there  is  no  notice  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
London  Company  of  any  assembly  having  been  held  In  Virginia  except 
what  can  be  gathered  Incidentally  from  references  to  other  official  acts. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  charter  of  this  company  was  canceled, 
and  the  company  dissolved.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  a  number  of 
commissioners  were  appointed  who  became  members  of  the  monthly 

By  an  act  of  the  Grand  Assembly  of  March  3,  1642-3.  all  former  laws 
were  repealed  and  a  body  of  eighty-three  general  laws  enacted  In  their 
stead;  the  Governor  and  Council  concurring. 

Act  Bfty-slx  of  that  session  relates  to  the  monthly  courts,  and  com- 
missioners. It  changes  the  name  from  monthly  courts  to  "Coun^ 
Courts."    Under  this  act  the  County  Courts  were  not  to  have  Jurls- 
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dIctloD,  or  take  cognizance  of  aaj  auit  concerning  aaj  d«bt  under  the 
ralne  of  twenty  Bbflltnga  or  two  hundred  poundfl  of  tobacco,  but  In  snch 
"tbe  next  adjoining  commiBsioner  to  the  creditor,  to  have  JnrlBdlctlon, 
and  hear,  and  decide  the  case."  The  mode  of  enforcing  the  Jadgment  was 
as  followa:  "In  an?  caee  of  non-perfonnaooe  the  said  commlsBloners  an 
antliorized  to  commit  to  prleon  the  peraon  who  is  refractory  to  meh 
order,  as  aforeeaid." 

Juatlcea  of  the  Peace. 

Prior  to  act  thirty-one,  paBeed  by  the  Grand  Assembly  In  March.  1662, 
JoBttcea  of  the  peace  were  called  commissioners,  and  it  was  by  this  act 
that  they  were  for  the  first  time  called  JQsUces  of  tbe  peace.  Th^ 
received  no  fees  or  salaries  for  their  services  until  in  recent  Tears. 
Of  tlie  varloue  courts  established  In  these  early  periods,  the  Justice's 
Court  Is  the  only  one  which  has  survived.  The  Jurisdiction  has  been 
changed  to  some  extent  from  time  to  time,  but  as  courts  for  the  trial  of 
trivial  controversies,  and  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  tliey  remain 
substantially  the  same  as  when  created,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Since  the  constitution  of  18G1,  Justices  are  elected  by  the  people  tor  a 
lumber  of  rears,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  lite. 

County  Courts. 

Aa  has  already  been  said,  the  Monthly  or  County  Court  was  one  ot 
the  first  courts  Instituted  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  London 
Company.  It  was  originally  held  by  the  commander  of  the  plantation 
or  borough,  and  such.  commlsBloners  (afterwards  called  Jnstices  ot  Uie 
peace)  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  At  Drst 
they  were  called  Monthly  Courts  but  afterwards  styled  County  Courts 
by  tbe  act  of  1642-3.  They  were  finally  extended  to  every  county  In  the 
colony.  As  early  as  1645,  these  courts  had  become  courts  of  general 
Jurisdiction,  both  in  law  and  equity.  By  act  thirty-one,  ot  the  Grand 
AsBembly,  aesslon  ot  1661-2,  eight  persons  were  to  be  appointed  in  each 
county,  to  form  the  County  Court.  Thus  was  created  the  County  Court 
system — a  system  which  remained  substantially  as  organized  until  the 
constitution  of  ISSl  when  the  changes  were  made  In  the  selection. 
Jurisdiction,  and  tenure  ot  office  of  Justices  of  the  peace.  These  changes 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  "County  Courta"  This  marks  the  bfr 
ginning  of  the  down-fall  of  a  system  which  had  been,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  exceedingly  popular.  Many  distinguished  men  had  served  on 
this  court,  among  whom  was  John  Tyler,  afterwards  a  district  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  father  of  President  John  Tyler.  President 
Thomas  Jefferson's  first  offlce  was  that  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace  and 
member  of  the  County  Court.  An  effort  was  made  In  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1S29-30  to  abolish  this  court,  but  It  was  resisted  by  such 
distinguished  lawyers  as  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  Qovemor  Gile^ 
ez-Presldent  Madison,  Benjamin  Watklns  Leigh,  Philip  P.  Barbour  and 
others.    The  system  was  attacked  on  the  grounds  that  the  appointment 
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of  members  by  tbe  Govemor  for  lite  upon  tbe  recommendation  of  the 
court  Iteelf  was  not  In  barmony  with  republican  princlptee — that  being 
self-chosen  for  life,  they  could  perpetuate  their  own  body  according  to 
their  liking  for  ever,  in  addition  to  this  It  was  InsiBted  that  a  conrt 
with  such  exteuHlve  jurladlctlon  should  not  be  selected  from  among  men 
who  had  but  little  or  no  knowledge  of  law,  aa  was  the  oase  with  a 
large  number  of  tbe  Justices,  or  as  was  aptly  expressed  In  a  debate  in 
that  convention  by  Hr.  Henderson  of  Loudon  County; — "the  Haglatrstea 
were.  In  general,  worthy  men  hut  they  were  not  acquainted  with  law  and 
were  not  capable  of  duly  discharging  the  duties  that  were  required  at 
their  hands."  The  convention,  however,  endorsed  the  system  and  con- 
tinned  it  in  the  constitution.  Tbe  question  again  arose  In  the  convention 
of  1851,  and  although  the  court  was  not  abolished.  Its  uaefulnes  waa  to 
a  great  extent  destroyed.  In  1S69,  tbe  decisive  step  was  taken  by  Vir- 
ginia of  radically  changing  this  ancient  tribunal,  by  requiring  the  conrt 
to  be  held  by  a  Judge  learned  In  the  law.  The  County  Court  system  waa 
not  embraced  In  the  first  constitution  of  West  Virginia,  adopted  in  1863, 
but  was  restored  in  almost  Its  original  form  by  the  constitution  of  18TS. 
It  was  very  unpopular  in  West  Virginia,  and  was  abolished  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  1879. 

Corporation  Court*. 

By  an  act  of  the  Grand  Assembly  of  1624,  Courts  were  to  be  held  once 
a  month  in  the  corporations  of  Charles  City  and  Elizabeth  City.  The; 
were  from  time  to  time  extended  to  other  cities  and  to  some  of  the 
remote  plantations.  At  a  later  period  the  County  Courts  were  held  by 
Justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  Corporation  Courts  by  the  noaror, 
recorder,  and  alderman.  The  Corporation  Courts  had,  essentially,  the 
same  jurisdiction  within  the  corporations  that  County  Courts  had  in  the 
counties;  however,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  Courts  (some- 
times called  Husting  Courts)  was  fixed  by  the  statute  creating  it. 

General  Court 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  there  was 
created  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  Monthly  or  County  Courts.  It  was 
held  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  called  the  "Quarter  Courts."  In 
1661-2.  the  Grand  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  this  Court  to  that  of 
"General  Court,"  and  by  this  name  It  was  known  until  abolished  la 
1851.  From  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  General  Court,  up  to 
1776,  it  was  the  most  important  Judicial  tribunal  In  the  Colony.  It  had 
general  original  jurlaillction,  and  appellate  Jurisdiction  from  the  County 
Courts.  It  was  a  court  of  last  resort  except  as  to  certain  causes  which 
might  be  appealed  to  the  courts  of  England  and,  for  a  time,  certain 
causes  which  might  be  reheard  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony. 

The  Judiciary  System  of  Virginia  was  radically  changed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1776,  and  the  laws  made  thereunder.  The  General  Court  re- 
mained  In   name,    but  was  deprived    of   much   of  its   Jurisdiction.     A 
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Chancery  Court  was  then  created  and  equity  Jurisdiction  taken  tram  tha 
Qeneral  Court. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assenibly  at  1777,  five  Judges  vere  authorUed. 
and  they  were  required  to  hold  two  terms  of  court  erery  year.  By  the 
act  of  December  22,  1788,  the  state  was  divided  into  districts.  The 
number  of  Judges  was  increased  and  one  of  these  Judges  was  required  to 
bold  a  term  ol  court  every  year  in  each  district.  These  terms  were  In 
addition  to  the  two  sessions  to  be  held  by  all  the  Judges  annually.  These 
district  courts  were  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction  except  that  they  had 
no  chancery  powers.  Tn  1809  the  district  court  was  abolished  and  the 
Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Law,  substituted.  The  state  was  divided  into 
circuits,  and  courts  held  In  every  county  of  the  circuit  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Grand  Court. 

When  the  Chancery  Court  was  abolished  by  the  constitution  of  1831, 
tie  Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Law  was  superseded  by  the  Circuit  Superior 
Court  of  I^aw  and  Chancery.  These  courts  were  also  held  by  Judges  of 
the  General  Court;  one  being  assigned  to  each  circuit.  For  many  years, 
the  Qeneral  Court  had  eicluslve  appellate  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases. 
It  will  be  observed  that  prior  to  the  constitution  of  ISSl  all  Judges  except 
those  of  the  court  of  appeals  were  Judges  of  the  General  Court  After 
an  existence  of  190  years,  this  most  Important  of  all  the  Virginia  courts 
was  abolished  by  the  constitution  of  1851. 

District  Courts. 

As  we  have  Just  seen  by  the  act  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  1788, 
District  Courts  were  created  and  held  by  Judges  of  the  General  Court 
These  courts  were  superseded  by  the  Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Common 
Law,  in  1809. 

Appeals  Prior  to  1776. 

Upon  the  establlsbment  of  the  Monthly  Courts  in  1G2<,  appeals  were 
allowed  from  them  to  the  Oovernor  and  Council.  Appeals  from  the 
Quarterly  Courts  might  be  taken  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  In  certain 
classes  of  cases  appeals  might  be  taken  from  the  Governor  and  Council, 
to  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 

Chancery  Courts. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  people  of  Virginia  since  the  revolution 
to  keep  separate  common  law,  and  chancery  jwrladlctlon.  The  con- 
stitution of  1776  authorized  the  Qeneral  Assembly  to  appoint  "Judges  In 
Chancery."  From  that  time  until  1S31  the  two  Jurisdictions  were  kept 
entirely  separate  and  were  exercised  by  separate  courts,  except  that 
county  and  corporation  courts  bad  Jurisdiction  in  both  common  law 
and  chancery,  and  even  in  these  courts  separate  "order  books"  were 
required.    In  1777,  three  chancellors  were  authorized  to  hold  the  "High 
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Conrt  of  Chanceiy,"  but  only  one  chancellor  (George  Wytbe)  w&s  v 
pointed.  He  held  thla  court  until  1802  when  two  addiUonal  cluuiceUorf 
were  added  and  Bubsequently  the  state  was  divided  Into  lour  dlstricti. 
The  chancellorB'  court  was  ahoUshed  by  the  conatltutton  of  1831,  tad 
chancery  jurisdiction  given  to  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Superior  Conrt 
of  Law  and  Chancery. 

Circuit  Courts  and  Supreme  Judges — 1S51. 

In  1851  when  the  General  Court  was  aboUabed  the  Circuit  Court  wm 
eatabtlshed.  Thla  court  had  substantially  the  same  jurisdiction  ■> 
the  Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery.  The  constitution  ot 
1861  established  a  Bomewbat  complex  Judicial  system,  and  made  some 
very  radical  changea.  Under  this  constitution,  for  the  firat  time  in  the 
history  of  Virginia,  Judges  were  elected  by  the  people  and  the  term  ot 
office  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  atate  was  divided  Into 
twenty-one  Judicial  circuits,  ten  dlatrlcta,  and  five  aectiona.  A  judge  was 
to  be  elected  tor  every  circuit  and  required  to  hold  at  leaat  two  terms  of 
court  a  year  in  every  county  In  his  circuit.  A  dlatrfct  court  was  to  be 
held  at  least  once  a  year  In  every  dlatrict  by  the  Judges  of  the  circuits 
constituting  the  aectlons,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  section  of  which  the  district  formed  a  part;  this  was  an  appellate 
court.  For  each  section  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  voters  therein. 

West  Virginia  Courts. 

By  the  constitution  of  1863,  the  people  of  West  Virginia  were  given  a 
very  simple  and  Ineipenalve  system  ot  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  ot  Appeals  conaiated  ot  three  judgea,  elected  by  tha 
voters  of  the  atate.  for  twelve  years.  The  state  was  divided  Into  eleven 
elrcuita;  one  judge  was  elected  for  every  circuit,  by  Uie  voters  tbereln, 
every  eight  years.  At  leaat  three  terma  of  court  were  to  be  held  la 
every  county  annually. 

The  conatltutton  of  1ST2  added  two  circuits  and  an  additional  Judge 
for  the  first  district  The  number  of  theae  elrcuita  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  until  It  reaches  twenty-three  circuits  and  twenty-four 
JudgsB  and  nine  Intermediate  and  criminal  courts  with  limited  Juris- 
diction, and  in  these  courts  all  the  legal  buslneaa  of  the  state  la  trans- 
acted. The  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  Increased, 
from  time  to  time,  to  five.  The  old  County  Court  system  was  revived 
by  the  constitution  of  1872,  but  finally,  and  no  doubt  forever  aa  a  court 
for  the  trial  of  causes,  abolished  *by  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1879.  The  civil  and  criminal  Juriadiction  of  Justices  of  the  peace  has 
been  largely  increased  from  time  to  time;  and  now  this  most  ancient  of 
all  our  Judicial  tribunals  Is  an  all  important  part  of  our  Judiciary  system. 

Many  decisions  made  by  the  Virginia  courta  since  1776,  and  before 
June  20,  1863,  are  still  in  force  in  this  state,  and  constitute  parts  of  the 
laws  of  West  Virginia. 
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The  Judicial  system  of  West  Virginia  la  ■  derelopment  of  the  old  Bys- 
tem  referred  to. 

Tho  Restored  Government  of  Virginia. 

An  ordinance  adopted  by  the  conatitutional  amendment  of  Virginia, 
April  17,  1S61.  was  ratified  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  May  23,  1861. 

The  effect  of  this  ordinance,  If  valid,  would  have  been  to  dissolve  the 
union,  crtiated  between  Virginia  and  the  other  states,  by  the  constltutloa 
of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  especially 
those  living  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  believed  this  could 
not  be  done,  and  treated  this  ordinance  ae  being  absolutely  null  and 
void.  Acting  upon  this  theory  a  constitutional  convention  assembled  at 
Wheeling  on  the  eleventh  of  June  1861,  and  by  an  ordinance  adopted  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  demanded  the  reorganization  of  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  the  ofBees  of  all  who  adhered  to 
the  ordinances  of  April  17,  1S61.  whether  legislative,  executive,  or 
Judicial,  be  vacated.  The  convention  then  proceeded  to  reorganize  the 
state  government  and  to  restore  the  ofDces  thus  vacated.  This  was  not 
as  Is  some  times  alleged  the  creation  of  a  new  government,  but  merely 
a  restoration  of  the  old. 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  was  not  to  form  a  new  government 
or  change  the  old  one;  it  was  simply  an  adherence  to  the  regular 
government  and  an  effort  to  prevent  its  destruction.  The  Governor  and 
state  offlcera  and  practically  all  the  other  executive  offlcers,  all  the 
judicial  offlcers  and  a  large  majority  of  the  legislative  officers,  had 
abandoned  and  forfeited  their  offlces.  This  public  movement  by  the 
people  of  the  state  was,  properly  speaking,  a  restoration  of  constitutional 
government  in  Virginia,  There  was  no  law  providing  for  such  con- 
tingencies for  the  reason  that  no  such  conditions  were  ever  anticipated. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  only  practical  method  of  preventing  anarchy.  A 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Attorney  General  were  appointed 
by  the  convention  for  six  months,  and  provisions  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  election  of  such  other  offlcers  as  should  vacate  their  offices. 
The  government  so  organized  was  recognized  by  the  federal  authority 
as  the  "Legal  Government  of  Virginia."  This  made  possible  the 
formation  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  In  strict  conformity  with  law. 

West  Virginia. 

The  government  of  Virginia  was  restored  In  the  manner  I  have  In- 
dicated, by  an  ordinance  of  the  convention  adopted  on  the  19th  day  of 
June  ISGl.  Not  the  least  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  men  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  new  state,  was  that  of  provid- 
ing a  system  of  laws  tor  its  government;  to  provide  against  the  disasters 
which  would  follow  the  creation  of  a  new  state  with  no  laws  for  the 
protection  of  Its  people.  The  constitution  very  properly  provided  that 
"such  parts  of  the  common  taw  and  laws  of  the  state  of  Virginia  as 
are  enforced  within  the  boundary  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia  when- 
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tblB  coDBtltuUon  goes  Into  operation,  and  are  not  repugnast  thereto, 
sball  be  and  continually  the  law  of  tbis  state  until  altered  or  repeated  bj 
the  legislature." 

Tbe  constitution  took  effect  June  20, 1863  and  the  legislature  assembled 
the  same  day,  and  proceeded  to  enact  the  necesBary  laws.  On  tlie 
twenty-seventh  of  October,  1863,  an  act  was  passed  appointing  Daniel 
Lamb  Esq.  of  Wheeling  to  revise,  collate,  and  digest  a  code  to  t>e  called 
the  code  of  West  Virginia  containing  all  the  statute  laws  of  a  general 
nature  in  force  In  the  state  and  to  prepare  and  to  report  to  the  legislature 
«uoh  amendments  and  additional  laws  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Mr. 
Lamb  accepted  the  appointment  and  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  In 
1867,  reported  chapters  one  to  sixty-two  Inoluslve. 

At  that  session  of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Lamb  being  In  railing  health 
and  having  an  extenaWe  law  practice  asked  to  be  excused  from  fuller 
fllling  his  contract  and  thereupon  Judges  R.  L.  Berkshire  and  Thayer 
Melvtn  were  employed  to  complete  the  work.  At  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  186S  these  gentlemen  reported  the  residue  of  the  code,  as 
prepared  by  them  but  too  late  for  publication  at  that  session  aad  a 
apecial  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  In  June  and  July,  1868,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  code.  The  labor  was  bo  far  finished  that 
It  was  submitted  to  a  revisory  committee  of  the  legislature.  Tbia  made 
another  extra  session  necessary  in  November,  186S.  It  was  not  until 
the  regular  session  of  1869  that  the  publication  of  the  code  was  author- 
ized, and  Judge  James  H.  Furglson  appointed  to  supervise  publication. 
The  code  took  eSect  April  1,  1869.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tbls 
work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  legislature  with  annual 
sessions  and  several  extra  ones,  aided  by  four  men  of  great  learning 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  both  states,  spent  more  than 
five  years  In  completing  the  work.  The  work  was  so  well  done  that 
while  we  have  had  several  authorized  editions  of  the  code,  no  attempt 
has  since  been  made  to  repeal  preceding  acts,  of  a  general  nature,  as 
was  done  in  preparing  the  code  of  1SG9.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the 
colonial  government  of  Virginia  in  1642-3  and  1661-2;  and  also  by  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia  In  1T92,  resulting  in  the  code  of  1794,  and 
also  in  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  codes  of  1S19,  1849,  and  1860. 
The  revisers  of  the  code  of  1869  were  required  not  only  to  collate  such 
old  laws  as  should  be  kept  in  force,  but  also  to  surest  others  which 
might  be  useful  In  the  new  state. 

Judges  of  West  Virginia. 

Under  thC'  ordinance  of  Virginia  of  June  19,  1861,  doubtless,  all  the 
Judges  of  Virginia  could  have  been  removed  from  office.  The  circuit 
judges  were  removed  and  their  places  filled,  but  no  action  seems  to  have 
been  taken  against  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  All  the  supreme 
Judges  except  Judge  George  H.  Lee  of  Clarksburg  remained  la  office 
and  continued  to  hold  court  at  Richmond  during  the  war.  Judge  Lee 
did  not  sll  with  the  court  after  the  April  term,  1861.  Cases  decided 
during  this  period  are  reported  in  the  16  and  IT  volomes  of  Qrattan'a 
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Reports.  The  city  of  Rlcbmond  and  Northweatem  Virginia  being 
separated  by  hostile  armies,  the  people  ol  the  latter  portion  ot  the 
State  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  a  court  ot  appeals  from  the 
time  the  war  began  until  the  formation  of  the  new  atate.  On  the  9tb 
day  of  July,  1SE3,  the  first  session  of  the  supreme  court  of  West  Vir- 
ginia was  held  with  Hon.  R.  L.  Berkflhlre  of  Morgantown,  William  A. 
Harrison  of  Clarksburg,  and  James  H.  Brown  of  Ctiarleston,  the  newly 
elected  Judgea  on  the  bench.  This  seaHion  was  held  In  the  Court  House 
of  Ohio  County  at  Wheeling;  Judge  Harrison  was  elected  temporary 
President  and  Judge  Berkshire  subsequently  elected  permanent  Presi- 
dent with  Sylvanua  W.  Hall  of  Fairmont  as  Clerk.  The  three  new 
Judges  were  men  ot  learning,  ability  and  great  experience  In  their 
profession,  and,  at  once,  placed  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  upon 
that  high  plane  it  has  ever  since  occupied.  The  circuit  Judges  holding 
office  under  the  restored  government  ot  Virginia  within  the  territory 
ot  the  new  state,  retired  when  the  state  was  created  and  the  Judges  of 
West  Virginia  came  Into  office.  Of  the  new  circuit  Judges,  three  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  against 
thera;  two  of  them  were  removed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  other 
resigned  without  a  hearing.  These  proceedings  occurred  In  the  Legis- 
latures of  1865,  1868  and  1S70  respectively. 

Court- Made  Law. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  required  to  decide  several  thousand  cases 
And  In  doing  so  to  pass  upon  practically  all  questions  possible  to  be 
raised  In  courts.  It  has  preserved  a  uniform  rule  ot  conservatism  and 
adherence  to  established  laws  except  where  changes  were  clearly  In 
the  Interest  of  justice  and  an  enlightened  public  policy.  The  radical 
changes  which  have  been  introduced  Into  our  Judicial  system  such  as 
evidence,  competency  of  witnesses,  rights  of  married  women,  actions 
«n  Insurance  policies,  commercial  instruments,  proceedings  before 
Justices  and  other  changes  have  all  been  Introduced  by  the  Legislature. 
Our  courts  have  adhered  generally  to  the  Common  Law  practice  except 
where  modified  by  statute. 

The  land  titles  ot  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  tonnatlon  ot  West  Vir- 
ginia were  In  a  most  deplorable  condition.  By  constitutional  smend- 
meots,  legislative  enactments  and  long  and  patient  labor  by  the  courts, 
these  impediments  to  the  successful  development  ot  the  state  have  been 
removed. 

Attomeyi  at  Law. 

Suitors  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  competent  to  manage  their  cases 
before  a  court  and  hence  a  class  of  persons  are  authorized  to  appear  for 
them.  These  persons  are  not  only  of  service  to  their  clients  but  also 
to  the  court  In  the  administration  ot  justice.  They  are  usually  styled 
attorneys  and  are  officers  of  the  courts  In  which  they  practice.  Such  Is 
the  peculiar  relation  of  attorneys  to  the  court  that  from  time  Imme- 
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mortal,  they  have  never  been  permitted  to  appear  without  leave  granted 
them  tn  eome  form.  For  more  than  a  centurjp  following  the  first  eel- 
tlement  of  Virginia,  the  colonletB  waged  a  relentlees  war  against 
attorneys  through  the  Grand  Assembly.  At  certain  periods,  they  were 
limited  by  law  In  their  practice  to  certain  courts;  at  other  times,  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  fees;  at  others,  required  to  serve  when  tbelr 
services  were  demanded,  the  statute  reading,  "No  attorney  •  •  ■ 
Bhall  refuse  to  be  entertained  In  any  cause  •  •  •  provided  be  be 
not  entertayned  by  the  adverse  party  upon  the  forfeiture  of  250-Ib.  of 
tobacco."*  By  a  statute  passed  In  1642,  attorneys  fees  were  fixed  at  20 
lbs.  of  tobacco  in  the  county  courts  and  BO  Iba.  In  the  quarter  courts, 
the  quarter  courts  being  then  the  court  of  appeals.  The  assemblymen 
realizing  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  In  certain  cases  to  present 
the  case  to  the  court,  passed  the  following  act  In  1647,  "That  in  c&se 
either  plaintiff  or  defendant  by  his  weakness  shall  be  lllce  to  loose  his 
cause,  that  they  (the  court)  may  either  open  the  cause  in  such  case  of 
weakness  or  appoint  fitt  man  out  of  the  people  to  plead  the  cause  and 
allow  him  satisfactory  requisite  and  not  to  allow  any  other  attorneys 
to  private  causes  betwixt  man  and  man  in  the  country."* 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  until  1733  that  a  license  to  practice  law  was  re- 
quired. In  May.  1732,  the  Governor  and  Council  were  authorized  to 
license  persons  to  practice  law  who  had  been  examined  by  mea  learned 
In  the  law,  »  •  •  xhls  act  was  repealed  In  1742  but  revived  in  1745. 
It  was  required  by  these  acts  that  no  persons  should  be  licensed  to  prac- 
tice law  unless  found  worthy  In  morals  and  In  legal  learning.  This  pre- 
caution baa,  by  Ibe  letter  of  the  law,  been  observed  ever  since,  althon^ 
as  a  distinguished  law  writer  has  remarked,  "It  Is  very  loosely  applied 
in  practice."  No  one  can  now  obtain  a  license  to  practice  law  In  this 
state  without  first  having  a  certificate  from  the  county  court  of  the 
county  in  which  he  has  resided  for  a  year  that  he  is  man  of  good  moral 
character;  and  he  must  also  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  or  shall  have  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  law  school  ot  the 
West  Virginia  University. 


Development  of  Taxation  and  Finetnce 

By  Hon.  W.  P.  Hubbard,  of  Wheeling. 


The  development  of  taxation  and  finance  in  West  Virginia  may  be 
taken  to  mean  the  progress  made  by  the  State  In  Its  legislation  and  prac- 
Ilce,  respecting  the  sources  of  revenue,  the  methods  of  taxation,  the 
regulation  of  expenditure,  and  Ibe  public  accounting.  A  dlscusslon'ot  It 
might  naturally  extend  to  the  financial  administration  of  counties  and 
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Other  local  sub-dl visions,  but  th&t  important  subject  can  recelTe  odIt 
incidental  mention  here,  because  any  diacUBBlon  of  it  would  transcend 
the  limits  Imposed  on  the  present  paper,  and  because  the  data  needed 
tor  accurate  discussion  are  not  available. 

It  Ib  on);  Blnce  West  Virginia  had  a  tax  commlBsloner,  and  espectallr 
since  he  was  given  supervision  of  public  accounting,  that  statistics  ot 
rouch  value  have  been  asBembled  concerning  county  and  other  local 
taxes.  Even  as  to  State  matters,  the  statistics  for  the  earlier  years  ot 
the  State's  history  are  not  very  full  or  accurate.  As  the  population, 
wealth,  revenues  and  expenditures  ot  the  State  Increased,  etatistlCB  re- 
specting them  necessarily  received  more  attention  until  now  they  are 
(airly  full,  although  there  should  be  a  still  better  record  ot  the  facts 
with  respect  to  these  important  branches  of  the  state's  activity.  The 
value  of  statistics  lies  largely  in  the  comparisons  which  they  make 
possible,  and  for  the  reason  that  has  been  suggested,  it  Is  not  easy  to 
make  accurate  comparisons  as  to  State  finances,  and  not  possible  to  do 
so  as  to  the  financial  affairs  of  counties  and  municipalities. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Auditor  has  made  it  possible  to  show  here  some  ot 
the  facts  marking  the  State's  progress  which  appear  upon  the  records 
of  hlB  office.  Under  his  direction  the  statistics  tor  fifty  years  so  far  as 
available  from  those  records  have  been  gathered  with  great  care  and 
labor.  In  order  to  save  space,  the  figures  so  supplied  have  been  re- 
uranged  and  somewhat  abbreviated  in  the  following  tables. 
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Notes  to  Receipts 


The  greater  part  ol  tbla  la  dlitiibated  to  roiuitleai  etc.,  u  ihoim  mi' 

appropriate  beti  ol  eipeadlture*. 
These   fltpires   Inrlnde   capitation    taxes   which,   DDtU   recent   JMUI, 

appear  separate);  on  the  Auditor's  books. 

tlTS,0»0  from  tfae  State  of  TIrglnts. 

Fiscal  fear  began  Janaar;  Ist. 

Fiscal  Tear  ended  September  30tb. 

Prom  1868  until  1913  fiscal  ;ear  began  Octobtr  lit. 

laclading  11^5,000  roceived  from  United  States. 

iDcIiidlDg  fl^T.OTD  received  from  XJDlted  States. 

Recelred  from  B.  &  0.  S.  R.  Co. 
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■1 

82  T 

143 

i,ni 

898 

137 

19      385 

65 

74    240 

SBO 

108 

"il 

89» 

92    271 

111 

g 

'.C 

326 

21* 

1,T« 

900 

30 

24      384 

'is 

108 

101  1 348 

5 

381  '  ISO 

1,I» 

901 

58 

82 

41 

32      458 

151 

12 

112    394 

129 

'.  s 

869 . 184 

ii; 

902 

18 

35      458 

124 1  sm 

JOB 

.a 

.K 

301  1  157 

HJi 

903 

08 

98 

92      600 

397 

19 

120    424 

.-g 

■  s 

424  !  273k 

'■SS 

904 

22 

32 

22 

3B    |604 

89 

128  !  441 

141 

483  :  2901 

^B 

P06 

70 

138    448 

114 

■1 

.  s 

BSl  .  43910 

!-22 

SM 

68 

45      720 

1B5 

170  1  4.37 

}| 

907 

OS 

100 

54 

48      770 

82 

122  1  404 

77 

1.323 

2880 

m>8 

5G 

41 

54       782 

1,99S 

409p 

'■^ 

909 

72 

87    49 

67      705 

58 

12 

141     428 

09 

1821 

53^ 

1 

910 

^16 

...  1  42 

57      874 

T9 

148    441 

84 

1,876 

ei5r 

69    H2 

59      747 

169 

184 1 459 

78 

161 

Hit 

1,986 

S80I 

1912 

BB8 

...     43 

60      794 

40 

18 

218  1  270 

65 

sm 

19 

aiST 

7S« 

1  report  made  by  tbe  AaOltor  Id  1864.) 
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Notes  to  Expenditures 


icliides  tll.063  for  arme. 

iclndca  T  79.000  patd  on  pcnltentlarr. 
IndiidH  f6o.810  paid  od  penltcDtlar;. 
Inctudes  ISO.OIW  paid  on  penltenttarr. 

W.a  164.000  expense  ot  const  It  utioaal  c 


iDFliidPd  paytDcQti 

Inrlndes  payment 
Includes  paymtot 
net  tides  paymput 


on  public  bnlldlDRB.  fSO.OOO. 
n  Capitol  building.  $53,332. 
0  tbe  School  lund.  (83.541. 
>  the  School  lund.  SIOO.OTO. 
3  tbe  School  tund,  tlOO.OOO. 


0  General  School  Puod,  «3e,T6T,  and  ia- 


■md   rrom    Stati 
School  Fond  to  Gener 

"etred  Irom  State 
rrom  State 
rerrpd  from  State 
from  Stale 
rerred  from  State 
d  from  Slate 


to    General    School    Fund.    1230,044,    and    I 
Scliool  Fund,  ISS.Ts;. 
Oeoeral  Sclionl  Fund.  tSSOlSG, 

0  General  School  Fund.  t58,01T. 
>  General  School  Fund,  t21>1.0ia. 

1  General  School  Fund,  t31T,2S4. 
•  General  Scbool  Fund,  (400,719. 
0  General  Scbool  Fund,  1113,710. 
.  General  Seboo]  Fond,  tmSW. 
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Rates  of  State  and  State  School  Levies  for  the  Years 

from  1863  to  1912,  Inclusive  (upon  each  $100) 

state.  State  School. 

1S63  9  .40     f  .00 

1864  30  .00 

1865 30  .10 

186G 30  .10 

1867 30  .10 

1868 20  .10 

1869 20  .10 

1870 26  .10 

1871  !5  .10 

1872 26  .10 

1873 26  .10 

1874-1882,  inclusive  ...  .20  .10 

1883  25  .10 

18S4 20  .10 

1885-1904,  Inclusive    ...     .25  .10 

19*6 16  .06 

1906  06  .02% 

1907 05  .00 

1908 05  .00 

1909 06  .00         (Ic  of  wbicb  Is  Road  Tki.) 

1910 05%  .00         (Ic  o(  which  Is  Road  T»x.) 

1911 02%  .00 

1912  01  .00 

1913  06  .00 

Growth  of  Population,  Revenue  and  Taxes 

A  tew  years  tor  which  the  figures  are  at  hand  may  be  compared,  so  u 
to  show  the  recent  growth  ot  the  state  in  population;  in  taxable  wealth, 
gross  and  per  capita;  the  amount  ot  state  taxes;  the  amount  ot  all  taxes; 
the  amouDt  per  capita  of  state  revenue,  of  state  property  taxes,  and  ot  all 
taxes;  and  the  total  average  rate  ot  levy. 

The  comparative  erowth  bj  decennial  periods  of  population  and  taxable 
property  In  West  Virginia  may  be  stated  as  follows,  all  the  valuatlMU 
except  that  for  1910  being  from  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Census: 

(That  tor  1910  Is  lakoD  from  the  State  assessment,  tlie  census  valuation  tot 
tlut  year  not  htTlDE  been  compiled  yet.  The  resulting  esUm&te  ol  per  capita 
wealth  for  that  year  U  therefore  on  a  dUTerent  batU  from  the  other*,  and  for 
purposes  of  comparlsoD  ii  probably  too  large.] 

Approximate 

Wealth  State  Revenoa 

Population        Taxable  Wealth    per  capita        per  capita,  (a) 

1870 442,014  f    190,651,491  |430  tl.2S 

1880 618,467  340,000.000  550  1.06 

1890 762  794  426,8S7.36S  660  1.58 

1900 958.800  635.607,830  660  1.47 

1904 1,066.065  814,340,202  760  2.21 

1910 1.221.119  1.119,828,000  926  4.06 

a.     Includes  pulbic  ulllltl?i  taxes  distributed  to  counties. 

The  followtng  table  shows,  in  separate  columns,  state  taxes,  county  and 
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local  taxes  on  prDpertr.  and  the  per  capita  amount  of  eacb  for  1804  an(t 
tbo  rears  1909  to  1S12,  IndnalTe: 

(Stated  in  Tboaaands.) 

StaU  All  Otlier  Per  capita 

Population      Tazea  Taxes  State  All  Other  Total 

1904   1,06&            976  5.033  9   .81  (4.72  (6.63 

1909  I.J98            638  8,664  .53  7.23  7.78 

1910   1,224             611  8,846  .50  7.22  7.72 

1911  1,261            887  9,453  .23  7.56  7.79 

1812  1.277            116  9,809  .09  7.76  7.85 

The  total  average  rate  of  levy  thoughout  the  etate  on  each  JIOO.OO  of 
assewed  value  waa  for: — 

1904 12.15  1/2 

1815  1.84  1/2 

1806  76  1/2 

1907  83  7/8 

1908  84  1/8 

1908  8S  1/2 

1910  84  1/2 

1911   84  6/8 

1812   85  5/6 

The  following  Uble  vUl  show  for  1904  and  the  years  1808  to  1812,  In- 
clusive, the  amount  of  taxes  levied  by  the  several  taxing  authorities.  The 
amounts  are  stated  In  thousands  of  dollars  to  save  space: 

Roads  and 

State  Counties  Schools  Bridges  Municipal  Total 

1904 (967a  11,701  (2,095  (602  (736  16,008 

1909 e3Sb  2.752  3.688  729  1.395  9,302 

1910 611b  2,716  3,931  795  1,404  8.467 

1811 287  2.727  4.284  952  1.490  9.740 

1912 116  2,624  4,683  1.132  1,570  10,026 

NOTE : — a.     ladudlDg  Stite  school  tai.     b.     iDcladlDg  State  road  tai. 

The  facts  shown  b?  the  foregoing  tables  afford  the  prtnclpal  basis  for  the 
conclusions  here  stated  and  b7  them  the  reader  may  test  the  accuracy  of 
those  conclusions,  or  be  guided  to  others.  Thej  will  enable  him  to  measure 
the  growth  of  the  State's  revenue  and  expenditures,  to  classify  them,  to 
note  the  comparative  Importance  of  the  different  classes,  to  trace  the 
changes  In  method  from  time  to  time,  and  to  test  the  effldeDcy  and 
economy  of  the  State's  administration. 

Of  course,  comparisons  baaed  on  these  figures  may  not  be  absolutely  ac- 
curate, because  changes  in  the  assessment  day  or  in  the  fiscal  year,  in  the 
soorces  of  revenue  and  objects  of  expenditure,  or  in  methods  of  bookkeeping 
and  administration,  may  well  make  It  difficult  to  apply  the  same  classifica- 
tion thronghont  the  tabl%  and  because  the  growth  of  treaanrr  transactions 
tends  to  complicate  the  acconnta. 

A  state  may  be  moved,  as  some  IndlTldnals  are,  by  the  desire  to  be 
eflldent.    When  it  has  clear  purposes  and  ideals.  Its  activity  may  be  thong^t- 
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ful  and  logical  and  deBnite,  and  it  comes  to  have  a  controlling  poller.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  more  conscious  a  state  Is  of  having  such  a  poller, 
tbe  higher  is  Its  place  in  civilization.  There  are  various  phases  of  govern- 
ment activity,  though,  and  a  state  ma]*  have  and  be  conscious  of  a  deSnlte 
poller  as  to  one  of  them  and  not  as  to  another.  For  example,  WM 
Virginia's  efforts  tor  good  schools  have  been  more  persistent  and  efOdent 
than  Its  efforts  for  good  Mads;  and  tbe  State  would  naturally  seem  mora 
clvUiied  to  a  teacher  than  to  an  automobilist. 

Taking  her  whole  history  together.  West  Virginia  cannot  boast  a  deflniie, 
traditional  and  controlling  policy  as  to  taxation  and  finance.  The  steps  she 
has  taken  have  for  tbe  most  part  been  rather  to  meet  some  Immediate  need. 
than  to  heed  tbe  calls  of  justice.  This  may  be  due  In  part  to  the  rapidly 
changing  composltioa  of  legislative  bodies.  At  present  legislators  rarely 
serve  more  than  one  term  and  cannot  be  expected  to  study  seriously  or 
understand  thoroughly  State  finances,  so  that  the  lessons  of  experience 
cannot  have  their  due  weight.  Under  a  recent  wise  amendment  to  tbe 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  election  of  Senator* 
by  tbe  people,  members  of  tbe  legislature  will  be  chosen  upon  other  con- 
siderations, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  capable  men  may  tliere  find  creditable 
careers  In  aiding  the  normal,  harmonious  and  logical  development  of  the 
financial  system  of  tbe  State. 

On  the  single  occasion  when  a  fairly  complete  financial  plan  was 
presented,  tbe  people  of  the  State  came  to  Its  understanding  and  approval 
with  reasonable  promptness  and  vigor,  but  political  controversy  and 
private  Interest  made  such  breaches  In  It  that  what  the  legislature  enacted 
was  rather  a  collection  of  beneficial  amendments  than  a  compact  co^ 
related  financial  system. 

Naturally,  the  purposes,  tendencies  and  results  of  State  taxation  have 
differed  from  time  to  time,  as  differing  motives  and  Interests  gained  or  lost 
Influence,  These  changes  of  purpose  and  result  may  fairly  be  assigned  to 
five  periods  of  tbe  State's  history,  and  these  periods  coincide  nearly  enon^ 
with  the  decennial  periods  defined  by  the  taking  of  tbe  United  States  Censui 
to  Justify  us  In  using  tbe  latter,  especially  as  that  will  open  a  wider  range 
In  making  comparisons. 

The  Period  from  1 86 1  to  1870 

The  first  of  these  periods  extends  from  the  formation  of  tbe  State,  or, 
indeed,  from  tbe  reorganisation  of  Virginia  In  1861,  anUl  1870.  Tha  ston 
of  taxation  and  finance  In  West  Virginia  really  began  when  the  OovemmenE 
of  Virginia  was  reorganized  and  had  its  seat  at  Wheeling.  T%e  men  and 
influences  behind  that  movement  were  tbe  same  wtalch  brought  tbe  new 
State  Into  being  two  years  later.  Tbe  assets  of  tbe  restored  government 
at  first  were  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  tbe  recognition  of  the  United  State* 
government,  for  It  had  no  organized  body  of  officers,  not  even  an  auditor  or 
treasurer;  It  had  no  money  and  no  credit;  It  could  not  pay  the  members  of 
the  Convention  of  June.  ISCl.  But  tbe  ways  of  those  men  and  those  time* 
were  practical  and  -direct.  Governor  Pierpont  and  Peter  G.  Van  Winkle, 
afterwards  United  States  Senator,  called  on  the  cashiers  of  the  two  priod- 
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pal  banks  at  Wheeling.  The  Governor  told  tbem  that  a  State  without 
money  was  of  no  account  and  that  he  wanted  $10,000  to  pay  the  expenses  o( 
the  convention,  saying  that  he  did  not  ask  a  loan  to  the  State,  but  wanted  a 
loan  to  bimselt  on  his  individual  note,  endorsed  by  Mr.  Van  Wlalile.  On 
that  paper  he  got  $5,000  from  each  bank,  with  which  he  padd  Ae  expenses 
o(  the  convention.  The  seed  of  the  flnances  of  We«t  Virginia  was  then 
sown. 

Neither  then  nor  afterward,  when  West  Virginia  was  formed,  was  there 
anv  effort  or,  Indeed,  any  opportunity  lo  consider  and  plan  flnanclai  organi- 
zation or  methods  of  taxation  and  the  men  who  were  then  at  work  had 
not  been  trained  in  the  Investigation  of  such  questions. 

The  restored  government  of  Virginia  in  February,  1863.  In  contemplation 
ot  the  fortnatlon  of  the  new  State,  re-enacted  In  substance  the  tax  laws  of 
Virginia,  except  as  to  slaves. 

The  West  Virginia  constitution  of  1EC3  kept  In  force  the  common  law 
and  st^itutes  of  Virginia  not  repugnr.nt  to  that  constitution.  So  West 
Virginia,  at  Its  formation,  was  provided  with  a  fully  developed  financial 
system.  This  had  Its  advantages  and  Its  drawbacks.  Every  other  new 
State  was  formed  In  time  of  peace  and  had  an  opportunity  to  establish  Its 
finances  In  accordance  with  the  needs  and  spirit  of  Its  own  people,  un- 
embarrassed  by  any  existing  system  and  undisturbed  by  violence.  Kveiy 
one  of  them  came  Into  being  with  the  good  will  of  all  its  own  people  and 
of  the  other  states.  West  Virginia.  In  the  midst  of  war,  scarcely  assured 
of  Its  own  existence  or  ot  that  of  the  Union  to  which  It  bad  been  admitted, 
had  problems  which  were  more  Important  even  than  those  of  finance  and 
which  demanded  all  its  powers.  Its  men  had  left  productive  Industry  to 
engage  in  war.  Some  were  fighting  for  the  State's  existence,  and  It  had  to 
contribute  to  their  support  as  well  as  bear  Its  ordinary  charges.  Others  of 
Its  own  citizens  were  fighting  to  destroy  the  State.  In  nearly  half  its 
territory  Its  taxes  could  not  be  collected.  Railroads  were  largely  exempted 
from  taxation  for  some  time  by  their  Virginia  charters.  Under  such 
conditions  West  Virginia's  financial  history  In  that  early  period  was 
creditable  as  well  as  Its  political  history. 

With  an  old  system  In  operation,  familiar  to  the  people,  strengthened  hy 
many  Interests,  Influences  and  prejudlcrs  to  say  nothing  of  Inertia,  If  West 
Virginia,  even  after  the  war,  had  desired  an  Ideal  syatem.  It  would  have 
had  the  double  task  of  BQtting  rid  of  the  old  and  forming  the  new  and  better 
one.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  remarkable  that  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
In  financial  methods  In  fifty  yeara  has  been  somewhat  slow,  halting  and 
Irregular,  with  an  occasional  backward  step,  or  that  there  is  still  lack  of  a 
thorongh  and  symmetrical  system. 

The  changes  In  the  old  system  from  the  time  the  Stale  was  formed  until 
the  present,  although  some  at  them  are  important,  have  for  (be  most  part 
been  gradually  made,  as  the  need  ot  funds  and  the  appearance  of  taxable 
subjects  suggested  them,  and  have  been  ratlier  practical  and  amendatory 
than  logical  and  fundamental  In  their  nature.  While  old  taxes  have  been 
Increased,  or  In  some  Instances  disused,  and  new  taxes  have  been  added, 
while  new  methods  of  assessment  and  collection  have  been  adopted  and  new 
checks  on  expenditures  have  been  provided,  and  while,  as  the  State  grew. 
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tbe  public  undertakings  of  the  State  bave  widened,  jet  moat  of  Uie 
changes  bave  been  more  In  metbod  than  la  Bubstance.  Notable  excepUons 
to  tbls  are  to  be  mentioned  later. 

State  Indebtedness 

The  formation  of  West  Virginia  brought  into  being  a  nev  and  specific 
problem — the  apportionment  of  the  debt  of  Virginia — vhlch,  tbougb  long 
dormant,  baa  o(  late  years  become  acute  and  now  Is  before  tbe  Supreme 
Court  ot  the  United  States  for  determination. 

West  Virginia  has  no  public  debt  of  its  own,  Ita  constitution  torblddlnc 
that  such  debt  should  be  contracted,  except  to  meet  casual  deficits  in  the 
revenue,  to  redeem  a  previous  liability  of  tbe  State,  to  suppress  inaurrec- 
Uons,  to  repel  invasions,  or  defend  tbe  State  in  time  of  war.  Fortunatelj, 
none  of  these  conditions,  unless  that  which  mentions  a  previous  llabllltr 
of  tbe  State  was  Intended  to  refer  to  some  portion  ot  the  debt  of  Vtrgln<a, 
has  ever  existed  to  an  extent  which  caused  an  Indebtedness  of  any  consider- 
able size  or  for  any  considerable  time. 

The  sums  of  money  borrowed  by  tbe  State  of  West  Virginia,  as  shown  by 
tbe  reports  of  tbe  State  auditor,  on  account  of  deflclta  In  the  State  revenue, 
are  as  follows 


Borrowed  from  Banks   40,541 

Borrowed  from  Banks    55,000 

Borrowed — Not  shown   from  wbom    64,000 

Borrowed  from  The  School  Fund  |    6,000 

Borrowed  from  Banks   40,000  45.000 

Borrowed — Not  shown   from  whom    80,^)00 

18S2    Borrowed— Not   shown   from  whom    110,000 

1883    Borrowed — Not  shown  from  whom    163,000 

Borromed^Not  shown   from  whom    113,000 

Borrowed  from  The  School  Fund   (  34,000 

Borrowed  from  Banks   110,000  144  000 


35.000 


68,000 

1S88    Borrowed  from  Banks   76,000 

Borrowed  from  The  School  Fuad   f  15,000 

Borrowed  from  Banks   40,000  56,000 


50,000 
Reports  do  not  show  any  further  loans  to  tbe  State,  up  to  tbe  present  date. 

In  December,  1863,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  passed  Its  first  general  tax 
law.    At  first  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  State,  outside  of  tbe  war  exj>enses,  were 
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TSTT  llsSit,  iiroTidlng  the  bare  necesaltles  of  cirll  goTemmeiit  on  &  modest 
scale.  Br  the  end  of  the  first  period,  tbe  war  with  Its  harassing  problems 
and  extraordinary  expenses  was  over,  and  the  State  was  fairly  launched 
upon  Its  normal  career.  Throughout  this  period  State  revenues  were  do- 
rived  almost  entirely  from  taxes  on  property  and  on  licenses.  From  these 
and  without  any  resort  to  nnusual  methods,  the  expenses  of  governtnent 
were  met.  That  could  have  been  done  only  by  the  exercise  of  remarkable 
economy  and  efficiency  In  every  branch  of  the  government  It  is  without 
parallel  In  the  subseituont  history  of  the  State,  and  Indicates  a  business 
ability  In  the  fathers  worthy  of  mention  with  their  statesmanship  In  creat- 
ing a  commonwealth. 

The  Period  1870  to  1880 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  period,  that  from  1870  to  18S0,  there  was 
some  recurrence  to  the  institutions  and  methods  of  Virginia,  and  a  dis- 
position to  disturb  the  leglalation  of  the  preceding  period.  Shortly  after 
1870  the  State  came  under  the  control  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
sentiments  and  methods  of  the  old  State  and  were  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  form  and  substance  by  the 
legislation  of  the  new  State.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1872.  In 
terms  It  permitted  the  taxation  of  prlvfleges  and  licenses.  This,  perhaps, 
was  unnecessary  In  view  of  the  well-settled  rule  that  all  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State  may  be  exercised  by  its  legislature  without  any  special 
grant  thereof.  Indeed,  the  power  of  taxation  had  been  widely  exercised  In 
Virginia,  under  the  constitution  of  1830,  which  contained  no  grant  of 
taxing  power.  This  expression  in  the  constitution  of  1S7£  may  be  taken, 
however,  as  an  indlcatloQ  of  wlllidgnese  that  the  field  of  taxation  might 
he  widened.  If,  however,  the  legislature  could  only  exercise  such  powers 
as  were  especially  granted  to  It  by  the  constitution,  as  a  majority  of  the 
constitutional  convention  seem  to  have  thought.  If  we  may  Judge  from 
the  many  grants  of  power  made  in  the  constitution  to  the  legislature, 
this  provision  would  have  been  retrogressive,  rather  than  progressive.  It 
would  have  hampered  the  taxation  of  public  utilitiea  and  prevented  the 
taxation  of  Inheritances. 

During  this  period  taxes  on  railroads  (Included  in  the  table  under  the 
■caption  of  "Public  UtlUtles")  vere  collected  ia  small  amounts,  and  In  the 
yeara  1871  to  1874,  inclusive,  temporary  taxes  were  collected  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings,  aggregating  for  the  four  years  nearly  |S50,000. 
The  averages  of  revenues  and  disbursements  In  this  period  were  almost 
Identical  with  those  In  the  first  period. 

The  Period  from  1880  to  1890 

In  the  third  period,  from  1880  to  1890,  the  features  of  Interest  were  the 
so-called  supplemental  order  of  Governor  Jackson  against  certain  exemp- 
tions, and  the  report  of  the  first  State  Tax  Commission.  Althougli  the  con- 
stitution of  West  Virginia  ol  1863  definitely  provided  that  all  pri^Mrty 
should  be  taxed  in  proporilon  to  Its  value,  but  tbat  property  used  for  certain 
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specified  purpoSQB  might  be  exempted  from  taxation,  the  first  lesisUlOK 
Qndertook  to  exempt  other  property  tban  tbat  which  the  constltutioa  uU 
might  be  exempted.  It  provided  that  the  products  ot  agriculture,  mininc 
and  manufacturing  remaining  on  hand  unsold  on  the  aasesament  day  shooM 
be  exempt.  These  bad  been  exempted  by  the  Virginia  legislature  under  tlie 
constitution  of  1851,  which  permitted  the  legislature  to  exempt  any  propertr 
It  choBe.  The  exemption  was  repeated  in  every  revision  of  the  West  VI^ 
ginla  statute  up  to  1S82.  The  State  being  la  need  ot  money,  the  GoTernor. 
in  1ES3,  directed  the  assessors  to  disregard  the  exemptions  thus  provided  bj 
the  leglslatore  and  to  assess  the  property  covered  by  them.  Some  asaesMn 
retuBed  to  do  this,  Insisting  that  the  exemption  was  legal,  or  at  least  that 
the  question  was  one  lor  the  legislature  and  the  coorts  and  not  for  the 
Governor.  The  question  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  Appeals,  and 
it  upheld  the  action  of  the  Governor.  The  assessments  were  ostensibly 
made  accordingly,  but  the  addition  to  the  taxable  property  thereby  was 
very  incon  aider  able,  Increasing  the  total  about  four  per  cent.  Tbe  exemp- 
tJona,  which  were  more  considerable,  and  which  wrought  the  greatest  in- 
justice, were  not  those  which  had  been  expressed  In  legislation,  bnt  othen 
which  had  grown  up  gradually  in  practice,  and  under  which  the  larger 
portion  of  intangible  personality  escaped  assessment,  and  a  targe  part  ot 
the  value  of  real  estate  escaped  taxation  because  of  Its  under-valuatlon. 
The  principal  revenue  ot  the  State  was  derived  from  taxation  on  propoty 
assessed  by  the  assessors  of  counties  or  of  districts  within  counties.  Tbe 
rate  of  State  levy  being  the  same  tn  all  counties  and  districts,  it  was  to 
the  Interest  of  each  of  them  to  have  Its  property  assessed  aa  low  ai 
possible,  because  the  lower  its  assessment,  the  less  was  the  percentage  of 
the  State  tax  which  It  must  pay  and  the  greater  the  percentage  which 
other  counties  or  districts  must  pay.  The  aBsessors  of  the  various  counties 
and  districts  were  Impelled  by  local  sentiment  to  reduce  their  assessments 
aa  low  as  possible,  and  an  assessor  was  hardly  deemed  patriotic  who  would 
let  himself  be  outdone  by  another  In  this  competition.  In  counties  in 
which  there  was  more  than  one  assessment  district  a  like  condition  existed 
between  the  assessments  in  the  several  districts,  the  assessor  of  each  en 
deavoring  to  protect  it  against  an  undue  share  of  the  county  levy. 

Before  1904  re-assessments  of  real  estate  were  made  when  ordered  bj 
the  Legislature,  at  Intervals  of  about  ten  years,  usually  when  more  revenue 
was  needed.  These  re-assessments  were  made  by  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose  In  the  several  counties  and  assessment  districts,  and  the 
commissioners  were  men  of  standing  and  ability.  It  was  always  necessary, 
the  State  property  tar  then  being  a  matter  of  Importance,  to  have  die 
assessments  made  by  the  several  commissioners  equalized  as  between  the 
counties  and  districts.  This  was  ordinarily  done  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  until  the  re-assessment  of  1899,  when  a  special  board  of  equalisation 
composed  of  five  of  the  most  capable  men  of  the  State  did  the  work.  That 
Board  asked  each  commissioner  "what  per  cent  of  the  actual  appraised 
value  of  the  real  estate  was  adopted  as  the  valuation"  by  him.  The  replies 
of  the  commissioners  varied  all  the  way  from  33^%  to  the  full  actual 
value,  the  percentages  stated  ranging  through  33%,  50,  G5,  60,  6S,  66,  G6%. 
70,  72,  7S,  30,  86.    In  some  cases  Improved  lands  and  wild  lands,  or  landi 
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and  buildings,  in  Uie  same  district  were  valued  at  different  percentaget  of 
their  actual  value.  The  Injustice  of  Buch  a  state  of  analrs  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for  an  assesBment  of  property  at  Its  full,  "true  and  actual 
value," 

Tbe  exemption  of  agricultural  or  manufactured  products  was,  In  its 
amount  and  nature,  inconslderaLle  In  comparison  with  these  other  hin- 
drances to  jst  taxation.  The  best  result  of  the  Governor's  order  and  of  th« 
litigation  which  followed  was  that  attention  was  directed  to  questions  of 
taxation  and  flnance,  and  tbe  inihllc  mind  was  to  some  extent  preiiared  for 
the  consideration  of  more  Important  questions  of  that  hind  which  were 
later  to  b  ebrougtat  to  Its  attention. 

Furtber  interest  In  questions  of  this  sort  attended  tbe  appointment  and 
report  of  a  tax  commission  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Qovemor 
in  18S3  under  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  legislature.  This  commis- 
sion made  several  reports  in  which  some  of  tbe  wrongs  of  taxation  as 
it  was  administered  were  exposed  in  vigorous  terms.  Unfortunately, 
the  commission  was  small  in  numlier  and  so  could  not  be  very  representa- 
tive,  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  the  three  failed  to  agree  in  their 
recommendations.  One  dissented  In  atl  respects  from  the  views  of  tbe 
other  two,  and  the  two  differed  with  one  another  In  some  Important 
particulars.  The  Governor  was  not  In  sympathy  with  the  suggestions  of 
tbe  commission,  and  In  laying  Its  report  before  tbe  Legislature  declared 
that  the  additions  to  the  revenue  growing  out  of  tbe  assessment  of 
personalty  theretofore  exempted  would  meet  tbe  requirements  of  the  State, 
Perhaps  the  serious  defect  In  the  report  of  the  commission  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  was  that  It  did  not  formulate  any  bills  to  carry  out 
Its  views.  Under  such  circumstances,  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
legislation  would  follow  or  that  anything  of  practical  value  would  Im- 
mediately result.  So  it  proved,  and  tbe  reports  of  the  commission  served 
only  as  food  for  thought  by  those  whose  tastes  or  occupations  gave- 
them  an  Interest  in  such  questions.  Tbe  report,  however,  contained  one 
suggestion  of  great  value,  and  that  was  the  recommendation  that  ther» 
should  be  one  State  head  to  tbe  administration  of  tbe  tax  system.  Later, 
through  legislation  based  on  tbe. recommendation  of  the  second  tax  com- 
mission hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  this  Idea  was  realized  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  State  Tax  Commissioner,  the  existence  of  whose  office  made 
possible  tbe  success  of  some  of  the  tax  reforms  advocated  by  tbe  last- 
mentioned  Com  mission. 

During  this  period,  in  ISES,  license  taxes  .on  corporation  charters  were 
first  imposed.  These  taxes  being  then  nominal  in  amount,  the  proceeds 
from  them  remained  Inconsiderable  during  this  period.  LAter  they  were 
ao  developed  as  to  produce  largs  rerennei. 

The  Period  from  1890  to  1900. 

During  the  fourth  period,  from  1890  to  1900,  there  was  but  little  movs- 
ment  with  respect  to  State  taxation  or  finance.  In  18S7  an  act  was  passed 
taxing  collateral  Inheritances.    Returns  from  this,  however,  did  not  ap- 
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pear  until  189S,  and  tor  reara  were  lodgnlflcant  The  statute  was  not 
Terr  tborongh,  and  its  enforcement  was  atlll  leaa  ao.  It,  howeTer.  wai  In 
the  line  ol  progresB  and  suggested  later  leElelatlon  under  which  a  lartt 
rereune  for  the  State  was  obtained.  The  Legislature  In  1897  appointed  ■ 
Joint  special  committee  to  propose  amendmenta  ot  the  State  Conatltutltm. 
The  Committee  gave  little  attention  to  taxation  and  finance,  but  did  pto- 
pose  to  limit  the  State  levy  to  SE  cenU  and  the  State  school  levy  to  U>4 
eanta  and  to  deduct  mortgages  from  the  valuation  of  real  estate.  Tlit 
Ont  of  these  suggestions  was  not  of  much  value  In  the  abeeoce  of  snjr 
provision  regulating  the  valtiation  of  property.  The  second  bukhUod 
was  made  ostenalhly  for  the  benefit  of  the  tanning  classes.  It  would  have 
afforded  more  relief,  however,  to  railroad,  mining  and  mannfacturhiE 
corporations.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  mortgaged  almost  to  Its  full 
value,  the  mortgage  bonds  being  held  outside  of  the  State,  it  would  ba.it 
left  nothing  for  the  State  to  tax.  Indeed,  this  proposition  might  hm 
opened  the  way  to  much  flctltlons  sxemptloo.  Hess  suggestions  not 
only  failed  of  enactment,  but  tailed  to  attract  public  attention. 

It  was  In  the  fifth  period,  from  1900  to  1910,  that  public  attention  wu 
turned  strongly  to  taxation  and  finance,  and  that  in  all  brancbes  of  tbe 
subject  decided  progress  was  made  by  the  State. 

This  was  dne  largely  to  the  need  of  revenues  to  meet  the  growing  a- 
penditures  of  the  State,  but  also  to  a  sense  of  the  injustice  which  bad 
existed  for  many  years  In  the  administration  of  the  taxing  power. 

The  second  tax  commission  was  appointed  under  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  In  1901.  It  consisted  of  five  members  fairly  representative 
of  different  localities.  Interests  and  politics.  Through  good  fortune,  or 
good  management.  Its  report  was  unanimous.  It  presented  bills  corrylnc 
out  In  detail  the  Buggestlons  In  Its  report.  These  bills  together  consti- 
tuted a  comprehensive  plan.  The  Commission's  suegeatlons  received  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  They  were,  however,  opposed  by  strong  In- 
fluences In  the  dominant  party  of  the  State,  which  led  to  conferences  in 
wbtcli  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  changes  In  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  commission  in  order  to  facilitate  their  passage.  Still  there  vu 
opposition  before  the  legislature  from  strong  political  and  business  In- 
terests. No  action  was  bad  at  the  regular  session  and  it  was  only  at  i 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  called  for  the  purpose  of  conslderloE 
the  report  and  bills,  that  action  on  them  was  had  somewhat  Id  accord 
with  the  strong  popular  demand. 

While  symmetry  of  the  proposition  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  changM 
which  were  made,  ao  much  as  was  enacted  into  law  constitnted  the  most 
Important  and  significant  advance  ever  made  in  West  Virginia  finances. 

S(»ne  of  the  important  matters  recommended  by  the  Commission  were: 
the  separation  of  the  sources  of  revenue  for  State  and  local  purposes,  and 
to  that  end  the  abolition  of  the  State  property  tax  and  the  increase  and 
extension  of  license  taxes  to  go  to  the  State;  the  assessment  of  all  prop- 
erty at  Its  true  and  actual  value  and  the  collection  of  taxes  on  so  much 
as  is  taxable,  and  thereby  the  reduction  of  the  rate  levied  on  the  property: 
one  aasessor  In  each  county  with  the  req-ulsHe  number  of  assistants;  an 
oimiial  asaessment  of  realty  as  well  as  personalty;  a  graduated  tax  on 
Inheritances;  the  assessment  of  all  public  service  corporations  by  Ott 
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board  of  pnbllo  worki;  llmltatlona  on  local  taxation;  tbo  repeal  of  nn- 
conaUtutloual  exemptloni;  the  transfer  from  the  State  to  the  connUea  of 
Kvensea  which  are  In  their  control;  a  tax  commlsBloner. 

TJie  commlaelon  recotnmended  several  measures  of  economj,  the  en- 
actment of  which  has  brought  about  considerable  savins.  In  the  Teporta 
of  the  commlsBlon,  too,  are  other  sugKeationa  which  ripened  Into  legis- 
lation later  during  the  same  period,  Buch  as  a  aystem  of  public  account- 
ing and  the  eetabllehment  of  a  central  board  to  control  the  operation 
and  expenses  of  the  State  Inetltutlona  ■ 

In  the  epeclal  aesBlon  of  1904  many  of  the  acts  recommended  by  the 
tax  commlselon  were  passed,  and  at  the  regular  session  of  UOG  these 
were  Bomewhat  amended  as  to  phraeeolc^y. 

The  response  in  the  revenues  of  the  State  to  the  amendments  relating 
to  the  BtibJectB  of  taxation  was  prompt.  In  IBOl  the  revenue  from  licenees 
was  |26fl,496;  In  1907,  fES7.5«4,  and  In  1912.  |T79,508.  In  1904  the  taxes 
on  Inherltancee  amounted  to  16.443;  In  1007,  to  (95  013,  and  In  1912  to 
$168,233.  The  taxes  on  public  utilities  In  1904  were  1617,448;  In  1007. 
11,447,669,  and  In  1912,  12,138,874. 

By  an  act  passed  In  1904  the  fees  collected  by  the  auditor  and  secretary 
or  state  were  directed  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  In  1907  these  amounted 
to  166,877,  and  In  1912  to  (66,734. 

While  the  State  expenditures  for  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks,  and  their 
contingent  expenses.  Increased  from  162,000  In  1S65  to  (396,000  in  1912, 
the  percentage  of  the  revenuee  going  to  that  purpose  haa  eteadily  de- 
creased, having  been  16  per  cent  In  1865,  11  In  1876,  10  in  1885,  7  In  1896, 
8  In  1905  and  7  In  1912. 

The  marked  increase  lu  State  expenditures  has  been  in  those  for  edu- 
cation. Aggregating  under  that  head  the  payments  to  the  General  School 
Fund,  the  School  Fund,  the  University  and  the  Normal  Schools,  they 
amounted  In  1866  to  (75,000;  In  1875  to  (262.000;  In  1886  to  (273000;  In 
1896  to  (446,000;  in  1906  to  (918,000  and  in  1912  to  (1,674,000.  the  amount 
in  the  latter  year  being  twenty-two  times  aa  mucb  as  in  1866  and  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  in  1896. 

Expenditures  upon  hospitals  and  charitable  Institutions  have  Increased 
ti-om  (78,000  In  1870  to  (470,000  in  1912. 

The  disbursement  of  funds  on  account  of  State  Institutions,  educational, 
charitable  and  penal,  has  been  since  July,  1909,  under  the  direction  of  a 
State  Board  of  Control,  whose  administration  bas  resulted  in  large  saving 
to  the  State. 

The  State  taxes  on  licenses  have  produced  more  revenue  than  any  other 
class  of  state  taxes.  While  the  abolition  of  liquor  licensee  will  reduce  thle 
very  much,  the  consequent  financial  benefits  In  the  reduction  of  expenses 
and  otherwise  which  may  be  hoped  for,  wilt  enure  mainly  to  the  counties 
and  municipalities.  It  will  be  wiser  to  develop  new  sources  of  revenue 
to  make  good  this  loss  than  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  Increase  the 
State  property  tax.  While  the  latter  seeme  the  easy  way.  It  will  be  found 
In  its  conaequences  to  be  expensive  and  unwise,  for  It  leads  back  to  the 
objectionable  financial  methods  which  were  largely  discarded  In  1904. 
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Pres«it  Conditions,  Tendencies  and  Needs 

This  conilderatlon  and  tbe  more  eeriouB  one  of  the  poaalble  liabUIty  ol 
tbQ  Stste  for  part  of  tbe  Virginia  debt,  call  tor  a  careful  and  conaerratlTe 
oonne  on  the  part  of  the  LeglBlature,  with  regard  to  espenaes  of  lbs 
atate,  and  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  local  taxing  anthoiitlea,  and 
for  a  like  course  on  the  part  of  those  aatboritles  In  th«  administration  ol 
their  powers. 

The  public  welfare  la  largely  In  tbe  hands  of  local  offlcers,  and  their  nal 
in  enforcing  the  law  against  their  neighbors  often  needs  the  spur  of  public 
opinion.  There  ts  an  unceasing  conflict  between  prlrate  and  public  In- 
terests, and  tbe  latter  will  yield  unless  supported  by  a  settled  public  pollCT 
continually  and  vigilantly  asserted.  As  the  State  enters  Its  sixth  decadt^ 
there  are  some  Indications  that  popular  IiLterest  has  shifted  from  icsttcn 
Of  taxation  to  other  questions.  The  legislature  is  not  making  progrcM  In 
state  finance;  Indeed,  It  is  not  holding  at  erery  point  the  adTaneed 
financial  position  already  won. 

While  the  population  Is  Increasing,  the  capitation  taxes  are  decreasing 
The  auditor's  records  show  these  separately  only  since  1906,  the  flgnni 
being  for  ISOT,  I6E,896;  for  IMS,  166,976;  tor  1909,  2S7,S09;  (or  1310, 
118,926;  for  1911,  208,086;  lor  1912,  196,939. 

Provision  has  now  been  made  for  the  increase  at  the  State  property  tax. 
which  had  nearly  disappeared  and  should  be  abolished. 

The  wholesome  llmlta  on  the  taxing  powers  of  local  bodies  and  on  ths 
creation  of  municipal  Indebtedness,  have  been  broken  down  in  part 

The  Tax  Commissioner's  ofllce,  always  efficiently  conducted,  and  alwan 
at  variance  with  some  private  interests,  has  lately  been  charged  with  doUcs 
foreign  to  Its  nature  and  original  purpose.  Some  time  ago  It  was  gives 
supervision  of  public  accounting,  thus  bringing  it  into  controversy  with 
local  oflicers  throughout  tbe  State,  who  sometimes  organize  not  mprely  to 
defeat  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  the  public  interest,  but  to  nullify  its  exs- 
cutlon.  Recently,  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law,  producing  a  new 
set  of  active  adversaries,  have  been  assigned  to  the  Tax  Commiaaloner. 
Overloading  this  officer  with  these  new  and  foreign  duUes,  merely  because 
he  has  been  efficient  in  those  which  properly  belong  to  him.  and  to  which 
his  office  Is  adapted.  Is  unwise,  and  Is  unjust  to  the  admin istrati on  of  the 
tax  system. 

While  the  finances  of  the  State,  therefore,  now  invite  serious  study  and 
also  amendment  at  various  points.  State  taxation  has  not  up  to  thto  time 
pressed  excessively  or  even  serionsly  on  the  Industry  or  resources  (rf  the 
people,  and  the  most  urgent  problems  for  the  reformer  lie  in  the  field  of 
local  finance  and  taxation. 

All  thia  is  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature  which  may  rellere  ths 
tax-payer  even  more  by  Improving  his  local  situaUon  than  by  direct  deaUng 
with  the  State  taxes  and  expenditure.  Important  as  those  snttjeeta  sk. 

NOTE.— In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  Auditor  and  the  Tax  CommlBsioner  of  the  State  and  to  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  for  sUtlstics  and  other  Information 
prompUy  and  courteously  furnished  by  them,  and  especially  to  Dr 
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Municipal  Development 

By  Hon.  Qeerge  1.  NetJ,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Tba  state  ot  Weat  Virginia  Is  only  a  liall-ceatory  old;  but  some  of  tbe 
munlcIpallUes  vithln  her  borders  bave  already  paaaed  tbe  century  mark — 
tbus  again,  bat  In  an  exceptional  manner,  demonstnktlng  that  local  Eorem- 
ment  1b  flrBt  and  the  most  stable  of  all  govemsients. 

We  have  vithln  our  present  state  boundary  cities,  towns  and  villages 
which  paid  homage  to  and  accepted  authority  from  the  mother  state  of 
Virginia  before  West  Virginia,  as  a  state,  was  dreamed  of.  Tbe  present 
charter  of  the  city  of  Wheeling  Is  one  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Tl^ 
glnla  before  the  war  between  the  Btatea.  Quyandotte  celebrated  her  one 
hundlredth  annlrersary,  aod  was  forthwith  swallowed  np  and  gulped  down 
by  her  thrifty  sister,  Huntington.  Sbe  was  proud  of  her  past,  and  her 
people  loTed  to  recite  the  doings  of  men  long  before  and  during  the  war. 
A  large  part  of  her  area  was  sacred  ground.  Future  progress  was  delayed 
while  recounting  the  deeds  running  throu^  a  century.  Ouyandotte  Is  now 
being  rejuvenated  and  Is  an  Important  factor  In  the  present  and  future 
progress  ot  her  partner  and  ally.  What  Is  true  of  Wheeling  and  Quyan- 
dotte, In  a  large  part,  is  true  ot  other  municipalities  of  the  State.  Thus 
It  Is  that  these  old  municipal  governments  of  ours  have  lived  and  prospered 
under  two  different  state  governments  which  were,  at  times,  adverse  and 
hostile. 

West  Virginia,  rich  In  natural  resources  and  In  the  kind  and  worth  of 
her  citizens,  is  poor  In  the  size  and  Importance  of  her  municipalities,  llie 
states  which  surround  and  abut  upon  her,  point  with  pride  to  large  and 
prosperous  cities;  while  in  Weat  Virginia,  cities  having  a  population  ol 
over  ten  thousand,  are  tew  and  far  between.  This  Is  in  part  because  for 
many  years  our  people  bad  taken  no  accounting  of  tbe  state's  natural 
resources  and  wealth;  did  not  have  the  slightest  conception  of  her  agri- 
cultural poBBlbUltles;  and  did  not  realize  the  great  advantages  of  her  lo- 
cation SB  relates  to  the  present  and  future  business  of  the  country.  Oar 
people  were  content  to  remain  Inactive  while  the  riches  from  our  resources 
helped  to  build  the  Induetrles  of  nearby  states  and  make  for  them  large 
and  prosperous  cities,  which.  In  a  measure,  count  for  our  humiliation.  Tbe 
people  of  those  states  are  no  better  endowed  naturally,  and  neither  have 
they  more  business  acumen.  Our  lands,  timber,  coals,  clays,  oil,  gas  and 
water  power,  and  the  like,  give  West  Virginia  such  a  variety  of  natural 
resources  that  she  ought  to  distance  all  competitors  In  the  race  for  su- 
premacy. These  things,  properly  considered  and  developed,  ought  to  be 
making  big  cities  for  us  rather  than  for  the  people  of  other  states.  l%la 
mnst  In  time  right  Itself.  In  tact,  tbe  turning  point  has  been  reached. 
Already  some  of  our  cities  are  Infused  with  new  life.  They  know  and 
feel  tbelr  natural  advantages  and  have  confidence  In  their  ability  to  cope 
with  all  competitors.  Tbelr  people— In  fact,  all  the  people  of  the  state-> 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Having  been  slow  to  move,  now  that 
they  are  moving,  the  pace  will  be  swift  and  certain.   The  valley  ot  the  Ohio 
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and  Its  trlbutarleB  la  becoming  a  beehlTe  of  Indnatrlei,  sjid  soon  it  wIQ 
be  the  market  place  ot  the  vorld.  This  meaoa  that  cities  already  blK  mint 
and  will  grow  larger;  and  that  cltlea  not  yet  started  will  spring  from 
present-day  cornflelds.  But  are  they  to  be  cities  over  the  border  Itseo.  or  to 
bs  cities  within  the  confines  of  Wleat  Virginia?  How  are  we  to  turn  the  tidl 
our  wayT  We  cannot  star  the  hand  ot  progrsas  that  pulls  our  natnral  re- 
aources  Into  other  atatea,  there  to  be  manufactured  and  perchance  r«tnnied 
to  us  at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  Neither  can  we.  If  we  would,  build  a 
wall  around  the  state,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  to  withhold  our  pro- 
ducts. Id  whole  or  In  part,  from  croBBlng  the  border  line.  The  remedy  is 
none  of  these.  We  must  enter  the  field  of  competition,  and  our  cities  mmt 
compete  succeBetuUy,  too.  With  the  natural  resources  which  our  State  hu 
over  the  other  States,  and  which  most  of  our  cities,  both  present  and 
future  do  have  and  will  have  over  other  cities,  successful  competition  can 
t>e  made  certain. 

So  build  and  develop  our  cities  that  they  shall  (rffer  better  advantages  for 
ths  Investment  of  capital  and  the  location  ot  industries  and  the  making  ol 
manhood  and  womanhood  than  the  competing  cities  of  other  states.  It  may 
bs  asked  how  this  Is  to  be  brought  about  And  what  constitutes  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  speak?  Shall  these  cities  be  model  cities?  Tei; 
but  not  dream  cities,  not  yet  rose-gardens.  Neither  can  they  be  modela 
tbrou^  a  self-acting  form  of  government  which  has  no  supposed  Imperfec- 
tions and  under  which  no  harm  can  he  done.  Fads  and  fancies  shoald  not  be 
at  the  fore-front;  for  practical  and  every-day  things  go  to  the  making  Of 
a  model  city  as  they  do  to  a  model  home.  Public  Interest,  care  and  attentioo 
can  make  almost  any  place  a  model  city,  yet  a  model  city  Is  something  not 
found  in  every  state.  Lawa  and  natural  advantages  may  aid,  but  the 
people  make  the  real  progress  ot  every  city.  Before  your  prospective  In- 
vestor and  citizen,  can  you  point  with  pride  to  your  clean  and  well-kept 
streets  and  alleys  and  to  your  orderly  bouses  and  clean  premises  there- 
about; to  your  low  death  rate  and  generally  good  health  statistics;  to  your 
churches  with  large  membership  and  with  liberal  viewa  and  a  broad  scope 
of  work.  Inside  and  outside  the  buildings,  along  humanitarian  lines;  to  the 
schools,  large  and  modem  bnildings,  record-breaking  attendance,  modem 
methods  and  splendid  results;  to  parks,  already  Improved  and  made  beanti- 
tuIT  If  this  newcomer  asks  to  meet  the  "boas"  of  the  city,  can  tmth  speak 
that  your  city  knows  no  boss  other  than  the  people  themselves;  that  there 
are  no  cults  or  family  rings  which  hinder  or  proscribe  the  stranger  when 
be  shall  have  t>ecome  one  of  you.  Point  to  a  chamber  of  commerce,  board  ot 
trade,  or  some  other  hnsinesB  organisation,  of  which  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  other  leading  citizens  are  members  and  every  one  of 
Whom  is  a  live  and  moving  part  If  he  questions  the  quality  ot  the  water, 
give  him  a  bottle  for  test  and  analysis,  conlldent  that  It  Is  ss  pure  as  the 
snow;  and  to  his  ln<iairy  concerning  your  flre  department  show  him  yosr 
modem  apparatus  and  your  flre  laddies  under  perfect  discipline;  and  of 
your  sewerage  system,  say  It  extends  to  every  part  of  the  municipality. 
If  he  speaks  of  graft  asd  grafting,  Introduce  him  to  the  "big  chief'  and  the 
police  officers  under  him,  all  of  whom  are  honest  and  elBcient  and  wbose 
appointments  were  not  procured  by  and  not  responsible  to  political  pnlL  If 
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the  ttx  rate  la  sot  lower  than  elsewhere  point  to  all  that  which  jou  re- 
ceive for  yonr  moneys — a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  expended.  I^y  a 
wager  with  him  that  a  knocker  on  the  town  can  not  be  found,  and  that 
everybody  Is  a  booster;  that  the  service  ot  public  utility  corporations  meeta 
the  needs  of  the  people;  that  public  Irancblses  are  fair  to  tbe  people 
and  likewise  fair  to  the  holders  and  operators  thereunder;  th&t  you  Ut* 
and  work  under  municipal  laws  made  to  meet  the  demand!  of  the  people; 
that  your  officialB  are  honest,  efflcient  and  progressive:  that  your  people 
seek  and  welcome  men  Industries  and  Investments  not  to  "skin"  them, 
but  to  make  them  a  part  and  parcel  of  your  community  for  the  good  of  all. 
If  any  city  In  West  Virginia  can  well  and  truthfully  hold  out  theee  Induoe- 
ments,  ft  can  double  Its  population  and  wealth  In  a  short  time  and  there 
need  not  be  fixed  any  limit  to  Its  future  growth.  Neither  Is  It  beyond  the 
possibility  of  tbe  average  city  in  this  state  to  possess  and  bold  those  ad- 
vantages. In  fact,  they  are  elmple  things  to  be  had  upon  the  demand  and 
persistence  of  the  people  of  any  community.  And  thue  bleued,  well  may  It 
be  said  that  Buch  Is  a  model  city,  for  the  little  details  would  be  worked 
out  by  the  same  people  who  gave  It  such  large  proportions. 

The  things  enumerated  above  are  in  tbe  reach  of  every  municipality  in  the 
state  which  can  boast  of  much  slie.  Tbe  realisation  of  them  would  give  a 
boom  which  would  know  no  stopping.  And  they  can  be  had  for  the  ashing,  If 
backed  with  a  determination  to  have  them.  Tbe  city  possessed  of  them 
would  need  nothing  other  than  the  free  advertisement  which  It  would  be 
enre  to  receive.  It  any  municipality  shall  have  within  its  grasp  all  these 
good  things  and  still  Is  not  satisfied.  It  can  add  to  its  fame  and  make  more 
certain  Its  future  by  tbe  accomplishment  of  some  special  reforms  and 
Improvements  of  great  moment  and  some  of  which  need  be  dealt  with  In 
the  near  future.  For  instance.  II  Is  nothing  less  than  a  crime  against 
the  public  health  and  welfare  to  make  the  rivers  within  and  bordering  on 
the  state  a  dumping  ground  for  waste,  filth  and  sewage.  Since  our  water 
supplies  are  taken  from  these  streams  the  menace  to  health  caused  thereby 
to  already  looming  up  as  a  big  question;  and  as  the  population  lucreaees 
the  danger  will  grow  greater.  This  is  especially  true  as  relates  to  cities 
along  the  Ohio  river  after  that  river  shall  have  become  locked  and  dammed, 
thereby  causing  pools  of  dead  water.  Then  disease  and  death  will  exact 
new  and  additional  tolls.  After  the  municipalities  effected  thereby  shall 
have  paid  heavy  penalties  In  life  and  property,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
wake  up  to  tha  Importance  of  the  question.  Tbe  remedy  la  at  hand  and 
must  be  applied  at  sometime  not  far  olf.  Why  not  now,  before  larger  ex- 
penditures shall  be  required  and  greater  losses  snlfered?  The  remedy 
against  making  our  water  courses  our  dump  grounds  Is,  DONT  DO  IT. 
It  Is  a  common  idea  that  nothing  else  can  be  done  with  the  waste,  flltta 
and  sewage.  Custom  baa  fostered  that  Idea,  for  the  facts  do  not  warrant 
the  common  belief.  Many  of  tbe  important  cities  of  Europe,  and  some  few 
of  this  country,  are  not  permitted  to  make  nearby  streams  their  common 
dumping  place  or  receptacles  for  sewage.  In  tbose  places  sewerage  systems 
are  made  to  empty  Into  pools  where  the  solid  matter  Is  destroyed  or  used 
for  fertllUer  and  the  liquid  disinfected  and  deodorized  before  being  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  mnnlog  streams.    This  can  now 
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and  must  sooa  be  done  by  every  Important  city  within  Uie  state.  It  it  not 
■o  big  an  undertaking,  as  any  experienced  civil  engineer  will  testify,  to 
make  the  necemary  changes  in  tbe  present  sewerage  Bystems  of  the 
average  city  in  the  state  to  conform  wltb  this  new  Idea  and  plan;  and  cer- 
tainly any  new  system  or  parts  thereof  should  be  constructed  wltb  this 
new  or  ciianged  plan  In  mind  to  which  It  could  easily  be  made  to  con- 
form at  any  time.  The  city  which  leads  oft  with  this  important  improve- 
ment will  exhibit  to  the  country  such  a  high  degree  of  progressLveneas  and 
such  great  concern  tor  health  and  sanitation  that  it  will  receive  the  ap- 
plause and  approbation  of  the  nation.  The  growth  and  prosperity  caused 
thereby  will  soon  more  than  pay  back  the  cost  of  the  work. 

There  Is  still  another  very  Important  undertaking  for  all  cities  which 
■ufter  from  floods.  Flood  protection  and  sewer  drainage  in  all  cities  of 
this  dasB  are  so  linked  as  to  make  one  Imperative  demand.  No  city  ol  im- 
portance In  "West  Virginia  can  afford  to  be  deluged  by  floods  every  few 
years.  The  damage  to  property  and  health  Is  too  great  to  be  sutfered. 
provided  there  is  a  remedy  to  prevent  it;  and.  with  few  exceptions,  the 
remedy  Is  at  hand.  Huntington,  Charleston,  Parkereburg  and  many  smaller 
municipalities  can  construct  levees  to  completely  protect  them  asalnst 
inundation  from  water;  and  Wheeling  can  in  part.  This  protection  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  these  cities.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  Its  accompUeh" 
ment  Is  the  sewer  drainage  direct  into  the  rivers,  which  affords  conduits 
for  the  back  water  from  rivers  at  Sood  times;  another  argument  and  good 
reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  present  plan  of  sewers  having  direct 
connection  with  the  rivers.  Were  It  not  for  the  present  mode  of  sewer 
drainage  it  would  be  within  the  reach  ot  all  our  cities  to  protect  their 
people  from  the  ravages  of  floods.  The  levees  could  even  be  made  to  beauti- 
fy the  cities,  perchance  affording  elegant  driveways  or  boulevards.  This 
Is  no  idle  dream,  but  is  a  practical  question  whlcb  must  be  met  and  can 
be  coped  with  successfully  by  the  city  which  undertakes  the  task  In  no 
half-hearted  way.  Any  city  resting  upon  the  shore  of  the  great  Oixlo 
which,  in  truth,  first  advertises  to  the  world  that  It  la  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  floods,  and,  Incidental  thereto,  that  it  has  a  sewer  system  Independent 
of  river  connection,  will  have  at  one  leap  sprung  Into  glory  and  renown. 
It  will  enjoy  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  that  great  river  without  mak- 
ing the  sacrifices  theretofore  exacted,  and  its  growth  and  prosperity  will 
know  no  bouods.  And  yet  the  damages  from  the  flood  of  the  year  1913 
will,  in  each  of  the  flooded  dtles  on  the  banlts  ot  the  Ohio  more  than  pay 
the  coat  of  these  anticipated  Improvements.  The  natural  resources  of 
West  Virginia  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  business  world.  With 
these  Improvements  the  people  of  the  larger  cities  of  West  Virginia  would 
show  to  the  world  that  they  were  capable  and  willing  to  tackle  big  things 
and  bring  them  to  a  successful  termiaation.  That,  In  Itself,  would  be  a 
big  advertisement  which,  with  the  actual  beneflts  to  be  derived  from  ths 
Improvements,  would  attract  Investments,  industries  and  men — would  maks 
the  city  which  first  accomplishes  the  results  grow  in  population,  riches  and 
prosperity. 

To  bring  about  these  reforms,  it  is  necessary  to  stir  np  public  diacuaslon 
and  arouse  public  Interest.    Tbai  can  be  done  through  the  press  and  br 
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the  business  and  civic  orgaslzationB  of  the  citj.  Public  'discussion  Is  a 
wonderful  tonic  and  once  weU  started  It  teeds  on  ltae]L  Likewise  a  little 
success  stimulates  the  bodr  politic  and  creates  a  demand  for  more.  Pnbllo 
dlscuasloD  and  interest  may  dlscoTer  that  some  new  laws  are  needed  as 
an  aid  for  the  accompllshinent  of  proposed  reforms.  Tb«  people  may  decide 
that  the7  want  a  commission  form  of  goTemment;  and  It  may  be  good  tor 
them  to  have  It,  for  a  change  otttlmes  creates  new  Interest  and  gets  peopl* 
out  of  the  old  rut.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  commission  form  of 
government  Is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  councllmanlc  tonnt 
whether  with  one  or  two  branches,  until  recently  existing  In  all  the  cities 
of  West  Virginia  and  atlll  existing  In  a  majority  of  them.  Commission 
government  Is  a  decided  Improvement  over  tbe  old,  promoting  honesty, 
efficiency  and  economy.  Its  points  of  merit  are:  (he  election  of  a  few  people 
to  ofBce,  through  the  short  ballot,  by  which  the  light  Is  centered  on  the 
Important  offices ;  the  division  of  the  city  government  Into  a  few  depart- 
ments and  placing  one  man  at  the  head  of  each,  thereby  holding  bim 
absolutely  responsible  for  Its  running;  and  the  non-parttsan  feature  of 
nominating  and  electing  ofBcers.  The  average  man  will  be  true  to  hla  of- 
flclal  trust  when  responsibility  can  not  be  dodged,  but  Is  certain  and  fixed, 
and  In  consequence  thereof  will  respond  readily  to  public  demands.  Hnnl^ 
Ington  was  first  to  adopt  the  commission  plan,  and  Blue&eld  was  second, 
both  In  the  year  1909.  Parkersburg,  some  two  years  later,  and  Fairmont, 
recently,  have  discarded  the  old  and  taken  on  tbe  new,  and  Wheeling  and 
Clarksburg  are  hot  on  tbe  trail  And  it  1b  a  safe  prediction  that  not  one 
of  them  will  ever  return  to  their  discarded  Junk,  but  wUl  move  forward 
rather  than  backward.  Tbe  running  of  a  city  Is  a  business  task  and  hat 
no  legitimate  relation  to  politics.  Elect  a  few  good  men  who  are  willing 
to  run  the  city  for  fair  salaries  and  without  allegiance  to  any  political 
party,  boss  or  selfish  clan,  and  one-half  the  battle  for  honest  and  decent 
government  will  have  been  won. 

In  conclusion,  permit  the  writer  to  state  that  In  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  It  has  not  been  his  purpose  to  deal  In  statistics  or  figures,  which  ar« 
usually  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  that  he  has  attempted  to  cover  tlift 
subject.  "Development  of  Towns  and  Municipal  Improvements,"  in  a  g«n< 
eral  way.  and  with  the  hope  that  he  has  set  forth  some  things  worthy  ot 
consideration  and  which  may  act  as  a  basis  of  action  for  future  good.  If 
these  suggestions  shall  have  aroused  public  Interest  and  concern  and  shall 
cause  a  study  of  municipal  government  In  West  Virginia,  the  writer  will 
feel  amply  compensated  for  bis  tabors. 
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Church  Devlopment 

Tlw  Editor  tad  CominillM,  unable  te  obUin  ■  lenanl  (rulnMnl  ol  Ihii  Hibiwt  io  ■ 
article,  deoded  to  Ajaign  briaf  ■rtjclea  to  repreaenUtivcf  ol  each  da&onuruitiaQ- 
They  wit  mble  Io  iscun  midea  Io(  (iva  denomiDatioiu  which 


TtlE  BAPTIST  DENOMINATION 
By  R*v.  U  E,  Pstan. 


A  tradlUoa  uys  that  the  flrst  wagon  that  crosBed  ttte  Allegheny  monii- 
tains  westward,  carried  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Elder  John  Aldersos, 
who  settled  on  the  Qreeobrler  river,  where  now  the  town  of  Alderson  Is 
located,  arrlvine  some  time  in  October,  1777.  Here  he  opened  a  farm,  and 
often  plowed  with  his  gun  swung  on  hla  shoulder  to  protect  himself  tma 
the  Indians.  In  ITSl  he  organized  the  "Greenbrier  BapUst  Church,"  whld 
has  an  unbroken  history  to  the  present  day. 

Abont  the  same  time  the  Forks  of  Cheat  Church  and  tbs  Simpson  CreA 
Church,  at  Bridgeport,  Harrison  County,  were  constituted;  these  two 
were  planted  a  tew  years  earlier  than  the  Qreenbrlsr  Church.  The  dates 
are  not  definitely  determined.  These  three  church  were  the  centers  in  Qis 
territory,  now  West  Virginia,  from  which  the  denomination  has  grown  la 
the  sUU. 

Up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1S6I,  all  the  churches  in  that  part  of 
Virginia  now  West  Virginia  co-operated  with  the  General  AssoclaUoo  at 
Virginia  and  were  known  as  Virginia  Baptists.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
these  churches  were  very  mnch  dls-orgsnized  and  the  membership  scattered, 
and  there  was  no  bond  of  denominational  unity.  But  soon  Divine  grace 
triumphed  over  bitter  feeling  and  blood-shed,  and  on  the  lEth  of  November, 
186E,  the  Baptists  of  the  state  met  through  their  representativea  in 
Parkersburg  and  organized  the  Baptist  Oeneral  Association  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Perfect  harmony  and  brotherly  love  prevailed  throughout  the  en- 
tire session  of  the  convention,  and  here  the  Baptist  denomination  of  West 
Virginia  was  well  bom.  Here  the  history  of  West  Vli^lnia  Baptists  begins. 
In  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  I  can  not  go  into  details,  but  shall  give  ths 
development  of  the  Denomination  in  the  state  along  a  few  leading  lines. 

1.  Numerioally. — It  is  Impossible  to  get  a  correct  statistical  statement 
of  the  Baptists  of  West  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  war  or  even  when  the 
General  Association  was  organized  In  1S65.  They  have  been  estimated  at 
about  10,000.  The  first  statistical  table  published  was  In  1S69.  Then  w« 
hsd  274  churches  with  a  total  membership  of  17,618.  Tlie  total  of  all  con- 
tributions tor  that  year  was  126,636.  At  the  close  of  our  last  associations] 
yeai^-SepUmber  30,  1912— we  report  649  churches,  with  a  total  membei^ 
ship    of    63,406.      Ths    total    contributions    for    church    expenses    wen 
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|17^818.C8':  for  benevolencefl,  tSO.Cll.SS;  gr&nd  total  for  all  purposes. 
1244,361.31.  While  our  Sundar-sdioal  work  has  kept  paca  with  tbe  churches 
and  fiometlmes  been  In  adTance  of  them,  we  hare  no  accurate  published 
statistics.  The  old-ttme  "union  school"  has  give  way  to  the  Denominational 
school;  the  summer  school  has  largely  disappeared  and  the  "evergreen 
school"  Is  the  rule.  The  old  leasons  consisting  of  the  reading  of  a  few 
chapters  from  the  Bible  has  been  replaced  by  the  "Uniform  Lessons,"  and 
la  tbe  last  few  yean  a  aplendld  system  of  Graded  Lessons  ts  nsed  In  the 
lower  grades. 

2.  Development  in  Uiation  Work. — The  General  AsBOcUtlon  was  organ- 
ised primarily  for  state  mission  work.  Ills  was  managed  br  an  executive 
board,  who  made  the  appointments,  collected  funds  and  paid  the  mission- 
aries. In  1SG9  the  board  bad  In  the  field  16  missionaries  who  traveled 
22,323  miles,  preached  2,053  sermons,  delivered  460  lectures  and  addresses, 
baptized  EOl  persons,  200  of  whom  were  baptized  by  one  missionary,  Rev. 
C.  J.  RIppetoe,  held  450  prayer  meetings  and  visited  24,468  families.  Now, 
tor  the  year  ending  September  30.  1912,  we  employed  44  Missionaries  who 
performed  1,360  weeks  of  labor,  delivered  4,616  aennons  and  addresses, 
made  15,119  family  visits,  reported  553  conversions  and  373  baptisms,  and 
traveled  55,537  miles.  Tbe  flrst  missionaries  were  appointed  by  the  state 
board  In  1866,  seven  men  to  labor  In  eight  counties,  at  a  total  salary  of 
11,170.  Mission  work  outside  of  tbe  state  In  these  days  consisted  largely 
In  resolutions  and  speeches.  The  first  record  ve  find  of  contributions  waa 
in  18CS,  as  follows:  For  home  mlBsiona  (North  America)  16.50;  foreign 
missions,  |103.00.  The  records  of  1912  show  contributions  for  home 
missions.  15,367.30;  for  foreign  missions,  (6,688.69;  for  Sunday-school 
and  colporter  work,  $2,707.98;  tor  state  missions,  115,161.26.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  state  mission  work.  In  addition  to  the  44  mlsBloaarles  given 
above,  the  state  board  employs  a  general  secretary,  and  two  general  mla- 
slonaries,  one  In  the  northern  and  the  other  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.    1308.05  was  contributed  laat  rear  for  church  edifice  work. 

8.    Development  in  Denominational  Education. 

(1)  ScJiooia.  The  Baptists  of  "WMtem  Virginia"  aome  two  or  three 
years  before  the  war  bought  the  property  of  Blue  Snlpbur  Springs  and 
opened  a  school  that  started  off  under  the  name  of  Allegheny  College,  wltb 
flOie  prospectB.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  61  It  was  closed,  and  In 
time  of  the  war  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Anny.  Effort 
baa  been  made  to  recover  damages  from  the  Government,  but  so  far  has 
failed.  The  managers  paid  off  the  entire  debt  against  tbe  property  during 
the  war  In  Confederate  money,  wbich  after  the  war  the  courts  decided  waa 
not  a  "legal  tender"  and  the  denomination  lost  the  entire  proj^rty.  This 
school  gave  to  tbe  Baptists  of  West  Virginia  its  two  greatest  preachers. 
Dr.  W.  P  Walker  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Carter.  Before  the  war  Dr.  Wheeler 
started  Rector  College  at  Pruntytown  In  Taylor  county,  but  the  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  fire  and  this  ended  Its  career.  After  tbe  war  Rev.  J.  B. 
Solomon  came  from  Virginia  and  started  a  school  and  claimed  for  It  a 
"regular  university"  course,  but  he  wss  elected  to  a  professorship  In  the 
State  Unlvenlty,  and  that  school  was  not.   In  1869  Baylns  Cade,  a  brilliant 
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Mid  entbualastle  student  from  Blcbmond  College  came  to  West  TlrslnlA 
and  establisbed  Owls  Mouth  Hish  ScbooL  Prof.  P.  6.  Beynolda  was  ito 
first  principal  It  was  finally  changed  to  Shelton  ColleKe  In  honor  of  Ita 
largest  donor,  Mr.  Matthew  Shelton.  While  this  school  was  short  lired 
for  want  of  funds,  patronage  and  proper  appreciation,  yet  It  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  dlscoTering  talented  ronng  men  and  giving  them  a  start 
and  taste  tor  learning.  Bome  of  them  now  fill  prominent  poaltlona  as 
educators  and  preachers. 

About  1877  Rev.  B.  J.  Wmts  moved  Broaddus  Female  College  from 
Winchester,  Vs.,  to  Clarksburg,  where  It  had  a  varied  experience,  hut  did 
much  good  work  and  sent  out  a  goodl;  number  of  well-trained  roung 
women  in  tfae  state.  It  was  reorganlced  and  stripped  of  Its  title  as  a  coUega 
and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Broaddus  Institute.  It  changed  admin- 
istration about  every  two  or  three  years.  Hie  buildings  were  enlarged  and 
tbe  attendance  grew.  It  being  now  a  nixed  school.  As  the  town  grew  It 
was  hemmed  In  and  demanded  a  better  site.  An  offer  was  made  to  mow 
it  to  Phlllppl,  which  was  accepted.  It  now  has  on  "Battle  Hill"  a  splendid 
up-t<>4ate  plant  and  la  doing  good  work  under  Prof.  Blkanab  Holler,  an 
experienced  educator.  Alderson  Academy  at  Alderson,  In  Greenbrier  conntr 
was  organized  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  bad  several  very  successful  sesalons. 
It  Is  now  erecting  an  up-to-date  building. 

(2)  Minitteri*l  Education,~la  1866  I  doubt  whether  there  was  a  col- 
lege and  seminary  graduate  in  the  Baptist  clergy  of  the  state,  but  noir  w« 
have  scores  of  them.  There  was  not  much  done  In  an  organized  effort  along 
this  line  until  1891,  when  ftev.  John  S.  Stump,  D.D.,  of  Parkersburg,  or- 
ganized a  State  Education  Society.  It  Is  incorporated  under  tbe  laws  of 
the  state  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  stock  company.  Mr.  Jarrett  Idnch,  of 
Monongalia  county,  left  a  handsome  nucleus  of  an  endowment  In  liis  will 
to  the  society.  Tbe  proceeds  of  this  endowment,  annually  supplemented 
by  the  contributions  from  our  churches,  put  the  society  In  good  condition 
to  help  young  men  called  to  tbe  ministry.  This  year  we  are  assisting  23 
students  at  a  cost  of  $2,150,00.  For  the  Improvement  of  onr  present  min- 
istry, we  have  a  state  Minister's  Fraternal  Union  with  42  members. 

4.  Otlter  UovemejUi. — ^Women's  missionary  circles,  young  people's  so- 
cieties, twenty  district  associations,  nineteen  Sunday-school  Conventions 
and  an  annual  summer  assembly  keep  our  forces  In  line  and  at  the  work. 

6.  Clumgea  in  iTie  pertonnel  of  our  Minittry. — The  old  pioneers  who 
laid  broad  and  'deep  the  foundations  of  our  denominational  life  In  the  state 
have  gone  to  their  reward.  Strong,  self-made,  godly  men  they  were.  Hy 
heart  longs  to  give  a  sketch  of  them,  but  my  space  forbids.  Now  we  have  a 
fine  class  of  men,  cultured  and  able  preachers,  such  as  Brinenstool  of 
Wheeling,  Bennett  of  Sistersvllle,  Smith,  Hank,  Stump,  Moore  and  Bart- 
lett  of  Parkersburg,  Wood  of  Huntington,  Johnson,  Blnford  and  Baylea 
of  Charleston.  Powell  of  Orafton,  Eddy  of  Fairmont,  and  Brlggs  of  Mor 
gantown,  Taylor  of  Clarksburg  Woofter  of  Salem  and  scores  of  others  I 
ml^t  mention.  Tbe  three  greatest  preachers  In  the  state  among  the  old 
men  were  Dr.  W.  P.  Walker,  Dr.  J.  W.  Carter,  gone  to  heaven,  and  Jonathan 
Smith,  who  is  sUU  living. 
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METHODISM  IN  WE±>T  VIRGINIA 
By  William  B.  Matbaws,  Cl«rk  of  th»  Supromt  C«urt  of  Wtrt  VIralnla. 


Hetbodlflm  luu  never  been  Blow  In  following  the  pioneer  Into  a  new 
country.  Her  churoh  polity  and  tbe  genius  of  her  InatituUonii  have  been 
mob  that  >ha  has  kept  paoe  with  man's  migrations  even  when  he  haa 
wandered  Into  remote  reslons.  The  "circuit  rider"  In  his  long  and  weary 
ronnda  In  early  days  did  not  overtook  the  sparsely  settled  commnoitles. 
As  a  result,  that  chnroh  was  firmly  planted  thronghont  oar  entire  borders, 
and  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderfol  growth  and  development  of  our 
great  State. 

Wesleyan  preachers  did  not  begin  systematic  work  or  hold  their  first 
conference  In  America  until  1773,  although  Wesleyan  societies  were  or- 
ganised In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  a  tew  years  before  that  time.  Pre- 
vious to  tbat  year,  settlements  were  made  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  West  Virginia,  at  Shepberdatown  and  other  points  In  the  eastern 
panhandle,  Lewlsburg,  Horgantown,  Wheeling,  Clarkebui^,  Houndsvllle. 
and  Brownstown,  now  Marmet,  near  Charleston.  The  Qrst  Methodist 
preaching  on  West  Virginia  soil  wss  probably  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as 
early  as  1T76,  only  twelve  yean  after  the  Methodists  first  became  a  factor 
in  the  religious  life  of  America,  and  nine  years  before  the  Methodlst- 
EplBcopal  Cburcb  was  organized.  In  tbat  year  John  Haggerty  and  Kicbard 
Owings  preached  at  the  home  of  Major  Lewis  Stephens,  son  of  a  pioneer 
settler  In  the  territory  which  afterwards  became  Berkeley  and  Jetferson 
counties.  A  "class"  was  formed,  and  the  first  Methodtste  wltbln  our 
bounds  were  Its  members;  the  Stepbena  family,  John  Hite  and  sister,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hugbee,  and  John  Taylor  and  wife. 

William  McKendree  and  Knoch  George,  all  of  whom  afterwards  were 
elected  bishops  of  the  church.  John  Tunnell,  James  O'Kelly  and  Francis 
FoythresB,  men  of  note,  were  Itinerants  In  that  territory. 

The  people  called  Methodists  followed  Braddock'a  road  and  penetrated 
the  wilderness  to  the  Monongahela  at  Redstone  Creek,  where  Brownstown, 
Pa.,  now  stands,  but  Instead  of  defeat  they  won  many  vlctorieB  In  extend- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God,  Redstone  circuit,  embracing  the  whole  Mononga- 
hela Valley,  wae  formed  In  1784,  the  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized.  John  Cooper  and  Samuel  Breeze  were  the  first  pastors. 
In  1785,  Peter  Moriarty,  John  Ftdler  and  Wilson  Lee  were  appointed 

In  1778,  Berkeley  Circuit,  covering  tbat  territory  was  formed,  with  Rev. 
Bdward  Bailey  tbe  first  regularly  appointed  Methodist  pastor  In  West 
Virginia.  Next,  Methodism  entered  the  Greenbrier  Valley,  covered  by  th« 
Allegheny  Circuit,  organized  in  1783,  and  later  by  the  Greenbrier  Circuit, 
organized  In  1787.  Rehoboth  Church,  at  tbe  "Sinks  of  Greenbrier,"  near 
Union,  completed  In  1786,  and  still  standing,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Methodist  Church  west  of  the  Alleghenles.  BUhop  Asbury  preached 
dally  In  this  church,  when  be  held  the  annual  conference  May  21-24, 1792, 
at  tbe  cabin  of  Edward  Eeenan,  near  by.  The  aimual  conference  of  179S 
was  also  held  there  In  May  of  that  year. 
Among  tbe  presiding  elders  Of  that  region  were  Richard  Wbatopat, 
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pastoTB,  and  Lee  carried  bis  mlnlstratlonB  tbrongb  Uie  wlldemeu  aj  far 
M  Wbeeling,  vbere  a  "dass"  was  formed  wltti  Mrs.  BUzabetb  (McUuUocn) 
Zane,  aa  probably  tbe  first  member.  Tbe  work  bo  rapidly  developed  tbat 
In  1737  Ohio  circuit,  embracing  a  large  terrltorr  along  and  east  ol  tbe  Obio 
River,  was  formed,  and  Cbarles  Conawar  and  George  Callaban  were  its 
llrBt  pastorB. 

HetbodlBt  "societies"  rapidly  multiplied.  Clarksbnrg  clrcnlt  was  formed 
out  of  Redstone  In  1787,  wltb  Robert  Cann  and  Rlcbard  Pearson  as  pastors. 
Randolpb  circuit  on  tbe  tipper  trlbutarlea  of  Tygart's  Valley  and  Cneat 
Rivers  was  formed  In  1790,  Anthony  Banning,  pastor.  In  tbe  same  year 
Kanawha  circuit  was  formed  and  preachers  assigned,  but  aa  no  reports 
were  made  It  Is  probable  the  work  was  not  taken  up  at  that  time,  and  tbe 
statement  In  Atkinson's  History  of  Kanawha  county  is  correct  that  Rev. 
Wm.  Steel  of  the  Little  Kanawha  circuit  preached  the  first  Methodist 
sermon  In  Charleston  on  January  1,  1804.  The  latter  circuit  was  created 
In  1779,  with  Robert  Manley,  the  first  pastor. 

The  large  Guyandotte  clrcnlt  embracing  settlements  along  the  Ohio 
and  as  far  up  tbe  Guyandotte  and  Great  Eanawba  Talieya  aa  white  mso 
oonld  be  found  was  formed  in  1804,  Rev.  Asa  Sbtnn,  one  of  tbe  toonder* 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Ctaurcb,  being  the  first  pastor.  Tbe  orgaih 
isation  at  Charleston  was  probably  effected  In  1816,  by  H.  B.  Daioam, 
afterwards  a  bishop  In  the  Church  South. 

The  progress  of  Methodism  in  WeBt  yirglnia  for  tbe  first  two  deoadoat 
as  reported  by  the  ofHolal  minutes,  is  aa  follows: 

Tux.  NvMBEB  or  Pbe&oh^.  MxmKasHip. 

White.        Colored. 

1780    3  206 

1790    7  l,«a  130 

1800    10  1.6SS  66 

Bishop  Asbury. 

Thus  was  accomplished  tbe  beginnings  of  Methodism  In  tbe  lattw 
yeara  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  witbln  tbe  limits  of  tbe  State  of  WeM 
Virginia.  At  that  time  it  waa  only  a  wilderness.  No  one  can  reoord  the 
privations  and  heroism  of  the  pioneer  preachera  who  achieved  that  work 
so  comprebenslvely,  planting  the  chnroh  In  every  part  of  our  territory. 
Bishop  Asbury,  who,  vltb  Bishop  Coke  was  the  general  saperlntendent 
of  the  church,  evidently  regarded  tbe  hills  and  valleys  of  Western  Virginia 
as  his  especial  dloceae.  He  showed  fats  devotion  to  It  by  making  It  treqnent 
viritB,  nearly  every  year  from  1789  to  1816,  tbe  year  of  bis  deatb.  Bm 
states  in  his  Journal: 

"I  have  frequently  shimmed  along  (he  frontiers  for  four  or  five  hnndred 
miles  from  Kentucky  to  Oreenbrier.  on  tbe  very  edge  of  tbe  wUdemeas, 
and  thence  along  Tiger's  (Tygart'a)  valley  to  Clarksburg  and  on  to  the 
Ohio.  These  places,  if  not  the  haunts  of  savage  men,  yet  abound  with 
wild  beasta.  .  *  *  *  The  people  cannot  tell  what  J  have  to  cope  with. 
I  make  no  doubt  the  Methodists  are,  and  will  tw.  a  aum«rous  and  wealthy 
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people,  and  their  preachers  vbo  follow  na  will  not  know  oar  itmsslea  but 
bjr  compartng  their  Improved  state  of  the  country  with  what  It  was  in 
onr  days." 

Bishop  AsbnTT  labored  with  Incessant  and  nnfllnohing  leaL  He  preach* 
ed  dally.  On  account  of  hU  military  bearing  he  has  been  called  the 
Field  Marshal  of  Methodism,  but  his  Christian  aOabllity  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  gave  to  him  such  a  genius  b^  organization  that,  without 
the  advantage  of  inherited  church  altlllatlonfl  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
he  built  BO  firmly,  and  laid  foundations  bo  tar  reaching  that  the  Methodist 
bodies  today  constitute  by  tar  tbe  largest  number  of  oommnnloants  of  any 
ecclesiastical  family  In  tbe  state. 

Portions  of  our  territory  have  belonged  to  the  Virginia  conference,  the 
Western  conference,  and  the  Kentucky  conference.  In  18£E,  after  the 
Pittsburgh  conference  was  formed,  this  territory  was  divided  among  the 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  <Alo  conferences,  and  in  that  year,  there 
were  within  our  bounds  22  circuits,  32  preachers,  and  10,406  members,  of 
whom  52S  were  colored. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  thU  great  relisiens 
denomination,  with  historical  accounts  of  tbe  facta  leading  up  to  the  sep- 
aration of  1828  which  resulted  In  the  Metbodlst  Protestant  Church  and 
that  of  1844  which  resulted  In  the  Metboillst  Episcopal  Church  South, 
are  necessarily  precluded  from  the  limits  of  a  brief  article.  It  is  snfflcient 
to  say  that  all  parties  to  these  differences  were  sincere  and  conscientious, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  no  dlfterences  are  apparent  to  prevent  a  re- 
union of  these  aggressive  forces  In  the  church  militant. 

Potent  Factor  for  the  New  State. 

West  Virginia  being  tbe  border  land  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
it  was  inevitable  that  feeling  should  be  Intense  and  partisanship  at  white 
heat.  Tbe  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  led  by  the  great 
mind  of  Gordon  Battelle,  were  solidly  against  slavery  and  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  state,  and  likewise  almost  the  entire  rank  and  file  of  the 
laity  ot  that  church,  led  by  Arthur  I.  Boreman,  Waltman  T.  Wiley,  Chee- 
ter  D.  Hubbard,  James  C.  McOrew  and  many  others.  The  Influence  ot 
the  circuit  riders  among  the  people  as  they  traversed  these  mountains  and 
valleys  just  preceding  tbe  outbreak  of  the  war,  constituting  themselves 
missionaries  of  freedom,  both  In  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  It  certainly  went  far,  and  probably  was  the  controlling  factor  In 
causing  the  western  counties  of  Virginia  to  remain  loyal  to  tbe  Union,  and 
In  time  to  become  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  States.  Many  of  the  number 
left  their  pulpits  and  went  to  the  front  to  advocate  their  principles  in  the 
final  arbitrament  of  arms. 

The  West  (formerly  called  Western)  Virginia  Conference  was  oi^an- 
Ized  In  1S48.  Its  rapid  growth  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following 
official  statistics  for  the  years  named: 

Year.  MiNieTxas.      Meubebs.    Vai.0e  of  Pbopxbtt. 

18E0 64  14.201  Not  reoorted 

1R75    159  31,413  |    606,466 

1900    226  64,892  1,188.716 

1912    290  69.886  3,087.674 
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ber  of  colored  coDgregatlonB  belooKlng  to  the  WaBhlngton  Conlereoce. 

BeBides  tlie  above,  there  &re  a  Dumber  of  churches  In  West  VirglnU 
belonslDS  to  the  FIttsbargh  and  Baltimore  Conferencea,  and  a  large  nnia- 

Wett  Vlrgrnta  Wealeyan. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  West  Virginia  Conference  la 
the  establishment  of  a  eacceMfut  Cbristiau  college.  The  West  Virginia 
Conference  Seminary,  Buckhannon,  was  opened  Sept  3,  1890,  with  Dr. 
W.  B.  Hutchinson  as  president  Many  cure's  had  uni^t  to  be  the  site  of 
the  school  but  Buckbannon  waa  chosen  because  of  ita  central  location, 
its  high  moral  tone,  Its  Inexpensive  living  and  Its  beauty  and  healUh 
tulnesa  In  1903  Its  tacnlty  and  curricula  were  enlarged  and  tlie  insdta- 
tlon  waa  chartered  aa  the  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  Its  standmrd 
of  ocholorshlp  has  always  been  high. 

Although  founded  and  chiefly  supported  by  the  Methodists,  the  call«ge 
Is  wholly  undenominational.  No  religious  tests  are  prescribed  upon  tra»- 
tees,  faculty  or  students,  though  the  school  has  always  been  noted  tor 
its  high  Christian  Influence.  ,It  has  emphasized  the  belief  that  edacatiou 
should  Include  character  forming  aa  well  as  scholarship. 

Commencing  with  a  barren  field  In  1890,  the  college  now  has  s  irtm- 
wooded  and  beautiful  campus  of  43  acres,  on  which  are  seven  hulldlnga: 
(1;  College  Hall,  (2)  Woman's  Hall,  (3)  Hnslo  Hall,  (4)  Qymnaslmn. 
(G>  Haymond  Science  Halt,  (6)  Heating  Plant  and  (7)  Presldent'a  Beat- 
dence.  Its  assets  exceed  |iOO,000.  It  has  a  library  of  7,000  volnmeB,  v«U 
equipped  laboratories  and  other  facilities  for  the  beat  Instruction.  Couraes 
are  given  In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arta,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  has  a  preparatory  sobool,  a  depart- 
ment of  music,  of  commerce,  of  art  of  oratory  and  a  fionrlShing  noimal 
school. 

In  February,  1906,  a  fire  destroyed  the  main  building;  hut  College  HalL 
larger  and  better  was  Immediately  eireoted  to  take  Its  place. 

The  school  haa  alwaya  been  welt  attended  by  students  from  Wait 
'•■-pI-It  and  othpr  states;  but  during  the  past  Bve  years  the  enroUmem 
has  Bhown  a  steady  and  continuous  Increase — as  the  figures  indicate: 
1909,  3T3;  1910,  423;  1911,  476;  1912,  607;  1913,  628.  The  stadents  ol 
strictly  college  rank  have  quadilipled  in  the  last  tour  years. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-eight  persons,  with  President  Gaii 
Oregg  Doney,  at  the  head.  They  are  graduates  of  good  nnlversltiei  or 
colleges,  and  technical  schools.  The  thlrty-alz  trustees  are  representatire 
men  and  women  of  the  state.  Though  young,  the  alumni  Include 
two  state  olllcials,  twenty  school  principals  and  snperlntendenta.  over 
one  hundred  men  teachers,  eighty  ministers,  thirty  lawyers  and  leading 
men  and  women  In  all  the  honorable  walks  of  life. 

The  college  ttas  been  of  Inestimable  value  to  West  Virginia  and  Its 
growing  strength  Is  promise  of  still  greater  service. 
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Methodist  Protsatant  Church* 

The  hlBtory  of  Methodism  Is  one  until  1S28,  when  what  Is  now  known 
as  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  organised.  The  reasons  for  the 
dlrlslon  were  the  refusal  of  the  election  ol  presiding  elders,  refusal  ol 
the  right  of  appeal  and  representation  for  local  ministers  and  Ivmen, 
by  vote  of  Bishops  McKendree  and  Soule  In  1S20. 

The  publication  o{  a  paper  known  as  Mutual  Rights,  edited  by  Ker. 
Asa  Shlnn,  lent  color  to  the  situation  surrounding  the  general  movement 
tor  ta7  representation  at  this  time  In  Methodism. 

The  first  Methodist  minister  to  be  expelled  for  advocating  the  reading 
of  this  Journal  was  D.  B.  Dorsey,  who  spent  a  part  of  his  life  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  and  his  declining  years  at  Fairmont  Among  the  active 
and  consplonouB  figures  In  the  early  history  of  the  formation  of  West 
Virginia  was  Francis  H.  Plerpont,  the  provisional  governor,  who  was  an 
active  lay  member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  represented 
it  as  a  delegate  from  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  the  general  conference 
of  1846,  1S5S  and  1871,  at  which  conference  be  was  elected  President, 
being  the  first  and  only  layman  ever  to  serve  as  President  of  a  general 
conference  of  Hethodiats.  la  1875  be  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the 
nine  members  on  church  union,  to  meet  with  the  southern  division  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  tn  1877  was  a  member  of  the  oon-- 
ference  that  united  the  two  divisions. 

The  first  Methodist  Protestant  church  organized  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  was  at  Hackers  Creek,  in  Lewis  County,  October,  1829,  by  Rev. 
John  Mitchell  and  David  Smith,  and  la  known  as  Old  Harmony  Church. 
The  building  was  erected  In  October.  1819,  and  is  still  preserved.  Rev. 
H.  K.  Bonner  was  elected  class  leader.  The  next  society  was  oTganlsed 
at  the  forks  of  Hackers  Creek.  Rev.  John  Smith  was  elected  leader. 
In  1830  a  class  was  organized  at  Morgantown  by  Rev.  Cornelius  Spring- 
er, a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  a  participant  In  the  division  dls- 
cussions  of  1S20  to  1830.  This  class  produced  three  prominent  minis- 
ters, Joseph  A.  Shackleford,  Ashy  Fool  and  John  Clark.  The  same  year 
Springer  and  Marshall  formed  a  society  at  the  forks  of  Cheat  river.  In 
February  of  tbe  same  year,  Hev.  Oeorge  Brown  formed  societies  in 
Palatine  near  the  home  of  the  late  William  Barnes.  Societies  were  also 
formed  at  Pruntytown  and  Rockford.  Rev.  George  Nestor  In  the  same 
year  made  organizations  at  HarrlBville,  Morrlstown  and  on  Teter 
Creek  In  Barbour  County.  There  were  also  organizations  formed  In  the 
Greenbrier  Valley,  and  at  Flatwoods  In  Braxton  County. 

The  West  Virginia  conference  was  set  off  from  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference with  3,000  members  and  P.  T.  Lalshley  appointed  Preddent, 
and  organl!.ed  October  2,  1886,  at  Pruntytown.  Rev.  P.  T.  Lalshley 
was  a  representative  from  Monongalia  county,  and  also  chaplain.  In  the 
first  convention  at  Wheeling,  in  May,  1861.  He  and  other  Methodist 
Protestants  were  active  In  tbe  formation  of  the  State. 

.wlsdtrmenb  is  made  to  Hon.  A.  D.  WLlliams  (ar  atatemonU  ralatlve  to  the . 
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Tbe  church  bae  at  present  In  the  state  TS  mlnlBteiB  and  70  charges, 
besides  those  Included  In  the  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  contereoc«;  a 
memhershlp  of  17,092,  church  prop«i1y  valued  at  |4&e,091;  2S4  SandaT 
Schools,  with  18,000  endrollment.  The  present  offlcen  of  the  conferenes 
are  Presldsnt.  Rer.  J.  N.  Holt,  CoUax,  W.  Va.;  Seoretarlea.  J.  H.  Uon- 
barg,  Flemlngton,  W.  Ta.,  W.  H.  Hodges,  MorgantowD,  W.  Ta. 

Mtthodlst  Episcopal  Church  South. 

The  IfethodUt  Episcopal  Church  South  vas  organized  pursuant  to 
the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  tbe  Oeneral  Conference  of  1844.  at  a 
convention  of  duly  elected  delegates  from  the  southern  conference 
which  met  at  LoulsvlUe.  Ky.,  in  Hay,  1846.  With  great  unanimity  this 
convention  declared  a  separation  was  necessary  In  order  to  save  to 
MethodUm  its  members  In  tbe  South.  A  general  conference  waa  appoint- 
ed to  meet  In  Hay,  1846,  and  every  ftiur  years  thereafter,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  two  Episcopal  Hethodlsms  alternate,  convening  two 
years  apart 

The  Weetem  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Church  South  was  organized 
St  Halden  In  1860.  At  the  time  of  Its  organization  It  had  24  charsea 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  5,293.  After  tbe  separation  the  south- 
«m  churchee  In  western  Virginian  territory  had  been  placed  under  Uia 
care  of  tbe  Kentucky  conference,  and  constituted  the  Parkersburg,  Qreea- 
brier  and  Quyandotte  districts  thereoL  In  1860  there  were  Ave  districts 
W  eSectlve  preachers,  93  local  preachers,  12,fl94  members  and  120  chnrcb- 
ea  and  9  parBOnages,  valued  at  1114,100. 

No  aessions  of  this  conference  were  held  on  account  of  the  war  from 
1860  until  1866.  The  members  of  this  bod^  stood  staunchly  for  tbelr 
political  principles  and  like  true  Uethodlsts  endured  hardships  and  the 
dangers  incident  to  a  sanguinary  struggle  with  fortitude  and  self-saol- 
flee.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  former  members  of  the  conferenee 
answer  to  the  "sad  roll  call"  at  Greenup,  Ky.,  Feb.  2S,  1866.  Bishop 
Eavanaugh,  who  preached  In  the  Great  Kanawha  Talley  when  a  Tonng 
man,  presided.  From  that  time,  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  Hethodlam 
has  been  rapid.  Great  good  has  been  accomplished  by  it  among  the  West 
Virginia  hUls,  although  Its  beneficent  Jurisdiction  extends  also  Into  Ken- 
tucky. In  1912  there  were  reported  114  preachers,  27,612  members  and 
church  property  valued  at  |1,2D8,940.  A  number  of  tbe  pastoral  cbarges 
of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  South,  are  located  In  this  State. 

Morris  Harvey  College- 
Previous  to  the  war,  Marshall  College  was  under  control  of  thla  Con- 
ference, but  the  Institution  was  not  re-opened  after  Its  close,  and  tlie 
property  was  disposed  of  to  the  State  for  use  as  a  Normal  Schoid. 
However,  when  the  county  seat  of  Cabell  County  was  removed  from  Bar- 
boursvllle  to  Huntington  the  county  buildings  at  the  former  place  were  s^ 
cured,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Wade,  of  honored  memorr, 
and  thus  was  established  Barboursvlile  Academy,  now  Horris  Harver 
College. 
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ThlB  InBtltutloD  was  Incorponkted  as  tlte  Barbounvllle  SemloAry,  May 
16,  ISSS.  One  year  later  it  was  accepted  by  tbe  Weatem  Virginia  *"""*' 
Conference,  M.  E.  Churcli,  Sontb,  and  operated  as  tbe  BarbonrsviUft 
College.  By  this  name  It  vas  known  until  May  27,  1901,  when,  in  con- 
Blderatlon  of  tbe  beneficence  of  Mr.  Monrla  Haxrey,  In  tbe  gift  of  several 
tbouaand  dollars  to  tbe  school,  tbe  Board  of  Trustees  thereof  changed 
the  name  to  Morris  Harvey  College. 

Tbe  buIldinsB  consist  ot  an  Administration  Building,  Roaa  Harvey  Hall 
for  girls,  ft  Music  Hall  &nd  BllUngsler  Hall  for  boys.  Its  present  facnltr 
consists  of  eight  members,  beaded  by  President  R.  H.  Alderman,  and  It 
b^s  a  student  body  of  nearly  two  hundred. 

Comparativa  Statlatlca. 

A  U.  S.  census  bulletin  gives  the  following  figures  relative  to  ohurob 
membership  In  West  Virginia  tor  the  year  1906,  and  It  la  probable  ttaat 
the  ratios  indicated  therein  practically  remain  tbe  same.  The  totals, 
hovever,  are  below  the  actual  number  ot  members,  since  some  800  church 
organizations  failed  to  report 

Tbe  census  gave  for  190G  a.  membership  of  IIG  82G  In  all  Metbodlat 
bodies  In  the  state,  distributed  as  follows: 

DEROMinATIORB.  Mkmbebs. 

Methodist  Episcopal   61.641 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South  36,632 

Methodist  Protestant  16,004 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  1,002 

Wesleyan  Methodist  238 

Free  Methodist  160 

African  Methodist  Bplscopal,  Zlon 86 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  72 

Total    115,825 

The  same  bulletin  gives  a  further  table,  showing  that  tbe  Methodist 
bodies  bad,  in  that  year,  over  36  per  centum  of  tbe  entire  cburch  mem- 
bership reported  in  the  state.  This  table  contains  the  following  stat- 
istical presentation: 

Bodies.  MXMBBas.    Pkb  Ciorr. 

Methodist  Bodies    115,825  38.5 

Baptist  Bodies  67,044  22.2 

United  Brethren  Bodies  19,993  6.6 

Presbyterian  Bodies    19,668  6.5 

Disciples  or  Christiana  13  323  4.4 

Lutheran  Bodies   6,E06  2.2 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  5,230  1.7 

Reformed   Bodies   886  0.3 

Congregatlonallsts    228  0.1 

Other  Protestant  Bodies  11,101  3  6 

Total  Protestant  Bodies  269,804  86.1 

Roman  Catholic  Church  40,011  13.3 

Latter  Day  Salnta  1,385  0.6 

All  other  bodies  36G  0.1 


OaAHD  Totals   S0I,66B 
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Of  the  above  number,  there  were  about  three  males  to  every  tour  to- 
males.  There  were  3428  church  edifices  reported  with  a  seating  capacltj 
to  accommodate  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  State  at  one  and  the 
eame  time.  The  value  of  church  property  nearly  reached  112,000,000. 
There  were  348S  West  Virginia  Sunday  Schools  reported  with  27,677 
teachers  and  212,577  scholars. 

In  all  this  equipment  (or  promoting  religious  and  civic  rlghteonsneaa 
In  OUT  fair  State,  Methodism  has  bad  an  honorable  part  In  the  past,  is 
willing  to  cooperate  Id  bearing  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  tlie 
present,  and  looks  to  the  future  with  enthusiastic  faith  and  hope  that 
our  commonwealth  aa  It  becomes  greater  and  more  prosperous  may  Ute- 
wise  become  better  and  more  righteous. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
By  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Flanagan,  Grafton. 

According  to  the  history  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  given  by  Ogllvle. 
"There  are  In  America  13  organizations  ol  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Order,  holding  to  the  Calvlnlstlc  system  of  doctrine.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  general  classes:  (1)  (hose  which  sprang  into  existence  Inde- 
pendently on  American  soil;  (2)  those  that  were  planted  as  branches  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent,  and  continued  for  some  time  In  or- 
ganic connection  with  these  churches;  (3)  those  which  were  organised 
as  branches  of  the  Scottish  churches,  and  were  long  in  afDUation 
with  their  Scottish  parent  churches.  Of  these  the  first  to  enter  the 
continent  in  order  of  time  was  the  Dutch  Reformed.  Next  came  the 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  popnlatlon,  which,  combining  with  the  Presby- 
terian element  within  English  Puritanism  that  had  found  its  way  into 
New  England,  sprang  into  the  strictly  so-called  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  church  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  became  a  permanent  organization 
whose  iuflnence  early  began  to  be  felt  in  the  land.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Oeneral  Synod  In  1768  the  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Synods  ot  New 
Tork  and  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia.  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  be  created 
out  of  the  General  Synod.  In  1802  the  resolution  was  adopted  that  the 
Presbyterians  of  Hanover.  Lexington  and  Winchester  be  constituted  a 
synod  to  be  known  as  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  that  the  Presbyteries  of 
Redstone,  Ohio,  and  Erie  be  constituted  a  synod  to  be  known  by  the  name 
ot  the  Synod  ot  Pittsburgh,  and  tbat  the  southern  boundary  ot  the  Synod 
of  Pittsburgh  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  up  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  thence  a  line  due  east  to  the  top  ot  the 
Alleebeay  mountalnB.  This  Burroundlng  was  such  as  to  build  up  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  territory  ot  West  Virginia.  The  Synod  Of 
Virginia  was  to  develop  denominational  interest  In  the  southern  part  ot 
Western  Virginia,  and  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  was  to  look  after  the  north- 
ern portion.  The  Presbytery  of  Redstone  was  very  careful  In  looking  after 
points  where  a  church  organization  could  be  planted.     Dr.  Power,  Dr. 
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Faircblld  and  Dr.  Stoneroad  were  faithful  In  their  care  of  Morgantown 
Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  Frencb  Creek  and  other  points.  From  such  careful 
attention  on  the  southeast,  southwest  and  northern  portion,  many  churches 
vere  built  up  In  Western  Virginia.  From  these  sections  came  those  who 
settled  in  Western  Virginia,  and  who  bulU  up  the  diurchea  that  were 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  territory. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  ISCl,. almost  the  entire  body  of  ths 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  withdrew  their  connection  trom  the  old 
General  Assembly,  and  united  with  the  organfiation  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
The  organization  was  effected  at  Augusta,  Qeorgla,  December  i,  1861.  The 
second  Assembly  convened  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Hay  1,  1862,  alnce 
when  the  meetlnga  iiave  been  held  at  the  same  time  aa  the  meetings  of  thd 
northern  portion  of  the  church.  At  the  separation,  it  called  upon  the 
original  body  to  make  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  ministers 
and  churches  still  remaining  In  connection  with  the  northern  General 
Aaaembly.  It  was  a  question  that  required  some  thought  and  planning. 
"What  Bhall  he  done  with  ttemT" 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  In  session  at 
Peoria,  Illinois,  in  1S63,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  tIs.:  "That 
It  be  recommended  that  all  the  ministers  In  West  Virginia  south  of  the 
southern  line  of  Pennsylvania  extended  to  the  Ohio  river  be  detached  from 
their  Presbyteries,  and  formed  into  a  new  Presbytery  to  be  called  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Virginia,  to  meet  at  Partersburg  on  the  Ist  Tneaday 
of  October  next  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  to  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
H.  W.  Biggs,  and  that  the  Presbytery  be  attached  to  the  Synod  of  Wheeling. 
On  that  day  the  Presbytery  of  West  Virginia  was  organized  with  a  dis- 
tinctive work  with  regard  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  admitted 
that  this  seemed  like  a  large  work  handed  over  to  a  very  few  men.  But 
with  the  determination  to  follow  out  the  direction  of  the  General  Assemblr 
the  Presbytery  of  West  Virginia  was  organized.  At  Its  organization,  It  was 
said  by  one  of  the  youngest  members:  "Let  us  grasp  the  opportunity  that 
Is  oure.  and  do  the  best  we  can,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  sometime  Is 
the  future  we  will  see  not  only  a  Presbytery,  but  a  Synod  of  West  Vir- 
ginia." The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  tended  to  draw  the  lines  be- 
tween the  Bouthern  and  northern  elements  more  distinctly  In  the  bounds 
of  the  state.  From  that  time  forth  the  two  parties  have  remained  dis- 
tinctly separate.  To  give  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  state  its  proper 
standing  both  parties  muet  he  considered.  The  southern  church  In  West 
Virginia  consists  of  Greenbrier  and  Kanawha  Presbyteries,  with  some 
churches  In  the  Winchester  Presbytery. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Virginia  the  tollowlns 
statistics  were  reported; 

Ministers,  E;  members.  442;  funds,  benevolence,  fl29;  congregational, 
$1,200.  The  work  went  on  until  the  Preebytery  of  West  Virginia  had 
grown  sufOciently  to  be  divided  into  two  Presbyteries.  By  action  of  tha 
General  Assembly  at  Buffalo,  New  Tork.  Hay  28,  1902,  the  following;  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  vli.: 
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"We  recommend  that  the  PreabTterr  ot  Waablngton  be  and  berebr  K 
divided  on  ai»  state  line,  u>d  that  tboae  mlnlaUra  and  chnrcbM  wUA 
new  belong  to  the  FreBbytery  of  Washington  that  are  In  the  bounds  at 
the  state  of  West  Virginia  constitute  the  Presbytery  of  Wheeling;  that  tke 
Synod  of  West  Virginia  be  and  hereby  is  erected,  to  consist  ol  the  Pi» 
byteries  of  Wheeling,  Qrafton  and  Parkerabni^." 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  the  Synod  of  Wot 
Virginia  waa  organized  October  18,  1904.  In  comparing  the  statistleBl 
report  ot  1912  with  that  of  1S€3,  It  shows  that  much  growth  has  been  made 
in  the  church.  The  report  of  1912  was:  members,  2,S4Gi  beneTolenes- 
f 34,809;  congregational  funds,  $106,776.  Greenbrier  Presbytery  reported 
in  1912;  members,  3,076;  beneTolence,  |14,368;  pastors  funds,  fl2,6t9. 
Kanawha  Presbytery  reported:  members,  3,268;  benevolence,  |14,STG; 
paatai4  tundQ,  $12,866. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  la  very  prond  ot  DavlB  and  Blklns  College- 
Tills  college  was  organized  by  the  sonthem  branch  of  the  church,  bat 
•ince  the  organization  ot  the  Bynod  of  West  Virginia,  composed  of  the 
northern  churches,  the  two  branches  of  the  church  have  been  united  Id 
the  work  and  fellowship  ot  the  institution. 

The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  moving  on  In  a  very  proaperooi 
way  year  by  year,  and  is  exerting  an  influence  for  good. 


THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  WEST  VIRQNIA 
By  George  W.  Peterkin,  Bishop  of  West  Virginia. 


nie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  Weet  Virginia  was  a  part  of  that 
Church  in  the  State  ot  Virginia  from  May,  1607 — the  date  when  Rev. 
Robert  Hunt  ot  the  Church  ot  England  held  his  first  service  at  Jamestowit- 
ontil  October,  1877,  at  whicb  time  West  Virginia  was  formally  set  apart 
as  a  separate  Diocese.  How  soon  this  church  began  to  acquire  a  hold 
upon  that  mostly  uninhabited  and,  at  the  best,  sparsely  settled  territory  I* 
not  known,  save  that  we  have  a  list  ot  nine  clergymen  who  labored  In  what 
is  now  West  Virginia  from  1700  to  17S6. 

In  the  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cburdi  ot  176,  in  Rich- 
mond, Vs.,  we  have  the  first  notice  of  any  delegate  from  West  Virginia. 
and  such  attendance  of  clergy  and  laity  was  regularly  kept  up  until  1877, 
when,  for  the  last  time,  the  original  undivided  Diocese  of  Virginia  met  in 
Staunton.  During  that  time  (ninety  two  years)  Bishops  Madison.  Mooie. 
Meade,  Johns  and  Whittle  lived  and  labored. 

The  membership  of  churches,  and  ministers,  rose  very  slowly.  In  1841 
the  clergy,  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  numbered  six;  In  1863  there 
were  thirteen  and  636  communicants.  In  1877  there  were  15  clergy  and 
1,033  communicants. 

Subsequent  development  will  be  noticed,  but  it  is  Important  now  te 
mention  some  ot  the  causes  for  the  slow  start  in  growth  which  tUt 
church  made. 
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The  Elplscopal  Church  of  Virginia  commenced  with  the  flrtt  ntUement 
of  the  flnt  colony  In  JameBtown,  Va.,  1607,  but  she  had  to  labor  under 
great  dtBadvantages  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  her  earlr  exlstenoe, 
on  account  of  her  connection  with  the  GoTenunent  and  the  Church  of 
Ehigland.  America  waa,  In  early  days,  largely  settled  by  thoie  who,  from 
TarlouB  causea,  had  left,  or  were  leavlns,  the  church  of  Bngland — the 
church  of  their  fathers.  In  asserting  the  cause  of  popular  rights  and 
liberties  against  the  crown.  In  the  times  ot  Ellaubeth  (1869-1603)  James 
I.  (1603-1625)  and  Charles  I.  (162&-1649),  owing  to  the  connection  of  church 
and  state,  many  persons  came  to  loolc  upon  the  established  church  as  their 
enemy,  and  to  make  It  equally  with  the  state,  the  objects  of  their  assaults, 
and  this  Is  not  strange,  for  the  great  principles  of  religious  liberty  were 
not  at  the  time  understood,  either  by  those  who  remained  In  the  Church 
of  England,  or  by  those  who  left  her  fold.  The  Bishop  of  London  waa  In 
diarge  of  the  church  In  Virginia,  but  his  superintendence  was  of  necessltr 
only  nominal  And  so  for  about  one  hundred  and  Mgbty  years  did  the 
Bplscopal  Church  in  Virginia,  as  elsewhere  In  the  country,  try  the  experi- 
ment ot  a  system  whose  constitution  required  such  a  head  as  a  Bishop,  but 
which  waa  actually  without  It.  So  she  everywhere  suffered  for  lack  of  this 
office,  so  Indispensable  to  the  moat  important  parts  of  her  eccleslaatlcal 
administration  and  discipline. 

The  clergy  necessarily  came  from  England,  for  there  was  no  Bishop 
here  to  confirm  and  ordain,  and  so.  as  the  Revolution  approached,  dissatis- 
factlon  with  the  mother  country  grew,  and  with  it,  naturally,  dlssatls- 
factlon  with  the  mother  church.  Since  the  clergy  came  from  EIngland, 
many  ot  them  very  naturally  showed  attachment  to  the  King,  and  this 
subjected  the  church  to  suspicion;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  prominent  laity  in  the  state,  churchmen  as  they  were — the  Washing- 
tons  and  the  Lees  and  Henrys  and  Pendletons  and  Uasons  and  Nelsona 
and  Meades  and  Mercers  and  Harrisons  and  Randolphs — were  also  ardent 
patriots'.  This  state  of  things  was  common  throughout  the  country,  aa  out 
of  66  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  36  were  Episcopalians. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that,  whereas,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  began, 
Virginia,  In  her  slxty-ona  counties  contained  ninety-five  parishes,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  churches  and  chapels  and  ninety-one  clergymen, 
she  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  large  number  of  her  churches  destroyed, 
twenty-three  ot  her  parishes  extinct,  and  thirty-four  more  destitute  of  all 
service,  while  only  twen^-eight  out  ot  ninety-one  clergy  remained,  and 
they  subject  to  the  suspicion  ot  which  we  have  spoken. 

In  1790  Dr.  Madison  was  consecrated  In  England  as  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
and  the  church  began  at  length  to  spread,  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  through 
that  part  of  the  old  state  now  known  as  West  Virginia.  Owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  territory  and  the  Imperfect  means  of  communication.  It  was, 
time  and  again,  in  the  Interest  of  a  better  supervision,  proposed  to  divide 
the  Diocese— in  1821,  1861,  1866,  1872,  1873,  1874  and  1876.  finally,  la 
1877,  It  waa  accomplished.  At  that  time  there  were  13  clergy,  1,048  com- 
municants. 22  churches  and  chapels  and  10  rectories.  In  18B0,  13  years 
after  the  division,  there  were  23  clergy,  2,929  communicants,  66  churches 
and  chapels  and  23  rectories.    In  1900  there  were  34  clergy,  4475  com- 
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munlcantB.  67  churches  and  cbapels  and  26  rectories  and  in  1913  there 
"were  41  clergy,  G.OGT  communicants.  95  churcbes  aod  chapels  and  10 
Tectories.  Tbe  money  raised  tor  all  purposes  has  increased  from  flO.OOD 
In  1878  to  1100,000  annually.  The  Diocese  has  under  its  control  two  hos- 
pitals, caring  tor  about  l.SOO  patients  annually,  more  than  halt  of  whom 
are  practically  free.  During  all  this  time  tbe  state  has  Increased  from 
600,400  to  1,220,000  In  population.  Bishop  George  W.  Feterkln  has  been 
In  charge  of  this  work  since  May,  1S7S,  when  It  was  started  on  Its  Inde- 
pendent existence,  and  since  1899  has  been  assisted  by  Bishop  W.  L. 
Gravatt.  The  growth  of  the  church  during  the  period  spoken  of  baa  been 
encour««ing,  but  there  are  still  17  counties  where  we  have  no  chnrck — 
two  in  what  we  call  the  Eastern  ConTention,  eight  In  the  Northirestem 
Convention  and  seven  In  the  Kanawha  Convention. 

During  these  years  of  independent  existence,  there  have  been  eonflrmed 
8,28?  persons  in  the  diocese,  47  ordained  to  the  sacred  ministry  and  73 
churches  consecrated.  The  Episcopal  Church,  though  Bmall  in  numberv.  Is 
well  represented  in  all  sections  ot  the  state,  especially  In  the  large  dtlei 
and  towns. 


THE  CATHOUC  CHURCH 

By  Rev.  Father  Edward  E.  Weber,  Chancellor  of  the  DIoces*. 


The  Diocese  of  Wheeling  comprises  the  State  of  West  Virginia  ex- 
cept the  following  counties,  which  are  in  the  Diocese  of  Ricbmond: 
Pendleton,  Grant,  Mineral,  Hardy,  Hampshire,  .Moi^an,  Berkeley  and 
Jefferson.  It  also  includes  the  following  counties  of  Virginia:  I^ee,  Soott, 
Wise,  Dickinson,  Buchanan,  Washington,  Russell,  Grayson,  Smyth,  Tase- 
well,  Carroll,  Wythe,  Bland,  Floyd,  Pulaski,  Montgomery,  Giles,  aad  a 
portion  ot  Gralg.  In  territory  It  comprises  a  total  ot  29,172  sanare 
miles     ot  which  21,266  are  In  West  Virginia,  and  7.817  are  in  Virginia. 

The  Diocese  was  formed  from  the  Diocese  of  Richmond  by  AposloUe 
letters  dated  23  July,  18G0.  The  RL  Rev.  Richard  Whelan,  D.  D.,  at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Richmond  was  transferred  to  Wheeling  as  the  Srst  bishop 
of  the  newly-created  see.  He  had  been  consecrated  the  second  Bishop 
of  Richmond,  21  March,  1841.  The  earliest  record  preserved  in  the  WheM. 
Ing  Chancery  sets  forth  that  Rev.  Francis  Rolf  was  appointed  poator  at 
Wheeling  in  1S29.  He  records  a  baptism  performed  by  him  on  3  Novon- 
ber,  1828.  There  is  evidence  of  a  priest  having  visited  Wheeling  at  an 
earlier  date.  Wheeling  was  established  as  a  town  In  1795,  and  one  vague 
tradition  has  It  that  it  took  Its  name  from  a  certain  Father  Whelan,  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  came  occasionally  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  members  of  his  flock.  The  western  part  of  Virginia,  which  In  1863 
became  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  liad  never  many  Catholics  aettlers. 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  had  many  professing  any  religion.  Id  19U 
the  Catholic  population  was  estimated  at  about  60,000  and  the  total 
population  at  1,000,000.    A  letter  preserved  In  the  archives  of  the  Dloeeae 
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«t  Wheeling  dated  Baltimore,  13  April,  IS32  and  signed  James  Wbttefleld, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  states  the  inability  of  securing  a  priest  to  be 
stationed  at  Wheeling,  but  the  letter  goes  on:  "I  desired  the  priest  who 
attends  a  congregation,  on  the  war  to  Wheeling,  about  40  miles  oq  thii 
aide  (Brownsville  It  I  remember),  to  go  and  give  Church  once  or  twlc« 
a  month.~-He  seems  to  say  that  he  would  comply,  as  tar  as  be  could,  with 
wj  wish". 

F^m  Feb.,  1S33,  to  Jan.,  1S44,  Rev  James  Hoemer  was  In  chaise  of  ths 
CathollcB  m  the  Wheeling  district  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Eugene 
Comeford,  who  was  in  Wheling  till  the  arrival  oF  Rt  Rev.  Richard  Whelan, 
Bishop  of  Richmond,  In  Kov.,  1S46.  The  bishop  took  charge  of  the  mission- 
ary work  in  the  Wheeling  portion  of  the  Richmond  See  till  he  was  trans- 
ferred as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Wheeling.  The  zeal  of 
Bishop  Whelen  In  labouring  under  the  moat  difficult  and  trying  circum- 
stances for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  is  still  remembered  by  many  of 
the  faithful,  and  often  referred  to  as  a  striking  example  of  genuine  saintly 
piety.  He  did  much  manual  labor  In  addition  to  the  other  duties  of  his  epis- 
copal office.  The  present  Wheeling  cathedral  was  planned  by  blm,  and  built 
under  bis  supervision.  He  was  architect  and  supervisor,  and  did  much 
of  the  actual  work  in  building  the  edifice.  He  also  established  a  sem- 
inary of  which  he  took  personal  charge,  and  some  of  the  priests  who 
were  educated  by  him  are  still  labouring  tn  the  Diocese.  St.  Vincent's 
College  for  laymen  was  also  Instituted  under  his  auspices.  Bishop 
Whelan  had  among  his  self-sacrlScing  clergy  one  especially  conspicuous 
for  his  saintly  lite,  the  late  Very  Rev.  H.  F.  Parke,  V.  G.  This  servant 
of  God  met  a  tragic  death  by  being  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  a  falling 
building  9  April,  1S96.  Bishop  Whelan  (d.  7  July,  1874)  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rt  Rev.  John  Joseph  Kalu,  D.  D.,  who  was  consecrated  the  second 
Bishop  ot  Wheeling  23  May  1875.  In  1893  Bishop  Kaln  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  St  Louis,  Missouri,  and  became  arch- 
bishop of  that  see,  21  May,  1895.  He  died  on  13  Oct,  1S03.  During  the 
eighteen  years  of  Bishop  Kaln's  administration,  the  work,  so  well  begun 
by  bts  able  predecessor,  was  continued  and  made  rapid  progress.  He 
was  consecrated  at  the  age  of  thirty-tour  and  devoted  his  talents  and 
energy  to  the  increase  of  clergy,  the  establishing  ot  new  missions,  and 
the  building  ot  churches  and  parochial  schools,  so  that,  at  the  time  ol 
his  transfer,  the  diocese  was  well  established  although  it  was  still  greatly 
in  need  ot  priests,  about  thirty-flve  of  whom  covered  an  area  of  29,172 
square  miles.  The  Catholics  were  much  scattered  and  there  were  but 
few  points  at  which  the  necessary  support  of  a  pastor  could  be  obtained, 

Rt  Rev.  P.  J.  Donahue,  D.  D.,  was  consecrated  the  third  Bishop  of 
Wheeling,  8  April,  1894.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  rector 
of  the  cathedral  at  Baltimore.  During  the  nineteen  years  of  Bishop 
Donahue's  administration  the  number  of  clergy  has  been  doubled,  m&nf 
new  missions  established,  and  the  following  Institutes  founded  In  the 
diocese:  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  situated  near  Wheeling,  where 
two  hundred  wayward  and  homeless  girls  are  provided  for — the  slsten 
in  charge  condact  a  large  laundrr  and  sewing  school;  The  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  near  Elm  Grove,  W,  Va.  six  miles  east  ot  Wheeling  conducted 
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hy  the  XaverUn  Brotlieni,  and  St.  Bdw&rd's  Preparatory  Collie,  Hont- 
Ington,  W.  Va.,  In  charge  at  the  secular  clergy  of  the  diocese,  o(  wbkli 
tbe  Rev.  John  W.  Wernlnger  Is  the  first  president.  Besides  these  infltlto- 
tlons  two  large  additions  have  been  built  to  the  Wheeling  HoBpttal,  tod 
a  new  orphanage  for  boys  at  Elm  Qrove,  W.  Yb.  a  large  addition  to  St 
Vincent's  Home  Elm  Orove,  W.  Va.  and  8t  Joseph's  Hospital  at  Parkei*- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  and  St.  Marys  Hospital  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  have  been 
erected.  Prior  to  1S95  there  was  one  religious  order  of  prlesta,  the  Cap- 
uchin Fathers,  and  three  religious  orders  of  women,  the  Sisters  of  St 
Joseph,  Visitation  Slaters,  and  the  Sisters  of  DMne  ProTldence.  Pltti- 
bnrg.  Since  then,  the  Marlst  and  the  Benedldtlne  Fathers  have  bem 
Introdacecl  as  also  the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters,  Sisters  of  St.  Franeli. 
the  Feliclan  Sisters,  Sisters  of  the  Pious  Society  of  Missions,  Carmelite 
Nuns  and  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  of  Kentucky.  There  are 
academies  for  girls  at  Mt.  de  Chantal  (near  Wheeling),  Parkersbing 
Wytherille,  Wheeling,  and  Clarksburg.  There  Is  a  Catholic  Ugh  sduml 
at  Wheeling  and  there  are  16  parochial  schools  In  the  dluctsie. 


Development  of  Medical  Practice  and  Public  Health 

By  Dr.  Charies  A.  Wlngertar,  Wheelins,  W.  va. 

The  task  put  before  tbe  historian  Is  the  presentation  of  the  thing  sa  It 
was.  It  Is  the  function  of  history  to  present  to  an  on-looker  the  outward 
thing,  and  to  show  the  reader  as  much  as  a  spectator  would  have  seen. 
Illuminated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  a  Judgment  drawn  from  suc- 
ceeding events.  A  picture  of  the  conditions  of  medical  practice  and  of 
public  health  in  West  Virginia  at  tbe  beginning  of  our  half-century  ol 
existence  as  a  state,  would  be  the  best  background  upon  which  to  mark 
tbe  notes  of  advance  and  change.  To  outline  this  vision,  we  could  perbaija 
do  no  better  than  to  put  ourselves  In  the  place  of  one  of  the  old-tlnw 
physicians  in  one  of  the  central  towns  of  the  region  at  the  period  Just 
before  the  war.  Let  us  suppose  him  established  in  bis  practice  and  then 
ask  ourselves  what  was  the  character  of  his  preparation  tor  his  work: 
what  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  equipment;  what  the  character  of 
his  clientele;  what  his  relations  to  them  and  to  bis  fellow  physicians: 
what  co-operation,  if  any,  the  public  authorities  ottered  to  him  In  his 
labors:  what  were  tbe  details  ot  his  daily  life  and  practice,  and  wtiat  the 
rewards  and  remunerations  ot  his  work. 

To  the  spectator  of  his  person  and  life  this  follower  of  the  healing  art 
will  appear  In  no  wise  extraordinary,  nor  will  his  uneventful  years  seem 
to  demand  attention  different  from  that  given  to  the  life  and  work  of  auT 
one  ot  his  tellow-cltlzens.  Nevertheless,  this  ruddy  old  gentleman,  some- 
what stern  of  countenance,  somewhat  shabby  ot  attire,  somewhat  brusqas 
and  forbidding  ot  manner,  Is  a  man  of  rare  human  greatness,  a  man  win) 
is  leaving  bis  Indelible  mark  upon  the  neighborhood  as  he  drives  tbe 
country  roada  In  his  ceaseless  rounds,  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter. 
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He  Is  to  the  manor  boni;  here  amone  these  commoD  hilU  he  first  b&w  tb& 
light  ol  day;  the  people  to  whom  be  ministers  are  the  bays  and  gflrlB  with 
whom  his  boyhood  days  vere  passed.  To  them  he  Is  "Doctor  John"  or 
"Doctor  Will."  He  knows  their  secret  sorrows  as  well  as  their  open  Joys. 
With  sealed  lips,  with  baay  hands,  with  generous  heart,  he  fits  Into  every 
home  In  the  rery  remotest  o(  the  mountain  districts.  The  foot-foils  ol  hlft 
horse  have  sounded  upon  everj'  highway  and  hy-path  and  tortuous  trail 
leading  to  a  human  habitation,  no  matter  how  forlorn  or  neglected  It  be, 
no  matter  how  degraded  or  destitute  the  dwellers  therein.  He  means  mors 
to  his  generation  than  words  can  tell.  He  means  much  to  them  at  that 
diread  time  when  "pestilence  walketh  abroad,"  and  when  the  ears  of  th&  ' 
stricken  listen  eagerly  for  the  doctor's  coming,  knowing  that  he  will  not 
rati  them  In  their  evil  hour.  But  he  means  no  less  to  them  after  the 
shadow  of  the  pestilence  Is  lifted,  and  the  every  day  life  is  resumed. 
When  the  common  miracle  of  human  birth  is  awaited,  and  the  doctor  is 
groping  his  weary  way  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  serve  as  a 
comfort  and  a  help  to  an  anguished  mother;  when  the  walling  cries  of 
the  helpless  infant  have  called  him,  and  the  fretful  child  is  surrendered 
fearlessly  to  the  soothing  mercy  of  his  rugged  hut  tender  arms;  when  by 
bis  mere  presence  he  renews  hope  in  the  breast  of  the  father  and  mother 
whose  growing  child  lies  sick  unto  death;  when  the  feebleness  of  declining, 
years  lays  the  parent  low,  and  the  anxious  helpmate  and  the  weeping  chil- 
dren hang  upon  the  lips  of  the  doctor  Is  tbeir  eagerness  to  learn  If  they 
may  further  hope;  when  he  sits  by  the  bedside,  to  smooth  the  pillow  and 
hold  the  hand  of  his  childhood  friend  In  the  dying  hour:  in  all  these 
emergencies  the  presence  and  sympathy  and  counsel  of  our  old-time  doctor 
are  sources  of  strength  and  comfort. 

Tbe  half-century  that  marks  the  lite  of  the  young  state  of  West  Virginia 
witnessed  the  passing  away  of  this  oid-tlme  physician,  whose  welcome  face, 
with  the  Iron  lines  of  Btruggle  In  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  softened  lines 
of  humor  about  the  deep-set  eyes,  was  wont  to  haunt  the  quiet  inland  hllla 
and  glades  and  valleys.  To  the  thoughtful  reader  his  passing  away  must 
needs  be  accompanied  by  a  nameless,  aching  sense  of  irreparable  loss. 

Simple  was  bis  preparation  tor  hla  work.  First  of  all,  before  he  conid 
think  of  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine,  he  had  to  be  touched  by  the 
divine  fire  of  love  for  his  fellow  men.  Cupidity  uttered  no  call  to  him. 
The  doctors  whom  he  saw  and  knew  were  never  anything  but  poor  In  this 
world's  goods.  Not  one  of  all  their  number  left  a  competency  for  his 
family,  and  more  than  one  died  in  dependence  and  poverty,  if  not  In  ab- 
solute want. 

As  was  the  custom  ot  the  time  a  custom  gone  out  of  vogue  gradually 
during  the  half  century  we  are  chronicling,  our  young  altruist  and 
aspirant  for  the  profession  became  a  student  under  one  ot  the  practi- 
tioners ot  his  acquaintance  in  the  neighborhood.  His  time  of  apprentice- 
ship would  extend  through  a  period  of  years  varying  from  three  to  seveu^ 
dependent  on  circumstances  that  were  variant  In  each  individual  case. 
During  this  period  the  young  student  would  have  the  advice  and  direction 
and  example  ot  his  preceptor.  He  would  have  access  to  the  doctor's  scanty 
library;   hut  the  beginner's  knowledge  ot  medicine  was  acquired  not  b» 
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much  from  reading  and  study  as  from  association  with  the  doctor.  He 
rode  with  his  preceptor  on  hie  rounds,  held  the  basin  nbeo  the  patient 
was  bled,  and  helped  to  adjust  plasters,  bandages  and  spiinta.  In  the  otftce 
he  ground  the  powders,  mixed  the  pills,  made  the  tinctures  and  infusions, 
washed  the  bottles,  served  as  office-boy,  and  In  addition  performed  tbe 
most  menial  duties,  in  this  method  of  teaching  the  personal  element  wu 
BO  pronounced  that  everything.  In  fact,  depended  upon  the  preceptor,  save 
what  natural  talent  and  industry*  might  accomplish. 

The  self-reliance,  the  readiness,  the  expertness  and  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  thus  acquired,  went  far  to  compensate  tor  the  lack  of 
more  modern  methods  of  preparing  for  the  actual  work  of  medical  prac- 
tice. Anatomy  could  be  studied  only  by  observation  ot  the  living  body 
and  by  the  aids  of  the  doctor's  books  and  plates.  Dissection  was  out  ol 
the  question,  unless  the  student  was  one  ot  those  fortunate  few  who 
could  supplement  their  years  of  apprenticeship  by  one  or  two  terms,  of 
tour  months  each,  at  some  medical  college  in  a  neighboring  state. 

Once  entered  into  practice,  armed  with  all  the  advantages  for  the  ac- 
quirement ot  knowledge  that  the  time  afforded,  the  doctor  of  this  period 
was  yet  poorly  eqiiipped.  If  he  were  to  be  judged  by  our  modem  standards. 
Modern  physiology,  the  splendid  structure  built  upon  the  scientific  founda- 
tlons  laid  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  by  Johannes  Haeller 
and  Claude  Bernard,  was  then  unknown.  Humoral  patbologj,  based 
on  the  discarded  theory  that  all  diseases  are  due  to  the  diBordered 
conditions  of  the  humors  and  fluids  of  the  body,  was  the  only  guide  to  the 
doctor  In  the  formation  of  a  Judgment  concerning  the  malady  tbat  af- 
flicted his  patient.  Rudolph  Vlrchow,  the  father  ot  the  modem  cellular 
pathology  tbat  has  shed  such  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  processes  ot 
disease  Id  the  human  organism,  was  then  teaching  and  writing.  He  pub- 
lished the  results  of  bis  first  important  studies  In  1S50,  but  the  ready  ac 
ceptance  of  his  views  had  to  await  the  new  era  that  was  not  yet  tnllT 
dawned.  Medical  chemistry,  as  we  know  it  today,  unlocking  the  aecreti 
ot  the  body  fluids  In  health  and  diseases,  had  not  yet  been  developed. 

The  microscope  had  been  known  to  mankind  for  centuries,  but  ttt 
modem  use  in  clinical  medicine  was  as  yet  unforecasted.  Pasteur  had  al- 
ready, in  the  late  flttiee,  made  his  first  illuminating  discoveries  In  bac- 
terial chemistry,  but  not  till  the  seventies  was  the  knowledge  of  virulent 
microblc  diseases  attained. 

Laennec  gave  the  stethoscope  to  the  world  in  1819,  but  tor  a  geoeratloo 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  medical  toy.  The  treatises  upon  the  practice  ot 
medicine  used  in  the  colleges  to  which  our  prospective  practitioner  would 
have  gone,  gave  no  inkling  of  the  Importance  to  mankind  ot  this  Instru- 
ment of  diagnosis. 

Other  Instruments  of  precision  that  aid  in  the  making  of  accurate 
diagnoses.  Instruments  that  are  in  constant  use  by  the  physician  of  today, 
were  unappreciated  by  the  old-time  doctor  in  our  state.  The  ophthal- 
moscope had  been  given  to  the  world  by  Helm  hoi  tz  in  ISSl,  and  the  laryngv- 
scope  by  Czermak  in  1S6S,  and  the  common  forms  of  the  various  specula 
vere  being  devised;   but  they  were  not  In  the  Instmmentarlum  of  ttas 
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general  practitioner.  The  first  spbyemograph  was  not  Imported  to  America 
until  1870.  In  ttat  same  year  the  usefulneaa  of  the  bypodermtc  B;rlns« 
and  of  the  fever  thermometer  was  urged  upon  the  doctors  of  the  state. 
They  were  Informed  that  a  good  syringe  could  be  obtained  for  four 
dollars,  and  a  pocket-elzed  fever  thermometer  at  a  cost  of  three  dollars  and 
a  halt. 

The  materia  medica  of  the  period  was  consistent  with  the  old  humoral 
pathology  then  In  vogue.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession  In  our 
state,  who  belonged  to  the  new  era  but  was  conversant  with  the  old.  tells 
us  that  his  predecessors  "believed  that  the  patient  was  nothing  if  not 
biltous;  and  belleTed  that  there  was  practically  but  one  organ  in  the 
body,  the  liver,  and  that  this  was  to  be  unlocked  at  stated  Intervals,  and 
entered  and  swept  and  garnished  with  mercury;  and  believed,  moreover, 
that  In  at  least  half  of  the  known  diseases,  sBllvatlon  and  salvation  were 
synonymous  terms."  Another  medical  writer,  referring  to  early  thera- 
peutics In  our  state,  confirms  this,  saying:  "Calomel  was  the  sheet  anchor. 
In  the  way  of  medicine,  all  other  remedies  were  considered  subordinate  to 
this,  and  Its  use  was  usually  pushed  to  salivation."  And  still  another, 
writing  in  1879,  makes  thle  statement:  "Not  many  years  ago  Calomel  was 
considered  the  IndlspensaGle  drug  in  practice.  Our  predecessors,  wltlkout 
calomel,  were  artillerymen  without  ammunition— Sampeons  shorn  of  their 
locks.  The  tongues  that  were  swollen,  the  teeth  that  were  loosened,  the 
gums  that  were  made  tender,  will  present  a  horrible  array  of  testimony 
when  doctors  get  their  deserts."  Happily  there  were  other  remedies  in 
the  doctor's  saddle-bags. 

Fevers  of  various  kinds  called  for  treatment.  Along  the  Ohio  river, 
where  the  population  was  denseet,  Intermittent  fever  was  common.  It 
was  rare  In  the  tier  of  counties  immediately  back  of  the  river,  and  was 
almost  unknown  In  the  central  area.  It  was  treated  with  the  bark  of 
dog-wood,  cherry  and  poplar  digested  in  whiskey,  or  with  a  decoction  of 
boneset.  Remittent  or  bilious  fever  was  the  summer  and  tall  disease,  and 
on  its  Incursion  the  patient  was  generally  vomited  freely  with  lobelia, 
after  which  he  waa  purged  with  Infusion  of  white  walnut  bark,  and 
sweated  with  copious  draughts  of  warm  elder-blossom  tea.  The  value 
of  powdered  cinchona  bark  for  malarial  disease  was  known,  but  the 
amount  required  to  restore  the  patient  was  so  great,  and  the  supply  so 
small,  that  the  remedy  was  all  but  useless.  Quinine,  the  alkaloid  of  the 
bark,  was  unknown  until  1820.  and,  though  obtainable,  was  still  verr 
costly  In  the  late  sixties.  One  of  the  most 'dreaded  diseases  was  dysentery. 
It  was  treated  by  the  Internal  use  of  "oak-ooze,"  May-apple  root  and  wal- 
nut bark,  slippery-elm  bark  tea.  and  bitter  elm  bark,  regarded  as  a  specific; 
hot  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

"Lung-fever"  was  a  blanket-term  to  cover  many  obscure  Inflammatlona 
of  the  chest,  without  the  stethoscope  it  was  difficult  to  diagnosticate  In 
a  clear  and  definite  manner  the  ailments  now  known  to  ug  as  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  p! euro-pneumonia,  pleuritls,  empyema,  hydro-thorax,  and  in- 
cipient phthisis.  Heart  troubles  such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and 
hydro-perlcardlum,  with  their  attendant  disturbance  of  respiration,  made 
the  problem  more  complex.    Tlie  diagnosis  ot  "inflammation  of  the  chest" 
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once  having  been  made,  bowever,  tbe  patient  vas  steamed  with  the  vapor 
of  wbiskey  or  hot  water,  and  In  addition  drinks  made  trom  herbs  were 
given  bim  aiKl  berb-peuiticea  were  applied  externally.  Vlrslnla  snake-rocA 
was  considered  a  remedy  for  coughs  of  all  kinds.  Bbenmatlam,  whidi 
was  common  then  aa  now,  was  treated  with  cohosh,  blood  root  and  the 
bark  ot  leather-wood,  and  sometlmeB  the  patient  was  given  an  "Indian 
sweat"  Capping  was  the  usual  external  remedy  for  rheumatic  pain  as 
well  aa  tor  neuralgia,  and  was  freely  prescribed.  Blood-letting,  or  'Sleple- 
tion,"  tell  into  disuse  on  tbe  eve  of  the  new  era.  In  its  day,  however,  the 
lancet  was  called  into  use  for  the  most  diverse  ills.  If  a  person  ma 
severely  injured  he  was  bled  at  once;  when  a  damsel  fainted  «  vein  was 
opened.  Indiscriminate  blood-letting;  ezcesslve  purgation;  mercuriaUaa- 
tion;  starvation;  leeching  and  blistering;  alt  these  are  mile  poets  of  the 
past.  Such  was  the  armory  of  the  olden  practitioner.  The  mere  recital 
adds  graphic  touches  to  the  picture  of  his  dally  life  and  practice. 

Disease  and  death,  the  attendant  scourges  of  humanity,  dM  not  relax 
their  hold  in  favor  of  tbe  mountains  and  valleys  of  western  Vlrslnla. 
About  twice  in  a  decade  the  old  doctor  was  called  upon  to  fight  epidemics 
ot  measles  and  of  scarlet  fever.  For  neither  of  these  did  he  have  an  ade- 
quate remedy,  and  in  his  experience,  as  In  ours,  the  scarlet  fever  proved 
often  fatal.  There  was  no  inhabited  locality  of  the  State  that  was  entirely 
free  from  typhoid  fever.  It  Is  recorded  that  the  Asiatic  Cholera  was  ex- 
istent in  this  region  in  tbe  fifties,  and  it  la  known  to  have  recurred  in 
1864.  In  185T,  a  noteworthy  endemic  of  diphtheria  made  Its  appearance. 
Many  of  the  more  experienced  practitioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
bad  treated  sporadic  cases  of  this  form  ot  sore  throat  many  years  before 
under  the  name  of  "putrid  sore-throat."  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  1S57  the  disease  was  well-marked  and  frequent,  and  often 
affected  whole  families  with  singular  fatality.  The  modem  boon  of  ths 
diphtheria  antitoxin  was  not  among  tbe  weapons  of  the  doctor  of  the 
late  flfties,  and,  because  of  that  fact,  be  was  obliged  to  stand  with  heart 
devoid  of  hope  at  many  a  bedside. 

For  lack  of  statistics,  it  Is  Impoaslble  to  tell  the  exact  number  ot 
"doctors"  practicing  In  the  counties  of  the  present  state  at  the  time  of  its 
formation.  A  careful  student  estimated  that  West  Ytrgiola  contained  in 
1S77  "612  physicians  and  surgeons."  In  this  enumeration  it  was  cal- 
culated that  there  were  from  3TG  to  400  regular  physicians,  the  remaining 
236  being  eclectics,  homeopathlsts.  Thompsonlans,  herb  doctors,  or  cancer 
doctors.  It  Is  surely  fair  to  presume  that  fifteen  years  earlier,  the  number 
of  physicians  In  the  vast  extent  of  the  state  was  considerably  lees.  It 
would  doubtless  be  more  than  a  generous  estimate  that  would  place  at 
200  the  number  of  regular  practitioners  in  1862.  Concerning  the  cii&r- 
acter  ot  their  attainments  a  friendly  contemporary  writes:  "In  West 
Virginia  the  profession  Is,  at  many  points,  adorned  by  one  or  more  active, 
intelligent  members,  who.  by  their  industry  and  devotion  to  science,  have 
made  tor  themselves  a  name  outside  of  their  fields  of  labor;  and  there  are 
others,  too,  ot  modest  talent,  scattered  here  and  there,  who  but  require 
the  contact  of  association  which  a  proper  organization  would  so  surely  af- 
fect, to  develop  latent  powers  and  capabilities  of  great  credit  to  them- 
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eelvea,  individually,  and  b«neflcial,  In  the  blghest  degree,  to  tbeir  patients 
and  tbe  commonwealth  of  medicine." 

When  tbe  doctor's  saddle-bag,  "with  Ita  horn  balances  and  Its  china 
mortar,"  was  the  only  drug  store  within  half  a  hundred  miles,  other 
sources  of  therapeutic  aid  than  his  often  bad  to  be  drawn  upon  in  timet 
of  emergency.  Then  was  the  hour  of  the  bustling  houae-wite,  or  of  tbe 
crooning  dame  In  the  cbtmne;  corner.  Tbe  treasures  of  domestic  medical 
lore,  not  unmixed  with  much  alloy  of  superstition,  were  then  brouglit 
forth  and  sagely  estimated.  Or  the  old-tashloned  family  almanac  was 
taken  down  from  Its  nail  by  the  window.  Following  this,  the  embrro 
botanists  of  tbe  bouaebold  were  despatched  to  ransack  tbe  native  flora  of 
the  neighboring  hillB  and  dales  for  suitable  materia  medlca.  It  per- 
cbance  it  were  tbe  season  when  mother  eartb  was  barren,  then  recourse 
was  had  to  tbe  bousebold  cupboard,  or  to  the  shelTos  of  tbe  village  store, 
where  were  to  be  found  simple  drugs,  stowed  away  among  tbe  heaps  of 
shoes,  Rohan  bats,  balls  of  twine,  packages  of  seeds  and  flitches  of  bacon. 

In  the  Intervals  between  these  urgent  periods  of  stress  and  storm  when 
sickness  had  entered  tbe  lowly  doorway  of  the  country  home  a  primitive 
prophylaxis,  of  the  domestic  brand,  served  to  keep  alive.  In  the  minds  of 
the  good  folk,  tbe  thought  of  "tbe  ills  to  which  flesh  Is  heir."  More  medi- 
cine was  then  taken  every  year  by  the  well  than  Is  now  taken  by  the  sick. 
Remedies  now  in  tbe  medlclne-box  of  every  farmer  were  then  utterly 
unknown,  but  In  their  stead  mediclnea  now  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  or 
at  moat  but  rarely  used,  were  taken  In  generous  quantities.  "E^ch  spring 
the  blood  bad  to  be  purified,  tbe  bowels  must  be  purged,  tbe  kidneys  must 
be  stimulated,  tbe  bile  must  be  removed,  and  large  doses  of  senna  and 
manna,  and  loathsome  concoctions  of  rhubarb  and  molasses  were  taken 
dally." 

The  men  and  women  to  whom  minlatered  tbe  doctor  of  half  a  century 
ago  were,  taken  by  and  large,  a  single-minded,  simple-hearted  folk,  and 
tbe  mutual  relations  of  tbe  profession  and  the  people  were  cordial  and 
Blocere  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  to  both.  While  tbe  reward  and 
remuneration  to  tbe  doctor  were  of  little  account  In  the  pecuniary  sense, 

"Little  gold  had  be  gathered,  little  gear  bad  he  won. 
His  wealth  but  tbe  mem'ry  of  noble  deeds  done," 
there  was  added  recompense,  notwithstanding,  in  the  love  and  reverence 
-which  bis  patients  accorded  to  him,  and  In  tbe  naive  awe  with  which  they 
regarded  bis  calling,  shedding  a  glamor  about  it  that  was  not  all  unde- 
served. Warm  teats  of  gratitude  for  life  preserved  and  health  restored 
made  some  amend  for  sleepless  nights  spent  In  anxious  watchlngs  over  the 
sick.  Tbe  modest  and  loyal  doctor  was  not  without  his  heart-burnlngB, 
however.  Human  nature  la  ever  the  same,  and  here.  Into  these  mono- 
tains  and  glens,  as  elsewhere  and  In  every  age,  the  impudent  and  pre- 
suming charlatan  found  his  way,  and,  by  his  pleasing  address  and  se- 
ductive su^eadon,  often  weaned  away  from  truth  and  science  tbe  devo- 
tion of  tbe  unEOphlstlcated. 

Between  tbe  lines  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  old-time  doctor  and 
bis  patients,  the  reader  will  discern  the  ready  evidences  of  the  spirit  of 
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Individualism  Ibat  pervaded  the  cammuDity'  In  all  matters  tbat  related 
to  tlie  health  of  the  inbabltanta.  It  was  the  evening  twilight  of  an  age 
dominated  hy  tndlvidnalism.  "Each  one  for  himself'  was  the  thou^t  la 
the  various  members  of  the  commanltf.  A  day  and  time  were  soon  ta 
dawn  when  a  different  spirit  would  prevail;  when  the  thonght  that 
would  tend  to  find  a  place,  unconsciously  at  least,  in  the  minda  of  men 
would  be  "One  for  all.  and  all  for  one."  This  was  to  have  its  effect  In 
drawing  together  the  Interests,  private  as  well  as  public,  of  the  dwellers 
in  what  is  now  West  Virginia.  Before  the  war,  however,  each  individual 
hoDsebolder,  in  the  country  districts  especially,  was  a  solitary  unit  of 
sanitary  administration,  concerned  alone  in  the  safeguarding  of  bimaeU 
and  famlly- 

From  the  modern  viewpoint,  the  negligence  of  the  state  In  matters  of 
health  was  simply  appalling.  The  statement  might  be  made  in  strictest 
truth  that  absolutely  uothlng  was  done  by  the  public  authorities  ot  the 
commonwealth  to  preserve  the  health  ol  the  people.  Even  as  late  as  1878 
the  only  legal  regulaiions  that  could  be  deemed  sanitary  In  character  wer* 
few  and  totally  Inadequaie,  and,  such  as  they  were,  they  proved  fatlle 
because  of  want  of  proper  enforcement.  Of  course,  any  trade  or  oceapa- 
tion  proven  Injurious  to  health  might  be  enjoined  or  removed  as  a  nul- 
aance.  When  a  m[ll.dam  was  condemned,  inquiry  was  to  be  made  whether 
the  health  of  the  neighborhood  would  be  endangered  by  tbe  stasnatloa 
of  tbe  water  or  otherwise.  There  were  also  on  the  statute  books  pro- 
visions against  the  selling  of  unsound  or  adulterated  food,  drink  or  medi- 
cines. These  laws,  however,  were  dead  letters.  An  enactment  was  made 
In  ISCl  providing  that  tbe  Governor  appoint  three  persons  to  act  as 
vaccine  agents,  located  in  Wheeling,  Charleston  and  Martlnsburg,  who 
were  to  collect  and  supply  vaccine  matter  to  any  cltlTxn  wbo  might  apply 
for  it.  EUch  one  of  these  agents,  appointed  annually,  was  to  receive  as 
remuneration  for  his  services  twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  In  cases  of 
destitution,  local  overseers  of  the  poor  were  allowed  to  furnish  free  vac- 
cine matter  and  to  provide  tor  vaccination  at  tbe  expense  of  the  townahlp. 

Previous  to  tSEl  there  was  absolutely  no  enactment  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  state  regulating  tbe  practice  of  medicine.  The  regular  practitioner 
had  no  legal  status  whatever.  Whenever  the  terms  "physician"  or  "sur- 
geon" were  mentioned  In  the  laws,  as  for  Instance  in  the  provlsioaa  con- 
cerning Inquests,  examination  of  lunatics,  appointments  to  the  Coloael's 
staff,  to  the  hospital  for  tbe  Insane,  to  the  penitentiary,  and  the  like,  ttaer 
applied  without  distinction  to  the  Intelligent  and  scleDtlflc  physician  and 
to  tbe  murderous  pretender  and  quack. 

Thus  were  the  people  neglected  by  the  state  in  the  important  matter  of 
their  faeallh  and  physical  well-being.  Tbe  individual  citizen  had  to  depend, 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  upon  his  own  care  and  efforts,  aided  and 
guided  by  the  devotion  and  advice  of  the  lone  family  doctor.  When  that 
strength  and  resource  failed,  the  destructive  processes  were  left  to  triumph. 

Consultation  by  two  or  more  physicians  at  tbe  bedside  ol  the  sick  so 
common  to-day.  was  then  rarely  possible.  The  means  of  inter-communf- 
cation  were  difficult,  tedious  and  expensive,  and  tbe  nearest  neighboring 
pbyslclaos  were  not  only  far  distant,  but  were  often  strangers  to  one 
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another.  Each  one  pursued  In  dreary  profesalonal  leolatlon  tlie  dally 
routine  of  his  practice,  storing  up  such  clinical  lacte  as  ma?  bave  fallen 
under  his  observation,  relying  on  bis  own  strength  and  wisdom  and 
courage  as  he  silently  wrestled  with  the  tremendous  problems  of  life  sod 
death.  This  isolation  of  the  doctor  Is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  salient 
marks  of  tbe  profession  at  that  time.  The  physicians  of  western  Virginia 
were  as  well  equipped  in  character  and  attainments  and  ideals  as  were 
those  of  like  numbers  in  any  part  of  the  country  In  the  early  Bixttea.  I^ie 
Individual  units  of  the  guild  were  worthy  factors  of  social  service,  but 
tbere  was  absolutely  no  cohesion  In  the  mass.  Without  proper  undemtasd- 
%ug  of  one  another,  most  often  without  acnoalntanco  even,  scattered  far 
apart,  the  only  bond  of  union  that  held  them  was  the  catholic  love  ol 
tbeir  fellowmen  and  the  common  inspiration  of  their  noble  calling. 


Such  was  medical  practice  in  the  present  West  Virginia  on  tbe  ere  of 
the  new  state's  birth,  ro  grasp  fully  the  import  of  tbe  changes  that 
followed,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  at  work  two 
great  forces — tbe  one  world-wide,  silent  and  constructive;  the  other 
national,  clamorous  and  shattering.  The  light  of  a  new  era  of  medical 
science  was  abroad  In  Europe  and  Its  rays  had  reached  to  the  present 
confines  of  the  Mountain  state.  I^e  scientific  world  was  Just  awakening 
from  the  long  sleep  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  science  of  medicine 
-was  stirring  uneasily  In  token  ol  an  early  rousing.  Here  in  the  loyal 
counties  of  the  Old  Dominion,  however  the  premonition  of  the  destined 
conflict  at  arms  numbed  the  energies  of  the  profeselon  of  medicine  as  it 
did  all  other  civic  activities.  Over  the  whole  state  brooded  that  terrible 
qnletude,  that  oppression  of  the  union  between  triletude  and  terror, 
that  was  felt  as  In  a  dream  from  which  one  might  awake  screaming.  It 
-was  like  a  thtn  cord  stretched  tight,  that  might  snap  with  a  noise  like 
thunder. 

Tbe  terrible  stillness  was  broken  at  last  by  tbe  bugle  note  of  war.  Tba 
lethargic  souls  of  men  were  roused,  and  thousands  of  Immortal  spirits 
-were  soon  blazing  wltb  alternate  hope  and  fear.  The  sword  bad  been 
drawn;  and  tbe  sword  is  "a  magic  wand — a  fairy  wand  of  great  fear, 
stronger  than  those  who  use  It — often  Mgbtful,  often  wicked  to  use.  But 
whatever  is  touched  with  it  le  never  again  wholly  common.  Whatever  to 
touched  with  it  takea  a  magic  from  outside  tbe  world."  War  had  come  to 
put  an  end  to  an  evil  peace,  and  that  old  thing— fighting — made  men 
young  again,  and  It  brought  to  tbe  medical  profession  of  West  Virginia  as 
new  a  birth  as  came  to  the  state  Itself. 

Host  obvlotia  and  superficial  of  tbe  results  of  the  medical  participation 
In  tbe  great  conflict  was  the  rise  of  surgery  to  a  distinct  accomplishment. 
The  flery  and  bloody  ordeal  of  tbe  war  gave  an  impetus  to  American 
surgery  that  quickened  Into  activity  the  entire  surgical  world,  and  the 
profession  of  anr  own  state  had  Its  full  share  In  this  triumphant  re- 
juvenescence. In  1863  it  was  still  opUonal  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania tor  tbe  student  to  take  the  course  in  operative  surgery,  and  It 
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was  limited  to  amputatloDs  and  ligation  of  arteries.  Lister  had  not  jet 
begun  his  studies  on  the  causative  relation  of  germs  to  pus  tormatloa  in 
TTOunda.  Suppuration,  secondary  hemorrhage,  septicemia,  pyemia  and 
"hospital  gangrene"  were  frequent  and  dreaded  complications  ot  opera- 
tion, and  "surgical  feTer"  was  Its  usual  accompaniment.  A  wounded 
Joint  generally  Involved  the  loss  of  the  limb.  Compound  fractorea  and 
dislocations  gave  cause  for  serious  alarm.  The  preparation  of  a  patient 
tor  surgical  treatment  meant  reaf,  tonics,  purgation  and  selected  diet 
For  purposes  of  disinfection  about  the  place  of  operation  solutions  ot 
chlorinated  soda  and  ot  nitrate  of  lead  were  used.  Castile  soap  aod  water 
were  employed  tor  cleansing  at  the  site  of  incision.  FYequent  recourse 
was  had  to  strong  escharotlcs,  chief  among  them  being  nitric  acid,  Condy's 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  bromine,  or  the  actual 
cautery.  Prepared  lint  and  charple  were  used  for  dressings.  With  In- 
efficient resources  the  surgical  practice  of  fifty  years  ago  had  to  contend 
against  formidable  difficulties.  The  success  that  it  achieved  was  largely 
due  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  surgeon  bimBclt.  "And  there  were 
giants  In  those  days."  The  camp  and  Held  of  war  developed  many  ope- 
rators, skilled,  expeditious  and  masterful.  The  marvellous  development 
of  military  surgery  on  the  battle-grounds  gave  an  Impulsion  to  the  surgical 
art  that  extended  Into  civil  life  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Amputation, 
ligation  of  arteries,  excision  of  external  tumors,  lithotomy  by  the  perineal 
route  and  surgical  treatment  of  stricture  make  up  the  list  of  the  chief 
'  operations  that  afforded  opportunity  In  civil  practice  tor  the  skill  and  dar 
ing  of  the  old-time  surgeon. 

Less  obvious  than  the  -development  ot  surgery,  there  was  another  re- 
sult ot  the  war  that  wag  vastly  more  significant  and  fa^reaching  iu  Its 
effects  upon  the  medical  profession.  Thie  was  the  recognition  of  the 
duty  and  value  of  unity  of  action.  All  men's  eyes  had  been  raised  to 
see  the  vision  ot  national  union.  The  loyal  hearts  In  the  state  were  fired 
with  ardor  to  maintain  it;  and  the  same  flame  that  kindled  the  patriotism 
ot  the  soldier  likewise  melted  away  the  barriers  ot  the  individualism  that 
encompassed  the  citizen.  A  new  spirit  was  born  of  the  war — the  spirit  of 
co-operation.  Men  learned  that  combination  Is  stronger  than  witchcraft, 
and  that  It  brought  to  them  something  from  outside  themselves,  something 
positive  and  divine,  something  that  mere  disjoined  individuals  can  never 
possess.  The  energy  ot  this  new  spirit  touched  the  medical  prolession 
and,  uniting  with  the  newly  enlightened  medical  science  that  had  atrecdy 
come  from  over  the  seas,  ushered  in  the  New  Era  of  Medicine  In  West 
Virginia. 


The  new  leaven  of  the  spirit  of  union,  cast  Into  the  old  elements  ot  the 
profession  already  existing  in  the  state,  soon  transformed  the  whole  mass. 
The  modem  conceptions  of  medical  science  took  on  vigorous  life,  and  the 
old  Ideals  ot  the  profession  took  on  reality.  Not  Invention,  but  renovation, 
was  the  note  that  marked  the  new  era.  Medicine  awoke  and  began  wort- 
Ing,  not  upon,  bot  in,  its  material.  Heretofore  each  worthy  member  ttf 
the  medical  profession  had  felt  himself  held  by  an  invisible  bond  to  all 
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other  worthy  lellow-workers.  The  hour  wao  come  for  them  all  to  be  united 
loto  B  visible  brotherhood,  to  be  brought  tace  to  face,  to  touch  shoulders 
and  to  clasp  hands.    The  Ideal  vas  to  be  stlBeiied  with  reality. 

In  a  ver;  few  years  an  orsanlzation  was  accomplished  that  gathered 
together  at  its  annual  meetings  the  best  members  of  the  profession  from 
all  the  most  dlsUnt  parts  of  the  sUte,  from  the  Kanawha  oo  one  side,  to 
the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  on  the  other;  from  the  Panhandle  In  the 
North,  to  the  Greenbrier  region  In  the  South.  In  February,  18S7,  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  April  of  the  same  year  at  Fainnont, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Medical  Society  that  would  eventu- 
ally take  in  "all  members  of  the  regular  profession."  Twenty-one  physi- 
cians answered  roll-call  at  the  Fairmont  meeting,  which  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Wheeling  tn  October,  1S67,  In  seml-annnal  session.  At  the  end  of 
the  Wheeling  meeting  alzty-two  memtwrs  were  enrolled,  and  when  the 
society  met  at  Clarksburg  in  1869  the  roster  contained  almost  100  names. 

Aa  far  back  as  183G,  and  again  in  1S47,  tentative  organization  of  the 
local  medical  protesslon  had  been  accomplished  in  Ohio  county.  The 
records  now  extant  of  these  early  organizations  are  too  scant  for  further 
survey.  In  August,  1868,  however,  a  new  organization,  the  Ohio  County 
Medical  Society,  was  effected,  and  It  has  continued  in  vigorous  existence 
till  this  day.  Mason,  Wood,  Cabell,  Lewis  and  other  counties  caught  the 
same  spirit  of  union,  and  at  an  early  period  of  the  new  era  were  sending 
delegates  to  the  annual  sessions  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  In  this 
Jubilee  year  these  and  many  other  local  associations  of  medical  men  are 
flourishing  throughout  the  state.  Very  early  In  its  existence,  the  "Medical 
Society  of  the  State  ot  West  Virginia"  caught  the  vision  that  pictured  the 
state  busying  herself  In  protecting  and  fostering  the  public  health.  The 
transactions  ot  the  early  meetings  record  discussions  on  public  sanitation 
and  hygiene;  on  the  history,  causes  and  prevention  of  epidemics,  and  on 
otber  like  topics.  An  evident  appreciation  was  shown  of  the  great 
truths  that  disease  Is  an  enemy  not  only  to  one,  but  to  all,  and  that  pre- 
vention Is  better  than  cure.  The  project  to  promote  the  creation  In  West 
Virginia  of  a  modem  state  board  of  health  soon  found  adherents  in  the 
organized  profession,  and  definite  steps  were  taken  towards  realization. 
Much  work  of  an  educational  character  had  to  be  done,  however,  before 
any  part  of  the  project  could  be  reallz'ed. 

In  the  winter  ol  1876  an  effort  was  made  to  procure  an  act  of  the 
state  legislature  that  would  establish  a  State  Board  of  Health.  This 
venture  failed.  A  second  effort  was  made  in  1S77,  with  the  added  impetus 
afforded  by  a  recommendation  of  the  governor,  favoring  the  act,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature.  1%e  project  met  a  second  defeat,  however. 
One  of  the  members  ot  the  legislative  body  who  opposed  the  hill  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  fals  opposition  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
"No  one  would  get  sick  or  die  until  his  time  comes."  The  physician  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  l^slature,  had  moved  the  passage  of  the  health  act 
and  had  strenuously  urged  Its  enactment,  reported  Its  failure  to  the 
meeting  of  the  state  medical  society.  He  added,  however,  that  he  felt, 
upon  reflection,  that  be  had  shown  more  zeal  than  sense  In  urging  it, 
since  the  question  had  never  been  agitated  in  the  state,  and  the  people 
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In  general  knew  little  or  notbing  about  "state  medicine."  He  coac]nd«d 
with  Baying,  "It  le  our  Ib-Bt  duty  to  get  tMs  subject  rightly  before  the 
people,  and  to  have  them  understand  that  they  do  not  get  alck  and  dla 
nntll  there  baa  been  some  violation  ot  some  physical  lav,  or  until  tlieir 
three  score  years  aitd  ten  are  passed."  Then  began  the  active  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  the  profession,  baring  tor  objects  the  InstmcttoD  ot  the 
populace  concerning  the  true  meaning  and  scope  of  sanitary  Imwa  and 
their  administration,  and  the  awakening  of  a  living  faith  in  their  Im- 
portance  and  efficiency.  That  campaign  has  been  waged  with  raiyliix  toi^ 
tones  ever  since,  contending  against  the  prejudice  ot  the  legtolator,  tbe 
defiance  of  the  venal  Journalist,  Uie  arrogance  of  the  charlatan,  aod  tlu 
Ignorance  of  "the  man  In  the  street" 

The  first  real  promise  of  ultimate  success  In  this  warfare  tor  the  health 
ot  the  people  came  with  the  passage  by  the  legislature  on  March  8,  1881, 
Of  "An  Act  to  establish  a  state  board  ot  health,  and  regulating  the  prac- 
tice ot  medicine  and  surgery."  This  act  went  Into  etFect  In  June  follow- 
ing, and  provided  tor  the  appointment  by  the  governor  ot  two  physicians 
from  each  congressional  district,  who  were  to  be  "graduates  of  respectable 
medical  colleges,  of  not  less  than  twelve  years  continuous  practice^  and 
distinguished  by  devotion  to  the  study  of  medldne  and  the  allied  sciences." 
The  persons  so  appointed  constituted  tbe  state  board  of  health;  tbelr 
term  of  ofllce  was  for  two  years.  The  secretary  was  the  executive  officer 
of  tbe  board  and  It  was  his  duty  to  correspond  with  local  boards  of  health, 
to  give  needful  advice,  to  visit  on  request  localities  where  endemics,  epi- 
demics, Infectious  and  contagions  diseases,  or  other  unusual  sickness  were 
prevalent,  and  to  adopt  proper  regulations  for  thetr  suppression,  nw 
board  as  a  whole  was  to  take  cognisance  ot  the  life  and  health  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  cause  to  be  made  sanitary  Investigations,  and 
Inquiries  concerning  the  canses,  prevention  and  methods  ot  remedying 
diseases  In  men  and  domestic  animals;  to  advise  with  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion, drainage,  water  supply,  heating  and  ventilation  ot  coal  mines,  and 
the  dralni^e  and  sewerage  of  towns  and  cities.  It  was  given  power  to 
establish  and  maintain  quarantine  when  invasion  ot  the  state  by  Infectious 
or  contagious  disease  was  threatened.  The  Act  further  provided  for  tlw 
establishment  of  county  boards  of  health.  These,  and  such  local  boards 
as  were  already  established  In  cities  and  towns,  were  to  be  auxiliary  to 
the  state  board  of  health,  and  to  act  In  harmony  with  it. 

Tbe  practice  ot  medicine  was  regulated  by  provision  of  the  Act  that  re- 
quired the  possession  ot  a  certificate  from  the  board  by  any  person  pro- 
fessing publicly  to  be  a  physician,  prescribing  for  the  sick  or  appending 
to  his  name  the  tetters  "M.  D."  The  certificate  was  obtained  In  the  follow- 
ing manner,  it  the  applicant  were  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college  reeog- 
niced  as  reputable  by  the  board,  It  was  sufllclent  tor  htm  to  present  his 
diploma  tor  verification,  as  to  Its  genuineness,  to  those  members  ot  tlu 
state  board  of  health  appointed  for  his  congressional  district.  If  he  weis 
not  a  graduate  of  such  a  medical  college  he  was  required  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  before  the  two  members  of  the  state  board  in  his  dis- 
trict, together  with  the  presiding  ofllcer  ot  the  local  board  ot  health  «d  ths 
county  in  which  the  examination  was  held.    Physicians  who  Iiad  bem  •«• 
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gaged  In  the  continuoua  practice  of  medicine  In  tbe  etate  for  more  Uian 
ten  ye&TB  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  were  given  a  certificate  on  the 
preeentatlon  of  an  affidavit  as  to  the  number  of  yeara  they  had  been  In 
i^ractlce.  Itlneraat  phrslcians  were  permitted  to  practice  on  paying  to 
the  state  board  of  health  a  special  tax  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every 
month,  and  fraction  thereof,  during  the  period  of  their  practice.  The  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  from  the  state  treasury  to  pay 
the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  the  travelling  and  other  nee- 
easary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  members  la  the  performance  of  official 
duty.  No  other  compensation  was  allowed  them.  Moreover,  the  board 
-was  required  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  all  money  received  for  certi- 
ficates, or  collected  from  fines  and  special  taxes.  As  will  be  seen  from  a 
study  of  this  digest  of  the  first  health  law  of  the  state,  the  newly  created 
board  of  health  was  merely  an  examining  and  advisory  body.  It  was 
given  no  power  nor  means  to  do  real  constructive  work  in  the  Interests 
of  the  public  health.  With  its  establishment,  however,  the  first  mile- 
stone had  been  planted  on  the  road  to  better  things. 

During  the  winter  of  1881-18B2,  by  the  establishment  and  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  qnarantine  against  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany,  Uie  new 
health  board  saved  West  Virginia  from  the  ravages  of  small-pox.  The 
appropriation  from  the  public  treasury  proving  inadequate,  the  doctors 
of  the  state  made  up  a  private  fund  of  several  hundred  dollars  to  Insure 
energetic  administration  of  the  law  in  this  emergency.  'Hie  early  and 
concrete  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  new  health  law  appealed  to  the 
thoughtful,  and,  as  a  result,  during  the  adjourned  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  ISSS,  there  was  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
health  law.  The  governor  declared  in  his  message  to  the  legislators  that 
"the  preservation  of  the  public  health  should  be  one  of  the  first  concerns 
of  the  government,"  and  he  strongly  urged  snfllclent  appropriation.  Ac- 
cordingly, "the  Amended  Act  of  1882"  was  passed  in  March.  In  several 
particulars  the  amended  act  was  an  Improvement  upon  thi>  law  of  the 
previous  year.  It  carried  an  unconditional  appropriation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  State  Board  of  RcE^th;  It 
provided  for  payment  out  of  the  county  treasuries  for  service  rendered 
and  expense  incurred  by  local  boards;  It  stipulated  that,  though  a  county 
court  might  nominate  the  local  health  board,  the  State  Board  should  have 
the  right  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations;  It  granted  to  local  boards 
ample  powers  to  enforce  local  quarantine;  and  it  required  "Itinerant 
physicians"  to  pay  the  monthly  tax  In  every  county  In  which  they  prac- 
ticed. 

"Chapter  150  of  the  Code,  concerning  the  Public  Health,"  substantially 
as  enacted  In  1882  has  continued  until  this  year  to  mark  the  limit  of  ad- 
cance  made  by  the  state  in  the  matter  of  safe-guarding  the  public  health. 
Minor  changes  were  made  In  Its  provisions  In  1895,  1901  and  1907.  The 
time  of  continuous  practice  required  tor  eligibility  to  membership  on  the 
board  was  reduced  first  to  ten  years  and  later  to  six.  The  term  of  office 
was  lengthened  to  four  years,  and  a  per  diem  of  four  dollars  allowed  for 
time  of  actual  service.  Changes  were  made  in  the  details  of  examination 
methods.     The  dawning   of  West  Virginia's  semi-centennial  year  thus 
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found  the  state  board  ot  health  do  more  than  an  examining  and  advlaoa 
board,  except  in  times  of  threatened  epidemic.  The  fees  from  the  appli- 
cants for  llcenee  to  practice  repaid  the  state  treasury  for  the  expenses  ol 
the  board.  In  other  words,  the  potentialltr  of  the  body  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  people  by  positive  and  constmctlTe  measures  was  still 
curtailed  by  lack  of  adequate  powers,  and  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  wu 
borne  by  the  medical  profession. 

The  legislature  ot  1913  signalized  the  jubilee  year  by  making:  Important 
amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Law.  These  provide  that  the  secretarr 
of  the  board,  to  be  named  by  the  governor,  shall  be  ex-offlclo  State  HealtH 
Commissioner,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
possessed  ot  the  powers  pertaining  to  offices  of  like  kind.  He  Is  allowed 
a  salary  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  ilollarB  per  year,  with  travelliDg. 
clerical  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  performance  ot  bis 
official  duties  within  the  state.  The  board  is  given  power  to  maintain  a 
laboratory,  and  to  employ  such  chemists,  bacteriologists,  servants  and 
agents  as  are  needful  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions.  These 
provisions  are  made  efficient  by  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  for  the  uses  of  the  board.  Two  additional  features  in  this 
advanced  health  legislation  of  1913  are  worthy  of  note  here.  One  makes  It 
the  duty  of  all  county  or  municipal  officers  to  meet  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  or  its  representatives,  at  least  once  a  year  to  attend  a  school  ot 
Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  their  duties  in  the 
interest  of  public  health.  The  other  directs  the  State  Board  to  provide 
vaccine  lymph,  diphtheria  antitoxin,  tetanus  antitoxin  or  any  other  serum 
preventives  of  disease,  free  of  charge  to  the  poor  and  indigent,  and  In 
other  cases  where  In  Its  judgment  It  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  con- 
tagion. Already  In  1911  the  legislature  had  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  control.  Terra  Alta  in  the  glade 
country  was  selected  for  the  site,  and  be  Institution  Is  now  a  reality.  TUi 
move  forward  In  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis  was  confirmed  by  the 
legislature  of  1913,  which  also  appropriated  funds  to  be  used  In  educating 
the  people  concerning  the  means  of  preventing  and  eradicating  "the  great 
white  plague." 

West  Virginia  has  made  an  infinite  stride  forward  in  state  medicine 
during  the  fifty  years  of  Its  existence.  The  half-century  began  with  no 
provision  for  the  public  health;  it  closes  with  a  splendid  health  law  on 
the  statute  boohs  of  the  state.  The  first  general  hospital  In  what  Is  now 
West  Virginia  was  founded  at  Wheeling  In  1850.  It  was  the  only  cha^ 
tered  Institution  of  the  hind  In  existence  here  at  the  Inception  of  the  new 
commonwealth.  Within  the  last  score  of  years,  however,  hospitals  have 
been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Some  ot  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, even,  can  now  boast  of  hospital  service;  and  a  system  of  HIneis' 
Hospitals  Inaugurated  by  the  state  in  lgS9  is  giving  excellent  results  in  * 
restricted  field  of  effort.  To  many  of  these  hospitals  are  attached  tr^n- 
Ing  schools  for  nurses,  each  sending  out  annually  its  quota  of  yoong 
women  skilled  In  the  art  of  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Medical  practice  In  West  Virginia  has  gone  forward  steadily  during  tbe 
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last  five  decades,  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  science  and  art  ot 
medicine  tbrougliout  the  nation.  The  physicians  of  the  state  can  be 
reckoned  in  thousands,  and  tlieir  character  and  attainments  are  of  a  htgti 
order.  The  proCeselon  at  large  has  been  elevating  its  standard  by  en- 
couraging among  its  members  a  strict  adherence  to  the  high  ethical  code 
that  Is  set  to  guide  ttiem.  Tbe  State  Board  ot  Health  has  aided  in  the 
attainment  of  this  purpose  by  raising  continually  the  standards  of  re- 
quirement for  successful  examination  on  the  part  of  applicants  for  li- 
cense to  practice. 

In  tbe  special  domain  of  surgery  tbe  state  can  point  to  many  able  and 
even  brilliant  practitioners.  Every  community  has  one  or  more  skillful 
Burgeons,  and  tbe  wonderful  possibilities  to  which  the  door  was  opened  by 
tbe  advent  of  antiseptic  surgery  and  Its  finer  development,  aseptic  surgery, 
are  fully  realized  In  West  Virginia  in  1913. 

Tbe  light  through  which  must  be  viewed  the  beglnnlnge  of  all  activities 
In  West  Virginia  is  blurred  by  the  reek  of  war.  Enough  Is  seen  clearly, 
however,  to  permit  a  fair  Judgment  concerning  our  growth  and  progress. 
Great  as  are  the  changes  and  advances  that  tbe  state  has  witnessed  witbln 
its  confines  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  life,  there  is  none  in  any  field  of  - 
human  endeavor  that  Is  more  noteworthy  and  more  vital  than  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  practice  and  public  health. 


Development  of  Journalism 

By  Col.  John  E.  Day,  Secretary  Seml-Centennlal  Commisalon,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 


"You  cannot  publish  a  nonpareil  paper  In  a  long  primer  town". 
This  pertinent  npotbem  Is  well  understood  by  the  newspaper  guild,  ana 
to  the  layman  It  may  be  explained,  liberally  to  mean  tbat  progressive 
ventures  will  not  be  sustained  in  unresponsive  communities.  For  tbts 
reason  we  may  come  to  know  the  general  characteristics  of  a  people  as 
reflected  by  the  class  of  newspapers  they  support.  Their  moral  stand- 
ards, culture  and  progresslveness,  or  their  shlftlessnees,  their  "dead  cen- 
ter" Inactivity,  neither  going  forward  nor  backward,  are  faithfully  mir- 
rored In  the  columns  of  the  press.  This  unerring  test  applied  to  tbe 
people  of  West  Virginia  today  is  mutually  complimentary  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  papers  published  within  tbe  borders  of  the  state  and  their 
readers  and  patrons.  The  newspapers  of  West  Virginia  are  as  wbolo- 
some  In  tone  and  as  progressive  in  spirit  as  similar  publications  of  any 
other  state  tn  tbe  Union,  considering  tbe  limitations  of  the  field  compared 
with  the  more  densely  populated  sections  of  the  country.  The  establish- 
ed city  dallies  are  notably  comparable  with  tbose  of  their  contemporar- 
ies In  communities  of  other  states  of  the  same  size,  and  In  some  cases  ex- 
cel In  particular  and  Important  features.  With  regard  to  tbe  country 
press,    or,  strictly  speaking,  the  county-seat  paper,   their  reflectlTe  ez- 
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G«llenc«  of  their  clleiitele  Is  quite  marked.  They  are  well  written,  sbly 
edited,  and  as  acceptably  printed  ae  the  same  daaa  representing  Ue 
more  largely  developed  portions  of  the  land.  The  average  1b  above  the 
Itubllcatlons  of  the  older  settlements  of  the  more  advanced  states.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  partial  or  prejudiced  verdict,  but  it  is  simply  the  honest 
Impression  of  the  irrltar  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  productions 
of  all  the  states  through  association,  observation  and  actual  work  In  the 
various  fields  of  endeavor.  Viewed  from  a  strictly  moral  aspect  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  have  cogent  reasons  to  be  proud  of  their  representa- 
tive nevBpapers.  They  are  less  smirched  than  Journals  of  other  states, 
with  what  baa  been  dubiously  called  the  "venality  of  the  press."  They 
are  vigorous  but  seldom  offensive  in  their  opinions,  and  to  the  best  o[ 
their  ability  are  leading  the  multitude  to  higher  planes  of  serious  thou^t 
and  action,  inspiring  a  loyalty  to  the  established  institutions  of  tills  great 
American  Nation,  and  forever  Instilling  a  patriotism  and  state  pride  thai 
have  marked  every  step    in  progress  taken  by  the  state. 

The  Early  Beginnings. 

These  results  and  attainments  have  come  up  through  long  years  of 
progression,  dating  as  far  back  as  ITBS.  The  first  paper  known  to  have 
been  published  within  the  territory  that  now  comprises  West  Virginia 
WW  printed  at  Martlnsbnrg  In  1789  and  was  called  The  Potomac  Ottardia* 
and  Berkelev  Advertiser.  As  the  size  of  the  paper  was  only  9  x  IS  inches 
the  name  would  appear  to  have  been  larger  than  the  paper.  At  the  same 
tJim  the  MartlTUburg  Chizette  was  established  In  1799.  This  paper  carries 
with  it  an  unusual  distinction,  as  It  was  owned  by  Nathaniel  Willis,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  writer,  Nathaniel  Parker  Wlltls.  The  record  con- 
tinues In  crediting  Martlnsburg  with  the  third  paper  established  In  West 
Virginia  territory.  In  1800,  carrying  the  ponderous  name  of  The  Berkeley 
and  Jefferion  Oounty  IntelHgencer  and  Northern  Neck  AdverfUer.  The 
first  newspaper  In  trans-Allegheny  Virginia  appeared  at  Morgantown  in 
1S03.  The  next  was  The  Repoaitorji,  which  was  established  at  Wheeling 
In  1807.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  publication  of  other  journals,  notably 
the  Times  Oaxette,  Telegraph  and  Virginian,  all  early  birds  in  the  field 
of  journalism — though  it  la  not  related  that  they  caught  many  com- 
pensatory worms.  In  ISOS  the  Farmers  Repository  was  launched  at 
Charles  Town,  Jefferson  county.  It  was  the  first  journal  devoted  to  agri- 
culture west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range  of  mountains.  The  Kanaioha 
Patriot  was  Issued  at  Chafleston  in  1819,  The  Western  Courier  in  1820. 

These  comprised  the  pioneers  of  the  journalism  of  West  Virginia,  which 
blazed  the  way  through  many  strenuous  years  of  prlmatlve  publication. 
They  were  later  followed  by  The  Western  Virginia  and  Kanawha  County 
aasette  by  1826,  The  Kanawha  Banner  by  1831,  and  The  Kanawha  RepMb- 
Ucan  by  1841,  and  by  many  others. 

The  Increase  in  publication  was  not  rapid  up  to  1850,  but  when  the 
sparse  settlement  of  the  state  at  that  time  Is  considered  the  existence  of 
three  dallies  and  twenty-one  weeklies  at  that  period  was  not  a  slow  march 
of  progress.    The  first  three  dallies  which  were  printed  In  the  territory  In- 
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eluded  In  West  Virginia  were  publUlied  at  Wheeling  which  for  manj  rean, 
(until  after  ISSO)  was  the  only  communIt7  supporting  dally  newspspdra. 

The  Spurt  of  a  Decade. 

There  was  a  spurt  In  the  development  of  the  newspaper  publlshins 
buBlnesB  In  the  decade  from  18S0  to  1S60,  when  the  total  numher  Of 
publications  In  the  state  Increased  to  forty-three.  In  1860  the  twenty-foar 
publications  were  confined  to  fourteen  counties.  The  forty-three  of  i860 
were  distributed  among  nineteen  counties,  and  comprised  three  dallies,  two 
trl-weeklles,  thlrty-slx  weeklies  and  three  monthlies.  At  this  period  there 
were  tbree  religious  publications  in  existence.  One  of  them  was  noted 
as  the  organ  of  a  demonlnatlon  then  in  its  Infancr,  but  which  has  since 
grown  into  one  of  the  strongest  church  organizations  of  the  oonntry. 
Reference  Is  made  to  the  Jflllei^I  Harbinfer  published  at  Wellsbnrg, 
Brooke  County,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  then  called  the  Campbellltes,  but  now  designated  as  the  Christian 
Church,  It  was  montbly  publication,  having  the  remarfeble  circulation 
of  8,E0O  copies.  The  largeet  circulation  of  the  secular  press  In  those 
days  never  passed  the  1,200  mark  for  weeklies  and  900  for  the  dallies. 

A  chief  factor  In  preserving  western  Virginia  to  the  Union,  and 
the  main  Instrument  In  perfecting  the  independent  statehood  of  West 
Virginia,  was  the  WlteeUnsf  Intempencer,  establlsbed  In  1862.  Under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  A.  W.  Campbell  in  the  years  proceeding 
the  Qnal  breaking  away  of  the  Southern  states  from  the  Union,  it  fearless- 
ly gave  voice  to  adherence  to  the  integrity  and  Indlssolublltty  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  also  the  only  paper  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  that 
was  outspoken  against  the  Institution  of  slavery.  It  was  the  great  In- 
spiration and  the  rallying  force  of  the  Union  sentiment  In  the  western 
counties  of  Virginia  that  armed  the  people  and  sent  them  forth  to  drive 
back  the  invading  forces  of  the  Confederacy.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  Ita 
virile  editor,  a  man  who  stood  among  his  colleagues  In  those  trying  and 
bitter  times  as  first  among  equals,  was  liberal  enough  and  patriotic  enough 
to  suppress  his  former  antagonisms  and  to  throw  bis  warmest  support  to 
tlie  passage  of  the  Flick  amendment  by  the  leglslatnre  of  West  Virginia 
which  restored  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  those  West  Virginians  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Federal  government  The  Intelligencer  is 
the  only  dally  of  that  period  which  has  continued  publication  to  this 
day.  Only  four  other  newspapers  published  In  1860  survive  with  It— the 
WelUburg  Herald,  Virginia  Free  Press,  Bpirit  of  Jeffvrson  and  BhepAeria- 
town  Reffiater. 

Beginning  of  New  Era. 

With  the  close  of  the  civil  war  and  the  newly  formed  state  started 
ont  on  its  career  the  press  was  endowed  with  new  FesponslblUties  and 
was  the  lamp  that  lighted  the  way  to  the  development  of  the  young  com* 
monwealth.  It  was  during  the  later  70's  that  the  advance  in  West  Vir- 
ginia journalism  hecaqie  pronounced.    The  old  fashioned  primatlve  meth- 
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'ods  of  getting  out  a  newspaper  were  superseded  by  modern  appliances. 
The  swift  perfecting  press  took  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  Bat  bed 
maoblne.  The  cheap  plate  and  ready  to  print  estahllshments  made  it 
possible  tor  state  weeklies  to  Issue  their  publlcatloliB  at  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  cost.  In  the  larger  printing  houses  the  linotype  machine  was  intro- 
duced, one  of  the  most  marvelous  Inventions  of  the  age.  The  number  ol 
newspapers  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  at  the  last  accounting  for 
1912  the  total  number  of  publications  had  increased  from  forty-three  in 
I860  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  published  in  ninety-five  places. 
Everyone  of  the  fifty-five  county  seats  is  provided  with  a  newepaper. 
There  are  thirty-two  dallies  now  published  within  the  state.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  weeklies;  four  semi- weeklies;  one  semi- 
monthly and  fourteen  monthlies.  Outside  of  the  political  newspapers, 
which  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  larger  parties,  the 
class  or  special  publications  are  as  follows:  fraternal  6;  religious  4; 
college  2;  negro  4;  legal  1;  educational  3;  agriculture  2;  baseball  i; 
medical  1;  labor  3;  Italian  1;  German  1. 

The  scarcity  of  newspapers  printed  in  a  foreign  tongue  Is  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  West  Virginia  holds  the  distinguishing  position  of  bavlDS 
the  largest  percentage  of  native  born  population  of  any  state  in  the 
UnloD.  In  years  gone  by,  the  Germans  sastained  a  worthy  publlcatlod, 
the  Tireinia  Btaats  Zeitung,  founded  In  1843  In  Wheeling.  It  changed 
hands  and  name  frequently,  became  a  dally  and,  for  sometime,  waa 
profitably  publlebed  as  such.  Its  successor  ds  now  published  as  a 
weekly.  One  of  Its  publishers  gave  the  writer  a  very  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  Its  declining  circulation.  He  said  that  its  support  was  mainly 
obtained  from  the  older  German  residents,  but  when  one  of  them  died  It 
lost  a  reader — lost  never  to  be  replaced.  The  German  youth  became 
thoroughly  Aniericanli.cd  in  speech  and  customs  and  preferred  to  read  the 
news  in  the  English  language. 

The  character  and  the  makeup  of  the  old  newspaper  were  at  startling 
variance  from  present  modern  publications.  In  the  earlier  years  of  West 
Virginia  Journalism,  the  editorial  utterances  were  ponderous,  and  some- 
times extremely  florid;  and  the  treatment  of  local  news  was  singularly 
faulty  and  incomplete.  In  appearance  and  contents  these  papers  were  aU 
much  alike,  set  solidly,  In  small  type  with  single  line  heads  and  witb  no 
display  advertisements.  Very  little  space  was  devoted  to  the  retalllne  ol 
crimes,  scandals  or  local  gossip.  The  editorial  page  was  the  all  import- 
ant feature,  for  that  was  the  day  of  personal  Journalism.  The  contents 
were  heavy,  without  the  breezy,  entertaining  lightness  of  the  newspaper 
of  to-day.  In  the  early  thirties,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  great 
American  conflict  In  1S61,  the  Journals  more  nearly  approached  the 
magazine  with  fiction,  literary  essays  and  book  reviews.  Foreign  news 
even  took  precedence  over  local  afTairs  of  moment.  The  editor  la  those 
days  was  a  pastmaster  In  Invective  and  epithet,  and  his  freedom  in  person- 
al criticism  often  provoked  physical  combats.  The  leanness  of  news 
features  In  the  papers  of  that  day  and  generation  Is  easily  accounted  tor. 
Labor  of  the  particular  kind  required  In  a  newspaper  office  was  exceed'- 
Ingly    scarce,  the  sources  of  news  were  remote,  and  the  appliances  for 
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getting  out  a  paper  were  very  crude.  FreQuently  the  newspaper  o(  thfct 
day  was  a  one-man  paper,  the  publisher  being  the  editor,  reporter,  type- 
setter, preaamau  and  distributor. 

What  a  revolution  has  taken  place  In  the  newspaper  publlshiog  busi- 
ness and  the  character  and  makeup  of  the  paperl  Journallem  to-day 
Is  largely  ImperBonal.  The  personality  of  the  editor  Is  subordinated 
to  the  news  features.  The  reading  public  now  forms  Its  own  opinions 
without  waiting  for  its  favorite  editor's  expreBslouB.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  modern  press  has  lost  Us  Influence  with  the  people.  There 
Is  a  larger  latitude  of  thought  to-day  and  more  Independant  expression  of 
opinion,  and  it  la  growing  stronger  every  day.  Hidebound  party  fealty  la 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  newspaper  fa  profiting  by  thia  cleavage. 

The  personal  history  of  West  Virginia  Journalism  la  Intereatlng,  but  it 
cannot  be  adequately  treated  In  this  article.  It  would  take  volumes  to  do 
It  JnsUce. 

The  modem  newspaper  Is  doing  well,  and  accompllahlng  much  good 
that  Is  not  apparent  on  the  surface.  It  is  sometlmea  called  on  to  combat 
strong  public  eenttment  which  It  considers  vicious;  and  Is  accused  of 
"personal  interest"  la  the  matter  under  consideration.  As  a  modern 
writer  has  aptly  put  It.  "public  aentlment  Is  not  always  right." 

The  ancient  lineage  of  Weat  Virginia  Joumaliam  haa  been  fairly  well 
rreserTSd  In  the  Virginia  Free  Press  of  Charles  Town,  which  claims  a 
sustained  publication  of  102  years.  The  Free  Press  was  established 
In  1821,  but  It  absorbed  the  Farmers  Repository,  established  in  180S. 
Issue  was  suapended  tor  two  years  during  the  civil  war.  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  It  had  no  control.  The  other  early  Journals 
-which  continue  publication  to  this  day  are  the  Spirit  of  JelJeraon  (founded 
in  1844),  Wellsbtirff  Beratd  (founded  in  1846)  and  the  Shepherdstown 
Register  (founded  In  1849).    May  they  continue  to  live  and  prosper. 

A  great  Journalist,  some  years  ago  In  an  address  on  Journalism,  gave 
utterance  to  these  living  trutha:  "The  principles  of  Journalism  are  fun- 
damental: (1)  The  chief  function  of  a  public  journal  la  the  rendering  of 
public  service;  and  (2)  the  first  requisite  of  full  excerciae  of  that  (unc- 
tion la  perfect  freedom."  Going  stlU  further  into  the  elementary  ver- 
ities, he  added;  "Servility  to  party  spirit  is  the  abdication  of  that  moral 
leadership  of  opinion  which  Is  the  great  function  of  the  political  press. 
Instead  of  submitting  to  be  led  by  party  leaders  It  should  lead  the  lead- 
ers." There  Is  an  Illumination  of  this  character  all  along  the  line  of 
journalism  In  Weat  Virginia.  It  la  becoming  more  pronounced  as  the 
years  go  by,  and  tbe  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  a  complete  ezempllBoa- 
tion  of  these  immortal  precepts. 
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Educational  Development 

By  M.  P.  8h«wktty,  State  Supertntendant  of  Schoola. 


The  public  acbaol  system  of  West  Vlrglnln  la  a  little  less  tban  fifty  TMU* 
old.  It  b«<ui  with  the  election  of  Dr.  White  aa  State  Superintendflnt  tai 
1864,  In  accordance  with  the  educational  provisions  of  the  first  oonatlta- 
tlon  of  the  state.  To  be  sure,  Ohio,  Kanawha  and  Jeffereon  oonntiea  made 
a  beginning  before  that  date,  acting  under  authority  of  the  first  sensnl 
school  law  of  the  Old  Dominion.  This  law  was  enacted  la  1816  aiid  sav* 
to  any  county  the  authority  to  establish  a  system  of  bee  aduMla  wttUa 
certain  prescribed  limitations.  To  Jefferson  county  belongs  the  bonor  si 
being  first  to  establish  sacb  schools  In  the  present  state  of  Wast  Vlrsiola. 
This  was  done  In  1S4T.  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Counties  followed  Jefferson^ 
lead  by  launching  a  single  school  each  In  1848.  Thus  we  hsTo  before  os 
the  simple  beginnings  of  the  present  state-wide  school  system  of  West 
Virginia.  Compared  with  what  we  have  today  they  were.  Indeed,  as  tbs 
grain  of  mustard  seed  compared  to  the  full  grown  tree. 

While  the  tree  school  idea  met  with  mudi  favor  among  most  ot  the 
people  west  of  the  mountains,  the  growth  of  schools  was  Blow,  owing  ta 
a  number  of  things,  but  more  especially  to  the  spareeness  of  the  popnla- 
tion  and  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  people.  All  tbls  was  pre- 
liminary to  the  real  development  of  our  present  school  system.  It  repre- 
sents a  period  ot  uncertainty,  a  groping  in  the  dark,  a  searching  atta 
light 

When  Dr.  White  was  chosen  State  Superintendent  and  entered  npon 
the  duties  of  that  office  Immediately  Ideas  began  to  crystallise,  the  features 
of  a  system  began  to  shine  forth  out  of  the  cloudy  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

The  report  of  Dr.  White's  first  year's  work  sets  out  wltb  Bonae 
deflniteness  the  number  and  kind  of  schools  In  the  state  at  the  begliuiinft 
By  that  report  we  find  that  of  the  fifty  counties  then  composing  the  Btats 
twenty-two  had  established  a  system  of  free  schools,  while  eleven  omn 
had  taken  some  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  systeiOi  Tfeivs 
were  133  schools  with  431  rooms  and  an  enrollment  ot  17,972  pupHit .  Vm 
enumeration  showed  63,458  children  of  school  ^e.  It  was  a  srtKt  j|n' 
fortune  to  this  state  that  the  direction  of  ber  educational  Interestt  VMS' 
the  very  first  committed  to  so  wise  a  leader  as  Dr.  William  RylaiUI  Inli^ 

Laying  the  Foundationi 

Dr.  White  had  been  a  student  of  Horace  Mann,  America's  groaWt 
educational  statesman,  and  a  co-laborer  with  him.  While  admitting  smm 
discouragement  on  account  of  the  hard  conditions  of  the  early  lite  of  tbe 
settlers  and  because  of  tbe  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tbe  people,  be  nevertheless  faced  the  future  hopefully  and 
planned  even  more  wisely  tban  he  himself  knew.  AcUng  on  Dr. 
White's  recommendation,  the  Leglslsture  established  tbe  West  Virginia 
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UnlTeralty  at  MoreantowD  la  1EG7.  Betveen  thU  sreat  uDlverelty  and  the 
bumble  elementary  schools  first  eetabllahed  a  great  gap  existed.  How  tbat 
gap  has  been  closed  will  appear  later.  It  was  all  in  the  first  tar-seeing 
plan  of  the  flnt  State  Bnpeiintendeut  Dr.  Wblte  also  saw  tbat  the 
first  need  ot  these  new  scliooU  as  of  all  schools  waa  trained  teachers.  He 
accordingly  recommended  the  establlehment  ot  a  series  of  teacher  train 
ing  echools.  The  Legislature  was  quick  to  respond  to  this  suggestion  also. 
In  1867,  under  Its  proTlsionB,  the  state  ac<tnlred  the  property  ot  Marshall 
College  at  Huntington  and  couTerted  that  Institution  into  a  state  normal 
school  tor  the  training  ot  teachers.  Later  five  other  (branch)  normal 
■chools  were  eatabllshed,  viz.:  one  at  Fairmont  in  1868;  one  at  West 
Liberty  in  1870;  one  at  Olenvllle  In  1872;  one  at  Shepherdstown  in  1872; 
one  at  Athens  Id  1872. 

To  call  these  instltntlons  normal  schools  was  more  a  declaration  ot 
teltb  than  a  statement  of  tacts,  for  they  were  not  professional  schools  In 
any  sense  of  Qie  word,  yet  it  vould  be  difficult  to  overestimate  their  value 
In  the  educational  development  ot  the  state.  They  were  at  first  little  mors 
than  good,  strong  elementary  schools  for  more  mature  pupils.  Later  they 
took  the  lead  In  secondary  work;  and  flnallr.  during  the  present  day,  they 
aunmed  the  character  of  real  normal  schools.  We  get  a  better  conception 
ot  the  important  part  they  have  played  in  the  state's  educational  develop- 
ment when  we  recall  that  they  have  enrolled  and  Instructed,  during  these 
years  ot  growth,  something  like  sixty  thousand  ot  the  best  young  men  and 
women  ot  the  state.  Tlat  conception  is  further  quickened  when  we  glance 
at  the  roster  of  men  who  have  served  as  principals  of  these  schools  and 
note  the  character  of  the  men  and  their  prominence  In  the  educational 
affairs  'ot  the  state.  Such  men  as  Dr.  'William  Ryland  Wblte,  Dr.  J. 
O.  Blatr,  Professor  U.  8.  Fleming,  Dr.  B.  A.  Armstrong,  Ui.  J.  N. 
Deabl,  Professor  8.  B.  Brown  and  Honorable  Thos.  C.  Miller  tell  the  story 
of  the  jiormal  school  mission  in  such  terms  tbat  any  comment  I  might 
add  would  simply  be  triflins  with  words. 

It  will  be  found  upon  investigation  tbat  these  normal  schools  for  which 
Dr.  White  made  such  a  vigorous  fl^t,  d<>claring  that  "it  would  be 
better  to  suspend  the  schools  of  the  state  tor  two  years  and  donate  the 
entire  school  revenue  for  that  time  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
a  state  normal  school  than  to  have  none  at  all,"  with  their  ups  and  downs, 
with  their  meager  equipment  and  still  more  meager  support,  ottentimea 
fighting  tor  tbelr  very  existence,  have  nevertheless  reached  a  larger  num- 
ber ot  people  In  the  state  than  any  other  state  school  and  have  done  more 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  at  the  state  than  any  other 
InsUtatlon.  They  have  touched  a  larger  number  of  teachers  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  have  been  In  closer  touch  with  the  masses,  leading; 
encouraging  and  Instructlns  them,  than  any  other  ot  anr  state  Inatitu- 
tlona.  This  was  their  province,  and  while  the  work  they  did  through, all 
these  years  ot  struggle  was  very  imperfect,  the  present  harvest  of  results 
give  additional  evidence  ot  the  Importance  ot  the  service  which  they  ren- 
dered. 
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Other  Agencies. 

While  recognizing  the  large  amount  and  the  importance  of  the  work  the 
University  and  the  normal  schools  have  done  In  the  development  of  odn- 
catlon  in  the  state,  it«  must  not  oyerlook  the  aerrlce  rendered  br  the 
numerouB  other  educational  agencies  that  have  been  at  work  from  time  to 
time,  serving  In  one  capacity  or  another,  with  ideas  very  much  at  vari- 
ance at  times  but  all  working  toward  the  flnal  important  end.  Among  the 
important  agencies  In  the  early  years  eBpeclallr.  the  old-tUne  academies 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Of  these  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  in  his  "Handbook  of 
West  Virginia,"  gives  a  list  of  slxty-flve  and  calls  It  a  "partial"  lUt.  All 
of  these  have  now  disappeared  or  have  been  converted  Into  other  InBtitn- 
tlons,  but  their  vital  Influence  may  be  seen  In  the  educational  sentiment 
and  the  more  modern  schools  that  have  grown  out  of  that  sentiment  in 
many  localities  of  the  state,  such  as  Buckhannon,  West  Liberty,  Clarks- 
burg, Charles  Town,  French  Creek  and  numerous  other  places.  While 
these  academies  were  of  a  local  and  rather  temporary  cfaaracter,  they  gave 
rise  In  the  latter  part  of  the  half  century  of  our  history  to  a  number  of 
larger  and  more  permanent  private  and  denominational  Institutions  w^hlcb 
are  at  the  present  time  playing  a  significant  part  tn  the  educational  iroric 
of  the  state.  No  present-day  view  of  educational  matters  In  West  Virginia 
would  be  complete  that  did  not  take  in  the  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  CoU«KS 
at  Buckhannon,  Bethany  College  at  Bethany.  Salem  College  at  Salem. 
BroadduE  Institute  at  PhlUppl,  Powhatan  College  at  Charles  Town,  Morris 
Harvey  College  at  Barboursvllle,  Beckley  Institute  at  Beckley,  Alleghear 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Alderaon,  Aldereon  Academy  at  Alderson,  Davis  and 
Elkins  College  at  Elklns,  Lewlsburg  Seminary  at  Lewlsbnrg,  QrAenbrler 
Presbyterlal  Military  School  at  Lewlsbnrg,  Mount  De  Chantal  Academy  at 
Wheeling  and  Stephenson  Seminary  at  Charles  Town. 

The  Legislature  of  1909  recognized  the  value  of  the  services  that  some 
of  these  institutions  were  rendering  to  the  state  and  provided  that  gradu- 
ates of  their  normal  departments  should  be  given  state  certificates  without 
examination  the  same  as  the  graduates  of  our  state  normal  schools.  The 
reports  from  last  year  show  that  the  private  Institutions  of  the  state 
furnished  22  per  cent  of  the  graduate  teachers  to  whom  certificates  were 
granted  without  examination. 

The  other  Institutions  that  should  be  mentioned  as  contrlbntlng  materi- 
ally to  the  educational  development  of  the  state  are  the  West  Virginia 
Colored  Institute  at  Institute,  which  was  established  In  1891  and  Is  now 
eaulpped  with  a  farm  and  a  splendid  group  of  buildings  and  enrolls  nearly 
three  hundred  stitdents  annually,  and  the  Bluefield  Colored  Institute  at 
Bluefleld,  which  was  established  In  1896  and  is  rendering  much  excellent 
service  to  the  large  colored  population  in  the  southern  section  of  the  state. 
This  school  enrolls  mora  than  two  hundred  pupils  a  year  and  Is  crowded 
to  the  limit  of  Its  capacity.  Another  Institution  belonging  to  this  class  Is 
Storer  College  at  Harper's  Ferry  which  was  established  by  John  Storer, 
of  Maine,  during  the  Civil  War,  but  which  for  many  years  has  been 
partially  supported  by  state  appropriations  and  has  been  closely  Mentlfled 
with  the  general  educational  work  of  the  state. 
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The  schools  for  the  deat  and  blind  at  Romney  were  established  la  1S70 
on  a  email  scale,  but  eradually  the  state  has  provided  more  liberally  for 
the  education  ot  these  two  clasaes  and  the  value  of  the  particular  service 
which  these  Institutions  have  rendered  la  very  great. 

EfTectually  re-eutorclng  the  worli  o(  the  public  schools  and  the  other 
educational  Institutions  are  the  Otrls'  Industrial  School  at  Salem  and  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Pruntytown  near  Orafton.  These  Institutions 
have  been  peculiarly  successful  In  the  work  which  they  have  undertaken 
to  do. 

When  we  glance  back  over  the  record  ot  the  state  we  are  likely  to  evince 
some  enthusiasm  over  the  continuouB,  substantial  and  rapid  educational 
advancement.  We  must  not  overlook  the  tact,  however,  that  there  have 
been  failures  and  disappointments  along  the  way,  that  mistakes  have  been 
made  here  and  there,  that  stubborn  obstacles  have  obstructed  the  path  ot 
progreae,  and  that  every  advance  has  meant  a  fight  to  overcome  opposition 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

Tha  Vanishing  Factor. 

"Pioneering"  in  West  Virginia  has  become  a  matter  of  history  only.  The 
pioneer  settler,  the  pioneer  statesman,  the  pioneer  institution  and  the 
pioneer  teacher  have  alike  disappeared.  A  picture  ot  that  early  lite  which 
held  BO  much  deprivation,  hardship  and  Buttering  softens  In  the  distance 
and  shows  up  other  characteristics  that  appeal  to  the  heart  more  favorably. 
The  talth,  zeal,  earnestness  and  patriotism  of  the  early  mountaineers 
were  of  as  genuine  quality  as  that  found  among  the  Spartans  of  old 
Greece  or  the  patriots  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

The  log-house  school  was  crude,  but  the  ideals  of  life  which  It  upheld 
were  noble  in  their  simplicity,  and  the  passing  ol  that  old  Institution  stirs 
us  with  mingled  feelings  of  gladness  and  sorrow.  While  we  rejoice  at  the 
day  of  more  modern  architecture,  the  old  log-bouse  will  ever  have  a  place 
In  memory  dear.  Its  gradual  disappearance  during  the  past  generation  is 
an  accurate  Index  of  the  thorough  revolution  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  educational  work  of  west  Virginia.  The  figures  are  striking.  In 
1890,  tor  Instance,  there  were  1,D0T  such  school  buildings  In  the  Btate  out 
of  a  total  of  4,814  ot  all  classes.  In  ISOD,  Just  ten  years  later,  the  total 
number  of  school  houses  had  Increased  from  4.814  to  5,916,  but  the  number 
of  log  houses  had  decreased  from  1,007  to  34E.  In  the  next  decade  up  to 
1910  the  total  number  of  school  buildings  increased  from  5,916  to  6,674, 
but  the  number  of  log  houses  had  decreased  to  a  mere  handful  of  76.  Our 
reports  for  last  year  show  that  the  use  of  the  log-house  has  gone  forever, 
-there  being  but  a  scattered  half  dozen  In  temporary  service  as  a  kind  at 
makeshift,  pending  the  construction  of  newer  buildings. 

We  have  even  gone  beyond  what  was  once  considered  a  modern  frame 
structure  and  the  average  community  now  demands  that  the  public  Bchool 
shall  be  ot  such  architectural  design  as  to  comply  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments ot  science.  It  Is  built  for  both  health  and  beauty  and  stands  asr 
An  emblem  of  progress  In  the  community. 
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Hlghttr  BUndardi  for  Toachsra. 

Ab  the  Bchool  srstem  of  the  etate  developed,  the  demand  for  traln«d 
teachers  became  more  Inslatent  year  by  year.  For  a  decade  or  two  the 
pablio  preu  and  tbe  teachen'  Institute  resolutions  kept  calling  for  a  re- 
lorm  In  the  method  of  Issutng  teachers'  certificates.  Accordingly,  the 
Leglalatare  of  1913  paised  a  sweeping  uniform  examination  law,  pUciag 
"the  general  regulation,  direction  and  control  ot  all  matters  relating  to 
the  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certlflcates"  In  the  hands  of  Uie 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  sudden  change  worked  some  hard- 
ship and  proI>ably  had  some  temporary  111  effects,  but  on  the  other  hand 
It  remoTed  tlie  certificate-granting  authority  from  the  sphere  of  local  con- 
trol, fixed  a  wider  horizon  for  the  teachers,  made  him.  In  tact,  a  Btate-wid« 
tostitutlon.  As  a  consequence  ot  this  open  market  a  rivalry  set  In  tmou 
the  various  districts  for  securing  the  l>eat  teacben,  wblcb  was  foUovad 
naturally  by  a  distinct  advance  in  teachers'  salaries.  Moreover,  the  ne* 
law  gave  the  state  and  county  superintendents  a  better  means  tor  S1lpe^ 
vising  the  work  ot  teaching  and  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  snccewfal 
organization  ot  reading  circles  and  district  institutes.  The  importut 
outcome  of  all  of  tbis  is  a  marked  and  gratifying  improvement  in  tha 
personnel  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  state  which  is  showing  itself  in  tka 
general  Improvement  of  the  schools. 

A  Better  Day  for  Rural  Schools. 

With  the  revolution  ot  the  industrial  life  of  West  TlTglnia  there  came  ■ 
crisis  in  the  elementary  school  work.  Abundant  opportunities  and  the 
remunerative  wages  lured  from  the  profession  ot  teaddng  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  the  older  and  even  younger  men  and  women  who  formerly 
found  teacblng  the  best  business  in  the  community,  because  it  paid  a  fair 
cash  salary  and  kept  them  in  touch  with  the  world  of  active  thoui^t 
This  sudden  change  was  especially  hard  on  the  rural  school.  At  the  saiM 
time  It  was  discovered  that,  while  the  towns  and  cities  were  developing 
hundreds  of  features  tor  the  enriching  ot  life,  there  had  been  little  cbanie 
In  rural  lite.  Consequently  those  progressive  teachers  who  were  dis- 
posed to  remain  in  the  profession  naturally  drifted  toward  the  towns  and 
cities.  Tbis  state  in  harmony  with  what  was  being  done  elsewhere  turned 
its  attention  to  the  rural  school  problem.  Among  the  flrat  things  to  b« 
done  was  to  provide  a  supplementary  sdiool  fund  which  would  enable 
even  the  remotest  rural  sections  to  maintain  a  six  months'  term,  paytni 
at  least  the  minimum  salaries  which  have  been  fixed  by  law.  The  Bnt 
supplementary  fund  of  this  kind  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislatnra  of 
1908  and  amounted  to  150,000  for  teachers'  fund  purposes.  That  amount 
later  was  increased  to  |75,000,  and  $1E,000  additional  was  appropriated  for 
building  fund  purposes  at  which  figures  It  1b  still  maintained.  At  the  sane 
time  our  teachera'  institutes  and  normal  schools  began  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  rural  school.  This  was  followed 
In  1910  by  the  appointment  of  a  State  Rural  School  Supervisor  who  has 
especially  oMtperated  with  the  district  supervisors  ot  whom  there  are  now 
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58  tn  serrlce.  The  last  Leslslature  showed  Its  interest  in  the  rural  problem 
by  providing  the  State  UnlTersltr  with  ample  funds  for  agrloultural  ex- 
tension work.  The  development  of  farm  interests  of  the  Btate  will  be  a 
potent  tactor  In  strengthening  and  vitalizing  the  rural  schools. 

The  High  Seheol  Era. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  a  centurr  of  our  existence  as  a  state,  the 
University,  which  we  have  seen  was  established  In  the  very  Infancy  of  our 
state's  existence,  found  It  extremely  dUBcult  to  win  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents for  college  work.  Indeed,  It  found  It  necessary  to  maintain  a  pre- 
paratory department  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  college,  and  this  prepara- 
tory department  became  the  larger  part  of  the  University.  The  University, 
together  with  the  other  educational  agencies,  kept  on  preaching  the  ^ru- 
sade  of  higher  education,  and  a  decade  ago  our  people  began  to  be  aroused 
to  the  need  of  high  schools.  The  high  school  era  may  be  considered  to 
have  begun,  however,  In  1909,  when  the  State  Superintendent  organised 
the  division  of  high  schools  In  the  State  Departmeut  and  appointed  a  State 
Supervisor  of  High  Schools.  The  slogan  adopted  was  "One  Hundred  High 
Schools  for  West  Virginia  within  four  years."  The  crusade  was  organized, 
Hterature  published  and  sent  broadcast,  and  wherever  the  people  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  the  high  school  project,  Information  and  assistance 
were  given  in  working  out  the  porblem.  Meanwhile,  legislation  was 
shaped  up,  and  In  1911  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  tor  state 
aid  to  high  schools,  on  a  basis  of  a  standard  classification  which  was  to- 
be  made  by  the  State  Superintendent.  As  a  result  of  this  movement  and 
the  various  influences  at  work,  we  have  today  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
standard  high  schools  In  West  Virginia,  with  something  like  a  score  more 
In  process  of  organisation  and  construction.  The .  value  of  high  school 
work  shows  in  both  directions.  It  la  first  refiected  in  the  Improved  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  life  In  the  various  communities  and  In  the  greater 
Interest  shown  in  educational  work  In  these  communities,  and  second  In 
large  Increase  of  enrollment  In  the  freshman  class  of  the  University, 
practically  all  of  whose  recruits  at  the  present  time  are  coming  from  the 
various  high  schools  of  the  state.  For  instance,  the  freshman  class  of 
1S12  of  the  University  was  20  per  cent  larger  than  any  former  freshman 
class,  and  not  only  Is  the  class  so  much  Increased  In  size,  but  the  general, 
average  of  preparation  shown  by  the  students  Is  much  better. 

Jubilee  Year  Conditions. 

Hamlet,  striving  to  convince  bis  mother  of  the  great  worth  of  fats, 
father,  appealed  to  her  to  "look  on  Ihls  picture,  then  on  this,"  We  first 
took  a  glimpse  at  the  Mountain  State  in  her  infancy  and  poverty.  We  saw 
that  she  aimed  in  the  right  direction,  and  was  impelled  by  lofty  ideals, 
but  waa  inexperienced,  poverty-stricken,  troubled  with  turmoil  and  strife, 
and  shaken  with  doubt.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  yean 
existence  of  her  public  school  system  we  had  113  schools  only,  with  431 
teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of  17,972  and  a  total  school  enumeration  ot' 
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eS,468  children  ot  acbool  age.  Note  what  the  half  centnry  has  done  for 
us  In  these  matters.  The  133  achools  ha^e  grown  to  6.866.  The  Ml 
teachers  have  heen  supplanted  by  9,312.  The  17,972  pupils  are  replaced  by 
284.767  and  the  children  of  school  age  now  number  382,938  Instead  ot  tfa« 
63  458  at  that  time. 

Some  visitors  to  the  recent  land  show  at  Chicago  wrote  me,  "We  are 
Interested  In  the  industrial  opportunities  of  West  Virginia,  but  before  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  move  to  your  state  we  would  like  to  know  what 
(acllUles  you  offer  for  the  education  of  our  children."  To  such  Incmtries 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  West  Virginia  now  provides  a  good  elementarr 
school  wlthlD  reasonable  distance  ot  every  home  In  the  state,  maintained 
for  a  minimum  term  ot  six  months,  that  we  provide  reasonably  good 
teachers  for  all  such  school  at  a  fair  rate  of  compensation  and  that  we 
hav^  provided  abundant  means  of  counsel  and  help  tor  every  community 
that  desires  to  Improve  its  educational  facilities.  In  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary achools  there  are  a  large  number  ot  graded  schools  and  at  thla 
time  we  have  125  good  high  achools,  being  on  an  average  a  little  mora  than 
two  to  a  county.  In  addition  to  the  high  achools  we  have  six  normal 
schools  that  now  offer  courses  ot  study  whose  credit  will  be  accepted  br 
any  state  in  the  UdIou.  In  addition  to  the  normal  schools  we  have  the 
West  Virginia  University  with  a  number  ot  colleges  and  schools,  aSordlns 
a  wide  range  of  opportunities  tor  college  and  professional  worlt.  Besides 
the  University  we  have  something  like  a.  dozen  of  prominent  private  and 
denominational  InstltutionB  In  charge  of  competent  men,  whose  elforta  are 
in  harmony  with  the  proper  standard,  which  afford  a  diversity  ot  social 
and  school  lite  conditions  with  the  very  best  opportunities  for  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  our  young  people. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  two  institutions  ot  first  class  ability  for 
the  higher  training  and  development  ot  the  colored  youth  of  the  state. 
besides  having  an  interest  Id  a  third  institution  which  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  the  quality  of  Its  work. 

The  achools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  have  been  enlarged  and  Improved 
and  the  state  bas  manifested  a  disposition  to  provide  greater  comforts 
and  more  adequate  training  for  this  class  of  our  citizenship. 

I^e  Industrial  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  supplement  and  re.enforce  the  work  of  the  public  schools  and 
they  are  doing  no  little  toward  making  West  Virginia  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live. 

The  diversified  Interests  of  the  state  aRord  a  great  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties for  Industrial  life,  but  these  things  have  not  occupied  the  minds  ot 
the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  things  Intellectual.  It  la  gratifying  to  note 
that  a  large  number  of  single-room  rural  schools  even  are  supplied  with 
libraries  tor  the  use  of  the  children  and  the  patrons  of  the  community.  In 
one  county  every  single  school  has  a  library  and  in  numerous  other  coanties 
the  larger  number  of  the  schools  are  thus  equipped.  We  find  that,  althoogh 
the  library  movement  Is  only  ten  or  Otteen  years  old,  we  have  at  this 
time  314.430  volumes  in  our  school  libraries. 

As  a  demonstration  ot  the  state's  faith  In  education  and  the  liberality  uf 
her  patriotic  citizens,  I  wlah  to  cite  the  tact  that  we  spent  last  year  (or 
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the  elementary  and  aecondaiy  Bcbools  of  the  state  tS>081,603  and  our  ex- 
pendltures  for  all  of  our  educational  Institutions,  Including  the  Unlverslt]', 
amounted  to  $6,691,07G.  We  have  school  property  valued  at  tl4S4Z,68S. 
Two  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  state,  Charleeton  aad  Parkersburg  hav» 
recently  found  a  demand  tor  greater  high  school  facilities,  and  bavft 
voted  1300,000  bonds  for  tbe  equipment  of  a  thoroughly  modem  dty 
hl^  school. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago  when  West  Virginia,  fiarhaiis, 
might  have  offered  some  apology  for  her  meager  school  facllltleB,  but 
that  day  has  passed.  Let  any  prospective  citizen  of  the  state  b^  assured 
that  If  he  bring  his  family  to  the  Mountain  State,  therp  will  not  only  be 
abundant  facllUtes  for  thorough  and  liberal  education  of  l)ls  children,  but 
he  win  find  such  Interest  and  public  spirit  In  matters  of  education  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  for  their  hlghpst  moral  and 
Intellectual  development. 


The  Development  of  Literature  in  WeA  Virginia 

By  Mary  M«ek  Atketon,  Bufialo,  W.  Va. 

It  has  often  been  noted  by  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  Uterr.turo  of 
a  country  grows  up  In  the  hearts  of  Its  people.  Great  literature  Is  bom 
when  ths  people  are  thinking  great  thoughts  and  are  swayed  by  great 
emotions,  and  the  genius  of  the  writer  is,  after  all,  but  cryBtalllzing  and 
recording  tbe  best  thoughts  of  his  time.  On  this  account  the  history  of  a 
people  1b  of  great  importance  In  a  study  of  Its  literature,  for  political, 
economic  and  religious  changes  determine  in  a  great  measure  the  thoughts 
and  teellngB  of  the  people.  This  historical  development  of  letters  Is  very 
clearly  seen  in  a  study  of  the  literature  of  West  Virginia. 

A  review  of  the  whole  subject  shows  that  the  literature  of  West  Virginia 
falls  Into  four  large  periods,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  historical 
periods  of  the  state.  The  division  is  evident  not  only  In  the  subject  treated, 
but  also  In  tbe  general  view  of  life  expressed  by  the  various  writers — al- 
though an  occasional  writer  may  be  either  ahead  of,  or  behind,  his  age. 
For  convenience,  the  periods  may  be  divided  as  follows:  1.  The  period  of 
exploration  and  travel  Into  tbe  territory  now  Included  in  the  state,  1669- 
1823.  2.  The  period  of  reminiscences  of  Indian  wars  and  early  literature, 
1823-1861.  3.  The  period  of  civil  war  and  reconstruction,  1861-1865.  4. 
"me  period  of  statehood  and  development  of  natural  resources,  lSSG-1913. 

1.    The   Period  of  Exploratian  and  Travel,  1«0-ie». 

Tbe  flrst  literature  written  within  the  present  territory  of  West  Virginia 
consisted  of  the  diaries  and  journals  of  early  explorers  who  crossed  tbe 
mountains  from  Virginia  or  drifted  down  the  Ohio  river  past  our  shores. 
Some  of  these  men  were  hunters,  some  were  adventurers,  gome  were 
surveyors  locating  lands  for  eastern  companies,  some  were  natunillBts, 
observing  the  fauna  and  Qora  of  the  country,  and  stlU  others  military 
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men,  leading  out  troope  asalnat  tbe  Frenctt  or  on  embassies  of  peae* 
to  the  Indians.  A  Journej'  into  tlie  Qreat  WUderneas  was  a  haxardr 
oua  undertaking  in  Uiobb  days  and  many  ot  tbe  travellers  kept  car«tal 
Journals  ot  tbeir  experiences,  aa  much  for  recording  tbe  marrels  of  thla 
wild  western  country  as  for  tbe  business  on  hand. 

The  resalt  was  a  literature  ol  mingled  tact  and  flction— tlie  wildest  and 
most  improbable  stories  ot  monsters  and  giants,  side  by  side  with  proaak 
details  concerning  tbe  depth  of  the  streams  and  tbe  quality  of  tbe  lands. 
It  is  a  literature  of  naive  charm,  but  its  chief  interest  In  our  stady  lies 
in  the  fact  that  these  early  accounts  are  the  basis  of  many  noVeU  and 
poems  by  later  writers.  Indeed,  It  Is  only  by  courtesy  that  this  first  gronp 
ot  writers  can  be  called  West  Virginians,  for  though  they  did  their  writing, 
probably,  In  this  territory,  only  two  of  all  tbe  "Journalists"  (Patrick  Gass 
of  Wellsburg  and  Lewis  Summers  of  Charleston)  were  ever  residents  of 
tbe  land  west  of  tbe  mountains. 

Although  the  Journals  were  the  only  written  records  of  this  period, 
there  was  growing  up  among  the  settlers  a  crude  folk-literature  of  songs 
and  stories,  told  around  cabin  firesides  or  to  while  away  the  tedious  boors 
In  the  forts  during  Indian  uprisings.  There  were  canoe  sonss  and  flat- 
boat  songs  "love  Bongs  about  murder,"  and  songs  In  praise  of  Monongabela 
whiskey — which  seems  to  have  had  a  great  reputation.  There  were  also 
marvellous  snake  stories,  grewsome  accounts  of  Indian  massacres,  many 
humorous  tales  of  fellow  backwoodsmen,  and  even  border  epics  in  whidi 
Daniel  Boone,  Lewis  Wetzel  and  Ann  Bailey  were  as  romantic  figures  sa 
ever  were  tbe  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

2.     The  Period  of  Reminiscences  of  Indians  Wars  and  Early  LIterattirs, 
1823-18S1. 

By  the  year  1823,  the  present  territory  of  West  Virginia  was  the  home  of 
a  hardy  frontier  people,  descendants  of  tbe  many  nationalities  represented 
in  the  tidewater  colonies.  The  hard  conditions  of  wilderness  life  had 
been  somewhat  Improved  and  with  greater  security  and  comfort  came  a 
fresh  Interest  In  books  and  papers.  Tbe  Indians  bad  been  driven  farther 
West,  and,  aa  the  men  who  had  fought  In  the  Indian  wars  grew  old,  a 
general  Interest  arose  In  stories  of  border  warfare.  A  number  of  Dotable 
collections  of  these  stories  were  made  by  residents  of  the  state  and  be- 
came very  popular.  Among  these  are  Doddridge's  "Notes  on  tbe  Settle- 
ment and  Indian  Wars,"  Withers'  "Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare^' 
Stuart's  "Memoirs  ot  Indian  Wars  and  Other  Occurances,"  and  Foot«*s 
"Sketches  of  Virginia."  Like  the  Journals,  these  Indian  tales  have  tlM 
vigor  ot  first  hand  contact  with  a  picturesque  life,  and  both  in  form  and 
content  have  had  an  luQuence  upon  later  writing. 

During  this  period,  also,  real  literature  began  to  be  written.  The  first 
book  of  verse,  "The  Widow  of  the  Rock  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Uargaret 
Agnew  Blennerhassett  <wl(e  of  the  unfortunate  settler  of  Blennerhassetfs 
Island),  was  published  In  Montreal  In  1S23.  In  the  same  year  tbe  first 
drama,  Doddridge's  "Logan,  the  Last  of  tbe  Race  of  Shlkellemus,"  based 
upon  one  of  the  frontier  tales,  was  pobllshed  in  Virginia.    Id  1827  the  firet 
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novel  by  a  resident  of  the  state.  "The  TenneeBeean,  a  novel  Founded  on 
facta,"  waa  published  b;  Anne  Royall.  This  eccentric  and  brilliant  woman 
was  the  wife  ol  Captain  Royall,  an  officer  of  the  ReTolutlon,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  lived  near  Sweet  Springs,  Monroe  County.  After  her  hns- 
baind'B  death  she  entered  upon  a  Journallotic  career  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Is  recognized  as  the  first  woman  journalist  of  the  country.  The  first 
novel  dealing  with  life  In  Western  Virginia,  John  Lewia'  "New  Hope. or 
The  Rescue —  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Kanawha."  (184E)  is  an  extremely  in- 
tereatlng  book,  making  use  as  it  does  of  much  materia]  from  the  early 
Journals,  but  it  la  not  known  that  the  author  was  a  resident. 

Among  the  early  poets  were  Tbomaa  J.  l>ees,  president  of  Llnsley  In- 
stitute  at  Wheeling  for  several  years,  who  published  "Muatngs  of  Carol" 
(1831)  and  '■Poetical  Works"  (1S39);  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  of  Martlns- 
burg,  who  published  "Proissart  Ballads  and  Other  Poems"  (1S47),  con- 
taining the  ever  popular  "Florence  Vane,"  and  Thomas  Dunn  English, 
author  of  "Ben  Bolt,"  a  resident  of  Logan  County  from  1862-1857,  who  pub- 
lished "Poems"  <IS65),  "American  Ballads"  (I8S2)  and  many  other  vol- 
umes of  poetry  and  Action,  much  of  It  dealing  with  life  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. The  Journal  literature  ol  the  first,  period  now  developed  into  th« 
delightful  rambling  "chronicles"  of  David  Hunter  Strotber  (Porte  Crayon) 
of  Martinsburg.  "The  Blackwater  Chronicle"  (1853)  and  "Virginia  IHub- 
trated:  containing  a  Visit  to  the  Virginia  Canaan,  and  the  Adventures  of 
Forte  Crayon  and  His  Cousins"  (1871)  are  both  of  enduring  value  and 
Interest.  These  writers  were  an  important  group  In  their  day  and  several 
of  them  are  placed  among  the  writers  of  the  nation. 

3.    The  P«r)od  of  Civil  War  and  Raoonstruction,  1861-1685. 

With  the  Civil  War  there  came  a  great  change  in  the  literature  of  the 
state.  The  old  order  of  things  was  broken  up,  the  people  were  almost 
equally  divided  on  the  question  of  secesalon,  and  the  resulting  conflict  of 
neighbor  with  neighbor  entered  into  their  very  hearts  and  feelings.  Soon 
the  northern  element  of  the  population  gained  control  and  selEed  the  op- 
portunity of  the  war  tor  separation  from  Virginia.  Though  prot>ably  Is 
the  past  all  the  people  had  resented  the  political  wrongs  against  them  by 
the  Old  Commonwealth,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  mother  state  waa 
strong,  and  to  many  the  separation  was  an  added  cause  for  blttemess. 
Feeling  on  both  sides  was  intense.  The  writers  were  for  the  most  part 
active  participants  in  the  struggle,  and  saw  but  one  side  of  the  questions 
before  the  people,  yet  felt  themselves  the  makers  of  important  history. 

Not  unlike  the  early  Jonmals  are  the  Civil  War  tales.  They  have  much 
the  same  form,  the  same  dash  and  vigor — although  often  marred  by  par- 
tisan feeling.  Among  these  stories  are  Charles  Leib's  "Nine  Months  in 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  or  the  Chances  for  Making  a  Million" 
(1862),  "Four  Years  a  Soldier"  (1887)  by  David  E.  Johnston,  of  Monro* 
County,  and  "The  Flying  Gray-Haired  Yank;  or  Hie  Adventures  of  ■ 
Volunteer"  (1888)  by  Michael  Egan  of  Parkersburg.  "The  Flying  Oray- 
Haired  Yank"  Is  the  diary  of  a  Union  soldier  who  escaped  from  a  Sontliem 
prison  and  made  his  way  on  toot  to  the  Union  forces  in  Tennessee. 
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At  tbe  very  beginolng  of  this  period,  Rebecca  Harding  (Blaine)  DaTta, 
of  Wheeling:,  won  ber  Brat  recognition  by  the  atory.  "Ule  In  the  Inm 
HlllB"  (1861),  a  vivid  picture  of  Wheeling  at  that  day.  This  waa  toUowed 
by  "David  Gaunt"  (1862)  a  story  of  the  Clvti  War  In  Weat  VlrglDU,  and 
by  many  later  BUcceBsee.  Somewhat  later  two  wrlteiu  of  popular  noreli 
published  their  first  stories  In  boolctonn;  Hra.  Alexander  HcVel^h  icniar, 
of  Alderson,  "The  Bride  of  the  Tomb"  (1881)  and  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  of 
St  Albans,  "My  Daughter  Eninor."  Other  prose  writers  were  Sarah  J. 
Jones,  of  Buffalo,  a  writer  of  many  Sunday  School  storlea.  and  MiiT 
Tucker  Magll],  a  native  of  Jefferson  County,  the  author  of  several  oovtis 
and  histories. 

nils  period  was  also  very  productive  of  verse.  Oiief  among  its  poet^ 
perhaps.  Is  Judge  Daniel  Bedlnger  Lucas,  of  Charles  Town,  who  tlrat  be- 
came known  by  his  war  ballad,  'The  Land  Where  We  Were  Dreaming* 
(1866)  and  later  added  to  hU  reputation  by  the  volumes  of  verse:  "ns 
Wreath  of  Eglantine"  (1S6S),  "Ballads  and  Uadrigals"  (1SS4),  and  "The 
UaM  of  Northumberland"  (1879)  a  dramatic  poem  on  the  Civil  War.  Bis 
verse  sbaws  great  metrical  skill  In  the  use  o(  many  forms  of  stanxa,  as 
well  as  a  firm  grasp  of  the  deeper  things  of  poetry. 

CoL  Buehrlng  H.  Jones,  of  Lewleburg,  wrote  numerous  verses  wUle  ha 
was  confined  In  the  Federal  prison  on  Johnson's  Island,  and  later  pub- 
lished them  with  other  Southern  verse  In  a  volume,  "The  Sunny  Land:  or 
Prison  Prose  and  Poetry"  (1868).  William  Lelghton,  Jr,  for  many  yeata 
a  resident  of  Wheeling,  was  also  well  known  as  a  poet.  He  was  an  enthn- 
slastlc  lover  of  Shakespeare,  and  many  of  hla  poems  were  written  io  the 
Elizabethan  spirit.  Among  his  poetical  works  are:  "The  Sons  of  Godwin' 
(1877),  "At  the  Court  of  King  Bdwln"  (1878),  "Change,"  An  E^^lc  Poem 
(1879).  "Shakespeare's  Dream,"  a  masque,  (1881)  and  one  poem  dealing 
with  the  Civil  War.  'The  Price  of  the  Present  Paid  by  the  I^st"  (18S1). 

He  passions  of  the  war  were  long  In  cooling,  but  gradually  the  nkiodi 
of  the  people  turned  to  other  things  and  they  forgot  their  secession  and 
separation  diCereDces  In  the  newer  and  more  vital  problems  of  the  day. 

4.    The  Period  of  the  Development  of  the  State,  laas-tSIS. 

The  realisation  of  statehood  rapidly  brought  about  a  new  era  In  the  Ute^ 
ature.  Before  the  separation  the  thoughts  of  the  people  turned  almjt 
toward  the  Bast — tbe  seat  of  government,  of  power,  and  wealth  ot  the 
state  of  Virginia.  But  now  the  people  of  the  West  had  come  Into  a 
heritage  of  their  own.  The  new  state,  once  established,  found  a  vast  treas- 
ure in  her  undeveloped  natural  resources,  outside  people  came  pouring 
Into  the  oil  fields  and  coal  mines,  many  railroads  were  built,  and  ttie  peo- 
ple were  caught  up  In  the  new  fever  of  developing  the  resonrces  of  the 
state.  And  with  greater  prosperity  they  began  to  take  a  greater  Interest 
In  their  history,  their  neighbors  and  the  many  natural  beautiea  ot  their 
mountainous  country. 

Even  as  early  as  1881,  George  W.  Atkinson,  at  that  time  a  young  Internal 
revenue  agent,  had  written  a  book  of  sketchM  of  the  mountain  people 
"Among  the  Moonshiners" — as  he  had  known  tbem  in  hunting  down 
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"nooiiabliie"  atlUa.  Tbe  books  was  Immediately  popular  and  led  to  many 
Uter  itorleB  of  types  ol  West  VlTginiaiiB.  Melville  Davlwon  Post  In 
"Strange  Schemes  o(  Randolph  Mason"  (1S96),  "The  Man  of  Last  Resort" 
(18»7),  and  parUcularly  In  "DweUers  In  the  Hills"  (1901)  has  drawn 
many  pictures  of  his  frleada  and  netghbore  of  Harrison  County.  Mar- 
garet Prescott  Montague'B  novels:  "The  Poet,  Mlee  Kate  and  I"  (1906), 
"The  Sowing  of  Alderson  Cree"  (1907),  and  "Linda"  (1912)  are  charming 
stories  ot  the  mountain  people  of  Oreeubrler  County.  Henry  Sydnor  Har- 
rison, of  Charleston,  author  of  "Queed"  (1911)  and  "V.  V.'s  E^es"  (1912), 
has  also  made  use  of  West  Virginia  material  in  several  short-stories. 

Other  books  by  West  Virginians  dealing  with  West  Virginia  life  an: 
Granville  Davisson  Hall's  "The  Daughter  of  the  Elm"  (1899),  a  story  of 
the  West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela:  Oren  F.  Morton's  "Winning  or  Los- 
Ingr  (1901)  and  "The  lAnd  of  the  lAurel"  (1903)  of  the  mountains  of 
Preston  County;  Waitman  Barbe's  "In  the  Virginias"  (1S96)  a  general 
view  of  life  in  the  state;  Duncan  UcRa's  "The  Quaint  Family  of  Three" 
(ISOS)  of  Monongalia  County;  W.  W.  Wertz's  "Mallnda"  (1907),  of  EHk 
river  and  the  Qreat  Kanawha  Valley;  and  Will  C.  Whlsner's  "Mark  Ellis" 
(1899),  of  Berkeley  county. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  authors  of  general  fiction,  among  them: 
WilUam  parry  Brown,  of  GlenvIUe,  author  of  "A  Sea  Island  Romance" 
(1888)  and  other  books  for  boys;  WiUlam  H.  Harvey,  of  Putnam  county, 
author  of  "Coin's  Financial  School"  (1892),  "A  Tale  of  Two  Nations" 
(1894)  and  other  stories  of  finance;  Katherlne  Pearson  Woods,  of  Wbeel- 
Inf^  author  ot  "Metzerott  Shoemaker,"  "Mark  of  the  Beast,"  etc.;  Callie 
Bmce  Oldham,  of  Houndavllle,  author  of  "Down  South  in  Dixie;"  Minnie 
Reid  French,  of  Bluefield,  author  of  "A  LltUe  Court  of  Testerday"  (1900) ; 
Anna  Plerpont  Slvtter,  of  Fairmont,  author  of  "Nehe" — A  Tale  of  the 
Times  of  Artaxerzes  (19.01);  Lena  Leota  Johnson,  of  Monroe  county, 
author  of  "Nonie,"  a  novel  (1898);  Martin  Luther  Peamow  of  Morgan 
county,  author  of  "A  Modem  Crusade"  (1899);  Bemlce  McCally  Pollock, 
author  of  "Hortenee"  (1902);  J.  McHenry  Jones,  author  of  "Hearts  of 
CJold"  (1896),  and  many  others. 

Nor  has  this  period  been  less  productive  of  verse.  With  the  newly  awak- 
ened Interest  in  things  west  of  the  mountains,  the  natural  beauties  could 
not  pass  unnoticed,  and  almost  every  mountain  and  hill  and  river  and 
creek  ot  the  state  baa  been  celebrated  In  verse  of  eome  kind.  The  pic- 
turesque life  of  the  oil  districts,  the  building  of  railroads  through  moun- 
tains and  along  precipices,  the  peaceful  and  fertile  river  valleya,  th9 
silence  of  the  virgin  forests,  the  sheep  and  cattle  on  our  thousand  hills, 
have  Inspired  many  a  local  poet. 

The  state  may  well  be  proud  ot  such  poets  as  Danske  Dandrldge  of 
Shepherdstown— "Joy  and  Other  Poems" — (1SS8),  and  Waltman  Barbe 
of  Morgantown — "Ashes  and  Incense — (1891),  for  both  have  won  general 
recognition  among  the  poets  of  the  nation.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
ToUnger  poets  who  ore  known  to  some  extent  outside  the  state.  Among 
these  are:  Frank  Preston  Smart,  of  Parkersburg,  who  has  contributed 
much  meritorious  verse  to  the  magaiines;  Hn  Maxwell,  of  TUcker  County, 
"Idyls  of  the  Qolden  Shore"  (1889);  Marshall  S.  Cornwall,  of  E 
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County,  "Wheat  and  Chall"  (1899);  Howard  L.  awUber,  ot  1 
county,  "Briar  BlOBsomB"  (1899);  Emma  Withers,  ol  OlenvlUe.  "WIMwood 
Cblmea"  (1S91);  Edward  B.  Kenna,  of  Cbarleeton,  "Lyrlca  ol  tbe  HUla" 
<190S);  Ella  Hazwell  Haddox,  of  Cbarleeton,  "Poema  of  Senttmeaf 
(1912);  Edward  Earle  Fnrinton,  "The  Soul  lu  Sllhoutte"  (1904);  Frances 
Uoore  Bland  of  Weston,  "Twilight  Rereriee"  (1900);  Virginia  Lacas  of 
Charlee  Town,  "Wild  Flowers";  Patrick  Kenny,  "Wayelde  llioiigbtar 
(1903);  George  W.  Atklneon,  "Chlpe  and  Whetstones"  (1908);  and  Anna 
Plerpont  Slvlter.  "The  Sculptor  and  Other  Poema"  (1903).  The  list  la 
long  and  Intereatlng.  And  scarcely  less  Interesting  are  the  writers  ttt 
n«WBpai)er  verse — whose  verses  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  newa- 
papera  of  the  atate  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  book  form.  Natnr- 
ally  many  of  these  verses  are  upon  subjects  «f  merely  local  intereet.  jv€ 
there  are  occasional  examples  of  real  poetic  feeling.  Among  auch  wrlten 
are:  Robert  L.  Pemberton  and  John  S.  Hall  of  BL  Marys,  Dudley  H.  DaTla 
of  Harrison  County;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Henderson  of  WllllamBtown,  Ignatlaa 
Brennan  of  Wheeling;  Wlntleld  Scott  Gamer  of  Tannelton;  John  G. 
GlttlngB  of  Harrison  county,  and  Herbert  P.  McOlnnls  of  Jackson  Conn&. 
Altogether,  West  Virginia  baa  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  literature. 
There  are  many  writers  wbo  have  won  tame  for  themoelres  and  honor  for 
their  state.  Very  few  have  written  for  selfish  ends — they  have  been  buiy 
men  and  women,  absorbed  In  the  stirring  lite  of  a  developing  atato,  and 
have  written  from  a  sincere  desire  to  celebrate  their  home  people  in  v«rae 
or  prose.  From  a  review  of  the  history  and  of  the  observable  tendenciea 
of  the  times  It  seems  that  the  beginning  ot  a  new  period  Is  at  hand — a 
period  in  which  It  will  be  recognized  more  fully  that,  great  as  la  the  wealth 
of  the  state  In  coal  and  oil  and  gas  and  forests,  her  greatest  wealth  Is  In 
the  varied  human  lite  among  her  hills  and  mountaina.  and  tliat  there  la 
a  beauty  of  human  character  quite  as  real  as  the  beauty  ot  our  natural 
scenery.  The  new-found  material  riches  will  be  used  more  and  more  for 
better  schools  and  libraries,  new  methods  of  tranaportatlou  will  bring  the 
mountain  people  Into  a  closer  fellowship,  and  the  literary  man  will  be 
given  his  rl^tful  place  in  the  lite  ot  the  state.  But  whatever  the  liter- 
ature of  the  future  Is  to  be,  lies  with  the  people,  and  there  Is  UtUe  reason 
to  fear  that  the  coming  writers  will  be  handicapped  by  any  lack  ot  heroic 
themes  or  of  a  rich  and  varied  lite  as  a  background  for  the  creatures  of 
their  fancy. 


The  Study  of  Local  History 

By  the  Editor. 


The  Importance  of  local  historical  research  Is  steadily  gaining  recog- 
nition. This  Is  reflected  In  a  growing  belief  that  local  history  should  have 
a  place  In  the  course  ot  study  In  our  schools.  Taachers  are  discovering 
that  the  surest  way  to  kindle  and  to  stimulate  to  activity  the  child's  atttB- 
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tlan  is  to  build  0&  his  own  experience  tn  his  home  community  life — whoM 
origin  and  development  be  will  be  Interested  to  know.  When  local  life 
tonches  the  larger  streams  of  national  lite,  local  hUtoi?  may  be  employed 
to  introduce  or  to  Illustrate  national  bistory.  If  it  has  little  connection 
with  national  life,  the  history  of  every  local  community  of  whatever  age 
may  still  be  fnll  of  vital  Interest  and  may  be  made  very  Instmctlve.  If 
Itresented  tn  a  Bystematlc,  organized  course,  it  Is  suitable  to  unfold  the 
fundamental  principles  of  historical  development.  It  contains  the  uni- 
versal motives  to  human  action,  the  universal  geographic  conditions  and 
infinences.  the  law  of  development  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  the 
evolution  ol  institutions  to  meet  human  needs.  The  common  people  In 
their  home  life,  government  and  industrial  Interests,  have  contributed  a 
share  to  the  onward  movement  of  civilization,  and  a  study  of  the  story  of 
their  community  life  will  fortify  the  student  with  a  habit  of  mind  which 
will  Ht  blm  to  study  more  fntelllgenUy  the  history  of  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

The  study  of  history,  tike  charity,  should  begin  at  borne.  The  Urst 
step,  as  in  geography.  Is  to  know  thoroughly  the  home  district  The  most 
natural  Introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  front 
local  environment,  through  ever  widening  circles  of  Interest,  along  lines 
that  vitally  connect  the  past  with  the  present.  The  child  should  flrst  ob- 
serve systematically  the  phenomena  and  processes  which  lie  near  to  him. 
He  begins  this  himself  and  only  needs  to  be  guided.  He  sees  the  insti- 
tutions and  life  of  his  own  neighborhood  and  Is  Interested  In  them.  In 
connection  with  local  geography  he  can  learn  many  things  about  the 
society  in  which  he  lives,  he  can  get  firsthand  experience  with  institutions 
In  the  concrete.  What  be  learns  In  regard  to  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  Industrial  life  and  the  affairs  of  local  government  will  aid  In 
giving  him  a  conception  of  what  history  is. 

Stndenta  should  be  led  to  appreciate  the  common  and  lowly  things 
around  them,  to  understand  tbe  familiar  facts  of  local  environment  whose 
truths  are  as  significant  as  those  of  tar-away  places  and  remote  times — to 
have  respect  for  law.  and  for  the  institutions  which  tbrongb  long  ages  of 
the  past  have  been  developed  In  the  great  school  of  human  experience,  and 
now  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  all.  The  annals,  and  records,  and  life, 
of  quiet  neighborhoods  are  historically  Important  by  their  vital  connection 
with  tbe  progress  and  science  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 

Local  history  may  advantageously  be  studied  as  a  contribution  to  na- 
tional history  and  to  a  larger  "world  history."  Almost  every  community 
has  some  dose  and  Intimate  connection  with  general  history.  Here,  the 
Indians  assembled  in  council  and  parilclpated  In  the  war  dance  or  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace.  There,  a  brave  explorer  passed  centuries  ago.  Here, 
a  self-reliant  pioneer,  armed  with  axe  and  rifle,  built  his  log  cabin  and 
began  his  mission  of  subduing  the  savage  forest  heavy  with  the  sleep  of 
ages.  Through  yonder  gap  pressed  the  Incessant  wave  of  frontiersmen, 
clearing  the  way  tor  civilization.  Here,  tn  patches  of  cleared  land, 
strewn  with  arrow  heads,  they  planted  the  seed  for  future  harvests. 
Here,  they  experimented  with  the  difficulties  and  opporiunltles  of  the 
wilderness.     There,  they  sprang  into  conflict  for  the  protection  of  their 
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bomee;  near  by  la  a  stone  marldng;  the  gravea  of  tboBe  who  died  flghtlai 
lor  Inedom,  and  yonder  monument  Is  In  commemoratlan  of  the  Tlebwr 
tbat  was  won.  On  every  liand,  also,  are  tlie  living  monnments  ol  the 
clTlliEatlon  which  followed:  the  houses,  miUs.  bridgei,  mlneo.  nil««7«> 
oU  derrlcka,  schools,  churches  and  courts. 

In  almost  ererr  community  there  have  lived  consplcnous  representatlTt 
leaders,  whose  simple  itirrlng  lives  may  be  studied  as  a  flttlns  introdiie- 
Uon  to  the  Tlgorous  life  and  Btruggles  of  the  common  people  in  bygtxM 
days,  lliey  repreaent  the  men  who  established,  guided  and  saved  tbe 
nation.  Through  them  tbe  moving  dramatic  panorama  of  the  past  mar  he 
unrolled  and  glimpses  of  institutional  forces  may  be  given. 

The  pioneer  epoch  is  a  delightful  gateway  through  which  the  chUdreo  o( 
our  common  schools  may  find  entrance  to  the  flelds  of  American  history, 
and  of  general  history.  The  pioneer  life  in  many  states  is  rich  in  sttirlnc 
events,  In  difScult  enterprises,  in  deeds  of  fortitude  and  noblUty,  !■ 
stories  of  strong  men  and  women,  which  will  thrill  the  children  with  de- 
light and  awaken  a  deep  and  permanent  interest.  The  story  ot  the  settle 
ment  of  almost  every  community  is  full  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  pUb. 
modest  and  uncelebrated  men  of  tbe  struggling  common  people — men  «iu> 
sought  no  praise  and  achieved  no  great  fame,  who  were  not  consciouB  <t 
their  own  greatness,  but  who  were  ready  tor  any  service  wUdi  was 
Deeded  to  maintain  an  advancing  frontier.  They  faithfully  did  a  great 
work,  the  coueequenceB  of  which  are  around  us  today.  While  building 
houses  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  raising  the  framework  of  aeif-goven- 
Ing  states.  Out  of  many  springs  from  among  the  hills  emerged  at  last 
the  irresistible  current  of  their  strength.  Prom  many  unnoticed,  scat 
tered  flelds.  where  they  sowed  their  seed,  came  at  last  a  mighty  harvesL 
They  toiled  not  in  vain. 

The  story  of  the  deeds  of  each  men  not  only  awakens  human  Interest, 
but  Impresses  the  mind  with  the  value  of  high  character  and  pnrpOM, 
and  animates  us  to  do  our  work  with  a  more  intense  and  patient  fldelltr. 
All  should  be  grateful  for  the  invisible,  molding  Influences  behind  these 
men:  their  humble  but  reverent  homes,  their  simple  churches  and  their 
rustic  schools.  The  striking  phases  of  their  simple,  frugal  life  are  fnll  of 
interest  and  furnish  valuable  data  for  later  study  of  soeial  history  and 
government — their  houses,  the  home  lite  around  the  great  fireplace,  their 
furniture  and  dress,  their  meeting  houses  and  long  sermons  In  cold 
churches,  their  log  rollings,  house  raisings  and  husking  bees,  their  govern- 
ment, methods  of  travel  and  trade. 

The  study  of  such  things  as  these  will  vivify  the  past— -will  "^I  its  dim 
spaces  with  figures  which  move  and  live  and  feeL"  Our  history  Is  rich  In 
inspiring  educational  materials  which,  If  properly  presented,  will  pre- 
vent tbe  distaste  for  history  which  has  so  often  resulted  from  the  study 
of  skeleton  outlines  and  the  memorizing  of  tables  and  dates. 

Perhaps  local  history  may  find  its  best  opportunity  as  a  means  of 
illustrating  In  the  simplest  terms  possible  the  fundamental  principles  of 
community  lite,  "nils  idea  haa  recently  been  applied  in  the  schools  of 
Indianapolis,  where  it  has  resulted  In  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  dvic 
studies  on  the  history  of  the  various  institutions  of  the  city,  beginning 
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wltb  a  sbort  history  ol  tbe  water  supply.  Thus  local  bUtory  may  b« 
utilized  as  a  means  of  civic  Instruction.  Because  ol  Its  usefulnew  in  Il- 
luminating tundamental  civic  ideas.  It  may  find  its  own  opportunity  for 
development  In  connection  with  a  well  organlied  course  In  clvlca.  A 
child  is  lod  to  see  that  the  various  Inetltutlona  and  arrangements  ot  tbe 
community  have  been  developed  In  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  wanta 
of  himself  and  other  members  of  the  community. 

Local  lilatory  will  develop  In  the  child's  mind  a  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  community  life  and  Its  relations.  The  story  of  a  simple  pioneer 
community  shows  most  interestingly  the  presence  of  all  the  motives  and 
Interesto  of  community  life  and  It  shows  how  they  were  the  stimuli  for 
the  development  of  the  various  phases  of  early  coromnnlty  life  and  com- 
munity Instltntlans,  such  as  schools,  mlUs.  mines,  banks,  churches,  rail- 
roads, streets  and  government.  It  showB  also  how,  under  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  pioneer  life.  Isolated  from  civilization,  the  Tarlons  Interests 
received  only  partial  satisfaction. 

The  fascinating  story  of  local  development  from  this  standpoint  teaches 
Its  own  lesson.  It  enables  one  to  understand  from  concrete  examples, 
that  society  has  advanced  only  by  slow,  blind  groping  movements — with 
long  halts  and  many  struggles  due  to  ignorance,  stupidity  and  prejudice— 
and  that  "It  is  only  through  labor  and  painful  effort,  by  grim  energy  and 
resolute  courage,  that  we  move  on  to  better  tblngs."  The  story  of  each 
town  is  one  of  Interesting  development:  from  the  primitive  and  provincial 
to  the  modem  and  metropolitan;  from  a  sleepy  condition  of  mere  subsls- 
tance  and  isolation  to  a  life  of  productive  business  and  communication 
with  the  entire  world;  from  trail  and  pack  horse  to  railway  and  express 
train;  from  an  old  log  house  built  as  you  please  and  surrounded  by  mud 
and  broken  glass  to  a  modem  house  built  by  permission  of  town  council, 
and  approached  by  sidewalk  put  In  by  command  of  the  town  council,  for 
the  general  good — perhaps,  at  first,  against  the  strong  opposition  of  In- 
dividual citizens;  from  the  dangerous  improvised  hotel  with  poor  ac- 
commodations, unkept  and  unhempt,  to  the  modern  healthy,  well-equipped 
home  for  travellers;  from  corner  smoke-befogged  grocery,  with  chairs 
and  whittling  material  furnished  to  the  evening  loafers  club  to  an  orderly 
business  house  where  loafers  are  discouraged  Inside  by  lack  of  chairs  and 
outside  by  rows  of  sharp  barbs  and  spikes;  from  the  dally  jam  of  the  old 
post-office  after  the  dally  mall  hack  arrived  to  the  modern  office  with  Iron 
rails  to  keep  the  people  In  orderly  line;  from  the  muddy  roads  of  a  rural 
Tillage  to  the  paved  streets  of  a  city  kept  clean  by  a  street-cleaning  force; 
from  single  poorly  organli«d  schools  to  a  system  of  graded  schools,  with 
proper  supervision  and  inspection  and  culminating  In  a  modem  high 
school;  from  a  few  old  books  read  only  by  a  few  to  a  modern  tree  public 
library;  from  volunteer  bucket  brigade  to  an  efficient  and  trained  Ore  de- 
partment; from  Indiscriminate  giving  and  lending  to  efficient,  intelligent 
organized  charity;  from  the  old  wasteful  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  working 
the  roads  to  the  modern  plan  of  road  construction  and  repair  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  an  efficient  engineer;  from  unsanitary  springs 
and  wells  to  the  modern  system  of  water  works  and  water  purification; 
from  out-door  cess-pools  to  a  well-regulated  sewer-system;  from  the  old 
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ImilTldualiBtlc  metbod  of  garbage  disposal  by  throwing  la  the  atresia  ta 
tbe  sanltarr  compulBorj'  method  ol  disposing  of  garbage  br  city  expeoM 
and  city  authority;  trom  pill  venders  and  quacks  to  a  respectable  medlesl 
profeflslon;  from  uncontrolled  unsanttatlon  to  the  sanitary  control  of 
modern  boards  of  health  and  to  medical  Inspection  in  tbe  schools;  from  a 
condition  of  mere  drift  In  everything  to  an  organized  system  of  Intelligent 
direction  and  control  In  many  things. 

The  story  of  each  phase  of  development  Is  instructlvs  and  educative. 
It  would  certalnlr  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  development  of  blatorical 
science  In  America  If  teachers  in  our  public  schools  would  cultivate  the 
historical  spirit  In  their  pupils  with  special  reference  to  the  local  environ- 
ment    Something  more  than  local  history  can  be  drawn  from  such  soiiircei. 

A  multitude  of  faiatorlcal  associations  gather  around  every  old  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  land.  West  Virginia  Is  especially  rich  in  them.  There  are 
local  legends  and  traditions,  household  tales,  stories  told  by  grandfatlien 
and  grandmothers,  Incidents  remembered  by  "the  oldest  inhabitant."  But 
above  all  in  Importance  are  the  old  documents  and  manuscript  records  of 
the  first  settlers,  the  early  pioneers,  the  founders  of  our  towns,  and  the 
captains  of  industries.  Here  are  sources  of  information  more  authentic 
than  tradition  and  yet  often  entirely  neglected.  If  teachers  would  simply 
make  a  few  oxtracta  from  these  unpublished  records,  they  would  soon 
have  sufficient  material  In  their  hands  for  elucidating  local  history  to  their 
pupils  and  fellow  townsmen.  The  publication  of  such  extracts  In  the 
local  papers  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  quicken  local  Interest  In  matter! 
of  history. 

The  children  should  be  taught  bow  to  study  at  first  hand  many  of  the 
things  which  relate  to  life  and  mankind.  They  may  be  taken  to  the  connty 
clerk's  office  to  see  what  documents  can  be  found  relating  to  the  early 
history  or  government  of  the  town,  or  to  the  cemetery  to  read  inscriptions 
on  tombstones,  or  to  the  fields  to  find  Indian  arrows  or  implements,  or  to 
the  scene  of  some  battle  or  some  other  point  of  historic  Interest.  They 
may  be  requested  to  toqulre  at  home  for  old  newspapers,  old  relics,  old 
costumes,  old  weapons,  or  for  the  earlier  experiences  of  their  parents. 
They  may  be  encouraged  to  make  a  collection  of  sucta  things  as  will  lllas- 
trate  or  illuminate  the  earlier  periods  of  the  life  of  the  nei^borhood.  CHd 
settlers  may  be  invited  to  talk  to  the  school  concerning  the  hardships  of 
earlier  days,  or  old  soldiers  may  be  asked  to  tell  experiences  of  camp  and 
the  battle-fleld,  or  men  of  business  affairs  may  be  requested  to  relate  the 
00  less  Interesting  and  more  useful  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  in- 
dustries— the  story  of  logging  and  lumbering,  mining  and  railroads. 

In  this  way  a  lively  Interest  may  be  awakened.  Another  Important 
result  may  be  the  formation  of  a  museum  of  local  historical  collections, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  the  whole  community.  Shch  collections  may  In- 
clude relics  and  pictures  of  Indians,  old  costumes,  dishes,  tools,  colsi, 
weapons,  etc.;  photographs  of  citizens  who  have  been  local  leaders  or 
prominent  actors  In  great  political  and  economic  events;  old  letters 
or  diaries,  or  other  manuscript  records  of  the  first  settlers,  or  the  early 
pioneers:  files  of  local  newspapers;  written  accounts  of  the  recoIlectloDi 
of  old  settlers  and  soldiers;  books  or  phamphlets  which  have  any  relation 
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to  tbe  locality  or  to  the  cltlzenB;  written  biographies  of  the  first  aettlen,  or 
of  men  and  women  who  have  been  prominent  In  the  conuunnlty. 

These  collections  and  Industries  may  prove  a  means  at  kindling  his- 
torical interest  In  the  community.  The  people — the  town  fathers,  the 
fathers  of  fsmllies,  and  all  their  eons  and  daughters — will  quickly  catcb 
the  bearing  of  this  kind  of  historical  study,  and  many  will  be  willing  to 
encourage  It,  for  It  takes  bold  upon  the  life  of  the  community  and  quickens 
not  only  pride  tn  the  past,  but  hope  for  the  future.  By  such  systematic 
work  in  the  most  important  communities  of  a  county.  It  would  be  possible 
for  some  trained  scholar  with  the  modem  scientific,  historical  spirit  to 
write  a  good  history  of  the  county.  And,  by  such  systematic  work  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  state.  It  would  be  possible  to  collect  the  materials  for 
a  good  history  of  the  state,  the  study  of  which  would  develop  a  patriotism 
far  more  lasting  and  uBeful  than  the  doubtful  patriotism  artlflcally  created 
by  mere  parade  and  procession,  or  by  mere  flag-drtU. 

Heretofore  the  nse  of  local  history  in  the  education  of  children  has  been 
very  unsystematic,  and  unfruitful  of  results  commensurate  with  Its  poael- 
bllltles  and  value.  I  recently  submitted  to  the  superintend enta  of  schoola 
Id  the  principal  towns  In  West  Virginia  a  series  of  special  questions  con- 
cerning tbe  status  of  instruction  In  local  history  In  their  schools.  The 
replies  received  indicate  that  local  history  has  usually  meant  state  history 
and  that  It  has  been  taught  In  the  eighth  grade— sometimes  as  an  elective 
In  the  senior  year  of  the  talgb  school — with  a  text,  either  as  a  separate 
study  or  In  connection  with  United  States  history  and  composition.  At 
Bluefield,  It  Is  also  taught  Incidentally  in  the  lower  grades.  In  some  In- 
stances, as  at  Parheraburg,  some  attention  is  given  to  local  industries 
and  economic  conditions.  In  very  few  instances  has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  utilize  the  history  of  the  community  In  the  schools.  Thla  la 
largely  due  to  the  lack  of  materials  In  available  form. 

Such  materials  might  properly  be  made  available  through  tbe  careful 
efforts  of  historical  students,  either  acting  independently  or  identifying 
themselves  with  the  local  historical  orgaolzatlons.  In  some  instances 
local  organizations  or  public-spirited  citizens  of  means  may  be  willing  to 
appropriate  money  to  meet  the  situation.  By  systematic  planning  and  co- 
operation, all  necesBary  materials  for  Illustrating  the  development  of 
each  community  mSy  be  obtaioed. 

College  departments  of  history  should  endeavor  to  flod  a  means  of  Inter- 
esting advanced  history  students  in  ths  field  of  local  history  and  to  enlist 
them  in  some  phase  of  local  history  activity  which,  under  the  direction  of 
trained  instructors  might  result  (1)  in  the  preparation  of  useful  articles 
for  publication  In  tbe  newspapers  or  magazines.  (2)  In  tbe  encouragement 
of  more  efficient  and  valuable  research  In  local  history,  and  <3)  In  some 
Intelligent  plan  for  the  collection  of  local  history  In  a  form  suitable  for 
use  In  the  schools  of  our  towns  and  rural  communities. 

Since  1903  the  department  of  history  at  West  Virginia  University  hss 
offered  a  seminar  course  en  the  history  ol  West  Virginia — excluBlvely  for 
advanced  history  students  who  are  able  to  pursue  cooperative  lovestiga- 
tions  In  social  economic,  political  and  constitutional  development.  Such 
students  are  given  some  training  tn  scientific  methods  of  hlatorlcal  re- 
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■earcti,  Interpretation  and  construction,  and  are  encouraged  to  prapars 
monographs  or  brleter  articles  whlcb  will  haTs  some  permanent  hltitofiG^ 
Tatue.  The7  are  taught  especially  tbe  use  ot  census  reports,  the  doeo- 
mentary  material  of  tbe  state  government,  old  newspaper  flies  and  otbtt 
materials  to  which  they  can  obtain  access  at  tbe  nnlverslty  Ubrarr,  St- 
forts  are  also  made  to  collect  materials  from  other  parts  of  tbe  Btat«.  In 
Beveral  Instances,  students  Have  pursued  InTcstlgattons  wblcb  required  an 
examination  of  materials  In  the  department  of  state  arcblvea  and  UstOiT 
at  Charleston. 

Since  1906,  other  efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  the  study  of  West 
Virginia  local  state  history,  and,  incidentally,  the  collection  of  old  iiuuib> 
scripts,  old  newspapers,  old  tools,  old  maps,  old  family  letters  or  other 
historical  records  which  might  be  of  use  In  securing  historical  data-  In 
1909,  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  published  and'dlstrlboted  a 
suggestive  outline  for  use  In  the  collection  and  study  of  local  history. 

The  Investigations  by  advanced  students  of  the  University  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  amount  and  value,  resulting  in  tbe  completion  of 
several  monographs  which  have  been  published. 

Could  not  some  plan  be  devised  by  which  state  or  local  historical  so- 
cieties, or  state  departments  of  archives  and  history,  wonld  plan  their 
work  regularly  with  a  view  of  aiding  teachers  and  advanced  students  of 
American  history  either  In  collecting  or  In  publishing?  It  has  too  fre- 
quently happened  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  contact  and  coopera- 
tion between  our  Institutions  of  learning  and  the  state  or  local  historical 
societies.  Though  occasionally  the  college  instructor  consults  import- 
ant documents  of  the  society  to  aid  him  In  his  seminar  'work,  there  la  no 
close  relation  which  should  exist  between  tbe  chair  of  history  and  Oie 
society.    What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  situation? 

A  state  or  local  historical  society,  or  a  state  department  of  arcUvM 
and  history,  has  a  wide  field  of  possible  activities.  Its  functions  may  In- 
clude: the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  matarlal,  printed  and 
manuscript,  public  and  private;  the  maintenance  of  a  library  and  a 
museum,  and  perhaps  an  attractive  portrait  gallery;  the  publication  of 
original  material  and  monographs;  encouragement  of  special  researches 
in  history;  tbe  maintenance  of  courses  of  historical  lectures;  partlclp^ 
tlon  in  tbe  celebration  of  local  and  national  events,  and*  In  movranents  tor 
civic  betterment  or  various  phases  of  civic  life;  aid  In  the  dltTuslon  of  hto- 
torlcal  knowledge;  tbe  arousal  and  maintenance  of  pabllo  Interest  In 
local  btetory. 

In  order  to  attain  Its  greatest  nsefnl  development  a  local  historical  so- 
ciety should  not  have  too  narrow  conception  of  Its  fnnctlons.  While  the 
reason  for  its  existence  U  local  history,  H  should  take  an  active  Intereat 
In  tbe  larger  lite  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  which  many  topics  of  local 
history  have  their  greatest  slgntflcance.  It  may  become  deadened  by  tw 
close  adherence  to  subjects  which  have  no  Interest  for  anybody  outside 
tbe  community.  Its  meetings  may  become  tbe  property  of  a  tew  foaslUsed 
antiquarians,  and  unattended  by  its  sustaining  members.  It  cannot  bope 
that  its  members  or  Its  proteges  will  deal  with  local  history  rightly  unless 
their  minds  are  trained  in  larger  American  history  and  con  see  quickly 
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tbe  relation  of  their  problems  to  tbe  history  which  explains  them  and 
gives  them  eignUlcaiice.  With  the  Increase  of  Intercommunication,  it  must 
aapecially  endeavor  U>  avoid  "fussr  fossttiied  local  antlquarianlam"  and 
to  look  cbieOr  to  the  larger  features  of  local  blstorj  or  to  "American  his- 
tory locally  exemplified."  It  must  not  use  Its  research  and  publication 
funds  to  further  tbe  purposes  of  those  who  devote  their  time  to  searches 
for  genealogies  "to  prove  tbelr  right  to  entrance  Into  tbe  charmed  drde 
of  the  Sons  of  This  or  the  Daughters  of  That." 

Its  most  valuable  function  is  the  encouragement  of  the  coUectlon. 
preservation,  preparation  and  publication  of  material  iUuBtratlng  ditCerent 
phases  of  the  history  of  the  state  or  smaller  localities,  or  Its  connection 
with  tbe  larger  bistory  of  tbe  nation  and  the  world. 

It  should  be  strenuous  la  tbe  solicitation  of  all  kinds  of  blstorical  map 
terlal.  It  must  endeavor  to  induce  private  possessors  of  documentary  nur 
terlal  and  historical  relics,  to  contribute  tbelr  possesBlons  to  the  colleo- 
tlons  of  tbe  society.  Through  its  field  work  It  mast  endeavor  to  obtain 
from  those  pioneers  who  have  recollections  worth  recording,  detailed  . 
narratives  of  their  experiences,  of  their  memories  of  public  men,  of  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  early 
times,  of  course,  with  full  recognition  of  tbe  limitations  of  such  testimony — 
gathering  documentary  materials  from  persons  who  will  yield  readily  to 
appeals  by  post;  getting  in  touch  with  early  settlers  at  their  periodical 
gatbertnga;  Investigating  and  securing  records  of  archaeological  discov- 
eries; interesting  tbe  newspapers  and  high  school  tescbers  In  local  his- 
tory, and,  In  general,  awakening  within  the  community  an  historical,  con- 
sciousness. 

A  state  historical  society,  or  department  of  archives  and  history,  should 
be  In  a  position  to  assist  Investigators  in  special  fields  of  local  history.  To 
this  end  it  should  prepare  suitable  catalogues,  calendars  and  Ibdexea  to 
facilitate  the  examination  of  Its  most  valuable  materials,  and  employ 
trained  custodians  who  can  render  Intelligent  assistance  to  investigators. 
It  should  also  prepare  and  publish  lists,  and  valuations  or  general  de- 
scriptions of  various  county  or  municipal  records  which  have  not  been 
collected.  It  might  undertake  the  compilation  of  a  suitable  guide  to  m»- 
tarlals  for  the  study  of  local  history  in  all  parts  of  tbe  state.  It  should 
encourage  the  preparation  of  monographic  studies  by  advanced  students 
In  history,  and  should  consult  with  the  college  or  university  departments 
of  history  in  regard  to  tbe  preparation  of  Its  publications.  It  should  en- 
deavor especially  to  enlist  the  interest  of  students  and  others  who  have 
had  special  training  In  history  and  allied  subjects,  and  who,  therefore, 
have  broader  historical  views  than  the  antiquarians  and  genealogists 
whose  contributions  so  often  have  no  practical  benefit  It  might  afford 
to  subsidize  the  services  of  trained  students  of  history  to  prepare  mono- 
graphs which  bave  a  special  value,  or  to  write  local  history  in  a  form 
suitable  for  use  In  tbe  schools,  or  to  direct  researches  for  the  collection  of 
materials  needed  In  the  library.  It  ml^t  also  be  able  to  develop  a  general 
Information  bureau  which  would  be  of  great  practical  value  In  respond- 
ing to  calls  for  statistical  or  historical  facts. 

It  should  make  Itself  useful  not  only  in  encouraging  historical  researeh 
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and  Btudr,  but  also  in  providing  for  tbe  dUTnalon  of  the  rasalU  of  tbta 
reaearch  and  study.  It  should  publish  original  materiala  aelectad  wltt 
Intelligence,  arranged  systematicallr  and  ably  edited  with  finished  b 
■hip;  and  also  valuable  contributions  "by  activa  and  reaourcetnl  e 
or  local  citizens,  or  Isolated  students  who  desire  to  cooperate  In  this  kind 
of  work  through  the  local  press  or  local  societies  and  local  dubs.  Mnay 
of  these  studies,  connected  in  some  way  with  tbe  lite  of  the  commnnlty. 
it  may  use  to  quicken  that  life  to  higher  consciousness.  If  a  student  ■ 
teacher,  a  leader  of  Industry  or  a  statesman  prepares  a  paper  or  dallTan 
an  address  on  some  phase  of  local  history,  or  on  some  social  queatlia. 
wblcb  has  a  general  interest  or  permanent  value.  It  should  eocoarags 
him  to  print  tt  In  the  local  paper  or  In  a  local  magazine,  perhaps  in  an 
edncatlonal  Journal,  or  in  pamphlet  form.  It  should  also  maintain  a  doas 
touch  with  the  newspaper  press  and  inspire  the  local  Journals  to  pubUi* 
series  of  articles  on  local  history.  It  should  cultivate  a  sound  historical 
interest  among  the  people  and  should  be  of  practical  value  to  the  peo|te. 
Unfortunately,  while  the  researches  in  local  history  have  often  bvea 
made  by  local  investigators  who  strolled  at  random,  without  any  regard 
to  the  tenets  of  historical  scholarship,  sometimes  performing  some  valu- 
able service,  but  more  often  treating  Isolated  subjects  of  no  practical 
value,  the  work  in  the  department  of  history  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  been  largely  occupied  with  instruction  in  the  general  his- 
torical culture  which  every  student  should  have  before  he  can  specialize  la 
a  narrower  field.  Could  not  the  work  of  historical  societies,  or  state  da- 
partments  of  archives  and  history,  and  of  the  college  or  university  depait- 
ments  of  history,  be  readjusted  to  the  benefit  of  bothT  After  collage  atn- 
dents  have  received  some  training  In  digesting  original  material  and  la 
weighing  evidence,  the  department  could  assign  them  work  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis  which  would  enable  them  to  secure  some  experience  la 
original  Investigation  In  some  field  of  local  history  and  thus  arouse  their 
interest  to  pursue  further  work  of  this  kind  after  the  close  of  their  coU^e 
courses,  it  Is  highly  desirable  that  local  history  should  be  written  by 
those  who  have  had  sufficient  training  to  enable  them  to  give  the  proper 
setting  for  a  local  event.  It  seems  desirable  therefore  that  college  or  nnl- 
verstty  departments  of  history  should  make  a.  special  effort  to  indnca 
seniors,  who  have  had  proper  preparation,  to  parsue  a  seminar  course  In 
which  they  can  secure  special  training  in  the  preparation  of  some  i^eclsl 
study  of  local  history  under  the  personal  supervision  and  direction  of 
well  trained  Instructors.  In  tbls  nay  trained  students  from  different  cwi- 
munfties  may  be  able  to  arouse  a  widespread  and  Increased  Interest  in 
local  history  which  may  result  in  the  organization  of  live  local  historical 
associations  and  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  local  his- 
tory whose  publication  will  be  Immediately  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
the  state.  In  this  way  there  may  be  hope  that  the  local  field  whl^  has 
heretofore  been  neglected  or  left  In  the  hands  of  untrained  workers  wIO 
be  occupied  by  carefully  directed  students  who  approach  their  work  with 
the  broad  spirit  of  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  devdWK 
ment  of  mankind  and  are  not  liable  to  tell  into  the  absurd  conclusions  or 
mistakes  of  those  who  work  with  the  merely  antiquarian  spirit. 
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The  Senu-Centennial  Celebration 

Inception  of  tha  Idea. 

Tbe  celfibratloB  of  tbe  umliwiiteiuilal  of  tbe  &dinl8slon  of  West  Vtr- 
glnlft  Into  tho  Union  as  a  state  practically  originated  trom  a  antsotlon 
of  Col.  John  B.  Day.  In  an  editorial  vblcb  appeared  In  the  Wetztl 
Republican  of  June  24,  XiW,  urglag  a  commemoraUon  vorthy  of  the 
oooaalon  and  the  commonwealth.  The  suegestloB  was  followed  bj  manr 
reeponsoB  of  approval  from  the  prominent  public  men  and  the  press  of 
the  state.  On  October  1,  1909,  Governor  Glasscock  appointed  tbe  follow- 
ing pnbllc  men  aa  members  of  tbe  Seml-Centennial  Commission:  Ex- 
Senator  Henry  O.  Davis,  E:x-Senator  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Jndge  Joha 
W.  Mason,  Senator  William  B.  Chilton,  Col.  Jobn  E.  Day,  Hon,  V.  L.  High- 
iand,  Hon.  B.  W.  Peterson,  Hon.  Frank  P.  Idoate,  Hon.  Amos  Brlgjit,  Hon. 
Hugh  I.  Sbott  and  Judge  J.  B.  Wilkinson.  Subsequently  he  added  four 
additional  members:  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hodges,  President  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University:  Hon.  Stuart  F.  Reed,  Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  B.  A. 
Branson,  State  Senator;  and  Hon.  Bdward  Thomburg. 

Orsanizatlon   of  the   Commission,   and   Preparations. 

After  the  legislature  of  1911  approved  tbe  Idea  by  an  appropriatlmi  of 
tlO.OOO,  the  Commission  was  permanently  organized  at  Clarksbui^  oq 
November  4,  1911,  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  Chairman, 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis;  Vice  Cbalrman,  Hon.  Stuart  F.  Reed;  Secretary, 
pol.  John  E.  Day;  Treasurer,  Hon.  B.  W.  Peterson;  Historian,  VIrgU  A. 
Lewis,  State  Archivist.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lewie,  who.  by 
reason  of  a  serious  Illness  trom  which  he  never  recovered,  was  nnable 
to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  assigned  to  him,  tbls  position  of  Histor- 
ian was  filled  by  the  selection  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Callahan,  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science  In  West  Virginia  University. 

Wheeling,  the  birth-place  of  the  state,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the 
official  celebration.  Its  Board  of  Trade  assumed  full  obarge  of  Wheel- 
ing's part  of  tbe  celebration  and  cooperated  with  the  Seml-Centeonlal 
Commission  through  a  large  general  committee  of  prominent  citizens. 
Tbe  legislature  of  1913  liberally  cooperated  with  the  plans  of  tbe  Com- 
mission by  an  additional  appropriation. 

To  secure  state-wide  observance  of  tbe  natal  day,  by  a  program  of 
appropriate  ezerolses  which  would  express  the  spirit  of  the  day  afid  to 
secure  cooperation  In  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  the  celebration  at 
Wbeellng,  a  campaign  of  publicity  was  begun  early  In  January  1913.  At 
Wheeling  special  preparations  were  made  for  special  Industrial  and  civic 
features  which  were  arranged  as  a  three  days  Introduction  to  tbe  official 
celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  state. 

Special  Features. 

Among  the  most  Important  special  features  of  the  celebratloD  were  an 
educational  exhlbtt  Illustrating  the  activities  of  tbe  various  public  and 
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private  educational  Institutions  ot  tbo  state,  and  the  Uatorlcal  extalblta  ol 
tlie  Baltimore  and  Obio  railway.  The  latter  exhibit,  showing  pioneer 
cars  and  engines  used  on  the  road,  and  furnishing  an  object  lesson  on 
the  history  of  the  development  of  engineering,  was  rendered  more  realis- 
tic by  the  presence  of  old-time  employee  who  formerly  operated  the  old 
enslnes.  The  program  of  June  19  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  "State 
Day".  A  civic  and  industrial  parade  of  the  morning  was  followed  by  a 
militarj'  parade  and  the  events  of  the  day  closed  with  a  sham  battle  at  the 
fair  grounds  in  the  attemoon  and  a  display  of  pyrotechnics  from  barges  In 
the  harbor  at  night.  In  the  military  parade  appeared  soldiers  of  tbree 
generations — the  veterans  of  the  civil  war,  soldiers  of  the  regular  army, 
and  University  cadets.  An  appearance  of  boys  in  gray  with  the  boys  in 
blue  fitly  illustrated  the  obliteration  and  oblivion  of  -the  resentments  ot 
tbe  earlier  years  of  the  war-born  state. 

Program  of  State  Day. 

The  Prt^ram  of  "State  Day"  (June  20)  included  a  procession,  public, 
speaking,  a  banquet  and  a  ball. 

At  1  o'clock  a  combined  military,  civic  and  fraternal  procesBlon  or 
pageant — led  by  the  Governor  and  other  state  offlclals.  members  of  the 
Semi-Centennlal  Commission,  and  survivors  of  the  Wheeling  conventions 
of  fifty  years  ago.  It  passed  along  the  chief  streets  ol  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  was  viewed  by  throngs  of  people. 

The  chief  exercises  of  the  day  were  given  at  the  grand  stand  In  City 
Hall  park  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis  presiding. 
They  Included  an  opening  address  by  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis,  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Mayor  H.  L.  Kirk*  a  response  by  Governor  Henry  D.  Hatfield, 
and  brief  remarks  by  Judge  John  W.  Mason  and  surviving  members  of  the 
Wheeling  convention  of  1S61.  Mr.  Davis  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission, tbe  conditions  which  determined  the  formation  of  tbe  state, 
and  the  development  of  tbe  Industries  and  resources  of  the  state.  Mayor 
Kirk  referred  eloquently  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  state,  the  advant- 
age which  its  citizens  enjoy  and  the  progress  of  development.  Qovemor 
Hatfield,  Impreselvely,  and  In  a  clear  voice  which  was  audible  to  every- 
body In  the  grand  stand,  delivered  a  strong  address  tn  whicb  he  recalled 
the  debt  due  tbe  pioneers  who  struggled  for  liberty  and  laid  the  fotmda- 
tlons  of  present  progress,  emphasized  the  duty  of  tbe  present  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  rights  and  general  welfare  of  the  common  people,  and 
Incidentally  advocated  woman's  suffrage.  Tbe  applause  which  greeted 
many  parts  of  his  speech  was  especially  enthusiastic  when  be  said. 
"Tbe  welfare  of  our  fellow  men  is  our  first  and  most  sacred  charge*'*** 
I  want  to  see  a  more  complete  exemplification  of  equal  rights  to  all  men 
••••Human  rights  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  property  rights." 

After  the  singing  of  the  state  song,  which  followed  Governor  Hatfield's 
address,  Secretary  Stuart  P.  Reed  read  letters  of  regret  received  by  Chat^ 
man  Davis — one  from  Governor  Mann,  of  Vti^nta,  and  another  from 
Speaker  Champ  Clark,  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
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Governor  Mann's  letter  was  aa  follows: 

I  ani  lorry  to  tuve  to  Infocm  jva  tbnt  In  oansequcofe  of  the  coadltloa  ot  mj 
health  It  will  be  impassible  lor  me  to  be  at  the  seml-ceateDalal  celebration  of 
West  Virgin  Id. 

I  rricrrt  vptt  much  m;  iDabllltf  to  be  with  jron  aad  alncerelj'  trust  the  ocoaloD 
will  be  all  jou  can  posslblj  desire. 

Very  truly  yonrs, 


Speaker  Clark's  letter  was  as  loltows: 

I  would  be  dpllKhtpd  to  be  with  ron  at  the  celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee. 
We^t  VlreinlauH  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  coDimonwenltb  and  the  remark- 
able advance  she  Is  roaklce  In  everf  nn.r — in  education  and  Id  population. 

I   wish  you  godepeed.      The  most  pcoQtable  two   years  ot  mj   lite  were  Bpeut  IB 
West  Virginia,     t  look  back  with  iinatlo.ved  pleasure  upon  tboae  years. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

CHAMP    CLABE. 

Following  the  reading  ot  these  two  letters,  J.  R.  Taylor  ot  Chicago, 
author  oF  the  "Ode  to  West  Virginia"  was  Introduced  and  read  his  pro- 
duction to  the  assemblage. 

As  a  flttlng  conctualoii  to  the  meeting,  Judge  John  W.  Hason  introduced 
the  five  surviving  members  ot  the  historic  convention  ot  Washington  hall. 
He  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

'•A  halt  coDtiiry  la  a  short  time  measured  by  the  life  ot  a  nation,  but  It  Is  ■ 
long  time  codsiflerefl  as  a  part  ot  the  life  ot  a  man.  It  Is  nearly  twenty  years 
longer  than  the  averSEe  lite  of  an  individual,  Flfty-ttro  yesrti  ago  there  assembled 
In  Ibis  city  two  coni-entlons — two  remerkable  bodies  composed  ot  about  500  men. 
taking  the  tn-o  dlttereot  conventions  together.  They  were  among  the  strongeat, 
the  mil"!  courageoas  snd  the  most  patriotic  men  ot  Northwestern  Virginia,  asaembled 
for  an  unprecedented  purpose.  They  performed  a  great  service  for  their  state, 
and  for  the  Nation,  and  made  Imperishable  lilslorr. 

"All  but  "li  of  (hose  son  men  have  been  gathered  to  their  Fathers.  Five  of 
these  all  remain  and  are  with  us  today — John  J.  Pavla.  of  Clarkaburg ;  Reorge  B. 
Latham,  ot  Buckhannon  :  William  J.  Brown,  of  Grafton  ;  Perry  Hale,  of  Weaton,  and 
Alpheus  Garrison,  of  Monongalia  Countv. 

"West  Virginia  delights  to  do  these  men  honor,  and  are  truly  thankful  that  the 
Fleavenly  Father  has  spared  them  tor  tbls  occasion.  But  one  remains — Dr.  W.  L. 
Grant,  of  Gratlon.  He  Is  kept  away  on  account  ot  1)1  health.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
we  ahati  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  these  men  together  again.  The  time 
Is  not  far  distant  when  many  of  this  audience  will  read  lo  the  papera  ot  the  day 
■n  accotmC  ot  the  death  ot  the  last  man  ot  Ihls  historic  convention  of  May  and 
June.  ISOI.  It  may  then,  my  frienda.  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  remember  that  you 
hare  seen  some  of  these  men.  It  may  atrenglhen  your  patriotism  and  Inspire  In 
you  an  ambition  to  emiilafe  their  ooble  conduct,  should  the  occasion  ever  require  It," 

At  the  conclusion  ot  these  remarks,  Mr.  Mason  Introduced  the  Ave  aged 
men,  each  ot  whom  responded  with  a  short  talk  to  the  audience. 

At  the  close  ol  the  meeting  all  ot  the  honored  guests  were  driven  to 
the  fair  grounds' to  witness  a  sham  battle  between  the  Cadets  and  the 
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Chief  "SUte  Day"  Addresses 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  H.  G.  DAVIS 

LadiM  and  OeuUemcn: 

Ai  Chalrnum  of  the  Seml-CeDtennlal  CommlBBloD,  it  become*  mj  priTlIese  and 
dntr  tD  prcdda  at  tbe«  aierdMe  In  commmiontloD  of  Imporbuit  eventB  wUA 
occurred  In  thla  dt;  llftj  yean  mo,  wben  tbere  came  Into  ezlatetice  a  new 
BoTerclsnt; — a  Dew  member  of  tbe  alnerbood  of  States  tbat  make  op  thla  grtmt 
and  wondertnl  natlan.  Tbe  oOlclal  notice  ahonld  be  taken- of  the  Fiftieth  Aost- 
T«nar7  of  the  admlsalon  of  the  State  waa  to  be  expected  and  the  Ooremor  appobitad 
a  CommlBBli»i.  compoaed  of  fifteen  prominent  citlnna,  to  formalate  plana  and  dirwt 
the  preparattona  tor  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  event^  towarda  defraTtns  Ok 
expense  of  which  the  Leglilatnre  appropriated  thirty  thooaand  dollara.  White  Oa 
patriotic  apirlt  awakened  would  be  felt  bj  all  the  people  of  tlw  State.  K  wm 
rtMvDlHd  tbat  there  ahaold  be  some  place  upon  which  to  CMtar  th*  nMtra  te- 
p<»tant  featurea  of  the  Celebration. 

Wheeling  Selected. 

The  Commltiion  weighed  caiefolly  the  coadderationa  advanced  in  bdtut  at 
different  cities  and  aetected  Wheeling  as  being  tbe  moat  appropriate,  practically  all 
the  atepa  In  the  formation  of  the  Btate  baring  been  taken  here  and  It  hartng  bra 
the  drat  capital.  Ber  citizens  were  enthaslaatlc  io  tbelr  desire  to  ahow  b;  tbelr 
worka  the  appreciation  of  the  blatorlc  Tatae  to  tbem  ot  tbeM  earl;  acenea,  and 
well  haTe  ther  dope  their  part.  The;  have  devoted  tbelr  time  and  meaaa  a*d 
bast  talenta  In  their  untiring  eSorta,  and  what  we  see  here  today  to  the  best 
ertdenctt  ot  their  complete  ancceaa.  That  no  mlatake  waa  made  in  the  aeleetloa  at 
Whaeitng  (or  the  offlda)  ceremonlea  la  patent  to  all. 

Celebration  State-Wide. 

The  Commlaaion  (elt  that  the  Celebration  should  be  State-wide.  and.  whlk 
lendtng  tta  aid  In  all  particulars  to  Wheeling,  It  has  enconraged  aa  tar  aa  jii— llih 
the  holding  of  approrlata  services  In  all  parts  of  tbe  Btate.  To  this  end  the  daj 
haa  been  made  a  State  holldaj  and  so  proclaimed  bT  the  Oovemor.  Fluandai 
BSBlstance  has  been  given  by  tbe  Commission  to  tbe  count;  seats.  National  anl 
State  flags  have  been  sent  to  the  e.OOO  and  odd  school  houses  in  the  State,  aad 
the  people  urged  through  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Comerce  and  other  clvle 
organlaatlons  to  hold  meetings  with  services  appropriate  to  the  day.  Ttte  ba- 
temal  aod  beoevoleot  Orders  have  been  aeked  to  take  proper  actlMt,  rallroada  have 
b««fl  leqneated  to  recognlle  the  anniversary  b;  decorating  thdr  trains  and  atatlona, 
and  appeal  haa  been  made  generall;  to  all  clashes  of  cltliens  ot  the  State  In  ■dsee 
way  everywhere  to  make  tbe  day  memorable.  Tbe  Commlsalan,  tiiroDgh  a  C<iB- 
nlttee  from  the  State  University,  selected  from  a  large  onmber  of  contcstanta  a 
ionc  and  mnslc  and  a  monograph  cooiipoeeil  especially  for  the  occasion,  which  have 
been  printed  and  widely  distributed  and  will  be  sung  and  reed  here  and  elsewhei* 
throDgbont  the  Btate.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Commlsalon.  a  souvenir  valmse  It 
being  compiled  which  will  be  published  In  doe  time  and  contain  an  aeconlt 
htatory  ot  tbe  Btate  and  Its  resources  and  development  at  the  end  of  the  Hist  Dtly 
yaara  ot  Ita  existence.  In  a  number  of  other  ways  the  Commlslon  haa  aooght  ta 
carry  ont  the  purposes  for  which  it  wae  created,  and  tmsta  that  Ita  labors  have 
not  been  In  vain.  It  believes  that  the  people  generally  will  appreciate  the  atg- 
niflcanee  ot  the  exercises  here  and  elsewhere,  that  they  will  serve  (o  Increaaa  prUt 
ot  cltlceDShlp,  awaken  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  add  to  the  mental  and  aplrttMl 
■tatnre  of  all.  And,  as  we  proceed  with  the  observances  of  the  day.  let  va  tor  a 
■oment  look  back  to  the  be^nnlng  of  the  period  we  celebrate. 

Formation  of  State. 


Homentona  were  the  lasnes  and  ttemendon*  the  resolta  ot  the  Civil  Wat,  bat 
the  only  change  wrought  In  the  map  ot  the  coimtry  was  In  the  creation  ot  Weal 
Virginia.  The  Act  establUhlng  tbe  State  was  approved  by  Protdent  LtneolB  «a 
Jnne  20th,  1893,  and  West  Virginia  stood  apart  and  alone  tram  the  old  State.  II 
waa  with  saddened  heart  In  times  of  stress  that  she  taw  her  youngest  danghtar 
depart  and  go  her  way.     A  tew  years  later  she  learoed  (hat  the  eatrangement  waa 
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only  temporarr  and  tbat  wltb  gnmlng  atrengtb  aod  rigor  the  offipriDg  bj  her 
■Ida  itood  iteadtnat  Id  Ita  ■ITectlan  and  pride  for  tbe  Hatber  State.  Tbe  cbanca 
wai  mad*  during  tbe  Aaj%  of  berolc  deed*  and  vbea  tbe  pagea  of  history  wer* 
being  rapidly  tnnied.  The  men  whose  faltb  and  strenstb  of  pnrpoae  carried  tbem 
forward  to  the  formation  of  tbe  Btate  In  times  of  great  doubt  and  foreboding,  are 
tboM  to  wham  wo  now  pay  homage.  We  come  not  «o  ranch  to  recount  our  achlere- 
menta  and  to  enjoy  bte  Eeasae  ot  latlafactlon  they  impart.  *■  to  do  deference  to 
the  memory  of  thoae  wba  made  poaslble  tbe  occasion  of  onr  pride.  They  bullded 
better  than  they  knew  by  bringing  Into  being  a  State  which,  uBltte  tberoselre* 
Urea  on  and  gathers  etrength  as  the  years  multiply,  and  yet  while  they  itre  has 
grown  greater  than  they  aotlclpated.  richer  than  they  propbealed,  stronger  than 
tbey  imagined,  and  more  than  tnlfllled  their  brightest  hopes. 

The  pbyalca]  featnres  and  oatural  riches  of  West  Virginia  have  always  been  at- 
tnctlre  and  llliulve.  The  adTentnroiia  spirits  of  the  colonial  tlmea  found  pleasars 
and  eidtement  In  the  chase  wltbln  her  borders,  and  pioneers  dlscoTcred  In  bar 
wood!  and  btlla,  her  mountains  end  valleys  and  encircling  waters,  the  eaaeotUI 
iBgredlenls  of  fnture  empire :  the  pathway  of  progress  was  made  through  atmgfle 
and  adversity,  and  her  early  settlers  were  Impelled  by  tbe  obstacle  tbey  had  to 
atercome.  Be  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Nation,  the  Immortal  WaahlngtOD, 
In  tbs  days  of  bis  early  manhood  wltbln  her  borders  set  courses  and  dUtances  in 
snglneerlrig  endeaTor,  Tbe  time  ts  not  now  sufflclent  to  bring  before  us  the  namea, 
growing  brighter  by  tbe  pollshlDg  effects  of  time,  of  tbe  Illustrious  men  who  hare 
been  her  sons  or  patrons.  They  are  entwined  In  her  history  and  have  given  her 
•trength  In  her  Infancy  and  prestige  and  power  In  her  taller  life.  It  haa  been 
S*e  decades  since  tbe  star  ot  West  Virginia  Urst  appeared  in  the  National  emblem, 
and  It  Is  by  these  periods  of  time  we  are  apt  to  compare  our  poUtieal   l(e  and 

Geographical  Loeatlen. 

At  the  time  of  her  admission  Into  the  Union,  she  wa£,  and  Is  now,  smaller  tbaa 
any  of  tbe  Statea  to  tbe  West  of  her.  and.  notwithstanding  this,  her  Irregular 
form  noablea  her  to  reach  well  In  between  Ohio  end  Pennsylvania,  to  within  one 
hnndred  miles  of  Lake  Brie,  while  bat  fifty  miles  separate  ber  from  tbe  Capital  ot 
the  Nation,  and  down  to  Kentucky  her  borders  go.  She  stretches  forth  her  arma 
to  the  North  and  East,  and  In  sisterly  friendship  unite*  the  great  Northern  and 
Sontbem  states,  between  which  she  lies.  She  has  been  described  as  the  aoat 
Southern  of  the  Northern  States,  and  In  this  happy  mien  she  derives  the  best 
qnalltles  of  both, 

Tbe  peaks  and  pinnacles  and  terraced  mountain  sides  divide  and  dlstrlbnt*  her 
waters  with  Impartial  favor.  They  give  blftb  to  the  Potomac,  which  broadens  Into 
service  tor  the  Capital  ot  the  Nation,  and  mingle  In  tbe  Chesapeake  with  those 
which  have  gone  down  tbrongh  the  historic  James ;  to  the  North  by  the  Cheat  and 
Monongaheta  they  reach  at  PIttaburg  tbe  Ohio  and  soon  join  wltb  tbe  waters  from 
the  Southwest  of  the  I.lttle  Eanawba.  Nature  has  furnished  tbe  lines  of  a  great 
portion  of  tbe  bonndarles  of  the  State  to  mountains  and  streams,  tbe  Ohio  River 
atooe  serving  her  well  for  nearly  Ihree  hnndred  miles  along  her  border.  The 
people  of  the  State  have  Inherited  from  its  rugged  nature  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
Mir-rellaDce.  They  have  cared  rather  tor  tbe  IndependeDce  ot  Its  hUla  and  TSlIeya 
than  the  Interdependeneo  ot  cities  and  towns. 

Population. 

In  ISM,  abont  tbe  time  ot  the  formation  of  the  State,  and  the  nearest  tlgnrea 
thereto  available,  the  population  was  376.686.  or  about  flfteeo  persona  to  each 
•qnare  mile.  In  I8T0  It  bad  grown  to  4S0.014,  and  In  1910  It  reached  1,221,110,  or 
an  average  of  Dfty  persons  to  each  Mnare  mile.  It  had  a  little  more  than  three 
times  the  population  of  flfty  years  ago,  the  actnal  Increase  being  324  per  cent,  and 
of  976  per  cent  from  18T0,  The  percent  of  increaae  In  the  last  decade  waa 
fraater  than  In  any  other  ten  years  since  1S80,  and  was  one-third  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  United  States,  The  population  In  1860  was  seventeen  times 
and  In  1610  twenty-two  times  as  much  as  It  waa  In  ITOO,  In  1910.  compared  with 
46  per  cent  for  the  entire  country,  only  19  per  cent  of  tbe  popnlatlon  of  West 
Tlrxtnla  lived  In  cldea;  nearly  a  million  of  Its  people  living  In  tbe  country,  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  five  of  Its  dtles  Increased  In  else  over  100  per  cent  In  the 
ten  years  from  1900  to  ISIO.  West  Vlnclnla's  progress  In  numerical  strength  Is 
largely  within  herself.  Although  her  mining  Industries  are  appermost,  she  haa 
had  little  help  from  immigration,  of  ber  total  population  but  4.T  per  cent  are 
foreign  bom,  96.3  per  cent  being  natives  of  tbe  tlnited  States,  and  80  per  cent 
aaw  the  Brst  light  Of  day  within  her  conSnea.  Four  out  of  Ave  of  ber  people, 
therefore,  are  native  bam.  and  but  one  Id  twenty  came  from  foreign  shores.  94.7 
par  cent  are  white  and  6.3  per  cent  are  colored. 
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It  might  be  said  that  her  mlaeral  depoBlta  entarge  her  area,  aa  In  mait;  la- 
(tancea  vltti  thovMndi  of  acTei  of  raluable  coal  seams  beDefl,tli,  the  anrfBcc  b 
eoltiTatcd  and  fruitful.  Two-thirds  of  the  State  la  In  farma,  their  Dumber,  mcreaci 
and  TBlue  compared  wifb  IBTO  are  as  followi : 

Per  Cent 
16T0  1910         of  tDCTcue 

Value  farm  proptrt;   190.714,190        814,786,640         2S6« 

Land  tn  faniis  (acres)  S,&80,2B4  G,63].TBT        114% 

Number   at   farms    30,778  9«,«89         143« 


Manuficturet. 

In  1910  there  were  S.BSO  manufacturing  plants,  nearly  halt  of  which  wen 
working  In  lumber  and  forest  products.  Their  capital  was  (190,923.000.  ant  qaltf 
half  tbe  value  of  the  farms.  The;  employed  71,463  peraons,  and  the  Taloe  of 
their  prodticta  wa«  |iei,9S0,000. 


It  Is  In  mining  that  the  Btate  Is  making  tti  most  rapid  iDdnatrlal  progrsaa.  la 
180S  U  prodDced  about  half  a  million  (ona  of  coal,  an  aieragt  output  now  of 
abaat  three  da;B.  At  that  time  Its  oil  and  gaa  production  was  InconsldemUe — 
now  It  Is  flrst  In  the  production  of  natural  gas,  first  grade  oil  and  bard  woods, 
and  SMTond  in  coal  and  coke.  Pennsylvania  alone  BorpasHlDg  her.  Her  output  of 
bltnmlnoos  coBi  compared  with  that  of  Pennsrlvanla  for  Beveral  years  paat  In  net 

W.  Va.  Penna. 

1902 24,ST0,8Z«  98,674.867 

1907 48,091,683  150,143,177 

1912 06,320,000  169,922.449 

Per  Cent,  of  Increase. 

1902  1907  1903 

1907  1913  1912 

Penniylvanla    62  7  82 

Weat  Virginia    96  42  178 

For  (he  five  jeflrs  following  1S02  West  Virginia's  per  cent  of  gain  was  Desclf 
double,  for  tbe  ten  years  since  1002  It  was  nearlj  three  times,  and  for  the  last 
flve  year*  tli  times  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1902  Pennsylvania  mined  four  times  as  much  bltnmlnoiia  coal  as  Wcs( 
Virginia ;  in  1H13  It  was  less  than  two  and  one  halt  times  as  much. 

West  Virginia  has  828  separate  mines,  SO  of  whicb  are  each  producing  ortr 
200,000  tons  annually,  and  they  all  give  employment  to  over  seventy  thousand  men. 

Since  coal  mining  began  Id  the  Stale,  West  Virginia  has  produced  049.448,301 
tons,  over  onp-tenth  of  which  was  produced  In  the  past  year.  In  1012  West 
Virginia  furnished  about  one-slith  and  Pennsylvania  about  one-third  of  the  eoHr* 
production  of  the  United  BtateB.  West  Virginia  has  a  greater  amount  remaining 
of  nntonched  available  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  th«  estimate*  by  ofBctal  soincet 
being  149  billion  ton*  for  tb*  former  and  109  billion  ton*  tor  tha  latter. 

Wealth. 

Since  about  tbe  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State,  its  total  assessed  value  has 
grown  nearly  ten  told.  It  being  1126,060,743  In  1807,  and  1 1.1 14, 000,000  In  1011. 

Statistic*  ot  great  variety  could  be  produced  to  show  the  health  and  vro^crlty 
of  West  Virginia,  ber  present  high  position,  her  rapid  advance  In  all  the  material 
and  moral  aDalrs  of  life,  the  happiness  and  ambitions  ot  her  people,  toot  facta  are 
for  moments  of  greater  rare.  Today  we  put  aside  the  sterner  realities  of  life  and 
letld  our  thought!  and  feelings  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.     We  Join  with  osr 
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nelBhb«r«  mi  frienda  Id  miklQE  meiir,  that  ne  ran  with  light  hearta  and  cbMrfnl 
mien  ilttlnglr  obaerve  the  da;  we  eetetirate.  The  State  waa  bom  in  leatlmeDt 
aad  In  aentlment  let  lUt  remember  Its  birth.  In  oar  felicitations  on  West  Vlrglnia'a 
flftletll  birthday,  an  occasion  Iranxht  with  pride  In  tha  accomplahmenta  ol  the  paat, 
let  us  take  advantage  of  the  golden  opportunity  and  Inaugurate  to  higher  hopea 
and   s^Mter  alma  the  aecond  half  century  of  the  Btate'a  hiatory. 

ADDRESS  OP  MAYOR  H.  L.  KIRK. 

"Mr  frKndl,  mighty  things  bave  been  worked  out  In  thia,  one  of  the  yoaueat 
■ta,t«a  of  th«  nnlon.  A  point  which  was  yesterday  Inrlalhle  Is  the  Koal  of  todaj 
and  irlll  be  the  atarting  point  of  tomorrow.  We  look  Into  the  tntnre  and  hall  tb« 
comlns  of  the  mora,  radiant  when  thla  beautlfnl  world  which  we  now  Inhabit  will 
tw  ablaae  with  a  radiant  splendor  of  new  discovery,  which  would  blind  the  eyes  of 
tlio*0  now  IMng  were  they  In  their  tullnesB  to  break  In  upon  ns.  It  seema  to  m*. 
my  friends,  that  more  particularly  today  than  In  any  other  period  of  the  slate's 
blstor?  are  moit  manlfeat  all  InatrumeDtaJltles  for  the  bettering  of  tba  human  race. 
M>7  the  lightning  ipare  the  walla  ol  oar  glorious  state  and  may  peace  like  a 
ministering  angel,  and  like  the  shadows  of  the  centnrles  contlnne  to  be  upon 
vai  aplendld  Ohio  valley,  the  richest  of  all  the  great  valleys  of  the  earth. 

"The  poaalbllltles  of  this  valley  ace  Incalculable.  Ito  wealth,  tike  that  of  Croeini, 
CAB  not  be  estimated,  and  Its  Inhabitant!  are  among  the  noblest,  manliest  ud 
braT«at  pei^le  today  beneath  Qod'a  anniblne.  We  are  In  the  business  of  doing 
ttlliw*  onrselves;  we  aren't  by  any  means  lying  anplnely  on  our  backs  up  here  In 
onr  Weit  Virginia  hills.  We  are  digging  coat  at  a  mighty  rate,  the  familiar  dick 
of  the  miners'  picks  are  dally  heard  In  many  of  our  mountain  aides  aa  they  bring 
tortb  the  dnaky  diamonds  which  bring  millions  of  dollars  hi  our  pockets  every  year. 
The  bnm  of  Oie  mill  saw  lulls  our  monntalneers  to  sleep  and  awakes  them  from 
tbeir  Blnnibera  at  the  dawning  of  the  mom. 

"We  are  pumping  oil  In  sulHclent  quantities  every  day  out  of  our  West  Virginia 
bills  to  grease  all  the  axles  on  the  earth  and  have  enough  left  to  lubricate  the 
North  Pole,  and  oil  the  hinge*  of  every  indastry  in  the  world.  Moreover,  we 
have  moat  everything  clae  up  here.  Including  the  best  people  beneath  the  atar*. 
We  mrt  Just  beginning  to  appreciate  In  its  fullest  the  true  grandeur  of  our  little 
mountain  state,  nnder  whose  Dag  all  classes  and  races  of  men  can  walk  erect  In 
tha  dtgnlty  of  anrtstrtcted  freedom.  Thank  Ood  in  our  great  state  no  maa  owlu 
another,  and  better  than  all,  labor  la  forever  free. 

"We  shall  soon  return  from  here,  my  fellow  dtisens,  to  onr  various  avoeattMia, 
the  storma  as  they  come  and  go  will  beat  npon  the  walla  and  all  abont  ol.  Let  as 
hope,  my  friends,  that  the  lightning  shafts  will  spare  thla  edlBcc  of  today  and  may 
God's  blesalngs  be  showered  upon  our  ecatc.  May  faith  and  peace  and  good  will 
toward  men  shed  their  InOnence  apoo  the  offlcera  who  iball  oeenpy  Its  portal*  and 
sit  iMneath  the  dome  of  our  slate,  and  may  the  shadow  of  the  centuries  gently 
hover  over  tha  work  we  have  done  today. 

"And  now,  my  friends,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  welcome  will  b«  felt  by  ns  and 
uttered  by  me  Id  vain.  If  you  fall  to  realise  Its  sincerity  or  tall  In  the  relailae 
periods  of  this  assembly  to  enjoy  every  hoar  and  every  minate  of  your  stay  with 
m.  And  when  you  go  hence  we  want  you  to  rarry  the  one  thought  with  yon.  If 
there  is  one  place  In  the  reign  of  your  activities  where  the  home  sense,  the  sense 
of  friendship,  is  abiding  and  sincere,  that  place  la  the  dty  of  Wheeling,  tor  In  deed 
and   In   truth  yon   are   onr  welcome  guests. 

"I  now  welcome  you  In  the  name  of  the  great  mountain  ntate.  West  Virginia. 
tn  the  name  of  the  moat  progreslve  city  In  the  state.  Wheeling.  In  the  name  ot 
every  citlien,  great  and  small.  1  want  to  say  to  yon  that  yon  are  now  and  ever 
will  be  onr  welcome  gnests." 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  H.  D.  HATFIELD. 

"Fellow  ClUiens  ot  Wbeellnng  and  Thronghont  onr  Commonwealth : 

"We  are  assembled  here  today  to  commemorate  the  achlevementa  of  tha  tatheta 
of  two  score  and  ten  years  ago.  ■  *  •  No  wotda  can  adequately  ezpreaa,  or 
trllmte  pay,  to  tbe  grand  men  who  tostered  the  inspirations  and  dceama  of  a  new 
star  to  tbe  commonwealths  of  thin  republic,  and  at  a  time  In  our  nation's  life  when 
wreck  and  rnln  threatened  onr  own  national  eilatenee  tram  Internal  strife  among 
the  same  citlzenahtp,  the  same  kin  and  kindred,  who  a  tew  years  previous  to 
that  bad  shouldered  their  arms  to  meet  a  foreign  toe,  alwaya  donbled  and  aome- 
tlaee  Ave  times  their  nomber. 

"1  would  like  to  call  each  patriot's  name  that  participated  in  the  formation  of 
onr  state,  but  aa  that  1*  a  phyalcat  impossibility.  I  shall  be  content  with  men- 
tioning none,  aa  all  should  be  mentioned  and  due  homage  paid  U>  each  and  ever; 
ooe  legardleaa  of  his  position  in  life,  ]uat  so  he  posseaaed  within  hla  manly  bosom 
the  Inspiration  of  the  stalwart  monatalneer. 
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"Thwa  men  gare  to  a>  ao  empire  of  catoral  wcaltli,  wblch  commenwcaltk  cawM 
be  aptlj  tertDKt  the  supreme  goddess,  when  It  comps  to  dlBcosslne  the  accmnD- 
latlva  energy  In  its  crude  form,  ladlapeouble  to  the  toilers  and  delrere  in  tbe 
workhouae  ot  Vnlcao.  which  makes  possible  the  motion  of  the  eoontleaa  irbeeU  ci 
tndnitrr  that  auppoct  myriads  of  people  In  ever;  Tocatlon  ot  life. 

"What  If  tile  fathers  coatd  come  back  and  view  the  years  passed  sfnee  tlielr 
time  and  see  the  wonderful  developmenta  In  tba  way  of  railways,  the  msgnlflceat 
coal  breakers,  with  the  oil  and  gaa,  and  all  ot  these  natural  resources  foood  la 
almost  ererj  section  of  Weat  Virginia,  aurpasslng  In  qnallty  almoat  any  other 
state  ta  the  union ;  the  glass  factories,  tlo  plate.  Iron  and  nail  manofaetorlea.  I 
am  aara  they  would  be  amazed  at  our  accomplishment,  but  we  would  be  criticised 
by  them,  aod  lustly  so,  for  tbe  great  waste  we  are  permitting  of  thoe  great  and 
bcnudleas  glfta  of  nature. 

"Qentlemen,  we  are  West  Virginians.  I  am  for  my  atate  aod  Its  dtlaenahl^ 
The  welfare  of  our  fellow  men  It  oat  first  and  most  sacred  charge.  I  want  to 
see  each  and  erery  man  have  an  equal  show  with  his  fellow.  1  want  to  see  a  mor* 
complete  exempt  Ideation  of  equal  rights  to  all  men  and  that  line  of  demarkattoo 
which  deHnea  tbe  right  of  men  toward  their  neighbors.  These  rights  moat  not  be 
abridged  and  tbey  ahall  not  If  I  can  prevent  it.  Human  rights  must  not  b* 
aaerifleed  tor  property  rights.  The  rlgbts  of  men  are  the  most  sacred.  Tbe 
trtmsgresstoD  of  tbis  principle  makes  a  pitiful  pictare  Indeed  If  we  will  follcnr  It 
from  the  dark  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  The  one  principle  and  tbe  liasic 
foundation  upon  which  all  superstructure  rests  In  the  compilation  of  thla  gnat 
rspubltc  of  ours  Is  that  principle  of  human  liberty  and  human  Justice. 

**The  pathetic  picture  to  which  I  have  Joat  referred  ot  ButTering  envy,  mlaeiy. 
torture,  scandal,  persecution  and  mlarepreaentatloD  of  human  acta  and  bmnan 
rights  has  been  the  cause  ot  more  wars,  tbe  nacrlflce  of  more  buman  lives,  the  flillntc 
ot  our  Jails  and  penitentiaries  In  the  hope  ot  tbe  persecuted  to  free  thenwelTea 
from  the  chains  of  oppression.  These  oppresslona  are  due  largely  and  mor«  e*- 
peclally  to  the  acta  of  thoae  who  cbertsh  ambltloas  for  preferment,  and  are  willing 
to  tnlarepreaent  the  position  and  character  ot  any  one  who  supplanla  them,  and 
luiTe  a  ready  ear  for  sensations  and  flash  them  upon  the  messenger  wlrea  wblcfa 
go  to  aid,  comfort  and  more  fully  guarantee  the  purpose  of  the  designer.  Acalo 
we  bare  greed,  avarice  and  the  blind,  unbridled,  merciless,  aelBsh  ambltton  of  tboae 
who  are  In  search  of  ricbcs. 

"I  would  ralher  apend  the  rest  of  my  life  In  a  bovel.  not  unlike  my  past 
seventeen-  years  as  a  profeailonal  man,  giving  what  aaaUtanee  I  could  to  tbe 
comfort  of  the  poor  and  to  those  who  have  not  bad  tbe  advantages  noat  of  as 
bare  present  have  had.  1  would  rather  occupy  tbis  position,  my  fellow  cIllMaw. 
than  to  bave  at  my  conmand  all  that  wealth  could  procure  and  occupy  tbe 
position  In  life  where  I  should  deny  my  tellow  men  ot  thi  Ood-glvea  rl^ta  wUcb 
are  due  tbe  weak  and  lowly. 

Keep  Reaourcea  at  Home. 

"We  have  accomplished  much  In  tbe  past  fltty  years.  It  la  true,  but  let  us  enter 
Into  a  new  compact  as  Went  Virginians  nnd  stand  tor  our  commouwealth  aa  no 
other  generation  ot  people  have  done.  Let  oa  Indicate  In  a  friendly  nunner  aad 
In  an  economic  way  what  will  be  mutually  beneflclal  to  the  cltlsenablp  ot  our 
state  and  to  the  owners  of  oar  natural  wealth  and  call  a  halt  to  the  tranvorta- 
tlm  of  these  great  natural  resources  to  other  states,  where  our  caw  material  la 
now  being  conducted,  there  to  be  converted  Into  energy  whicb  propels  the  numeron* 
wheels  of  Industry  ot  the  manufacturers  of  flnlahed  producta,  some  of  which  alC 
relumed  to  onr  own  state  and  sold  to  Its  cltlsens. 

"Why  not  avail  ourselves  of  these  advantBges  and  use  onr  Influence  to  bring 
about  a  unity  of  feeling  and  action,  to  Induce  tbe  manufacturer  to  eatablUh  hia 
bnalness  In  our  own  commonwealth,  whlcb  will  guarantee  to  ua  a  greater  populatko 
and  a  wider  Influence. 

"Let  ua  perpetuate  thla  natural  wealth  for  future  generations.  Let  ua  aaj  ta 
the  manufacturers.  We  welcome  you  to  onr  midat  with  your  Induatrles.  Let  ns 
Join  handa  tor  a  united  effort  as  loyal  Weat  Vlrglnlana  to  bring  about,  an  «nplie 
ot  Industry  of  the  flnlshed  product  class  tbroughout  the  lenght  and  breadth  of 
our  state.  Why  should  Ihia  not  be  doneT  Gentlemen,  I  am  willing  to  contrUmta 
liberally  to  thla  cause  and  to  make  any  aacrlflce  neeeasary  tor  a  greater  and  moi* 
glorious  commonwealth. 

"Dedicated  as  she  was  to  liberty  nnd  equity,  let  us  not  forget  the  le*BM>  of  tba 
tethers.  A  concerted  effort  on  onr  part  will  bring  about  an  awakening  and  relieve 
the  unrest  and  smouldering  condition  which  la  both  visible  and  audible  In  every 
recess  throughout  our  state. 

"Every  buman  being,  by  divine  teaching,  la  our  brother  rbia  rlgbta  by  law  an 
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tofii  ot  at  fstben  R8  tbf  b»lc  f*brlc  n[Kia  which  we  should  stand  tmrard  our 
tallow  num.  It  must  b«  so  In  the  fntare  if  we  sre  to  reallu  the  unbltlons  sad 
pwpetORte  the  good  name  that  waa  left  for  ua  b^  the  fathers  ot  fltt;  years  ago. 
Tha  rlchta  of  all  men  are  eqoal ;  no  race  or  color,  no  prerloiu  coDdltlon  of  Mrrl- 
toda,  can  cbange  the  rights  of  men  If  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  Its 
adopted  amendments,  Is  literally  eonstrned  and  carried  out  In  letter  snd  In  spirit. 

"It  was  Lincoln  who  stilled  the  storm  after  a  long,  dlretnl  straggle  between 
patriots  who  were  always  read;  to  shonlder  tbelr  arms  against  a  foreign  toe.  It 
was  due  to  his  foresight  and  almost  inperhumnn  strategy  that  made  possible  • 
(renter  and  stronger  North  American  republic.  A  grand  nation,  commencing  at  the 
Atlantic  and  going  to  the  Pacific,  you  will  find  a  continent  ot  happy  homea;  three 
million  people  have  Increased  to  one  hundred  million. 

"Liberty  and  labor  bSTc  been  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  all  of  our  ac- 
'  compUsbments  have  been  achieved.  Let  na  go  forward  In  the  great  work  of  the 
future.  Imbued  witb  the  one  principle  tbst  all  men  bare  equal  rights.  The  man 
acts  well  Us  part  who  loTea  hia  fellow  men  the  beat ;  who  Is  most  willing  to  help 
others;  who  la  tmest  to  obligations,  has  the  best  heart  the  moat  feeling,  the 
de«p««t  sytDpatbj,  and  who  freely  ciTes  to  others  the  light  that  he  claims  for 
hlmselt 

"Let  ns  Join  hands  for  a  greater  and  more  glorlona  commonwealth  and  nse  as 
oar  motto  'Uberty,  Fraternity  and  Eqatty,'  the  three  grandest  words  of  all.  Libert; 
glTCB  to  every  man  the  fmlta  of  his  own  labor;  fraternity,  every  man  of  right  Is 
my  brother :  egalty.  the  rlgbte  of  ell  are  eqaal.  Let  ns  go  band  In  hand  tor  a 
better  commonwealth.  We  have  ]ugt  began.  West  Virginia  ataDda  on  a  pedestal 
where  aha  can  command  obedience  from  all  other  states  as  far  as  natural  resonrCM 
art  concerned.    I  stand  with  yon  the  great  common  people  of  West  Virginia." 
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Ode  to  West  Virginia 


By  J.  R.  Taylor. 
Am  *  boiue  tlut  li  tmllded  wltb  Itbor, 

Wltb  life  and  irltb  love  mod  wltb  tMca. 
BbtIdb  danger  aad  dea.th  tor  a  nclEhtMr, 

Uada  itiooK  )rltb  tbe  hand!  of  Uve  rcan; 
i»  a  dream  that  la  bnlldcd  with  yeamlni, 

Uoie  >WMt  than  tha  frannkincanae  Vtlt, 
Uort  bright  than  the  aonaat  tlwt'i  barnlnc 

Vei  10  wart  thon  built. 

A*  a  home  that  la  tonchad  with  tha  aadua*, 

Ot  tbOM  who  hart  lored  ob  and  paaaad; 
That  echocB  c'an  jet  with  the  gladneai 

Of  childhood  and  Innocence  vaat ; 
That  mil  na  wltb  memorlea  pleasant, 

Tboogb  far  from  the  vlaloo  remred. 
Till  the  paat  la  half-merged  with  tha  pieant, 

B'en  ao  art  thon  loved! 

Ai  K  mountain,  dond-dlm  and  akr-erMtod, 

That  looka  o'er  the  level  below. 
It'a  sidea  with  Srplng'a  magic  [nTeeted 

While  the  eamnilt  le  q)aTkIlng  with  now : — 
Hajeatlcally.  lo*elf.  unchangiDg, 

A  tcmer  to  the  nttetmoat  land. 
Allure  to  tbe  aplrlt  tBr-nnging. 

E'en  BO  doat  thon  atand  1 

Aa  tbe  future  that  atatuja  In  tbe  dUtance, 

Snnbtlght  'mid  «  eplendor  of  ebeaTea, 
And  beckons  wltb  smlllDg  InslBtence 

Tbe  courage  tbat  bopee  and  believe* : 
As  the  future  that  waits  but  the  coming 

To  Tield  to  the  comer  It'a  all, 
Wealth,  thought  and  great  Indnatriei  hamming, 

B'en  BO  doat  thoa  oil! 

Aa  a  Btate  where  Ood'a  freedom  la  eberlahed, 

A  Bhrlne  where  man's  thought  Is  preaemd, 
A  land  where  all  rancor  has  perlahed, 

A  place  where  bnmanltj'a  aerred; 
A  Held  where  all  human  endeaTOr 

Sball  broaden  and  proaper  and  live, 
LoTed  home  of  our  fathers,  foreTer. 

E'en  ao  (halt  thoa  iItoI 
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The  Banquet. 


In  the  erenlng,  at  6:30  o'clock,  &  banquet  was  given  at  the  Scottlsli  Rite 
Cathedral.  The  banqnet  ball  was  prettily  arraoEed  in  potted  plants,  palms 
predomlnatlnK  and  In  cut  flowers,  a  basket  of  beautiful  rosea  adorning 
eaoli  table.  Ab  the  gneBta  entered  Uie  ball,  Meleter'a  orchestra  played 
the  BtralDB  of  the  new  state  song.  A  few  minutes  after  the  other  guests 
were  seated,  Governor  Hatfield  and  ex-Senator  Davis  entered  and  amidst 
ut  ovation  were  escorted  to  the  speakers'  table. 

The  following  menu  was  served: 

CiTlmr  Canape  a  la  Rum 

OIlTM  Baited  AlmoDda  Celnr 

CUeka  ButSM  En  Tmmt    -  Freab  Crab  Meat,  a  la  Mewburs 

Larded  Tenderloin  ot  B«ef  a  la  Clamart 

New  Peaa  Potatoei  a  la  ParlwDQe 

Cremt  D«  Hrnthe  Punch 

Boait  Re^al   Bgaab,   a  la   Polonalae 

lead   Ntnelrodt   Pnaaing  Anorted  CakM 

Boqnefort  Cbmae  Bent't  Crackera 

Demi  TaiM   De  Cafe  Nair 

Stratford  MagrcMla  Spring  Water  Strattord  Ginger  A!e 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  guests: 


Blehacd  Botartaon. 
H.  8.  Ifartm. 
Dr.  B.  A.  Blldretb. 
IL  L.  Brown. 
J.  A.  Blnm. 
J.  J.  Hollowa;. 
Joe  Bolloway. 
W.  W.   Holloway. 
O.  O.  BeaUi. 
Barrj   Clayton. 
Barry  C.  Berrey. 
Howard    Batherlaad. 

Waahlngton,  D.  C. 
V.   B.    WlUlama, 

mpt  B.  A  O.  B.  B.  Co. 
Dr.   I.  C   White, 

If  organ  town. 
Geo.  A.  LaogUln. 
Dr.   J.   H.   Callahan, 

MotgaDtowo. 
Wm.  P.  Hubbud. 
Bamnel  T.  Woods. 

preatdent    Rate    aenate. 
B.  W.  G*«. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Sbockey 
T.  S.  Riley. 
Jobn  A.  Heaa. 
J.  W.  Dawaoit, 

Cbarleatoo. 
W.  B.  Stone  (3). 
Daniel  Wlliard, 

prea.  B.  A  O.  R.  B.  Co. 
Seatoii  Altuuider. 
Q«o.  B.  Wooda. 
A.  E.  Schmidt. 
Rnsaell  Irvine. 
W.  B.  Irvine  (10} 
Ota.  W.  Lnti. 
H.  L.  Kirk,  mavor. 
O,  O.  Nagle. 


W.  H.  Colvlg. 
Fted  J.  Fox. 
W.    B.    Brads'. 
Jas.  W.  Ewlng. 
Alexander  Olaaa. 
Randolph  Btaloaker. 
F.  L.   Committee. 

Blm  Grove. 
O.  B.  Uaraball, 

New  Cumberland. 
B.  B.   Narlor. 


<3eorge  Beard, 

Plttabarg,  Pa. 
A.  8.  Bare  (2). 

a'  J.  Brady.' 

John   Coleman. 

George  Balrd. 

David  EraoB. 

John  T.  MoGran,  Graftoo, 

Htmry  N.  Heaa. 

J.  C.  Brady, 

J.  B.  Morgan. 

C.  E.  Peters. 
O.  B.  Law  J  or. 
C  N.   HanchcF. 

D.  O.  Brown. 
Q.  B.  Donlap. 


Chaa.  Bachmnn. 

A.  T.  Bweenef.  8. 
Wm.  A.  Banker, 
Geo.   E.   Stlfel. 

W.  B.  Rownd. 
8.  C.  Drlehotat. 


J.  B.  Taney. 

Otto  Schenk. 

H.  C.  Ogden. 

C.  B.  Copp.' 

Eev    Jacob  Brittlnghain, 

Dc.  W.  8.  Fulton. 

H.  H.  Bneaell. 

J.  N.  Vance. 

B.  C.  Franiheim. 

Ben  8.  Baer. 
Bugene  Baer, 
Elmer    Bonsh, 

Wellabnrg. 
T.  B.  Sweenej. 
John   H.    Clark. 

A.  G.  Martin,  Falrmout. 
P.  F.   FailB. 

Geo.    Craig. 
Balrd  Mitchell. 

B.  W.  Oglebay. 
Geo.  B,  Houw. 

A.  W.  Paull. 
Samuel  W.  Hartmao. 
L.  H.  BaDda. 

C.  W.  Jeffer& 
Robert  L.  Boyd. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Dickey. 
C.  B.  Taylor. 

B.  Walker  Petenon. 
8,  Bmce  Ball, 

New  Hartlnaville. 
Frederick  Gottlieb, 

Baltlmoie,  Md, 
B.  a.  Bllla. 
Ha].  ).  Q.  Pangbom. 
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H.  r.  Behreiu,  Jr.  Capt  Leery,  X3.  8.  A.  F.  L.  rersnsoa. 

Edgerton  Tmnce.  A.  C.  Whltaker,  B.  E.  Bjmni. 

A.  F.  Clrlcb.  a.  A.  Oosborn,  Geo.   W.  Eckhart. 

W.  B.  Kerttt.  Plttaburgb,    P«.  Kdwart  Wgatr. 

Cbu.  Toltle.  Dr.  B.  L.  JepMD.  W.  O.  CnMMr. 

Llo7d  Sneli.  Bobert  Hulett. 

Hon.  Howard  Sutherland,  congreaBman-at-large,  of  Elklns,  presided  tu 
toasUnaster,  Addressee  were  made  by  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis.  Goveroor 
Hatfield,  George  M.  Sbriver,  eecosd  vice  presldeat  ol  tlie  Baltimore  A 
Ohio  railroad;  Major  J.  H.  Pangborn,  also  of  tbe  B.  &  O.;  CongreMmaa 
John  W.  Davis,  Judge  John  W.  Mason,  of  Fairmont;  Senator  Sam  V. 
Woods,  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Hubbard  and  H.  C.  Ogden. 

Senator  Davis  In  a  kindly  manner  ezpraseed  especially  bis  appreeia- 
Uon  of  tlie  cooperation  of  Wheeling  in  the  preparation  and  management 
of  the  celebration.  Qovemor  Hatfield  spoke  especially  of  the  earlier 
struggles  and  present  problems  of  the  state,  referring  to  the  accompllab- 
ments  of  the  fathers  wbo  buUded  and  of  the  great  reoources  for  which 
he  pleaded  the  necessity  of  conservation.  He  bro>*glit  all  the  gnesta  to 
their  feet  when  he  proposed  a  toast  In  ginger  ale,  to  Wheeling,  "the  be« 
City  in  the  state."  A  moment  later,  he  proposed  a  similar  toast  to  Sen- 
ator Davis  and  this  also  was  drunk  standing. 

Qovenior  Hatfield  complimented  the  citizens  of  Wheeling,  too,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  have  stood,  always,  be  said,  tor  progressive  legislatlaii 
and  at  a  time,  two,  when  the  leglslatares  were  not  disposed  to  lend  a 
willing  ear.  At  this  time,  however,  he  stated,  the  laws  which  Wheeling 
legislators  demanded  two  years  ago  are  beloE  enacted.  He  urged  eeon- 
omy  along  all  lines  and  closed  by  thanking  the  citizens  of  Wheeling  fOr 
their  support  In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Judge  Mason  briefly  spoke  of  his  creed  in  optimistic  vein  which  evoked 
hearty  applause.  Espresalng  his  opposition  to  "the  knocker",  he  said  hs 
believed  that  this  old  world  Is  the  best  place  in  creation,  that  this  hemlf- 
sphere  is  the  best  place  in  this  woria,  that  America  is  the  best  place  In 
his  own  ward  Is  the  best  ward  In  Fairmont.  Mr.  Shrlver's  address  was 
this  hemisphere.  North  America  is  the  best  of  all  the  Americas;  that 
the  United  States  is  the  best  part  of  North  America,  that  West  Virginia 
Is  the  best  part  of  the  United  States;  that  Marlon  la  the  beat  county  Ut 
the  state,  and  that  Fairmont  la  the  best  City  la  Marion  county,  and  that 
both  retrospective  and  prospective  In  its  treatment  of  the  relations  M 
the  Baltimoro  and  Ohio  railway  to  the  development  and  prosperity  ol 
Wheeling  and  West  Virginia,  He  properly  referred  to  this  railway  aa 
a  most  Important  factor  in  the  founding  of  the  new  state. 

Malor  Pangborn,  who  did  so  mnch  toward  making  the  company^  «^ 
hibit  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  celebration,  was  Introduced  at  this 
point  and  spoke  for  five  minutes  In  a  pleasant  vein.  He  caused  a  lao^ 
when  he  stated  that  he  was  one  of  two  men  who  started  with  the  first 
engine  toward  Wheeling  and  that  be  {lad  stood,  throughout  the  trip,  on 
the  rear  step,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  "to  take  to  the  woods"  la  tha 
event  that  anything  tiappened. 

Congressman  Davis  responded  to  the  toast  '^est  1%siii>&"  la  a  Mt 
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Uant  and  polDt«d  oration,  cloalns  wltb  an  exhortation  to  answer  tli« 
knock  of  opportunltr-  Senator  Woods,  after  briefly  extending  Ua  tellel- 
tatlono,  pictured  a  future  Wheeling  whose  creek  would  be  a  culrert  and 
whose  hill  would  he  cut  away  and  be  replaced  hy  a  magnlflcent  bonle- 
rard. 

Mr.  Osden  spoks  of  the  Influence  of  the  newai^perB  Id  the  formation 
of  tke  state.  In  this  connection  he  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  lats 
Archibald  W.  Cantpbell,  the  late  John  Frew  and  othera. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Hubbard,  after  brief  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  oooaslon, 
appropriately  introduced  a  letter  of  Waltman  T.  WUley  to  C.  D.  Hubbard, 
written  at  Morgantown  on  Hay  6,  1861,  and  expressing  confldence  in 
tbe  ultimate  formation  of  a  new  state  by  constitutional  methods. 

The  Ball. 

The  social  events  connected  with  the  celebration  were  closed  by  a 
ball  which  was  attended  by  notables  from  different- parts  of  the  state. 
A  feature  of  the  erening  waa  the  attendance  of  the  West  Tirginia  Uni- 
versity Cadets,  who  were  the  guests  of  Hon.  Earl  W.  Oglebay. 


The  tnmolt  and  the  shooting  dies — 
The  captalni  and  the  kings  depart — 
BtJII  Mandt  Thioe  anelent  SacrlBM, 
An  bDmble.  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  ot  Boats,  be  wltb  db  yet. 
Leat  we  forget — leat  we  forget  t 


All  rallant  dnit  that  bnllda  on  dnit— 
And  gnardlng  calls  not  Thee  to  gnatd — 
For  frantic  boast  and  loollsb  word 
Th;  mere;  On  Thy  people  Lord '. 

— From  Awfyard  A'rpl(ng>  "Recf»ilonal." 
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Coat  of  Arm;  State  of  Weat  Virginia. 

The  joint  committee  on  state  seal,  appointed  by  the  first  West  Virginia 
legislature,  In  1863,  was  compoeed  ot  Peter  Q.  Van  Winkle  ot  Wood 
County,  L.  E.  Davidson  ol  Taylor  County,  William  L.  Crawford  of  Hancock 
County,  Daniel  D.  T.  Farneworth  ot  Upsbur  County,  Edwin  Maxwell  of 
Harrison  County,  and  Greenbury  Slack  of  Kanawha  County. 


The  Great  Seal  of  West  Virginia 

By  Hon.  Stuart  F.  Reed,  Secretary  of  State. 


When  the  morning  dawn  of  June  20,  1S63,  fell  ^lently  on  the  mountains 
and  valleys  ol  West  Virginia,  tbe  state  had  no  organized  goTernmmt 
Before  tlie  shadows  of  evening  fell  a  legislature  bad  been  organised  and 
the  first  governor  and  other  state  officials  had  been  Inaugurated  at 
Wheeling,  the  state's  first  capital.  It  was  a  day  of  banners  and  Hags. 
speeches  and  songs,  parades  and  huzzas. 

The  state's  natal  day  fell  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  following  Monday, 
June  22,  the  legislature  met  to  begin  real  work.  There  was  a  goTernment 
then,  liui  the  qpw  child  of  (he  Ue|jiii:li<'  iiad  no  seal  or  coal  or  arms,     lli,' 
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second  joint  reaolutlon.  therefore,  to  be  adopted  was  one  authorizing  the 
appointment  ot  a  commtttee  to  "devise  and  report  Bultable  devices  and 
Inacrlptions  for  the  seals  ot  the  state."  The  committee  went  Immedtatelr 
to  work,  employing  J.  H.  Dies  DeBar,  ot  Doddridge  County,  to  make 
drawings  in  compliance  with  their  suggestions.  The  deaign  agreed  upon 
was  finally  adopted  In  September,  1863,  and  the  state  was  then  ready 
to  attach  her  Great  Seal  to  the  numerous  documents  which  by  law  and 
long  custom  were  considered  Incomplete  without  such  insignia. 

The  words  "seal"  and  "coat  of  arms"  In  tfie  United  States  have 
practically  the  same  meaning.  When  the  design  is  impressed  upon  state 
papers  or  public  documents.  Is  Is  referred  to  as  a  seal,  and  when  It  Is  used 
for  illustrative  purposes  or  on  flags,  it  is  usually  called  a  coat  of  arms. 

The  history  and  traditional  significance  of  these  emblems  of  nations 
and  of  states  constitute  one  of  the  most  Interesting  subjects  In  the  story 
of  civilization.  We  of  the  territory  of  the  thirteen  original  slates  Lavo 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  that  strain  of  heraldic  reverence  that  causes  us 
unconsciously  to  make  our  state  coat  of  arms  in  some  way  a  symbol  of 
our  state  pride  and  patriotism. 

When  the  Revolution  was  over  and  Washington  and  his  armies  had 
gained  our  Independence,  the  "American  Kagle  and  Shield"  took  the  place 
of  England's  "Lion  and  Unicorn."  The  spirit  of  ancient  heraldry  remained 
hut  much  of  its  ancient  glory  had  fled. 

England,  under  Richard  IH.  established  a  College  of  Arms  in  1483, 
which  Institution  exists  today  to  guard  the  history  and  traditions  of  hei 
cherished  heraldry  and  settle  all  (tuestlons  relating  to  Coats  of  Arms  oi 
her  Great  Seal,  America  has  been  too  busy  to  do  anything  like  that,  and 
the  seals  of  many  of  the  stales  are,  through  carelessness  and  inattention 
of  engravers  and  printers,  changed  as  the  years  go  by. 

West  Virginia's  beautiful  emblem  did  not  escape  this  reckless  law  of 
variation.  Year  by  year  changes  were  made  until  many  of  the  state's 
lithographed  forms  wei'e  decorated  by  caricatures  that  bore  but  Utt!? 
resemblance  to  the  original  drawing  of  Mr.  Diss  DeBar  In  some  of  these 
engravings  of  the  obverse  side  of  the  Great  Seal  of  West  Virginia,  the 
sheaf  of  wheat  and  the  lumps  of  mineral  had  been  omitted;  the  wild  ivy 
had  been  taken  from  the  rock;  the  axe  had  been  transformed  into  a  maul, 
the  miner's  pick  had  lost. its  identity  and  the  two  human  figures  had 
assumed  garbs  the  like  of  which  never  haunted  even  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  committee  which  submitted  the  original  design  In  1863. 

In  1910  the  secretary  of  state  began  to  send  these  burlesQue  engravings 
to  the  junk  pile  and  the  new  blanks  and  forms  are  beginning  to  show  a 
West  Virginia  Coat  of  Arms  which  seeks  to  preserve  the  heantlful  con- 
ception of  the  fathers  of  the  state  as  expressed  a  half  century  ago. 

To  many  people  the  preservation  of  our  Coat  of  Arms,  as  originally 
designed,  would  seem  a  trivial  matter.  We  Americans  live  in  a  com- 
mercial environment,  with  but  little  time  for  sentiment,  while  Great 
Britain,  with  a  domain  upon  which  the  sun  is  said  never  to  set,  reverence? 
her  ancient  seal  because  It  combines  the  past  and  the  present. 

England's  Coat  of  Arms  Is  a  summons  to  the  dead  of  eight  centuries  to 
walk  again  through  her  abbeys  and  palaces.     The  poet's  song  and  tha 
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soldier's  fame  mabe  sacred  and  beautiful  tbls  mrstlc  emblem  of  ber 
Boverejgn  will.  It  has  beld  carnival  and  parley  with  thirty  generaUons 
of  Erngland'B  fair  women  and  brave  men  and  hfts  been  an  actor  in  tha 
grandest  episodes  of  taer  history. 

Says  a  noted  EngllBh  writer.  "No  charmed  life  of  fairy  love  surpasses 
In  wonder  and  incredible  Incidents  the  life  of  the  Great  Seal.  It  has 
smiled  at  the  feasts  of  kings  and  starved  In  garrets.  In  vain  have  earth. 
Are,  air  and  water  banded  together  for  Ita  destruction.  Once  hurled  Into 
the  Thames  It  Invoked  the  aid  of  a  waterman  and  was  restored  to  the 
King's  House.  Thieves  bave  stolen  It  and  melted  it  down,  and  sold  it 
for  old  metal.  It  has  been  buried  beneath  the  ground.  Over  and  over 
again,  rufBans,  armed  with  murderous  instruments,  have  broken  It  Into 
minute  pieces,  but  still  the  Great  Seal  remains,  entire,  beauteous  and 
flawless  as  ever." 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Seal  for  West  Virginia  designated 
a  seal  with  an  obverse  and  a  reverse  side,  to  be  used  when  the  Coat-of-Arms 
Is  made  In  the  form  of  a  medallion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  seal  used 
for  State  purposes  shows  only  the  obverse  side. 

The  description  given  by  the  Committee  for  the  Great  Seal  is  as 
follows: 

O'bverse  Side. — '"The  obverse  to  bear  the  legend  'State  of  West  Virginia," 
the  Constitutional  designation  of  our  Republic,  which,  with  the  motto 
'Montanl  semper  liberl,'  ( "Mountaineers  are  always  free')  Is  to  be 
inserted  In  the  circumference.  In  the  center  a  rock  with  Ivy, 
emblematic  of  stability  and  continuance,  and  In  the  face  of  the  rock  the 
inscription,  'June  20.  ISG3,'  the  date  of  our  foundation,  as  If  'graved 
with  a  pen  of  iron  In  the  rock  forever.'  On  the  right  of  the  rock,  a  farmer 
clothed  in  the  traditional  hunting  shirt  peculiar  to  this  region,  his  right 
arm  resting  on  the  plow-handles,  and  his  left  supporting  a  woodman's 
axe,  indicating  that  while  our  territory  is  partially  cultivated  it  ts  still 
In  process  of  being  cleared  of  the  original  forest.  At  his  right,  a  sheaf  of 
wheat  and  a  cornstalk.  On  the  left  of  the  rock  a  miner,  Indicated  by  a 
pickaxe  on  his  shoulder,  with  barrels  and  lumps  of  mineral  at  his  feet. 
On  bis  left,  au  anvil  partly  seen,  on  which  rests  a  sledge-hammer,  t]rp!cal 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  whole  Indicating  the  principal  pursuits  and 
resources  of  the  state.  In  front  of  the  rock  and  figures,  as  If  Just  laid 
down  by  the  latter,  and  ready  to  be  resumed  at  a  moment's  noUce,  two 
hunter's  rifles,  and  surmounted  at  the  place  of  contact  by  the  Pliryslaa 
Cap  or  'Cap  of  Liberty'  indicating  that  our  freedom  and  Independence 
were  won  and  will  be  maintained  by  arms." 

Reverse  Bi&e. — '"nie  reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  to  be  encircled  by  a 
wreath  composed  of  laurel  and  oak  leaves,  emblematic  of  valor  and 
btrength.  with  fruits  and  cereals,  productlona  of  our  state.  For  device 
of  land  scape:  In  the  dlBtanee  on  the  left  of  the  disc,  wooded  mountains; 
and  on  the  rigbt  a  cultivated  slope  with  the  log-frame  house  peculiar  to 
this  region.    On  the  side  of  the  mountain  a  representation  of  thvyladnct 
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on  the  Hue  of  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  in  Preaton  County,  one  ol 
The  great  engineering  triumphs  of  the  age.  wllb  a  train  of  cars  about  to 
iiaas  on  it.  Near  the  center  a  factory,  in  from  of  which  a  river  with 
boats  on  the  bank,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  near  the  foreground,  a  derrlch 
and  Bhed  appertaining  to  the  production  of  salt  and  petroleum.  In  the 
loregTound  a  meadow  with  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  and  reposing,  Uie 
whole  Indicating  the  leading  characteristics,  productions  and  pursuits  of 
rhe  State  at  this  time.  Above  the  mountains,  (be  sun  emerging  from 
ihe  Clauds,  IndlcatinK  that  former  obstacles  to  our  piosperit;  are  dis- 
appearing, lu  the  rays  of  the  eun  the  motto  'Llbertas  e  lidelltate 
('Liberty  from  Loyalty')  indicating  that  our  freedom  and  independence 
are  the  result  of  faithfulness  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  national  Constitution." 

Mr.  Diss  DeBar,  the  designer  of  the  Coat-of-Arms,  was  an  educated 
[''renchman  «lio  brought  a  Swiss  colony  to  Santa  Clara,  [>oddridge 
''ounty,  West  Virginia.  He  was  appoliiled  by  Governor  Boreman  to  net 
LIS  commissioner  of  immigration. 
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